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Art I —1 Lieut Macphersons Report upon the Khonds of the 

Districts of Ganjam and Cuttack Calcutta, G H Huttmann , 

Bengal Military Orphan Press, 1842 
2 Various Official Documents (hitherto unpublished ) 

In the ninth number of this work appeared a condensed 
epitome of all the information which we could glean, whether 
from published reports or hitherto unpublished official docu- 
ments, on the subject of the Khonds — their country, the mode 
m which we were suddenly brought m contact with them, as 
well as the social and religious characteristics by which they 
are so peculiarly distinguished 

In the twelfth number of our work, we furnished, — exclu- 
sively from official documents rendered accessible to us by 
the liberal policy of Lord Hardinge — a detailed account of 
the first senes of Government measures for the extirpation 
of the atrocious system of human sacrifice among this singular 
remnant of the ancient indigenous tribes of Lidia. These 
measures, though infinitely creditable alike to the Government 
and its accredited agents,— from a comparative ignorance of 
the innor life and structure of Ithond Society as well as 
inadequate apprehensions of the real nature and extent of the 
difficulties involved in the attempt, — did not terminate in any 
satisfactory results Still, they were not wholly profitless as 
regarded the ultimate realization of the mam object contem- 
plated Far from it In a preparatory point of view, they 
were of essential seivice Tney helped to shew how very 
deeply the abhorrent rite of the Menab sacrifice had struck 
its roots into the physical, social, and moral being of the Khond 
tubes hitherto visited — like the aged pine on the mountain’s 
brow, insinuating its downward fibres into every crevice 
of the rock, with such outspreading force and cleaving 
tenacity, that to sever it from its commanding position, might 
seem equivalent to the rending of the lock itself into fragments 
They served effectually to expose the utter insufficiency ot 
some of tho plans and processes which had been benevo- 
lently suggested,— fairly tried — weighed in tho balances of 
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experiment and found wanting They tended to lay bare the 
radical — the suicidal evils involved in such an undertaking 
being conducted in contiguous districts, by the agents of two 
independent local jurisdictions, under the guidance of two 
independent Governments, such as those of Madras and 
Bengal Th ey conclusively demonstrated that isolated, occa- 
sional, desultory efforts, however congruous m themselves and 
vigorous in execution, must ever end in disappointment , and, 
consequently, that nothing could prove commensurate to the 
great design, short of a combined, sustained, continuous and 
systematic effort, based on the suggestions of past observation 
and experiment, and prosecuted, it might be, for years, with 
unrelaxed and untiring energy 

Impressed, at length, with such views and sentiments, or 
views and sentiments somewhat akin to these, and m order 
to pave the way for more effective measures, the Supreme Go- 
vernment resolved to depute an officer on a special mission mto 
Khondistan— a special mission of preparatory inquiry, rather 
than of immediate action The opening of routes and passes 
through the wild tracts — the encouraging of the commercial 
intercourse between the hills and the plains by all available 
means, and the establishing of fairs or marts for that purpose — 
the raising of a semi-military police force from among the 
hill men, upon a footing similar to that of the Paik company 
of Cuttack —these and other kindred objects of a general 
character were those to which his attention was to be chiefly 
and more immediately confined , while, m regard to the great 
ulterior purpose aimed at, viz. the abolition of the Meriah rite, 
the injunction was, that “ he should cautiously approach any 
inquisition into human sacrifices.”* 

The officer nominated for the prosecution of this important 
mission was Captain Macpheraon And we are bound to say, 
that never was there an appointment more honorable to the 
Government or to the object of its choice It was altogether 
one of high disinterested principle, with which sinister favour- 
itism had nothing to do During the Goomsur war in 1836-7, 
Captain Macpherson, while on survey under orders of the 
Commissioner of Goomenr and Sonradah, through his own 
indefatigable industry, obtained possession of copious materials 
which he carefully arranged and reduced mto the form of 
an elaborate report This report, whieh he was called on to 
submit for the consideration of Government, contained, as 
formerly mdicated,t a full, clear, systematic, and authoritative 
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dissertation on the whole subject of the Khonde — shedding 
on eveiy topic, whether primary or subordinate, a full and 
steady bght which we look for in vain elsewhere Such a 
document could not but recommend its author to a high- 
minded Government— exclusively and disinterestedly bent, in 
this instance at least, on a notable philanthropic achievement. 
To the talent for original and recondite research displayed 
m this report, and to tne courage mid patience exhibited under 
the personal toil and fatigue voluntarily encountered in prose- 
, cuting it — and to these chiefly, if not done, was Captain Mae- 
pherson indebted for the patronage of Government. In a word, 
he received the appointment simply and solely because, from the 
multiplied proofs of superior fitness whieh his own labours had 
afforded, he was honestly adjudged to be the best qualified for 
the successful accomplishment of its leading objects. 

During the prosecution of preliminary enquiries, respecting 
the parts visited, their resources, the different classes of their 
population, and other topics of a general character, it was 
deemed proper that the Government of Madras should super- 
intend the proceedings, and that their more immediate control 
should be in the hands of the local agent to that Government 
In other words, the officer appointed, though his mission was 
a special one, was not to act directly, as an independent agent, 
under the orders of the higher authorities, either at Madras 
or Calcutta. He was only to be head assistant for Khond 
affairs to the Commissioner or Madras Governor’s agent m 
the Ganjam province 

Since the parts, formerly visited and reported on by Captain 
Macpherson, lay to the north m the hilly regions of Goomsur 
and Boad, his purpose now was to ascend the Ghats to the 
south of Goomsur, and stretching westward between it and 
Chinna Kimedy This, accordingly, he did in December 1841 
In pursuit of the special objects of his mission, his route lay 
through fbe Khond district of Pondacole, with its six thousand 
inhabitants , and Bon with its twelve or fifteen thousand At 
Guddapore and Sonapore in Bon, he was also visited by 
Khonds from the fertile and populous district of Guladye, 
with its seven or ten thousand souls , as also from the Hill 
parts of Bodoghoro , from Kimedy, both southward and 
westward, to the boundaries of the Jeypore and Kalahundy 
Zemindanes , and from the tracts which lie towards the west 
and north-west, as far as Shubema^herry 

These were the limits of his enquiries, owing to severe sick- 
ness which soon disabled himself and nearly the whole of his 
attendants 
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The insalubrity of the climate has repeatedly been referred 
to, as one of the chief difficulties in carrying out any designs 
with respect to the hill population And never, any where, was 
the obstacle of cbmate found more formidable than on the 
present occasion. In the most favourable month of the year, 
under every precaution, the proportion of persons attacked by 
fever, of a largo and mixed camp, after a residence of but 
twenty days m the Hills, Was about ninety per cent. Tbe party 
having been immediately withdrawn, few died, but nearly 
all who suffered, including Captain Macpherson himself, were 
invalids for months, and the dread with winch the people of 
the low country of every class, regarded the region of the 
Ghats became extreme 

But, though the period of sojourn above the Ghats was 
thus untowardly shortened, it was improved to good purpose 
A vast deal of new and valuable information w*w obtained, 
respecting the country and its inhabitants The agent’s 
success in this respect greatly redounded to his credit, and 
amply justified the decision of Government m selecting him 
for the arduous and delicate task. For arduous and delicate 
it was in every point of view At the very outset, was the 
agent confronted by the most formidable difficulties. Without 
something like a confidential intercourse with the natives, it 
is clear that there eould not be that free and unrestrained 
expression of sentiment, on both sides, which was essential to 
the main object of the mission. But how, in the face of oppos- 
ing difficulties, was such intercourse to be established ? Let 
us hear Captain Macpherson on the subject — 

" The impressions which existed amongst the Khond population respect- 
ing the Government which were derived from our operations m this 
quarter in 1836 and 1837, were deeply marked by fear and mistrust And 
notwithstanding the use of every art calculated to dissipate apprehension 
and to give assurance that my intentions were purely friendly all the vil 
lages were deserted before me I therefore halted m the first valley 
within the hills, until I felt quite satisfied that different ideas were both 
established there and had m some degree preceded me The nearest 
hamlets soon gamed confidence Then a section of a tribe ventured to 
come out from the forest, not rushing into my camp in wild and fantastic 
procession, armed and dancing, with shouts and stunning music, as is tbe 
fashion of these Khonds, but approaching without arms, in extreme fear and 
requiring much encouragement to come to my tents, while spies from all 
thetnbe around anxiously expected tbe result of the experiment. The 
alarm of the first comers having been dispelled, other parties by degrees, 
bat very cautiously imitated their example j and I then moved on Another 
considerable pause aft the next stage brought all the tribes within a circuit 
of many miles to my tents, and thence forwards, roads were laboriously 
cut for my passage through the forest — and 1 had to choose between those 
offered to me by the rival tubes, who daily crowded my camp under these 
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circumstances I felt some degree of confidence that I should not materially 
misapprehend the obscure and difficult phenomena which I wished to ob 
sene, and that I could generally communicate the impressions which I 
desired " 

In these and similar ways, by an admirable combination of 
prudence, conciliation, and firmness, were fear, mistrust, and 
jealousy supplanted by the opposite feelings of dawning hope 
and kindly confidence. The change which ensued was like 
that which follows the melting away of the icy accumulations 
of a long and severe winter it had about it all the freshening 
' glow and budding promise of a genial spring It looked hope- 
fully to a summer of glonouB blossoms and an autumn of 
mellow fruit 

To the leading points of the copious infoimation now receiv- 
ed, we may now briefly allude. And first of all we may begin 
with the glance that is afforded us of the general features 
of the country — 

The chain of Ghats m this quarter is formed of a central ridge winch 
runs nearly from North to South, and is spread into a broken table land of 
varying breadth, having a mean elevation of about 2 OOO feet Ibis irre- 
gular plateau is supported to the Eastward by inferior ranges of hills which 
ran parallel to it, and which are connected with it by buttresses The 
vallies are deep narrow and complicated upon the great scale, confused 
upon the small, the drainage cutting its way through vast masses of detri 
tus which encumber them granitic gneiss which is occasionally capped by 
latente is the omy rock In some tractB it decomposes m boulders which 

J iresent a manageable surface to the pioneer in others its structure is um- 
ormly massive A nch and various forest, broken by occasional patches 
of bambu jangle covers the whole surface and extends, according to my, 
information, supported by that obtained by Captain Hill, without a single 
break through a space of two degrees to the Westward In this forest 
are found all the valuable timber trees of the country, and these ha\e been 
floated down from bouradah to the mouth of the RusBagaila river at Gan 
jam, at very low rates The dammer tree abounds in these tracts It has 
been ascertained, (by the reference of specimens to Calcutta,) that it is not 
the saul flie vegetable products of economical value of this part of the 
Hill country, whether cultivated or wild, are mdentical with those of 
Goomsur ’ 

The traffic earned on between the hill people now visited, 
and those of the lowland districts, in spite of the fearfully- 
rugged mountain pathways, was found to be vastly greater 
than had been previously supposed. From the hills there were 
annually sent down to the low country about fen thousand 
bullock loads of turmeric alone, and about four thousand bul- 
lock loads of other artides, such as tamarind, mustard, arrow- 
root, sweet oil, ginger, cotton, wax, honey, red and yellow dye , 
red pepper, phuntains, sweet potatoes, vetch, &c. The articles 
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of trade taten to the Khond country, were salt, salt-fish, iron, 
cattle, brass vessels and ornaments, tobacco, woollen cloth, 
coarse red cotton cloth, coarse white doth, with flowered edges, 
coarse white cotton cloth, cheap chintzes, silk, beads, &c. Of 
the eight routes by which this extensive traffic was conducted, 
in the country between the Goomsur Maliahs on the north, and 
those of Chinna Kiraedy on the south, the agent was enabled 
to ascertain that, which, though far from promising, was de- 
cidedly the best, with a view to future improvement and 
enlarged commercial and military objects 
He found the population to consist chiefly of Khonds, both 
Benmah and Maliah * also of Hindus, including the petty 
chiefs of districts subordinate to zeramdanes, w ith their con- 
nections and followers, the few resident hill merchants, and 
the paihs , f and of certain classes, who are neither Khonds 

• For the distinction between these, see No IX page 27 

tin his unpublished 'Report Captain blacpherson supplies the following far 
ther particulars — 

The only two district chiefs are the military nr Tat Rajah ef Cattinga m 
Bodogboro and Guddopore in Chinna Kimedr The former is an old man who has 
some reputation for shrewdness, and for influence with the Khonds The latter is 
a boy of fourteen whom I observed with a view to hia being turned to account as 
an instrument m future measures towards the Khonds but he appeared of little 

g romise growing up in seclusion and m ignorance the Brahman teachers who 
are been procured for him having all died m the pestilential climate of Guddapnre 
1 made his people promise to find another instructor for hun Hu affairs are 
managed by hjs mother a grasping old dealer m turmeric 
These Tat Rajahs respectively acknowledge the superiority of Bodogboro and 
of Chinna Kuneay bv the payment of nominal tribute and by other forms they 
enjoy small tracts of com land which were originally ceded to them by the Khonds 
fox then support, and they levy certain imposts upon the hill trade The tnbe attached 
to them, besides make them annual offerings of good will which are collectively of 
value They possess considerable influence hut no manner of authority over the 
Khonds the first condition of that influence is their sanction and countenance of 
every Khond usage whatever It would Immediately cease were they to presume to 
oppose or to condemn any point of their Tehgion or of the manners of the ancient 
masters of the soil They accordingly remain perfectly neuter betwixt the sacn 
ficing and the non sacrificing tribes Far from affecting disapproval of the worship 
of the latter the Gnddapore Rajah for example sends his pallts in a bodv at the 
request of the presiding patriarchs, to fire salutes in honor of the great ntc upon 
every occasion of its performance 

The Hill Faika are the descendants of Hindus who arc anciently placed in tho 
Khond country to maintain the influence of the Rajah and to keep the frontier 
They have nearly all mixed their blood with that of the Khonds and have in a 
considerable degree acquired their manners habits and feelings They are distn 
hated over the country in small stockades or Ghornah or in frontier posts 
called « Gumab. They have adopted to a great extent the Khond superstition 
hut without forgetting the names of then Hindu Gods, or all tho ideas connected 
with them They receive no pay, hut subsist on small tracts of land given to them 
by the Khonds They take a leading part in the not and festivity which accompany 
the ceremony of human sacrifice hut take no share of the flesh 

-These two petty chiefs, and all the other Hill Hqahsof Orissa, worship, almost 
exclusively, under names and forma endlessly varied the goddess Durga- It is 
acknowledged, that they nearly all offered human victims at her ahnnes one, or at 
the farthest two, generations ago, and it is difficult to determine when those 
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nor Hindus, of whom the most important is the Dombango or 
Panwas, who are the chief instruments in kidnapping victims 
for sacrifice * 

The relations between the Khonds and the zemindanes m 
which they were said to be respectively “ included,” he found 


sanguinary rites were discontinued in each case or if they hare yet finally ceased 
The Brahmans of the low country assert strong)?, that no such practice is now 
thought of the Hoad Rajah admitted to me that his father, and the immediate 
predecessors of all the neighbouring Zemindanes upon the Mahanndi had prac 
tised it It was constantly performed by the father of the late Rajah of Ooomsur 
• at the shrine of Bogh Devi at Koladah and according to some servants of the 
family atone time by the latter himself There were strong grounds for suspicion 
that the Mohcrry family offered a victim in 1836, m the Hill temple near Berham 
pore where the nte was anciently observed by It to a great extent Human sacrifice? 
are still performed, according to universal belief mBustar andinJeypore and m 
the adjoining Zemindanes to the West and the South to the Godaverv and they are 
certainly performed by the Bnnjanes who trade between the Nagpore and Cho- 
tisghur countries and the coast. The few FurohitB whom I have had opportunities 
of questioning closely and who I had reason to believe spoke truth after dilating 
upon the great temptation to celebrate the rite have ended by admitting in some 
way its practice still and generally in the form of a question as by asking while 
the gateways of the temples are drenched with the gore of sheep and oxen and 
the feast of Durga who can tell whether some drops of more precious blood to 
bring success to the designs of the great, may not be spilt within f 

* In No. IX p 47 will be found a full description of this peculiar class The 
following additional statements from Captain Macphcrson s report of April 1642, 
will tend s ill farther to illustrate their character and office — 

“ 1 have addressed the most careful enquiry to the subject of the provision of human 
victims for the Khond worship by the Dombango or Panwas by their lolent abduction 
their theft, and. their purchase in the ow country and by (he sale or their ow n offspring 
with a view to ascertain the inodes of perpetrating these acts and their exact character 

The Panwas who are permanently resident upon the h l>* associated with saertfkine tribes 
imrticipatc fully in the religious Ideas and feelings of the Rhoads sad shore their belief in 
the absolute necessity of the great nte Pecuniary gain and the desire to obtain the favor 
of the Khonds by whom they are protected are amongst their chief immediate motives in 
procuring vu-tuns as they arc generally tho only motives which thev assign to stnngers 
but at the same tune I believe that they are strongly influenced by the conviction that 
ir.mokiig jrwiktor to the ihi/i r oiulmajut- ai* *1h^i .ftadr dfcypwtfaw 

an act of the highest religious merit 

Khonds as well as Panwas when in waut sell children os victims very many Khonds 
did so after the disturbance* in Ooomsur and the act l* 1 believe (the Panwas being inhabi 
touts of the hills) ns nearly iniientlcal iv both races as any act springing from mixed 
motives can be in people the features of whose moral character ore so strikingly disen 
minated 

So admirable and so important an act is the performance of a sacrifice held to be in some 
districts that a Fanwa who is a ru-h landholder in the Khond tract of Cottumaln 
Kiroedy has lately raised himself quite to tho level nf Khond society by ofleiing a human 
victim at his own expense at a feast to which all the Khonds and Panwas of the district 
were invited 

The strength and the diversity of feeling winch exists on this subject even betwixt 
members of the same family is shewn by the following statement accidentally made to me 
by an eye witness. — Alanw*,of a sacrificing di trltt happened to go a lew months ago 
with some Khonds to Cnttingla A Bodoghoro where the rite is abhorred A relative 
whom he met there said to him— Bo you have been making traffic of the blood or your 
offspring! and spat in his face The Khonds said my informant immediately pressed 
round, and most anxiously offered him every sort of consolation saying tliat buflWoe of a 
man is ignorant that by the devotion or the life of j oar child to the gods ail mankind have 
benefited but those gods themselves vnll wipe that spittle from your face 

It is certain not only that other Panwas. besides those who a to permanently associated 
and identified with sacrificing Khond tribes, provide victims but that these are most gene 
rally procured in the Ant instance by Panwas of the low country of mixed religion lienee 
the question of the degree in whloh religious feeling enters into the motives of these pro 
curers a question which Is obviously of high importance in the application to them of penal 
laws can he determined only by special inquiry In each case 
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to be precisely the same aa those already described* oa subsist- 
ing in Boad and Goomsur The Benmah Khouds inhabiting, 
aain the north, the lower ranges of the Ghats and the adjacent 
tracts, were “ distinguished solely by their partial adoption 
of the Hindu ideas, manners, and customs — the most advanced 
amongst them pressing against the impassable pales of Hindu 
civil and religious life ” The process of conversion was going on 
visibly Sections of tnbes which are now Benmali were 
purely Maliah m their habits fifty years ago And m the outer 
ranges of the hills, one member of a family was seen carefully 
affecting Hindu manners, while the rest adhered religiously 
to their primitive customs. To the Khond superstition which 
they retain in full they add much reverence for Kali or Dur- 
2 a. They have also adopted ff the Hindu dress and mode of 
building, and speak the Unya language They abstain reli- 
giously from the cultivation of turmeric, the staple product of 
Mahah industry, and the most valuable crop of their soil.” 
They have exchanged “ the Khond for the Hindu plough ” 
They use “milk and ghee which are abhorred by the Maliah 
Khonds, and they forego as barbarous the practice of dancing 
in which the latter delight” Such are the Bennish Khonds, 
M the result of the slow and difficult process of assimulation 
betwixt the primitive and civilized people ” While the pri- 
mitive race was found thus aspiring to approach and blend 
with the more civilized people, it was curious and interesting 
to note a union which Iiad taken place, through plain motives 
at a single point, betwixt their superstitions The Hindus, 
when they assumed the Khond soil in this quarter, adopted the 
chsef Khond Deify, or rather duad of deities, 09 their Gram- 
Devata, or Tutelary God, under the name of Khontiuu , and 
Brahmans have ever since officiated with Khond priests at his 
shrine Hie worship, like that of ciery other deity m this 


• See No IX paye 26 28 As the subject i# of practical importance, we may 
quote from the abo\c mentioned Report — 

Jive relation of the Khond tribe, to the aemindarlcfi in which they are respectively 
taotuded was originally founded here u 1 believe in all similar cue* elsewhere uoon 
a single common want and nt accompanied by form * which marked the relative power 
and oMlixation of the parties Mutual aid against aggression was it, first condition whilst 
the Khonds besides, generally assisted the Rajah* tnUibir offensive war. The Hindu chiefs 
were reminded of the origin of their authority by formal act, of investiture which wore 
performed at their accession by the patriarch of the most important tribes, while the head* 
of the primitive race received from them in return, not aa vassals, but a* inferior. In Tank 

S^ C wTO^iS«du> T bStoi ti * mrf thrtl * actent di « mUos honorary appellation 

<>«£*«■ of produce which did net import any thing 
yoMUAHo* feudal dependant and the other chief public arts by which they manifested 
their attachment teem to have been that of assembling at the Duaaerah festival to eat the 
IkUSUom offered Lu sacrifice at the Hindu capita], amTtbat of givlngthetr aid to d^g tto 
ear, at the feast of Jugnuath and generally speaking the relstiowblp subsists between 
the tame parties at Ihe present Hay * * 
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g irt of Onssa, became partially confused with that of Durga. 

at it is still discharged with regularity and pomp by this 
joint ministry 

As regarded the Maliah (Hill or Highland) Khonds of the 
regions visited. Captain Macpherson found, that they had the 
“ same general system of social hfe as the tribes of Bead, 
Goomsur, and Duspallah.” There was the same division 
into tnbes and branches of tribes , and society was governed 
by Patriarchs and Councils, having the same public authority 
/There were similar rules of intercourse betwixt different 
tnbes, while usages similar in spirit supplied the place of 
civil law The customs relating to every form of property 
Were nearly the same. The laws of hospitality were identical. 
The paternal authonty was the same, and there was the 
same patnarchal system of family life The Khonds of these 
tracts devoted themselves to agricultural industry as exclusively 
as those of the northern districts. 

But with all these generic resemblances, it was found 
that, m several points of vital importance, the manners and 
domestic habits of some of these tnbes, together with the 
details of individual life, and their ideas concerning the relation 
of God to man and the ntiud of worship, were strikingly differ- 
ent, from those which prevailed, not only in the norm, bnfc in 
other directions all around. The chief points here adverted 
to, and which were of the nature of a new and grand discovery, 
namely, the prevalence tn certain districts of the practice of 
female infanticide , and the abstinence « others fi om the horrible 
ntual of human sacrifice , have formerly been described.* 

It was gratifying to find the decision with which the non-sa- 
enfiemg tnbes felt, spoke and acted on the remaikable difference 
between themselves and the surrounding tribes Captain Mac- 
pherson thus writes — 

‘ The non sacrificing tnbes expressed in the strongest language the 
gnef and indignation with which they contemplated the impious and 
revolting worship which was m progress , and numerous incidents gave 
assurance of their Bincenty 

The fields were strictly guarded by night and day, lest an enemy should 
desecrate the soil by introducing a shred of the flesh, while they avowed, 
it may be observed their somewhat contradictory fears from such an act , 
first and chiefly lest the wrath of their greater deities should arise to their 
destruction, cursing their sod with barrenness, and denying them offspring 
but secondly leBt some of their lesser Gods should acquire a taste for the 
dreadful food, and desire to be gratified with it m future f For it was 

•See No IX p 32-84, ta dp 54. 

+ That this remark may indicate more of the philosophy of observation and 
experience than one might at first suppose, may appear horn the following passage 
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believed that experience had proved the litter to be a weU grounded fear 
In a spot of jungle in Cattingia which waa very valuable as the constant 
resort of wild animals for the sake of a salt which effloresces era its soil some 
people of Guddapore, several years ago, buried a fragment of the flesh of 
a victim From that time forth, no game has been killed there by the 
huntsmen of Cattingia, while thoae of Guddapore find H with unfading 
certainty These are believed still to supply the genus loci with the 
desired food 

The Khonds of the village of Mahnngdde having been accidently asked 
to dig Borne holes for the stakes of a grass shed in my camp, expressed 
their readiness to fell wood or to render any other service but declined 
to disturb in any way the surface of the earth at that particular time the 
days immediately preceding the full moon in December when it was being 
broken all around for the reception of the flesh of victims, and it may be 
observed that a Khond or a Hindu who has been present at a sacrifice 
would here run the risk of being put to death were be to approach a 
non sacrificing village within seven days after the ceremony, but after that 
time he is reckoned pure. 

The sacrificing tribes of Guddapore upon the other hand were every 
where in a state of high exultation and excitement engaged in performing 
or in preparing to perform the great and vital nte upon the observance of 
which they behoved that their own well being, and that of all the world 
beside depended * 

The non-sacrificing tribes, as might be expected from their 
avowed abhorrence of the impious nte, hoped and wished that 
Captain Macpherson would declare and enforce the final and 
absolute determination of Government respecting it — proffer- 
ing, m that case, their active co-operation in the work. The 
sacrificing tnbes, on the other hand, very naturally viewed the 
subject with very different feelings From the circumstance 
that no decisive and comprehensive measures had been adopted 
with respect to it, while partial interference had taken place, 
one very general impression which prevailed, was, that the 
Government was indifferent to the sacrifice Another equally 
prevalent impression was, that whether the Government were 
indifferent to it or not, it had no just right to interfere with it 
And this opinion was supported on grounds which were held 

in Taylor s Natural History of Society Treating of the subject of cannibalism 
the author observes that 1 nothing ia more certain than that a depraved and 
unnatural appetite, when once formed has a tendency, not only to continue but 
to increase This is notoriously the case with the dirt-eaters in the West Indies, 
and ID a similar instance which came within the author s knowledge. A young 

f rirl about nine years of age, contracted a habit of chewing cmdara , she had indulged 
t for some time before the was discovered, and then every possible effort waa 
made to core her of it The utmost watchfulness failed, and she died a victim 
to her depraved appetite A friend whose name I am not at liberty to mention, 
has favoured me with notes of s conversation with a man, who under pleasure 
of famine at sea, had eaten a part of one of his companions. He declared that Me 
feehng of ditgust ditappeared at the second or third mesl and did not return daring 
the five days that the crew were reduced to this horrid fare He added, that after 
the lapse of many yeart, he never thought upon the sutytet « nthmU finding detire 
strangely mtnyied with loathing and finally, that it was this instinctive feeling 
which rendered him moat reluctant to allude to the subject ’ 
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to be perfectly unassailable in reason and justice These 
grounds were the following — that the rite had been practised 
From the beginning— that it had been sanctioned by the Rajahs 
— that it was essential to the existence of mankind in health 
and to the continuation of the species — that it was indispen- 
sable to the productive powers of nature by which men live — 
that it was necessary to the Gods for food — that its suppression 
by the Government would be as unjust as the abolition of the 
Hindu worship at Pun (Jugernath) and that they (the Khonds) 
.were willing to submit to a decree which should include with 
theirs, the worship of the Hindus and the Mussulmans — that 
the victims were the property of those who offered them, being 
bought with the fruits of their labour upon the soil — that the 
parents of the victims made them fully over to them through 
the procurers — and finally, that the Gods had positively ordained 
the rite 

In these circumstances, what course, with a view alike to 
immediate and ulterior objects, was best to be pursued 9 They 
could not be directly dealt with, on the score of allegiance, as 
subjects, since no such distinct relations had any where been 
established with the Khonds, but in the few Mutahs of Goom- 
Bur They had no conception of any social relations except 
those which existed between the different groups of tribes, 
and betwixt these and the zemmdanes. The Bntah Govern- 
ment they regarded with very various, uncertain, and inconsis- 
tent feelings, amongst which vague apprehension or fear greatly 
predominated Moreover, in the existing state of opinion and 
feeling, it did not appear that any Teal advantage could have 
arisen from temporarily preventing any ol the sacrifices fhen in 
progress Captain Macpherson, as the result of multiplied 
experience, painfully felt that the effects of interference on his 
part, casually and en passant^ could have been but "to make a 
few sacrifices be deferred until the next full moon, or to make 
it necessary to replace one or two liberated victims , — while, in 
the mean time, confidential intercourse with all, probably aU 
intercourse with the sacrificing population, would have ceased, 
and his immediate objects be defeated.” 

The course, therefore, which these and other reasons as well 
as the spirit of his instructions, appeared to prescribe to him, 
was, m the first place, to attempt to communicate to these tribes 
the few elementary conceptions relative to the character and 
the general objects of the Government which must precede the 
establishment of any beneficial relations with them, and 
secondly, both to contradict the impression that the Government 
regarded the nte of human sacrifice with indifference, and to 
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repudiate the idea that consciousness of defective right on our 
part prevented us from adopting decisive measures for its sup- 
pression To these general preparatory objects, accordingly. 
Captain Macpheraon specially addressed hunself , and biB own 
account of the result is given in these terms — 

“When it was asserted, that the designs of government towards the hill 
people were those of paternal benevolence alone, not, as was presumed, of 
hostility, that the existence of the nte of human sacrifice was a subject of 
the deepest concern to the government, and of horror to all mankind beyond 
these hills, and that the right of the government to suppress it, as a nte 
which all mankind concur in condemning not as erroneous but as impious 
and unlawful, did not admit of a question — if when these assertions were 
made and argued upon, it cannot be said, that conviction was produced in 
the discerning minds of the Khond patriarchs their previous judgments 
were certainly modified or suspended, and confidence and good will, and 
the inclination to beheve that benefit alone was intended towards them and 
the disposition to yield obedience m return were engendered while the 
government was committed to no specific course of procedure ” 

In this career, however, so full of promise, Captain Mac- 
phereon was suddenly arrested, by the fearful distemper already 
alluded to — which broke out in his camp with all the violence 
and rapidity of a general epidemic. But had no fruit resulted 
from the mission, beyond the discovery, for the first time, of 
certain Khond tnbes who practised infanticide to an almost 
unparalleled extent, and of certain other tribes who dul not 
practise the atrocious Menab sacrifice, — such discovery would 
have been an ample reward for all its labours and sufferings 
With reference to the observance and non-observance of these 
abhorrent ntes, the agent was now enabled, with some degree 
of precision, to mark out and divide the country into five clearly 
discriminated tracts, os follows — 


“ 1 st. The tract of hill country which is included m the zemindancs of 
Goomsur, fioad, and Duspallah, the area of which may be estimated at 
2 500 square miles Its inhabitant* with the exception of a few tribes on 
the southern boundary of Goomsur, offer human sacrifices, but do not prac- 
tice female infanticide 

2nd. A stnpe of country connected with the zetmndanes of Coradah or 
Souradah and about 400 square miles in superficial extent, in which neither 
the nte of human sacrifice, nor female infanticide is practised 

3rd An irregular tract included in the xemradanes of Souradah, Cora- 
dab, Bodoghoro and Chmna Kimefiy, the area of which may be estimated 
at 2,000 square miles. There the Khouds do not offer human sacrifices 
but the practice of female infanticide js universal 

4th. A portion of country in the zemindary of Bodoghoro, of which the 
extent may be 400 square miles In it neither the practice of human sacri- 
fice- nor that of infanticide exists 

5th The remaining portion of the region of the Ghats which is included 
in the Gan) am district, and which runs from near the south western frontier 
of Goomsur m Latitude 20°, to beyond the 19th parallel Its area is between 
7,000 and 3,000 square miles and it is peopled with Khouds and Souralis, 
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both of whom sacrifice human victim*, hut do not, it « behaved, destroy 
their female offspring ” 

Captain Macpherson was now in circumstances to submit, or 
rather, in an improved and more authoritative form, to re -submit 
for the consideration of Government, the definite plan of ope- 
rations for the gradual suppression of the Menah sacrifice, 
which he had suggested in his report of June 1841 The 
views and principles then expounded were only for the most 
part confirmed by later observation and more extended expe- 
rience , while some of them-*such as, the formation of a Khond 
local military corps, like the Bheel corpB, the opening of lines 
of communication, and the establishment of fairs which should 
tend to draw the hill tribes from their fastnesses into friendly 
and familiar contact with other men, and to enlarge the circle 
of their social wants — were virtually in accordance with those 
which had been already indicated by the Government. 

At one time it was our intention to satisfy ourselves with a 
very brief statement of the leading views of the agent, and 
then to shew in detail how they were practically exemplified 
Since, however, latterly, a senes of unforseen and untoward 
c\ ents — the graver portion of them wholly unconnected, except 
by the casual coincidence of time and place, with the agent’s 
more specific operations — has not unnaturally led to the sound- 
ness of his general policy and plans being called m question, wo 
deem it an act of justice to him and his work, to enter into a 
fuller exposition of both than we otherwise had intended, or 
would have deemed at all necessary 

And here, at the outset, it is important to keep in mind that 
the views of Captain Macpherson have not originated as of yes- 
terday These views, whatever may be thought of them now, 
were formed, after a careful survey of the physical, social, and 
religious habitudes of the Khond races, as far back as ten years 
ago Early m 1841, they were submitted in a matured and 
welldigosted form, to the Madras Government, and subse- 
quently to the bupreme Government of India. And so sensi- 
ble, so rational, so bottomed on experience, and so promising 
as regarded the probability of their realization, did these views 
appear in their grand and prominent features, that both the 
Supreme and the Subordinate Governments were induced to 
receive them with well merited favour The consequence was, 
as already stated, that Captain Macpherson, on the sole ground 
of lus own personal mentH and the feasibility of Ins plans, was 
appointed the principal agent for the Khonds— his predecessors 
m the agency being thereby virtually superseded And as in a 
former number (XII) we endeavoured to do ample justice to 
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these predecessors m the work — indeed ampler justice than 
we have any reason to suppose had ever been publicly rendered 
to them before— we shall now pursue the same impartial course 
with reference to the successor In doing so, we shall make him 
speak very much for himself, and furnish our readers with the 
means of judging very much for themselves. 

In his report of 1841, Captain Macpherson, after furnishing 
those deeply interesting details respecting the mountain Khonda, 
of which afoithful epitome has already been supplied in No. IX 
of this work, proceeds to a consideration of the practical mea- 
sures to be adopted towards them — both as a question of policy 
and with reference to their religion. In order to enable lus 
readers clearly to apprehend the real adaptation of the sug? 
geeted measures to the peculiarities of the case, our author very 
properly sets out by referring in a general and summary way 
to the more material facts m the history of the Khonds And 
whoever will be at the paras of looking back to the .first 
article in the mnth number of this work, can be at no loss to 
understand the import and appreciate the value of the follow- 
ing condensed statement — 

“ These tribes hare existed from a period of the remotest antiquity as 
they are seen at present nearly isolated by manners language and preju 
dices of race from the surrounding Hindu population, while they have 
been until recently completely cut off by the interposed Zemmd&ry domains, 
from all contact, from all relations with the successive Governments which 
these have acknowledged To these Zemindanea they have been attached, 
individually, and in loosely coherent groups, as independent but subordinate 
allies 

The ham nr by which they were thus separated from our immediate pro 
vrnces was suddenly removed by our assumption of the Zemiudary of 
Goomsur for arrears of tribute which was followed by the rebellion of its 
Rajah in the end of the year 1835 

That Chief retired before a force which advanced to apprehend him and 
to take possession of his estates, into the Kbond districts above the Ghats, 
which were most anciently attached to Goomsur, and there he soon after 
died 

A small body of troops then penetrated the great mountain chain for the 
first time, to endeavour to obtain possession of his heir, of the remaining 
members of his family and of his treasures 
The region into which it advanced was entirely unexplored Of the 
Rhond people we knew nothing save the name. We were ignorant of the 
nature of the connections which subsisted between them and Goomsur 
or the neighbouring Zemiadanes We knew nothing of their social orga- 
nization, of their feelings towards the late Zemindar, or towards ourselves 
of their numbers, their language or their manners while they could hate 
formed no idea erf the character of our power, of our news, of any of our 
objects 

A part of the mountain population was already combined against us, 
without any suspicion on our part in anticipation of the course which we 
pursued, and was arrayed in the name of every authority which they 
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regarded as legitimate, confirmed by the most binding religions solemnities, 
and w tbe sacred name of hospitality 

The dying Rajah had obtained a pledge from several of the tribes of 
the platean given before their great divinity to prevent in any event fie 
capture of hia family which had Buffered treatment m the last degree dis- 
honorable at our hands upon a former occasion when taken by Colonel 
Fletcher’s force* in 181b 

The disposition of the Khonds at first considered amicable, was observed 
to tend towards hostility, upon the apprehension of these distinguished 
guests , but the existence of their pledge first* appeared from a bold start- 
ling, and partially successful attempt to fulfil it I*hey rose and overwhelm, 
ed a small detachment which (contrary to the intentions of the Commission- 
or) was employed to escort a portion of the family of the Zemindar by a 
difficult pass from tbe plateau to the low country, putting to death, to 
prevent their dishonour seven ladies of his Zenana 

• The tribes which were chiefly implicated in this movement, immediately 
felt tbe weight of our vengeance But the extreme sickliness of the 
advancing season soon after compelled us to suspend active operations 
At the end of the rains a large and nearly fresh force of every arm was 
assembled to compel the unconditional submission of the Khonds, involv- 
ing the surrender of their Patriarchs and of some officers of the late 
Rajah who had taken refuge with them and a promise for the future to 
yield to us the obedience and the services which bad been given to Goomsor, 
that obedience being supposed to comprehend submission to the authority 
of a 1 Bisaye 1 of our appointment 

opposition was offered to our advance But the Khonds refused 
with the most admirable constancy to bring their natural heads or their 
guests bound to our scaffolds Tine country was laid utterly desolate. The 
population was unceasingly pursued by tbe troops. At the end of about 
two months the Rajah's Hindu officers were given up for a reward m the 
Malmhe of Boad The Patriarchs of the offending district of Goomaui 
were bctrajed one by one through the Naika of the border and the Hindu 
inhabitants of the hills , with the exception of the chief Dora Bisaye who 
favored or feared by all escaped to the Patna Zemindar^ from whence hav 
mg obtained the promise of Iub life from the Commissioner for Cuttack, hi 
sometime after came in 

The Jvhond Chiefs of Baramutah were condemned and executed almos< 
without exception 

Bunnuda of the exact terms of which I am not informed, were girei 
generally to their supposed heirs 

Sam Bisaye, the Huufc employ^ of the Khonds of Hodzoghoro a dis- 
trict recently connected with Boad was invested with the authority supposed 
to belong to the office of the chief Bisaye of the Rajah of Goomsur, and 
with a title in the room of the federal Khond Patriarch Dora Bisaye 

By Act XXIV of 1639, the Zemmdanes of the Gamam and vlzagapa- 
tam districts with the territories of the connected tribes, were removed 
from the operation of the rules of the administration of Civil and Crimi- 
nal J ustice and for the collection of Revenue, and placed under Agents 
instructed by the Government of Fort St George 

Ihese Agents administer the established Criminal law under slightly mo- 
dified rules of procedure They administer the Civil law and the Revenue 
law modified in like manner, with these principal exceptions that questions 

* Col F divided with his officers the ladies and treasures of the Rajah, and was 
dismissed by a Court Martial in 1817 
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of disputed saeceMion lo Zemmdary Estate*, and to lands held on any spe- 
cie* of tenure analogous to the feudal, are not determined judicially, but 
decided by the Government upon the report of the Agent, as questions of 
policy and in case* in which landed property, held on these tenures, and of 
considerable value, it involved, an appeal has from the decision of the Agent, 
not to the Court of Sudder Adalut, but to the Governor in Council 
Our authority is acknowledged, in any degree, in the Kbond districts of 
Goomeur alone which our arms reduced. And no permanent advantage has 
attended the efforts which have been rf ade towards the abolition of the rite 
of human sacrifices 

Thus it appears, that we first met the mountain Khonds of Goorasur as 
the ancient and religiously pledged allies and at the same time the hosts of 
its rebel Zemindar, with whom from their situation, and from our policy they 
had necessarily exclusive relations A portion ot them in profound igno- 
rance of the character and the objects ot our power blindly offered resistance, 
and suffered the extreme penalties of rebellion 

We have heretofore necessarily met the Hill tribes of Onssa every 
where elHe m the same character alone, ns aB allies of Zemindars in re- 
volt Thus did we first encounter the Khonds north of the Mahanudi, 
arrayed on the side of the rebel Rajah of Khurdah and under circumstances 
nearly analogous, as I am informed occurred onr first collision with the 
Holes, over whom we have since established a direct influence and thus did 
we meet the still undesenbed Sou mb race leagued more or lesspermanently 
with the rebel Chiefs of \ izianagram Golcondab Rimedy and Palcondah 
And for the future, there exists the same risk of colli bio n with other sec- 
tions of the hill population as the allies of numerous Chiefs of extensile 
and little known domains in the districts of Ganjam and \izagapatam 
besides the nsk winch may arise from our being m immediate contact with 
diem ** 

After this brief but lucid historical epitome, Captam Mac- 
pherson proceeds to enquire, " What are our hading objects with 
respect to these tribes ? w 

These leading necessary objects he conceives to be the follow- 
ing — — 1st, “as a matter of policy to induce t/ietr acknotcb dgement 
of our supremacy , and to establish relations with them as subjects w/ach 
shall supersede their exclusae relations with the Zemmdanes as 
alhes n — 2ndly, “ with reference to their reltgion t to effect the aboli- 
tion of the rite of human sacrifices ” 

The next question, therefore* is, “ How, or in what way are 
these objects to be successfully accomplished ? ” He<e Cap- 
tam Macpherson most emphatically replies that the first and 
most indispensable condition of their accomplishment is — 
Peace. Nay more, he goes on briefly but conclusively to shew, 
why it must be so 

The direct and more immediate object contemplated by our 
Government, was, the abolition qf the nte of human sacrifice in 
the rthgums ceremonial of the £hond race Now that nte, aa 
fully shewn by Captam Macpherson, is “an act of worship 
which is of the very essence — the vital fact of their sapersta- 
tww*— Cowamg, m. ewe pws& «S ite very warn * It w ante. 
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moreover, which jb sanctioned — and this is particularly worthy 
of being noted— by “ the practice of the only other religion, 
and by the authority of the only civilization heretofore known 
to them,” viz the religion and civilization of the Hindus. It 
had also been well established, that the “ moral character of 
the Khonds is eminently distinguished by the power to resist 
coercion ” Then, again, as regards the territory occupied by 
them, Captain Macpnerson remarks, that it is connected chiefly 
with Zemindars, u over whom oar anthonty has never been 
practically established ” — that it u extends over a space of 300 
miles in length, and from 50 to 100 m breadth, between the 
Mahanudi and the Godaverv, and is included partly in the 
Madras, partly w the Bengal territories, and partly within the 
limits of Nagpore ” — that it is a wild inaccessible region, “ com- 
posed of forest, swamp, and mountain fastnesses, interspersed 
with open and productive rallies ” — and that, from its deadly 
climate, it is “ habitable with safety by strangers, only during 
a few months in the year * Farther, Captain Maopherson, with 
reference to our power of repeating such a contest as that of the 
late Goomsur war, pointedly refers to the fact, that " the force 
which was assembled there, m the second year, amounted to 
nearly one-half of the Madras troops of the line, which — the 
army being then distributed at its usual stations — were avail- 
able for foreign eervioe , and that the sufferings of those troops 
from sickness, during the first year, was greater than has been 
recorded of any other force whatsoever” And yet, it was 
only a mere section of the Khond tribes against which the 
swi 'WugtA — -U2.W % v m fewgswaA, *?£ wk taxsiAswy 

was hostiloly invaded ’ 

Altogether Captain Macpherson’s conclusion, from the first, 
was, that " the character of the K hands and the physical nature 
of then country combined to preclude any attempt to effect the 
suppression of their great religious rite, by force , o« a primary 
measure ” * 

The question, then, at once arose, M through what means, ex- 
clusive of the agency of force as a primary measure, may we 
acquire the direct authority over such a population, which is 
necessary to our purpose, or the accomplishment of the desired 
change in their religious ceremonial ? ” 

If at all practicable, the first and most important step 

* Bat while for the rewora abort stated, w* were preceded from the me of force 
u a primary me as ore Captain Macpherson would have it to be carefully kept eight 
of as, la special oases, an ultimate and secondary means. * If, * says ho * we 
should gam the metis, tha great majority/ of any tribe, it may be highly edwrtsge- 
ihu, and quite possible, to ooeree Individuals. 

D 
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would seem to be, to secure the establishment of our supre- 
macy or sovereignty over them, and consequently, of distinct 
relations with them as subjects 

But, force being excluded, how is the establishment of our 
direct sovereignty to be Becured, any more than the direct abo- 
btion of the Menah sacrifice ? To this Captain Macpherson 
in substance replies, — by conferring appreciable and valued 
benefits, by ministering to some of their leading social wants , 
by acting on some of the leading tendencies of their character 
Now, by watching narrowly the workings and conditions of 
the social system among the Khonds — the spirit of their man** 
ners and habits of feeling— Captain Macpherson was led to 
conclude that Justice was the greatest of their wants, — the 
want, too, the regulated supply of which would be universally 
haded ub the greatest boon He, therefore, unheevtaUngly pro- 
posed, that, among the measures, by the combination and gra- 
dual development of which, we might hope to acquire a 
direct authority 01 supremacy over the Khonds, the offer and 
attempt to administer justice, by arbitrating, not merely be- 
tween individuals of the same tribe, but also between their 
several tribes and authorities, should occupy the foremost 
place 

This being the master key to the system of measures origi- 
nally suggested by Captain Macpherson — approved of and 
adopted, m principle, by the Supreme Government— and sub- 
sequently acted on, in practice, by their author,— we may now 
furnish ius own exposition of them — 

“ It is obvious, that the voluntary and permanent acknowledgment of our 
sovereignty by these rude societies must depend upon our ability to dis 
charge beneficially and acceptably towards them bodic portion of the datiea 
of sovereignty — that they will spontaneously yield allegiance to us, only m 
return for advantages which are suited in form, and in spirit, to their 
leading ideas and their social wants 

Now *t appears distinctly that the great social defect for these clusters of 
tribes— a defect which they have in some quarters feebly attempted to remedy — 
u, the want of a supreme controlling authority —of a power able to arbi- 
trate betwixt different tribes and betwixt tribes and the zemndartes and 
this want, I tkuii, toe may by direct and by indirect means, to a certain 
extent , supply— claiming and receiving allegiance in return — and laying the 
foundation of a general ascendancy 

The Patriarchal authority svffces for the maintenance of order and security 
sntkm each tribe Bui without, all is discord and confusion Betwixt 
Tribe*, an every where seen disagreements, conflicts, feuds without end and 
without remedy and the zemindars are at once the allies and the chitf ene- 
«ue» of each Kkand Society 

Justice betwixt independent societies ts,tn a word the great want which is 
deeply felt by all and I found the expectation that those tribes may be 
brought to receive it at our hands, ta the extent which naturally gives nee to 
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same qf the sentiment* of allegiance, upon the fact of the general predominance 
of pacific feelings and mtereste amongst those which are known to me upon 
the\r having m Boad besides instituting the office qf federal chief— a germ 
qf chef Magistracy— called tn a set qf Hindu functionaries, one of whose 
chief duties is the settlement of feuds upon the consideration that rude men 
are universally prone to yield a high degree of moral obedience to ctxnhsed 
power when judiciously and benevolently exhibited and finally upon this 
fact in my limited experience— that the heads of the few tnbes whose con- 
fidence l had an opportunity to gain acting instinctively from the necessity 
of their situation uniformly desired to make m^the arbiter of those differences 
with other tribes. trtlA which there existed no native authority competent 
to deal 

* What we may require of these societies, on the other hand as subjects is 
in my opinion, simply this— That a Tribe shall m no case aid any other 
party against us while it shall yield us active assistance when we can eDgage 
V> discharge towards it the reciprocal duty of protection — and this obliga- 
tion of defence it is plain that we must until specially prepared for it be 
very cautious m undertaking lest we incur the risk of evils greater than 
those which we would remove viz the risk of those which attend war in 
the region of the Ghats 

The only forms of public authority of which the Rhonda have any idea 
are their own partnarchal form and the tyrannies of the semindars And 
our authority to be accepted must bear unequivocally both the external 
aspect and the spirit of the former as the tribes of North America first 
submitted to the Sovereign of England onlj as their Great Father 

It is plain that while our supremacy should be acknowledged by signi- 
ficant forms distinct from those by which the rank of the zemindars has 
been hitherto recognized, we Bhould carefully avoid the imposition of any 
onerouB conditions or marked badges of vassalage upon a people in the 
last degree jealous both of the form and the substance of liberty ” 

By “ allegiance f in the foregoing extract. Captain Macpheiv 
Bon tells us that among tnbes, whoso conceptions of the rights 
and duties of separate societies are so loose and inadequate, he « 
must, m the first instance, be understood to mean “ vaguely 
and generally a sense of deference to our power and our civili- 
zation, combined with feelings of attachment arising from the 
experience or from the expectation of the beneficial exercise of 
the former " And in approaching the Khonda to communicate 
new ideas of this or of any other class, care ought to be taken 
that it be “ through their patriarchal heads alone.” How he 
proposed this to be done, and what other subsidiary or auxi- 
liary measures might or ought to be employed, may be ga- 
thered from the following statement — 

u Our first object must therefore be to win those heads to our purpose, 
and this is to be accomplished — 1st, through the personal influence of the 
Agent of Government— 2ndly by addressing to them individually, every 
form of direct and mdirect inducement which their character and situation 
indicate as likely to prevail 

lo estabUshpersonal influence, I believe that there is but one mode of 
procedure. The Agent must pitch hu tent with each tnbe until he is 
regarded by its beads as their b«Bt friend, until they are fully assured of 
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his perfect knowledge of its situation, and of hi 8 sympathy with iL The 
only unequivocal proof of their confidence being their distinct and fixed 
desire to make him the arbiter of their most important intercuts, with which 
their own institutions are too weak to deal* and as before observed, so far 
aa my limited observation* go, the tendency to invest him with this charac- 
ter when the condition of personal confidence is fulfilled, is umreraal. 

The first foundations of the general authority which we seek to build up 
are to be laid through a wise exercise of the power which may thus be 
conceded 

As to direct inducements to subservience to our views there fortunately 
exists one object of desire to the Hhonds, through which, m some situations 
at least, the heads of society may be very powerfully swayed 

Every Khond has a passionate desire to possess land and it were fortu 
nate if the tribes of tbe Eastern face of the Ghats could be won by the 
grant of all the nearly valueless jungle tracts of Goomsur and Souradah, 
and if those upon the Mahanudi could be gamed by the similar wastes 
of Boad and Duspsllah 

fled each chief Patriarch of the Goomsur Maliaht, for example, a home 
in the low country where he might occasionally reside without being per- 
manently separated from his tribe, he himself, his family and his dejjen- 
darts would acquire new ideas, new tastes, new wants would become 
familiar with Hindu Bociety and accustomed to easy intercourse with the 
officers of Government would be brought immediately within the sphere 
of any influences which we chose to address to them, — ultimately, perhaps 
direct education might be brought to bear upon them 

The risk to be guarded against would be, lest by conferring upon these 
Patriarchs separate and independent property, m a situation where they 
must acquire new manners, and become involved m new interests, they 
should become estranged from and should lose influence over their tribes 

Gifts of money cattle, Ate are the remaining most obi ious incentives to 
co-operation, or rewards of exertion which may be presented to the Pain 
arebs, — and conveniently mien to them in return for their yearly offerings 
of homage or for those made upon their accession to office. 

A very considerable degree of influence may be exerted through dresses 
of honor titles, and honorary privileges , any accidental epithet, a com- 
plimentary nick name given by * the Rajah” becomes hereditary and is as 
tenaciously adhered to by a Khond family as a title of nobility is m 
Europe. 

Lastly I regard the employment of the Khonds m public services suited 
to the peculiarities of their character and situation as amongst the most 
important means at our disposal for the accomplishment of the objects 
proposed 

The formation of a Bheel Corps, which was gradually subjected to disci- 
pline in the Bombay presidency, has been found to change entirely the cha- 
racter of the portion of that people to which the measure was applied ” 

Direct authority over any of the tribes having once been 
acquired, through any or all of the means now indicated. 
Captain Macpherson proposes that that general authority should 
be mildly and gently exercised in inducing them to abandon the 
abbofrent nte of human sacrifice In approaching this more 
specific and arduous subject, he strongly urges that our first 
endeavour should be to obtain influence over the priesthood, 
by the systematic use of every means which the minutest 
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knowledge of their habits and situation may suggest— it being 
carefully observed that the Patriarchs also are always to be 
regarded as virtually, if not professionally, pnests. As a 
subordinate but essential object, he also points strongly to 
the necessity of obtaining the cordial co-operation of the 
zemindars, connected with the Khond population Their 
direct influence is generally great with some particular tnbe 
or section, and they alone can afford the minute local informa- 
tion respecting persons and things which is necessary to the 
formation of any plan of operations. They may themselves 
be powerfully acted on by honorary gifts and privileges, 
or by the prospect of a remission of tribute in the event 
of success. In order, however, to the effectual carrying out 
of any systematic course of operations, Captain Macpherson 
strongly insisted on the necessity of including m one plan, 
directed by a single agent, the whole of the Khond tribes, 
south of the Mohanudi, whether in the Bengal or the Madras 
territories. On this important point, his own statements are 
clear and conclusive — 

“ Tbe tribes connected with Boad Duspallab and Goomsur, for example 
of which the two former zemindartes are m the Cuttack the latter in the 
Ganjam district, may be said in some sort, to belong to one social system 
They are all linked together in some degree by ties of interest or of feel 
ing and any difference in their treatment would preclude all chance of 
their acquiring distinct ideas of the character or confidence in tbe objects of 
our power \V bile experience proves, what their character would lead us to 
anticipate, that where concessions are to be made, they will far more readily 
embrace a common than a various lot These news were strongly im 
pressed upon my mind, upon the following occasion 

The Rajah of Boad was required in 1836 by the authorities on the South 
Western Frontier of Bengal but in terms which are not precisely known 
to tne, to announce to the tribes of his zemmdary the abhorrence of the 
Government of the Menah rite and to exert his authority for ns sup- 
pression 

He represented to me then at Boad, that I knew it was in his power 
to yield even a formal obedience to this order in the case of many of the 
Khond districts, only if his messengers were allowed the protection of my 
camp , and that protection I very willingly gave, as the occasion promised to 
afford me valuable opportunities of observation 

A considerable degree of alarm followed the receipt above the Ghats of 
the communications of the Raiah, which were I believe, made in very 
vague and various terms to the different Chief Patriarchs 

Councils met every where. The whole population was deeply agitated, 
and all friendly intercourse with use ceased In the remote and sequester- 
ed district of Ruttabam it was 'behaved that I was come to enforce com- 
pliance with the mandates and on arriving there l fouud that active pre- 
parations had commenced for resistance Very serums results threatened 
when the opportune appearance upon the scene of the great Khonro of 
Boad, whose friendship I bad previously made, removed every difficulty 

The Khond* could arnve at no distinct conclusion respecting the real 
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meaning of the intimations which were then made to them , and, under aH 
the circumstances, it wu exceedingly difficult for me to give any explana- 
tion of them Bnt the tnbea having made ont that no coercive measures 
were then intended, and that I at least, was there with views purely 
friendly they gradually became at ease, and laid their minda bare to me on 
the whole subject. 

In the end, they consented without much difficulty, to deliver up their 
i ictun children to me, as other tribes have done to other officers , and not 
at ngmfymg tie slightest intention to relinquish the nte, but at a peace offer - 
«to, or a mar* of deference fhr osr power But to this surrender they assent- 
ed, only on the express condition that the tribes of Ooomtur should also be 
required to gvpe up their victims The Menah children they looked upon 
merely as property of a certain value and as victims which could be im* 
mediately replaced Their real and deepest anxiety was lest they should 
even Beem to submit to a necessity which was not acknowledged by all the 
tribes within their social sphere 

As the authorities os either side of the Mahan uth did not on tins 
occasion act m concert the necessary requisition could not at the moment be 
effectually made m Goomsur for the fulfilment of the condition stipulated 
and so the victims were not liberated and the tribes were left bewildered 
between the apparently discrepant councils of the two Governments 

I may remark here what I should hate supposed to be self-et ident, but for 
much proof to the contrary that nothing can be effected in any case, either 
by the simple liberation of t ictims which can be replaced or by the pre 
vention of sacrifices at any particular time or in any single district, when they 
can be performed at some sacrifice of convenience elsewhere and at 
another season Had these victims in the Boad Maliahs been liberated I 
was afterwards distinctly informed that a larger number must have suffered 
m their stead 

I venture, then to express with some confidence the opinion that the 
same general measures con dne ted by the same agency should embrace the 
whole of the mountain Khond population South of the Mahamidl wbe 
ther included in the Madras or in the Bengal presidency 

Co-operation most *]«* without doubt, be required od the part of the 
Government of ISagpore ’ 

From the preceding statements we briefly and summarily 
deduce the following conclusions, as exhibiting the leading 
or salient points m Captain Macplierson’s proposed plan of 
operations for the abolition of the Menah sacrifice Coercion, 
as a primary measure, is utterly to be repudiated, as demon- 
strably impracticable And yet, in order to attempt the object 
with any hope of ultimate success, it is indispensable to ac- 
quire an influence or authority over the people, which may 
eventually amount to a distinctly recognized supremacy 
or sovereignty The gradual establishment of this para- 
mount authority is to be expected from the Bteady, uniform 
and systematic prosecution of various peaceful and conciliatory 
measures of an acknowledged beneficial character , and more 
especially, and above all, the administration of justice t» accor- 
dance with the spirit and forms of Khond institutions^ not 
only among contending individuals, but also betweeu hostile 
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&nd conflicting tribes The administration of such justice, 
on approved principles of equity, not according to the forms 
of British but Khond usages, must be entrusted to a single 
agent, with exclusive jurisdiction over all the Khond tribes 
And lastly, the varied and accumulated influence thus acquired 
is to be brought to bear, with a gentle but steady and augment- 
ing pressure on the abolition of the Menah sacrifice Or, 
to state the whole subject still more compendiously — admin- 
ister justice as a means towards the acquisition of the needful 
authority , and then employ this authority as a means towards 
the extirpation of the odious rite 
As to the efficacy of the measures thus indicated by him. 
Captain Macpherson ventured to express “ the strictly con- 
ditional opinion, that the project of success appeared to him 
to be such as to authorize a systematic attempt to attain it,” 
— that a “long, laborious and fortunate course of exertion 
might ultimately achieve the desired purpose, which has 
rarely been surpassed in difficulty and delicacy” — and that, 
iu his belief, “such exertion, to whate\er extent it should 
proceed, would be productive of beneflcial effects alone ” 

To many, all this may seem abundantly pi un and palpable 
—yea, bo plain and palpable as to excite their wonder why 
it should be thought to need so much elaborate elucidation, 
or be deemed worthy of challenging so much eclat for the 
author Such a cool, off-hand way of dealing with the merits 
of the subject need not much surprise us. Thus has it 
always been with the successful discoverers or propounders ot 
any principle or system of scientific grandeur, political impor- 
tance, or economic value What more plain than the fact 
of the earth’s motion round the Sun when once established 
by Copernicus , or that of universal gravitation, when once 
demonstrated by Newton , or that of the advantageousness 
of free trade, in things materia), when once elucidated by 
Adam Smith , or that of the utter inadequacy of the free trade 
principle, in things intellectual and spiritual, when set forth 
with the glowing eloquence of Cliobners * Dark, or obscure, 
or but faintly discerned, or perhaps not discerned at all, before 
discovery has unfolded them, or demonstration lias established 
them, some of the mightiest principles that regulate the oper- 
ations, whether of tne physical or monl universe, may, sub- 
sequent to discovery or demonstration, appear so plain and 
palpable, as to excite no wonder, except, perhaps, the wonder 
that they were not always recognized and acted on Or, os an old 
writer has quaintly expressed it, “ Nobody will give any body 
the credit or Sret dwcorercsg n hat every body might have found 
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out at any time” Now to tins general caiegtty of useful 
discovery we have no hesitation m referring the administration 
of jushoe principle, «t the wry peculiar use and application of it, 
eo distinctly pointed out and expounded by Captain Macpherson 
— leaving every one to make whatever deductions, abatements, 
or additions he pleases, on the score of relative magnitude and 
importance* 

What 1 it may here* be asked, had no one before spoken 
of or proposed to deal out juctice to any of the Khond 
tribes ? Doubtless, in the nature of things, cases must have 
arisen that would lead to something being said about justice , 
others must have casually arisen that would lead to actual 
interposition in the way of arbitration with a view to equ*- 
table adjustment, and m the cose of the Goomsur Zemm- 
dary, which had been formally annexed to the British domi- 
nions, instances of outrage and other violations of law would 
occur, calling for the interference of the authorities, in the 
same way as in the case of out-breaks, disturbances, or 
violences, among any other class of actual subjects But all 
this does not amount to, does not approximate, does not 
even come within sight of, the specific ubc and application of 
the peculiar scheme of justice propounded by Captain Macpher- 
son Because of certain casual guesses, certain coincidences 
m expression, and certain incidental vague allusions in the 
writings of the ancient Greeks, it has been alleged, and a man of 
learning like Dutena could even write " an erudite but singu- 
larly erroneous book to prove* that they had anticipated “ the 
greatest scientific discoveries of modem times.” For example, 
it has been argued that “ Empedocles, Democritus, Pythagoras 
and Plato were perfectly acquainted with the doctrine of 
gravitation, and, by dint of forced translations, something 
coincident m expression with the Newtonian theory is certainly 
elicited ” But, as has been unanswerably replied, “ Newton’s 
incomparable discovery was not a vague guess , it was a positive 
demonstration He did not simply assert the fact of gravitar 
lion, be discovered the laws of its action 17 Paley, in speaking 
of the clear, unhesitating, emphatic Btyle in wbich the dootnne 
of the soul’s immortality is announced in scripture, as compared 
with the doubts, conjectures, and perplexed inquiries of the 
heathen, thus proceeds — “ it u idle to Bay that a future state 
had been discovered already —it had been discovered as the 
Copernican system was , — it wo* one guess among many He 
alone discovers, who proves ” 

So, in the spirit of these remarks, and without any intended 
or implied comparison as to the relative importance of the 
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different subjects would we also say, with reference to the 
claims of Captain Macpheraon and his predecessors, as 
regards the grand central principle of his proposed scheme for 
the abolition of human sacrifice among the Khonds. That 
principle, as expounded by him — seized with a firm, steady 
and comprehensive grasp — deduced as an inevitable corollary 
from observed facts ana shewn to be at once applicable and 
potent, — does not appear, so far as we dan learn, to have been 
even so much as casually or hypothetically hinted at, or incident- 
ally announced, or asserted m the passing form of a probable 
guess, by any that preceded him in the work. The Hon’ble 
Mr Russel, in the second of his admirable Reports,* distinctly 
declared, that ** it had been hitherto onr policy to take no part 
m the internal broils of the hill Zemindars and their subjects, 
who have been left to settle their differences in their own 
way ” And amid the valuable suggestions which he offers, 
there is none recommendatory of a change of such policy 
Incut. Hill, m his able Report of the 2nd July, 1838, — when 
drawing the attention of Government to the very deplorable 
state to which the Kalahundy country was reduced, chiefly by 
civil disscntions and quarrels among the members of the Ruling 
family, — states, that, in his repeated interviews with the 
individuals between whom these unfortunate quarrels existed, 
both parties *» earnestly entreated that their claims might be 
decided by an European authority, and both professed their 
willingness to give security, for abiding by that decision m good 
faith But this is the statement of mi isolated fact which 
tiff ctwrmsrfeif wrrfr no general eomrftcsMar, irfcM Jess* wrdir 
scheme or proposal for the extinction of sanguinary rites 
among the Khonds. Major Campbell, in his capacity as head 
assistant to the Governors Agent in Goomsur, was often called 
on to decide cases m which Khonds were concerned who had 
become British subjects by the annexation of such portion 
of their territory as was included m the Goomsur Zemmdary 
— But wc find no trace of Ins deducing from these decisions 

• Dated, 1 1th Hay 1837 

t U must however, be a k»t4 fid* European, and one, too, armed with dis- 
cretionary authority to duida tn equity and without the formalities of a Law Court 
Hr Hill gives a case which, by contrail, serve* to illustrate this point. The 
European authorities haying loft Kyepore the younger brother of the Rajah lodged 
a complaint against him with the Subah Both parties were summoned to appear 
before him, and both appeared la Kaehery The younger brother haying stated 
his case the ltajah was catted on to reply He spoke indignantly at the insult 
which had been offered to him in being thus died like a common criminal to appear 
in K achery to answer the complaint of a younger brother and refused to give 
any reply to the statement made , but retiring from the Subah s presence to his 
residence In Ityepere, JLt «Aof itmwff wiihaputol 1 

E 
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any principle which might be turned to account in the forma- 
tion of a Menah-abolifaon Bcheme Even in one of the very 
hat of his excellent and statesman-like minutes on the subject, 
Lord Klpliinstone does not venture farther than to say, that, 
« as our intercourse became more frequent, it would hardly 
be possible for ua to avoid taking an interest in the political 
relations of the chiefs towards each other, and towards the 
Hill tribes who inhabit the neighbouring country, but who 
hardly acknowledge their power* How fir short tlue dun 
expectation of an ultimate contingency, that might lead to 
our “ taking an interest in the political relations ot the chiefs 
towards each other, &e.” comes of the substance and form ot 
Captain Macphereon’s proposition, is too transparently obvious 
to need any illustrative remark 

It remains, then, that to Captain Macpherson we must 
award the indisputable merit of a pci feet originality in hts 
conception of the governing principle of a plan for the 
extirpation of human sacrifices among the lvnonds. The 
application of force is out of the question But influence, 
gradually verging into supremacy, must be acquired This 
can only be expected m the way of an equivalent for sub- 
stantial benefits conferred As experience and observation 
prove that, of all social wants, the t rant of justice is actually 
felt to be the greatest, this inestimable boon, m conjunction 
with other subsidiary favours, ought to be conferred through 
the instrumentality of an agent, bearing the credentials ot iiif 
Sir Aar, or Supreme Government of India — an agent entrusted 
with exclusive jurisdiction over the whole of the Ivhoml 
tribes, and neighbouring Zemindars, with reference to all 
points involved in their complicated Khond relationships— 
an agent, moreover, deeply conversant with the spirit and 
usages of Khond institutions, and able to administer sub 
stan txal justice m forms not unsmted to Khond ideas, not un- 
intelligible to Khond comprehension, and not violently and 
needlessly contradictory to Khond habits and customs. And, 
finally, let the paramount influence which such an agent would 
be sure to acquire over a rude and barbarous, but, m many 
respects, simple and unsophisticated race, as their acknowledged 
greatest benefactor, be brought to bear with gentle but resist- 
less energy on the abandonment of the most abhorrent, but 
demonstrably the most gratuitously useless of all their reli- 
gious ntes. 

Captain Macpher son’s views were founded on a personal obser- 
vation of the social and religious characteristics of the Khonds 
They were wrought out by himself as the result of independent 
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research and actual experience. They are on this account the 
more creditable to their author, and intrinsically the more va- 
luable. They may also be well regarded as eminently philoso- 
phical — admirably accordant with the conclusions of the specu- 
lative or discursive faculty, as well as the authentic records of 
past history 

That man is formed to be a social being is a truism In 
him the principle of sociality is instinctive This principle is 
first developed in the domestic union It is next extended and 
manifests itself m the varied family relationships. Of these 
*the source and nounsher is mutual affection Bat whenever 
the social principle, as has been well observed, “ extends be- 
yond the family, as it naturally tends to do, it developes a new 
idea — that of justice, or securing to every person his individual 
right. Man does not create the relation of right, it comes 
into existence at the same instant with society ” And as so- 
ciety, whether more or less perfectly organized, is founded on 
right, it follows that “ the upholding and enforcing that nght, ' 
must be one gieat object of society — on object of increasing 
interest and importance, at every progressive stage towards the 
highest summit of civilization Jfow, it must be seen, by refer- 
ring to the IXth Iso of this work, that the Khonds are not loose, 
scattered, isolated, wandering savages — that, though unhappily 
possessing many barbarous practices, they yet retain many pri- 
mitive ideas, with a loosely coherent form of organized society, 
framed after the ancient patriarchal model. To the mainte- 
nance of tins hereditary form, to which they are passionately 
attached, m any adequate degree, the enforcement of right 
or, more generally, the administration of justice, 13 indispensa- 
ble But the provision for securing this earnestly desiderated 
end, is one of the most defective and incommensurate parts of 
all their institutions. Hence their keen appreciation of the 
value of eudi a boon, it judiciously conferred, and the bound- 
lessness of the resulting gratitude towards the party which 
might bo instrumental in oonfering it. And hence, too, the 
extent and intensity of the influence for good, which such a 
benefactor might legitimately exercise over them 

The recoids of history, both ancient and modern, will fur- 
nish numberless examples of the keenness with which tribes, 
not sunk into utter Bavngism, can appreciate the value and 
importance of justice, and the eagerness with which they can 
sue for it, from whatever quarter it may reasonably be expected 
to lie obtained Looking to modern times, we are intoimed 
by Mr Kolff, tbat, in his recent examination of the Indian 
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Archipelago, he " found the islanders invariably engaged in 

war, and, conscious of the mutual sufferings they inflicted on 
themselves, moot of them expressed anxiety that the Dutch would 
establish their supremacy over all parties, and become umpires m 
their quarrels ” Looking at ancient times, we find Herodotus, 
as quoted by Goguefc, telling us, “ that the Medea, after having 
shaken off theyoke of the Assyrians, were some time without 
any form of Government They soon became a prey to the 
most hornd excesses and disorders. There was among them 
a man of great prudence and wisdom , named Dejceces. The 
Medea very often applied to him to decide their differences 
Dejceces beard their complaints, and determined their disputes. 
His wisdom and discernment soon gamed him the esteem of the 
whole country where he hoed They came even from other parts 
of Medea to implore las assistance. But at last being oppressed 
by the multiplicity of affaire which increased every day, he 
retired Confusion and disorder instantly returned The 
Medea held a public assembly, m which it was unanimously 
agreed, that the only means of putting an end to their calamities, 

was, to elect a king The choice fell upon Dejceces ” In the 
present Btate of the Khond tribes the spirit and substance of 
these remarks — embodying the wishes and experience of modern 
Asiatic islanders mid ancient Asiatic Medea — may, mutatis 
mutandis, with strict propriety, be literally applied to them 
Tom and distracted by interminable feuds and sanguinary quar- 
rels, which they have no means of adjusting, except by farther 
unavailing violence and bloodshed , and weaned and worn out 
by-tbe dreariness, insecurity, and utter hopelessness of such 
an anarchical state of things , — they seem fully prepared to 
have the proffered good offices of a duly accredited British 
agent, if endowed with w great wisdom and prudence,” with 
as much hearty good will as the Modes of old welcomed the ser- 
vices of Dejoroes. And were the decisions of the agent as sa- 
tisfactory as were those of Dejceces of old, why should not the 
result be correspondent 9 If, m order to « put an end to their 
calamities,” they did not unanimously resolve to elect lam as 
their AtR$r,— seeing that he would be precluded by allegiance 
to his own sovereign from yielding to any such requisition, — 
might they not be expected, m imitation of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago islanders with respect to the Dutch, earnestly to request 
nun, In the name and on behalf of his own government, to 
“establish its supremacy over all parties, and become sole 
umpire in their quarrels?” And this grand consummation 
being once realized, in a way so productive of peace, so 
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gladdened with the prospect of permanent security, and so 
fraught with multitudinous collateral benefits, — the realization 
of an other legitimate objects could not fail gradually to follow 
in its train 

Having thus unfolded, as fully as our limits can well admit 
of, the general scheme of operation proposed by Captain Mac* 
pherson, both in its guiding principles and leading details, we 
must return to our narrative 

After returning from his expedition into the south western 
and previously unviaited Khond districts, — shattered in health, 
hut richly laden with new information and experience — the agent 
proceeded to the Eastern districts of Goomsur, now become a 
British province, to examine into the state of affairs m that 
quarter The four Hill districts of this province occupied by 
Khonds are Bara Mutah, Athara Mutali, Hodzoghoro, and 
Chok&pacL As regards the general civil order and tranquillity 
of these tracts of country he was enabled to report favourably 
When the province became British, public peace bad been main- 
tained The happy result was, a great diminution of the amount 
of bloodshed , contests had been on a small scale , and the 
murderous axe had been rarely used. Numerous decisions 
ot questions of disputed right had been passed by the local 
authority These had taken effect, for the most part from 
the weight of our authority, and from their justice alone — 
no agency having been employed to execute them, but that 
of Sam Bisaye, the principal Khond Chief But when justice 
was thus, in any instance, administered, it was simply for 
its own sake,, and by way of accomplishing what was m 
itself an important end, without any direct or immediate 
reference to tne attainment of other ulterior and equally impor- 
tant ends, such os the abolition of the Meriah sacrifice The 
consequence wob, that, a 3 regarded the extinction of tins 
sanguinary rite, little or no real progress had been made, 
though for six years the Khonds had been British subjects, 
and various efforts had been made by Government authorities 
towards its suppression Major Campbell, after ascending 
the Ghats in January 1842, to ascertain the state of things, 
was obbged to report, that matters appeared rather to assume 
a retrogressive aspect — that w the intention to continue the sacrifice 
of human victims existed tenth widtmuasked force ” — that " per- 
suasion and remonstrance had not had the anticipated effect ” — 
and that unless more decided measures were adopted, the Meriah 
saerfee would not cease, though it might not be performed openly 
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What these “ more decided measures” were meant to be, we 
may safety infer from an expression employed two years before 
by the same gentleman In his Report of January 1839, he 
says, “the more I see of the Khonds the more is my optmon eon - 
firmed) that , unless we address ourselves to their fears, as well as 
to their better feehngs, our steps for the suppression of the Menah 
JPujah will be slow indeed? * Captain Miller had previously de- 
clared, that, in the rescue of human victims, “force and intimi- 
dation were the means that he employed.”! And, subsequently. 
Colonel Ousely, with the blunt energy of a soldier, fearlessly 
declared his conviction that the “only argument” which the 
Khonds “ could understand? was that which would be ,l sup- 
ported by force, "J while Mr Mills, the Commissioner of 
Cuttack, gave vent to his own impression of the apparently 
insuperable difficulties, by putting on record the memorable 
deliverance, viz. “ conciliatory mfans alone will not 
EFFECT THE SUPPttESSION OF THE RITF FORCE MUST PRE- 
CEDE conciliation ’*§ Seeing, then, that neither the argu- 
ment of force had been applied, on tbe one hand, nor the ar- 
gument of clearly appreciated and permanently guaranteed 
benefits on the other, we need scarcely be surprized at Major 
Campbell’s report, that the “ intention to continue the sacrifice 
ol human victims existed with undnninishcd force ” 

Such was believed, by Major Campbell and others, to be 
tbe state of feeling among the Khonds of Goomsur, at the time 
when Captain Macph ergon returned from lus expedition to the 
South ‘Western districts — a state of feeling, the existence ol 
which the searching inquiries ol the latter soon tended to place 
beyond the possibility of a doubt In his rcpoit, dated loth 
August, 1842, Captain Macpherson thus writes — 

‘ The Khonds of the tracts of Bara Mtitah and Kthsn Mfitah state, 
that after the Goomsur war in 1S36 they believed that tlie Government 
was determined to suppress the sacrifice In the beginning of 1839 they 
gave a formal pledge to discontinue the nte but not of tlieir free wilt or 
beliewng the practice to be in any degree exceptionable in reason or in jus 
tice, but in compliance with the orders of the Government as represented 
to them with tbe consequences of refusal by Sam Bis aye of Hodxoghoro, 
then lately set over them This pledge they never regarded as in any 
degree binding and they never observed it, while it was not observed by 
Sara Buaye But the rite w as discontinued within their limits to a great 
extent from the fear of punishment, although it was still occasionally 
performed in public, and frequently in private. Finding that no punish 
ment followed its practice, and seeing u freely performed in the adjoining 
district of Sam Bisaye it has been gradually resumed with all the old 

* See Calcutta Review, No XII p. 71 f See Calcutta Return, No XII p. 58 
J See Calcutta Rem w No XII p 9> $ g ee Calcutta Reuetr, No XII p 88 
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forma And this year it has been performed every where and for the most 
part publicly, with little or no apprehension of consequences Fourteen 
or fifteen public sacrifices have been offered in the three districts of Athara 
Mfitah, Bara M fit ah and Hodzoghoro, and large preparations are now 
making for future offerings 

Whether or not the whole number of Kbond offerings was diminished 
during the penod in which the sacrifice was partly Bnppressed and partly 
converted into a secret nte in these districts it is difficult to determine 
I have been able to discover no Khond resident in them who professes to 
have m any year actually gone without the fiesh for his land And the 
few non sacrificing Rhonda of the border whom 1 have had an opjxmu 

5 to question and who abstain from the w attr of land that has been 
uted with human blood within the jear assure me that there was no 
where in those tracts any interval of punt} 

, Another fact, of the utmost importance ns regards the un- 
derstanding of the future consequences of events, brought to 
light, at the same time, by Captain Macpherson, w as, that 
“ Sam Bisaye, his family, and Hindu dependents in Hodzoghoro, 
were regarded by the Khonds, and, in point of fact, were, the 
great supporters of the nte * By referring to the ninth num- 
ber of this work, page 37, it will be seen what the title 
“ Bisaye” indicated It was conferred on the great chief who 
stood in the twofold relation of “federal Patriarch ot a clustei 
of Khond tribes,” and “Agent for Khond affairs” to the 
neighbouring Zemindar-Rajah At the time of the outbicah 
of the Goomsur war, Dora Ilisaje was the person who held 
this twofold office, in connection with the Zemuidnr-R-ijah and 
Hill Khond tribes of Goomsui Bung n rebel, his office was 
forfeited, and himself ultimately sentenced to perpetual lmpn- 
etfttoKrnt At the eommenccmen t of the fnr, Sum B&s&re woe 
simply chief of one of the Khond tubes, occupying the district 
of Hodzoghoro During the first year ot the war his conduct 
proved treacherous in the highest degree * But having behaved 
hotter, and, indeed, having rendered some important services 
during the second year of the war, he was, by way of recom- 

S ense, though not without strong misgiving on the part of Mr 
tusscl, invested with the office of the late Dora Bisaye, 
and duly constituted, with much pomp and ceremonial, head 
of all the Khond tribes of Goomsur In reporting this 
fact to his Government m May 1837, Mr Russel said, “ It 
may perhaps he thought that the conduct of this man, 
during the first part of the late insurrection, attaches too 
much suspicion to his character, to justify the confidence 
now reposed in him , ” and then goes on to shew, that in the 
very peculiar state of things, a better choice could not, on the 


* See Cakuito Renew, No* IX p 16-17 
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whole, be more expediently made Captain Macpherson, how- 
ever, now found himself obliged, as the result of his inquiries, 
to report that this powerful chief had, times and ways without 
number, abused the confidence which bad been so generously 
and undeservedly placed in him 
Ab already stated, he was entrusted by the local British 
authority with the execution of their judicial decisions. In 
implementing this responsible trust, he was charged by all the 
Rhonda, with “having taken bribes, when it was possible, from 
every party to every dispute * And when spoken to on the 
subject, by Captain Macpherson, not as a matter of grave 
charge, but as a matter of universal notoriety, he simply and 
coolly replied, that ft it woe necessary that he should do so, for 
the support of lus family ” While lending himself to injustice 
generally, whenever he could hope to profit by it, he, on one 
occasion, went so far as to bring the country under lus superin- 
tendence to the brink of a rumous conflict, for the trifling 
bribe of a pair of pistols, which a Patriarch had come by in 
the Goomsur war, and which Sam Bisaye had long coveted ! 

With respect to the Menah sacrifice, his conduct was alike 
base and treacherous. To the generosity of the British Govern- 
ment he owed his exalted situation, dignities and privileges, 
wealth and power Well did he know how much that Govern- 
ment had at heart the abolition of the cruel Menah ntc He 
had solemnly engaged to asBist it in the carrying out of all its 
wishes and ameliorative plans. And yet, m spite of Ins obli- 
gations and his promises, he was found to be the chief obstruc- 
tion to its benevolent designs. The facts being too notorious 
for denial, he admitted to Captain Macphersom, without any 
hesitation or difficulty, that “ three public sacrifices had lately 
taken place, with his sanction, in Hoazoghoro , ” while his son 
avowed that “ at some of these he had himself taken the first 

I nrt * He admitted, that m his own country, there were at 
east thirty intended victims m confinement, while he was 
convicted by the evidence of the whole Khond population, of 
“ exacting a present to permit each sacrifice.” Indeed, bo glar- 
ing was the notoriety of this fact, that, when personally brought 
home to him, ** be cud not attempt to deny the general truth 
of this heavy and grievous charge” After such disclosures 
we need scarcely wonder at the following entry in Captain 
Macpherson’s official report — 

* Having grown old a* the hereditary Hindu minister of the god* at 

Hodzogboro, and ae the Biaaye or manager of its affaire with the semindart 
and with other tribes and thence being muted up with all its obligation* 
and fends, and baring, neceuanly, no idea*. of public or private justice 
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but those of the K bonds, or those of the tyrannies of the HiH Rajah*,— I 
do not think that there ware grounds for expectmg, that when placed in 
bis present position, removed from observation and from all immediate 
checks, he would be found a willing or a sincere agent lor the overthrow of 
the Khond superstition, or a faithful minister of a better system of justice. 
And in fact, his superstition, his cupidity, and bis extreme obstinacy of 
temper, naturally acquiring strength with age, now present important ob- 
stacles to the attainment of our objects f * 

Such was the unpromising and uninviting aspect of Khond 
affairs when Captain Macphersou commenced hu labours as 
Agent, with very circumscribed authority, m the Hill country 
of Goomsur But, strong in his conviction of the rectitude 
of bis own intentions and the benevolence of his own motives, 
aqd upborne by an undoubting faith in the general adaptation 
and efficacy of his well digested and long matured plans, — he 
resolved, with cheerfulness and alacrity, to attempt all which 
his very limited powers would allow 

The administration of justice, in accordance generally with 
Khond ideas and usages, and with a distinct view to the establish- 
ment of authority ana the ultimate abolition of the Menah sacri- 
fice, being the grand central and vital doctrine of his system, he 
did not wait tiff cases of disputed rights presented themselves for 
settlement He invited, and, in every lawful way, encouraged 
the bringing of such cases to him at once for adjustment, when- 
ever they might arise Accordingly he soon found himself 
thoroughly engrossed with the duties of his assumed office as 
umpire Causes flowed m upon him , and to their equitable 
settlement be gave himself with indefatigable energy and 
untiring perseverance. Nor did he labour m vauu He soon, 
hod the unspeakable consolation of witnessing the fruit of 
his labours, in the general satisfaction which his decisions 
gave, and the general confidence, which, in consequence, he 
succeeded m inspiring in the naturally suspicious and obdu- 
rate breasts of the Khond?. Of his method of procedure he 
furnishes us with one specimen in detail , and os it will help 
to convey a better idea of the state of feeling among the 
Khonds, and his way of consulting it without injurious com- 
promise, we may here quote the enure statement — 

“ Major Campbell, in the beginning of this year, settled by an amicable 
arrangement confirmed by a solemn promise, a dispute betwixt two 
branches of the Cretmgia tribe, in the course of which two men had 
already fallen upon either side. The beads of one of these branches, how- 
ever, named Lando Mullik and Comti Mullik, immediately afterwards 
gamed Sam Dtsaye by presents, and determined to renew the contest. The 
people of A thorn Mfitah were nearly equally divided as the allies of the 
contending parties who are of a non sacrificing tube from the South. 8am 
Buaye now sent messengers to the tnbee which wore opposed to his 
friends, threatening them with the vengeance of the Government if they 
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moved in the adjusted miarreJ, while the parti*an» of the 
at tbe same time, secreiiy encouraged to prepare to strike a blow a eudden 
attack was made in which aw persons of the branch which relying for 
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alarmed at tbe length to which matters were proceeding then did all that 
was possible with the aid of another sirdar, from the low country to 
allay the atorm and it was .fortunately kept under until my arrival Had 
ih» not been effected, a conflict must nave arisen involving at least the 
whole great district of Athara Mutah in deadly strife, which must have 
been fatal to the hope of accomplishing at present any of the objects of tl)e 
Government, -of which peace is plainly the first condition 

I investigated this matter m the presence of the chief people of Athara 
Mfitah, and they with the parties and Sam Bisaye gave their evidence 
and stated their opinions freely upon every point All were agreed as* to 
the facts of the case And in these discussions I must obsen e that the 
desire of peace was plainly the leading idea in t\ ery mind Tbe greatest 
happiness which we seek for said all the patriarchs * is this that the only 
axe known m Athara &f titah shall be the wood-axe and that ei ery man 
shall enjoy hu own in peace ” The complaining parties spoke out plainly 
and truly They said that they had suffered this affliction entirely from the 
Government s not having protected them while it had preientcd them 
through Sam Btsaje— by whose warning to their allies both these and they 
were deceived — from protecting themseh es, which they were perfectly able 
to have done and all present went with them 

f trust that the mode in which ! have acted in this case under the con 
etrunt of circumstances wholly different from any that are contemplated by 
our laws will be approi ed 

The matter was plainly to be dealt with upon the broadest new of the 
circumstances and with reference to our general objects It was obviously 
necessary to demonstrate that the JSrtt object of the Go\errnnem was to 
establish peace and also, that what its authority had bound, was not to be 
unloosed But war betwixt branches of tribes is necessarily m no degree 
criminal m the sight of the Rhonda The institutions which render it at 
once unnecessary and unlawful do not exist amongst them , and we bare 
not declared it criminal Its punishment as a crime m this case would 
therefore, hare been quite unintelligible to them would hate been impost,! 
ble with justice with reference to the numbers concerned, and would have 
put an end to confidence in our views of justice, as necessary for the ore 
serration of the peace 1 June simply imprisoned the two chief offenders 
at biowgaom until security shall be obtained for their cunduct or until the 
state of Society shall warrant their release, and I do not conceive that they 
should be Lba object of farther proceedings The effect of their confine 
ment ha* been most satisfactory They are constantly visited by the Kliouds 
all parties concur in the justice of their punishment as exettors of discord, 
and a* breakers of faith with the Government and express themselves 
with freedom to than respecting it and they have no reply but “ that they 
acted in the old way misled by Sam Bisaye ' The decisions formerly 


passed hy the local authority which were tending to give way, stand 6nn 
Those since passed have been promptly obeyed j alf has been tranquillity, 
confidence and good feeling t and the number and the variety of matters 
which have since been brought by the Kbond* for «Ulemtni have been 
endkss It will, I hope be posable lo liberate the confined patriarch* with 
good effect a few mouths hence ” 
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Having thus succeeded, at an earlier period than, m his most 
sanguine mood, he had ever ventured to anticipate, in gaming 
the confidence of these wild and barbarous, though, in many 
respects, simple and unsophiscated people, he next began, in 
terms of his appointment, to make cautious inquisition into 
the all-important matter of the abolition of human sacrifice 
He addressed himself first to the Khonds of Bara Mtitah At 
his express invitation, the Patriarchs and men of influence 
came and remained with him at Nowgaum for above a fort- 
night. The time was spent in discussing every point connected 
frith their situation, their religion, their relations with other 
Khonds, and to the Government. His chief or primary object 
* was to ascertain exactly their ideas and feelings, and to com- 
rnumcate to them a few distinct conceptions of the general 
views ot the Government towards them He was anxious to 
avoid the formal consideration of future arrangements with 
them, until he should be able to viBit the Hill country with ade- 
quate power to complete them Such reticence with respect 
to the future was Boon found, however, to be impossible , nei- 
ther did it, at length, appear to be desirable, entirely to avoid 
the contemplation of prospective measures. In the end, as the 
result of friendly but almost interminable discussions, various 
definite propositions were made to lnm, indicative of the 
willingness of the Khonds to relinquish the rite of human 
sacrifice, upon certain conditions of which the more material 
were the following — 

“That they shall be received mto the immediate protection of the Govern 
ment, and shall always obtain justice from it. 

That if any Khond of Bara Mutah shall infringe the engagement to 
abstain from the sacrifice and from the use of human flesh, he shall suffer 
very severe punishment at the hands of the Government, as such an infrac- 
tion, besides being a breach of faith with the Government and with his own 
people, may involve the latter in rum from the wrath at their gods 

lhat the Khonds shall be at liberty to aacnfice buffaloes monlcies goats, 
&c to their deities, with all the solemnities which are now observed on oc- 
casions of human sacnfice 

The Khonds of Bara Mhtah promise to abstain from the great rite in 
perfect freedom from fear or constraint, seeking to obtain from the Govern 
meut the constant protection and the justice above specified But they beg 
permission to say that if Sam Bisaye and the Khonds of Hodsoghoro shall 
be allowed to contmae the sacrifice, the difficulty of abstinence from it upon 
their part will be so very greatly increased, that it is a question with them, 
whether it will be possible for them to observe absolute abstinence at least 
for more than five years “ 

The proposers of these terms were then sent back to their 
hills, there to reconsider them, and to submit them to tho Coun- 
cils of the tribes They were bo submitted , and in eight dajs, 
the Agent was informed that they were “ universally agreed to-T 
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He had reason to believe that this spontaneously proffered agree- 
ment was made in sincerity, and that some ground was thereby 
afforded on winch to act. Still, on this subject, by way of pre- 
caution, he deemed it proper to record the following calm, 
candid, and moderate remarks — 

" I estimate at a low rate the power of barbarous men to emancipate 
themselves from the bonds of ancle ut superstition Permanent abstinence 
from the vital ordinances of a deity, the faith m whose omnipotence is 
unshaken, is, I concave, entirely beyond the strength of men, supported 
only by the few and imperfectly perceived reasons and by the comparsuvely 
weak and superficial feelings which at present influence these people, the 
most advanced of whom look tremblingly to the multiplication of their 
le«s«r sacrifices, and to the shelter of the plea of virtual constraint by our 
authority as a compensation or an apology for the omission of thgr 
chief ntc. The punishment of the breach of an obligation so to abstain 
is plainly a matter of great difficulty But when the general state of opi 
mon and fading shall through the operation of the influences which we 
can apply, render it advisable and possible any where to deter individuals 
from this worship by punishment, there is fortunately room to hope that it 
may be done effectually as the Khonds apprehend from their gods tem- 
poral punishments alone, which, or their equivalents, we can employ ' 

He next communicated with the tnbes of Athora Mutah 
Nineteen out of their twenty-one Patriarchs of brandies came 
and remained for some time with him One of the chiefs who did 
not appear (the Patriarch of Lohenngiah) sent a representa- 
tive and an apology , the other (the chief of Cottingiali) offered 
no excuse The ideas and feelings of these people differed very 
materially, « their detads, from those of the Khonds of Bara 
Mutah, to whom they arc m every point of view inferior 
Although Captain Macpheraon was, m their case also, very 
anxious to waive the consideration of distinct arrangements for 
the future, these Patriarchs, after very long and anxious discus- 
sions upon almost every subject to which their knowledge or 
their imaginations reached, could not be prevented from offer- 
ing to relinquish the nte of sacrifice, << upon the condition of 
their receiving protection and peace and justice from the Govern- 
ment* 

They were then requested to return home, in order to sub- 
mit the question to the Tribes and their Councils , and they 
left, in the confident assurance, that they would be able to 
send in their victims m a few days, in token of their general 
consent As was anticipated, however, their people were not 
to be so easdy swayed. There was at first much and even 
strenuous opposition. But at the end of seven weeks, Captain 
Macpherson received the intimation that "all were finally 
agreed,” with the exception of the people of Lohenngiah and 
Cottingiab, whose Patriarchs had absented themselves when 
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ongj oally summoned, and who now declared that they (t would 
not abandon their ancient worship " The evil genius of Sam 
11 1 say e hod been at work witli these people and their chiefs;, 
whose country borders on Hodzoghoro. An agent of his was 
actually found to be resident among these two Branch Tribes , 
and it could not be doubted that, under his malign influence, 
they were prevailed upon to assume an hostile attitude The 
victims, scattered throughout the tracts occupied by the other 
nineteen tnbes, with the exception of about a dozen, were 
punctually delivered up to Captain Macpherson 

Success, so great onu unexpected, might well have elated the 
mind of the agent, and hurried him impetuously forward in 
his new career But he knew when and where to pause, as 
well as where and when energetically to operate His ardour 
was only matched by his prudence, and his activity by his 
penetrating foresight Hitherto every step had been taken 
with the greatest circumspection and caution Knowing that 
it was vain to attempt to reach the body of the people other- 
wise than through their own venerated chiefs, he judiciously 
sent for these, with the view of indoctrinating their minds with 
lus own views and wishes. Knowing, at the same time, from 
the constitution of Kbond society, that the chiefs, of themselves, 
could decide nothing authoritatively for their respective tnbes, 
and that any decision binding on tl*e tribe could only emanate 
from an assembled council of chiefs and people, he, as judici- 
ously, sent bock the Patriarchs to consult with their followers 
And now, while burning with desire to push on the advantage 
he hid gamed, he, at the same time, was rescdtfteJy determined 
to do nothing rashly He longed to advance with rapid pace 
to the realization of bis fondest wishes , but, fearful of making a 
false step and keenly alive to tho fatal consequences that might 
ensue therefrom, lie deliberately romed m his zeal, — preferring 
to walk slowly for tho sake of treading surely He hod suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a hold of the people of the two principal 
Khond districts of Goomsur, winch promised a great and per- 
manent triumph, and lus purpose was to devote himself to 
the strengthening of that hold, in ordor to secure a firm step- 
ping stone for after progress, rather than, by premature efforts, 
run the risk of failure and its disastrous issues elsewhere By 
these and such like considerations was his conduct now regula- 
ted With th| people of Chokapod, the third of the Khond 
districts of Goomsur, there had of late been little communication. 
Judging from the demeanour of tho few of its Patriarchs 
whom he had seen* he shrewdly inferred that their minds were 
not quite prepared for the free (Bscnssion of their religion, as 
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of any other vital subject , and so he made up his mind to wait 
a more favourable opportunity for dealing with them. In like 
manner from the character, position and known antagonism of 
bain Bisaye, ho felt that there would bo extreme difficulty in 
dealing with him and his people^ In order to such effective 
dealing, he felt that it was necessary to ascertain exactly the 
ideas and feelings, upon many subjects, of the Khonds and 
Hindus of Sana’s own district, and of the tracts beyond, where 
he had influence —and this, by direct communication with them, 
which the wily chief lately prevented by the most jealous pro- 
hibition of their approach to him When such full information 
was obtained, a decided course should be resolved upon. In the 
meanwhile, the greatest care should be taken to prevent hipj 
from formally assuming the character towards which his actions 
tended, -'that of head of the determined votaries ol tho ancient 
ritual Having ascertained that the people of the two recusant 
tribes of Atbara Mutah had resolved to sacrifice several victims 
at the return of next full moon , and being duly apprized by 
the Patriarchs of the other tribes, that, if these sacnficcs 
should be permitted, all or nearly all their people would be 
strongly tempted to break through their weak resolutions 
and share m the flesh , — he turned his most serious attention sim- 
ply to the adoption of measures to prevent these and other public 
offerings, without alienating the minds of the inhabitants of the 
tracts with which he had not yet communicated 

Having now done all which, with his limited powers, it was 
competent for him to undertake, and a great deal more than, 
in so short a tune and with such incommensurate means, 
could well have been anticipated , and having, above all, been 
now privileged, though under very disadvantageous circum- 
stances, to exemplify the nature and demonstrate the efficacy 
of his proposed plan of grappling with the Menoh difficulty, 
by partially reducing it to practice ,— he resolved to address 
Government anew on the subject He could not but feel 
that he might now do so, with enhanced effect. He came 
forward, no longer as a mere theorist however sound, but os 
an experimentalist who had actually verified the soundness 
of the theoiy, to the utmost, which the inadequacy of the 
means at his disposal, could possibly allow His scheme, 
viewed as a theory, was not a mere ingenious hypothesis — a 
mere Conjecture or guess. It was, from the first, based on 
actually observed facts, and direct inevitable references from 
these facts, wise men might, therefore, not be ashamed or 
affiaid to take it up and try it, lost it might prove an utter 
chimera. But now, when tested and authenticated by results 
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which proved its applicability and power, it did not need the 
sagacity of the pre-eminently wise to detect its merits, or 
the advocacy of the astutely subtle to secure it from obloquy or 
contempt. It plainly stood forth as a veritable engine ot 
unmistakable potency And all that was required, was, that 
an enlightened and philanthropic Government would take it 
up m all its latitude — give free scope for the lull action of 
its power— judiciously regulate its varied movements— and 
then rejoice over the magnificent products which it Beemed 
fitted to realize 

To this object, therefore, Captain Macpherson now strenu- 
ously addressed himself In so doing, he briefly, but in a 
masterly style, recapitulated the leading points and features 
of the former expositions of his plans. He had before stated 
at length, that, — from the constitution and characteristic condi- 
tions of society among the Khond tribes, together with the 
spirit of their manners and habits of feeling, — the establish- 
ment of distinct relations with them os subjects, must prove 
the necessary basis of the authority by which we might 
hone to effect the suppression of the nte of human sacrifice — 
and that, by the combined application of the \anous species 
of influence, which might be addressed to them, through their 
wants and interests and through particular classes of society 
and individuals, that authority might be made adequate to the 
accomplishment of our purpose The relations which he now 
proposed to establish, were, for the nearer tribes or those of 
Goomsur, “ submission to laws directly administered by us” — 
for those more remote, or beyond the British territory of 
Goomsur, u the practical acknowledgment of our supremacy ” 
How these objects were to be hopefully prosecuted and ulti- 
mately attained, he again explains and enforces in the fol- 
lowing strain — 

“ The institutions of the Khonda suffice generally, to moMlOM order and 
security mthm tribes but no general authority etuis to control these, or 
their branches , or powerful individuals to determine questions of noil right 
between them and to enforce its decisions hence, Society u every where 
distracted by contests, animosities , and feuds The Kbauds from the cks 
Unetive circumstances of their social ctmcfifton, fare necessarily felt severely 
this great want and have attempted to supply it And wherever tt has dee a 
possible from the nature of our intercourse twM them that confidence m the 
character and the objects of the Government should have arum, they have 
shewn a desire to receive a remedy for tt at our hands 

Tbs great want, of a Cunt jurisdiction capable of determining Society to 
order, 1 conceive that we can supply to the most accessible of those tribes, 
«* a form, and in a spirit suitable to their character and their circumstances 
so that our authority shall, m virtue of i ts bentfictai character, and 
through combination with other influences, become supreme The remoter 
tribes, when they shall perceive that our objects are purely benevolent, and 
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beneficial tot U, 1 behove readily receive tke idea of its supremacy and will 
regard general subordination to U, leading to submisspm, not as an oppres- 
sive but as an elevating and o desirable ctmiwe^wu 

What u to be done then, in the first instance, is this, to establish our 
direct authority over the people or Bara Mutah and Athara MGtah as 
subjects, mow the bam of the sAm«utralim of justice, while ws surround 
and combine this measure with all the other measures which I have else 
where* enumerated, and, at the same time, assert our Supremacy, and extend 
our influence by every means that eon be demsed over the remoter tribes 
Tke suppression of the rite of sacrifice bemg expected a a a gradual result 
of tke direct and mdsnsct pressure of our authority, and of our various 
and accumulating influence 

The view which I hare farmed as to the law to be administered in these 
districts, and the powers to be given to the local agency for its administrs- 
tton » this. We ore to attempt, ekvfly by engrafting our authority upon tke 
institutions tf these tribes, to give them justice not only as an kn'o 
BUT AS A CHIBS MRAN8 Or ACQUIRING THI DOMINION OVER Ttflli 
WHICH IS NECESSARY TO KFFKCT OUR OBJECTS. Those laWS must 
therefore, necessarily be their own usages, with such modifications and 
additions calculated to advance those objects as ever changing circum 
stances shall dictate Sueh laws it seems plain that the local authority 
must determine as well as administer, while the Government can but pre- 
scribe the principles —the spirit, and the modes m which it shall act 

I beg leave, therefore to suggest — 

That the Khonds, the Sourahs, and every class of inhabitants of the hill 
country within the Ganjam agency, shall be excepted from the operation of 
the instructions by Government for the administration m it of civil and 
criminal justice and that all persons residing elsewhere within the agency 
shall, in respect of the offence of trafficking in human victims, and that of 
buying or selling children unlawfully, be excepted from the operation of 
so much of those instructions as relates to criminal justice 

That the local agency be instructed to administer civil and criminal 
justice to tbe population iff the lull country, and to the persons residing 
elsewhere who are above excepted according to equity and to their usages 
and customs with a view to the accomplishment of the objects prescribed 
by the Government The rules with respect to property held on tenures 
resembling the feudal to remain unchanged The local authority to have 
power to sentence to imprisonment with or without bard labour for six 
years, and to lfia stripes, and to carry into execution and to (emit at any 
time the whole or any part of such sentence, without reference to superior 
authority hut sanction to be required for the execution or for the remit* 
sion or any higher punishment. The proceedings of the local authority to 
be submitted to the Government, not to the Foujdan Adalut, which 
cannot recognise the principle! or the forms upon which they must be 
conducted 

I beg leave to observe, dial I propose these limits to the discretionary 
power of the local agency, rather with reference to existing usage, than 
because I think it certain that higher penalties will be rarely required, or 
that the opinion oi the local officers must not determine their necessity 
The chief questions which will ante in these tenets may be thus classified 

I Questions betwixt persons of different tribes or branches iff tnbes 
relating to property m the soil 
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3 Questions betwixt the same persona relating to usages of marriage 
and of concubinage 

3 Breaches of the peace arising out of these two classes of questions 

4 The sale and purchase of victims by Hindus 

5 The sole and purchase of victims by Pan*as and other castes not 
Hindus 

6. The sale and purchase of victims by Hindu* 

7 The sacrifice of victims, or the use of the flesh of victims by persons 
of each of these classes 

I hare already* laid before the Government the reasons which appear 
to me to require, that the Khond tracts of Bo ad and Dnapallah in the 
Cuttack Diatnct should be included in the same plan of operations with 
those of Gootnaur 

1 have instituted careful enquiries with respect to the procurers of victims 
both below and above the Ghats in this quarter, and have obtained a list 
of most of the persons who are habitually engaged in this traffic 1 have, 
at the same time ascertained that the Khond country of Gootnaur, (and 
of course that of Boad) is supplied Co a great extent with victims by Pan 
was of the ad)ommg aemmdanea of Nyaghur, Dusspallah and Boad m the 
Cuttack district. 

I propose that energetic measures shall be immediately taken against the 
procurers of every class , but such measures will under these circumstan- 
ces plainly avail nothing if they shall be limited to the Ganjam district 
The xemindanes of Nyaghur, Duspallah and Boad, are far removed from 
the seat of the Magistracy m Cuttack and their police u I believe entirely 
in the hands of the zemindar* 1 perceive no means of acting effectually 
upon the procurers residing m them, but that of making the officers of this 
district like the officers employed m suppressing Thuggee Joint Magistrates 
m Cuttack and by giving the criminal tnbunalB of Ganjam and of Cuttack 
joint jurisdiction over persons accused of the offence of procuring victims 
in the three xemindanes which I have named 

The agency which is required for the execution of the measures which I 
suggest is plainly the great difficulty Had our experience of the climate 
of the Ghats last year been less disastrous I should have felt confident 

K . this point. But the few persons who then accompanied me to the 
to acquire experience are dead or disabled for true service and 
the difficulty of finding for the future a succession of able and experienced 
instruments for a work which demands much ability, and much preparation, 
which la repulsive to the best instructed castes, attractive to none, and so 
exceedingly dangerous, is not to be disguised 
My hope is that the districts in which I now propose to act may prove 
to be less unhealthy than the other tracts that with elephant carnage, 
very brief visits may be frequently made to them with safety i that efficiency 
may be given to some instruments native to the climate and, from my late 
experience that very much may be done effectually from the nearest safe 
points below the Ghats, 1 possess now, is a few men if aided as 1 shall 
indicate, the means of attempting what I have proposed, to dispense justice 
to Bara Mfitah and Athara Mfit&b, and to communicate with the other 
districts in the manner required 

It is plain, that the decisions of authority m these tracts must be carried 
into effect by instruments very carefully chosen and instructed The paika 
of the tracts lying under the Hills are alone, in any degree, fitted by local 
knowledge, and by constitution, for this work The elite of these bare 
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now fortunately been embodied for several years in tbe Company of Sebun- 
dies» and have learnt habits of discipline and they are commanded by a son 
of tbe late (Ujah of Souradah, who passed bis youth mthe Khond Country, 
and who I believe may be made, aa hu brother is already an instrument 
of high value m carrying Out this design I propose therefore, that for the 
present, fifty men, or one-half of this body carefully selected from the 
whole shall, with their officer be assigned to this service I do not think 
that it can be attempted successfully without this aid 

With respect to the use of force it seems to me that we must keep 
distinctly in new the risk of producing feelings of antipathy toward# the 
Government in the nearer tracts to which alone it can be applied, which 
most be fatal at least to the hope of establishing influence in the districts 
beyond «nd the risk that the hhouds if force shall be used directly and 
prominently to suppress their great nte will regard its abolition aa the 
sole object of our interference with them instead of one of many objects 
of v; kith the other* are palpably beneficial and will necessarily resist ti <ss 
a tyranny It therefore seemB to me that force should be uaed only as a 
secondary mean* — should be applied only to coerce individuals when societies 
have been gamed." 

After next briefly adterting to other subsidiary and colla- 
teral measures, some of which had been originally pioposed 
by Mr Russel , and more especially to the means ol greatly 
improving the principal and most frequented route from the 
districts of the upper valley of the Mahanudi through the 
Khond tracts of Gooinsur and by the Couraunghn Ghat, to 
the Ganjam coast , — Captain Macpherson concludes his elabo- 
rate and masterly report, by urging the necessity for the 
early adoption by Government of a general and systematic plan 
of operations. But while he urged the necessity of speedily 
adopting such a comprehensive plan, he did not propose that the 
whole field should be actually entered on at once Is o t his judi- 
cious proposition was, that it should be taken up gradually and 
piecemeal — beginning with the portion winch held out the 
most encouraging hopes of early and certain success, and 
then making use of the portion gained as a fulcrum on which 
to prise the lever of reform, in advancing to the next. For 
the commencement of the*e operations, lie proposed to select 
the sacrificing tracts, where infanticide is not practised, and 
which are included in the adjacent Zeimndariea of Gooinsur, 
Boad and DuspaHah — and that, for the following conclusive 
reasons — 

That portion of tita country i* m every respect tbe best known, and la 
i* part surveyed In the tracts of Goomsur alone in this part of the regions 
of the Ghats is the idea of the supremacy of the Government distinctly 
received our direct authority having been exercised in them during the last 
six years The possession and tbe immediate administration of the Hindu 
part of the Goomsur xemindary enable* us to exert a very powerful direct 
influence over its hill districts The latter are separated as has been stated 
from the sacrificing Khond tracts to the southward, except at a single point 
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by a Urge interposed non sacrificing population Their population, and 
that of the adjoining Khond districts of Bead and DuspalUh generally 
understand the Uriya language, while the southern Khond s speak no 
Hindu tongue a consideration of the greatest importance Hie Khond 
plateau of Goomgur and Boad is by far the most accessible part of the bill 
country in this quarter And finally there is some reason to hope that its 
clunate may not prove to be so deadly as that of the southern districts ” 

Both the reports, the earlier, that of April, and the latter, 
that of August, 1842 — with their varied and novel information, 
and weighty and well matured recommendations, — were duly 
submitted to the Madras Government, and by it were received 
with the favour which they so eminently deserved The 
Madras Council, so far as we can learn, appear to have 
hsen unanimous m their approbation of the reports and of 
the general plan of operations therein suggested The head 
of the Government in particular, Lord Elphinstone, being 
about to retire from lua exalted office, recorded his con- 
current views in the form of a minute, characterized alike by 
the ability of the statesman and the hearty earnestness of the 
philanthropist. Ia that minute, which in the issue was found 
laithfull} to represent the sentiments of the Council, his Lord- 
ship, as we understand, declared that, on the point of making over 
the Government to his successor, he could say with truth that few 
subjects lmd given lnm greater anxiety, and in none had he felt 
grcatei difficulty, than in the measures to be adopted for the 
suppression of the horrible custom of human sacrifice among 
the mid tubes of Khondistan The duty and necessity of our 
intei vent ion as the rulers of this country to put a stop to 
tfhs revolting practice, find afwuys been apparent to inn no- 
thing in fact could, in his estimation, exceed the weight of this 
obligation except the difficulty of its performance In review- 
ing pn«t measures he cleaily shewed why the Government had 
discountenanced the employment of intimidating threats which 
could not be enforced, aud the application of force which was 
alike unsuitable mid impracticable in a word, why it counsel- 
led conuli ition and deprecated whatever might lead to irrita- 
tion and distrust He was led to shew why the only original 
ineasmo which Major Campbell had proposed, viz. that of pur - 
chamiq victims from, the Khonda at the price which they cost ,* 
would be, in the highest degree, impolitic and nugatory He 
dwelt on the constant support whioh the Government nad af- 
forded to every expedient for improving, through the establish- 
ment of fairs and the opening of new routes, the means of 
communication and intercourse between the Khonds and the 
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inhabitants of the low country , and pointed to the sud which 
had been rendered m the rescue of victims, and the condign 
punishment of kidnappers. But all these and such like mea- 
sures he regarded as merely of an isolated, desultory and inade- 
quate character. They ooold never cope with the real evil , 
or of themselves suffice for the attainment of our object. In 
looking back on all the statements and reports laid before Go- 
vernment, apart from those of Captain Macpherson, he could 
not find amongst them all, any proposal that amounted to any 
thing like a connected, fixed, or definite plan Indeed there 
was a total lack of such information as might enable the 
Government or any of its agents to lay down any thing like a 
settled plan or system of operations. Hence the origin of the 
proposition to depute a special agent to visit the Khond dis- 
tricts — one grand end of such appointment being the collecting 
of the requisite information. In his original Report of 1841, 
and still more, in his two recent reports of April and August 
1842, Captain Macpherson had succeeded m conveying much 
more definite and precise information as to the social condition 
of the Khonds, and of the limits of the various superstitions 
which prevailed amongst them than we were before at all ac- 
quainted with Nothing could prove more clearly than these 
reports, the inutility of partial and desultory efforts, and the 
absolute necessity of well digested and systematic ones. Towards 
the formation and final adoption of such measures, these vain- 
able and highly interesting reports furnished invaluable materi- 
als, as well as admirable suggestions. The introduction of our in- 
fluence among the Zemindar-Rajahs, with the Khond Chiefs and 
their people , w other words, the establishment of our autho- 
rity, as supreme *nft paramount, m these wAd tracts, was 
clearly pointed out as an object to be steadily and persevenngly, 
but gradually and cautiously pursued. We were to appear in the 
first instance not as imperious innovators, but as mediators, or 
rather arbitrators or umpires — interposing our good offices when 
suitable opportunities offered — settling quarrels and disputes, 
and composing feuds between the various chiefs, and directly 
between the hill tribes themselves The influence thus acquir- 
ed was to be directed to the one great object in view, viz the 
abolition of the sacrifice And Captain Macphereon’a Reports 
distinctly pointed out the mode m which such influence 
was to be directed, as well as the time and the place in 
which it might bo moot beneficially exercised. The dis- 
covery of the non-saenfiemg and Jnfaaticidal tribes, as well 
of tribes who practised neither of these detestable rites, to- 
gether with the division of the country into distinct tracts 
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with reference to these peculiarities, were justly regarded as 
of the first importance The success which attended Captain 
Macpherson’s proceedings in the two great Khond districts 
of Bara Mdtah and Athara Mutah was warmly hailed as 
confirmatory of the soundness of the general ,views set forth 
in the author’s reports, and highly encouraging os regarded 
future efforts of a similar description elsewhere Verbal 
pledges had indeed been often given before, but, it did not 
escape the sagacity of Lord Elphrastone and his council, that 
these had been marked with singular deficiencies. The grand 
omission in every former compact with these tribes, waB, the 
absence of all acknowledgement on our part of the duty of 
affording protection and justice to the Khond s, and on their side , 
the duty of submission and obedience to the Government , while m 
the proposals made to Captain Macpherson by the Khonda 
of Bara iMutah and Athara Mfttah, which were universally 
agreed to by them, thia-omisBion had been fully supplied. For- 
merly too, the pledges had uniformly been given or extorted 
under the influence of fear, they were, theiefore, involuntary 
and forced whereas, now, they were proffered as the result 
of full deliberation and discussion , they were, for the first 
time, really voluntary and free And whether these conditions 
would be faithfully observed or not, a spontaneous acknowledg- 
ment had been acquired of our right to interfere, w Inch the 
tribes themselves could no lunger dispute, and to which, if 
prudently and steadily asserted, they would doubtless submit 
without apprehersion or distrust But out of this compact, 
now first voluntarily admitted, arose the necessity of a more 
Bimple system of control than that of the existing law That 
protection and justice winch the state of society among the 
Kbonds demanded, could not be afforded , that salutary control, 
which was needed, could not be exercised, nor even that right of 
interference winch had been acquired, be prudently enforced, 
while we continued to act upon the principles or to observe the 
forms of judicial proceedings made for people in so very dif- 
ferent a stage of civilization For these aud similar leasons, 
his Lordship in Council appeal edcoidially to approve of Captam 
Macphereou’e proposal that the entire hill population with the 
several agencies of Cuttack, Ganjara, and Vizngapatam should 
be withdrawn from the usual civil and criminal jurisdiction — 
that parties m the low country concerned m procuring Menah 
victims should be excepted from the same — and that tne special 
agent should be invested with the power to adjudicate m civil 
cases according to equity, and in criminal, with immediate 
jurisdiction to the extent pointed out in the second report 
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Conceiving it, moreover, to be of the utmost importance to 
act simultaneously and energetically against the traffic m human 
victims, it was adjudged to be desirable that the Khond agent, 
and the magistrates in the adjoining districts of Cuttack, 
should be invested with joint jurisdiction, which should also be 
extended to the Criminal Courts of the several districts* For 
the carrying out of the judicial decisions, the fifty paiks sought 
for by Captain Macpherson might at once be placed at his 
disposal* And in all these varied measures was distinctly 
seen and recognized the sure pound work of a systematic 
course of proceeding, from winch His Lordship m Council 
anticipated ultimate success 

But, while his Lordship in Council thus emphatically approv- 
ed of the extended and systematic plan of ojierations suggested 
by Captain Macpherson, it was felt that, from the enlarged 
sphere of action embraced by it, and from its requiring the 
combined co-operation of the Bengal and Madias Governments, 
together with the appointment of a special agent invested with 
peculiar and extraordinary powers, — it would be necessary to 
submit it for the consideration and sanction of the Go^ crnment 
of India. And his Lordship m Council resolved to lose no time 
in bringing it to the notice of that Supreme Authority rSor 
was this resolution an idle or nugatory one In due season 
it was transmitted, formally endorsed with the nppiobation of 
the Madras Government, to tbe Governor-Geneial of India 
j» Conned, with the earnest recommendation that it should 
be favourably received, — in its essential spirit and substance 
adopted, — and with the least practicable dehiv acted on Indeed, 
from the very nature of the case and peculiar circumstances, 
it was abundantly obvious that, if ever acted on at all, the 
Booner the better , — while the feelings of many of those most 
deeply concerned were mantling warmly m its favour , and 
ere the latent seeds of aversion elsewhere should dcvclopc 
themselves in overt acts of defiant antagonism 

But, unhappily, the season proved most inauspicious for the 
prompt or immediate consideration of such a subject ns that 
of the abolition of the Menah sacrifice among the barbarous, 
but politically harmless, Khonds There wei e olher native 
tribes, not commonly reputed to be barbarous, who were then 
striking the deadliest blow at the prestige of British invincibility 
and supremacy, that had yet been inflicted since the sceptre of 
the Great Mogul was first wrenched by British prowess from 
bis grasp Lord Elphma tone’s Minute bore the date of the 
22d SeptemW Tbe extract from the Minutes of consultation 
of tbe Madras Government, bearing the honoured signature 
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of Mr Walter Elliot, and forwarded to the Governor-General 
in Council, were dated the 10th December, 1842 By that 
tune. Sir Alexander Bur nos and other British officers bad 
been cruelly murdered at Kabul , and one messenger of evil 
tidings after another was fast travelling to the metropolis 
— each conveying more disastrous intelligence than bis pre- 
decessor Such, therefore, was not the time, when any Gover- 
nor-General — haunted as he must have been by terrible visions 
of wholesale massacre, and ominous forebodings as to the safety 
and stablihtv of the empire itself— could well be expected 
to turn aside his attention, and direct it, with concentrated 
energy, to the adjustment of plans lor suppressing, in a remote, 
obscure and peaceful province, a social evil which involved 
no political urgency or danger 

Here, however, for the present we muBt pause The recep- 
tion which the Madras application and reference met with at the 
hands of the Supreme Government, and the varied and deeply 
interesting statements, illustrative of the further proceedings 
which constitute the second, series of Government measures 
for the abolition of human sacrifices among the Khonds, 
must now be reserved for another fitting opportunity — the 
present contribution being intended only as a first part or 
instalment Enough, however, has, we trust, been adduced to 
indicate both the general and specific nature of the proceedings 
— enough to shew that they are marked by peculiarities which 
fairly entitled them to be regarded as altogether a distinct class 
from the first* In our statement of principles, plans and 
operations, the name of Captain Macpberson is that which 
most conspicuously appears But this is no doing of ours We 
srmpYy imposed upon ourseYveBthe task oS futthfoYry debcneaVmg 
facta as we found them recorded m authoritative documents 
In a former paper, the names of Rus«eJ, Bannermon, Miller, 
Hill, Campbell, Mills, Hicks, and Ouseley, were those which 
most prominently occurred Captain Macpberson did not then 
make his appearance on the scene as an actor at all In the 
course of our historic narrative, however, we duly and re- 
gularly arrived at the period when he did enter, as sole actor, 
on the scene And if it be lawful, merely for the sake of 
illustration, to compare small things with gieat, it must be 
obvious that the principles, plans and operations of this period 
are as exclusively those of Captain Macpherson, as the princi- 
ples, plans and operations of the Peninsular Campaigns were 
those of the Duke of Wellington It, therefore, throughout 


These have been felly and impartially recorded in No. XJI of thu work. 
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this period, the principal figure m the foreground of our historic 
sketchy be that of Captain Macpherson, it is solely because, 
throughout that period, he was in reality the most conspicuous 
personage, as a propounder of principles, a deviser or plans, 
and an executor of important deeds. We are utterly uncon- 
scious of being swayed or actuated by any undue personal bias 
or favouritism towards Captain Macpherson Quite the con- 
trary Of him we literally knew nothing till we perueed, in 
manuscript copy, a considerable portion of his original re- 
port of 1841 That report at once arrested our attention 
The theme was novel and to our mind of singular interest — 
the main object contemplated, one of deep concern to the 
cause of humanity — while the report presented itself as a 
remarkable monument of indefatigable industry, unconquer- 
able perseverance, and no ordinary mental perspicuity, judg- 
ment, and good sense* It was the perusal of that report 
which led to our knowing or caring any thing about the 
author So that it was truly his own labours which led us to 
feel an interest in the man, and not any previous knowledge 
of the man that influenced us to take an interest m his labours. 


On some other vital subjects, unconnected with Khond affaire, 
it might soon be found, that opinions were conscientiously 
entertained which might seem to be irreconcilably at variance 
Bat we should be ashamed of the petty littleness of mind, or 
the one-sided partiality of partizanship, that would prevent us 
from perceiving or acknowledging the real merits of any in- 
dividual's measures and achievements in one grand and impor- 
tant department of observation and experiment, merely because 
in some other department of speculation, doctrine, or practice, 
there might be found between us the widest difference of 
judgment 

In the lengthened statements and extracts which we have 
furnished, our readers have been provided with ample means 
of forming their own judgment of Captain Macphereon’s origi- 
nal plans and operations. And our earnest monition is, that, 
as a simple act of justice, they may not suffer their honestly 
formed views of the essential merits of these, to be obfuscated 
by the dust and smoke which unhappy controversy has succeeded 
m raising about his more recent proceedings. Whatever may 
be the cWacter of the latter — and we have no reason to suppose 
them materially different— they cannot and ought not to be 
allowed retrospectively to affect the clearly defined and mtelii- 
pble character of the former How the controversy which of 
late has enveloped the public mind in a dense and lurid gloom 
of uncertainty and doubt, may have originated, it is not for us 
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to determine , seeing that some of the predisposing and col- 
lateral circumstances are not as yet very explicable, and 
others, we fear, not very creditable to the jealous and inter- 
meddling parties concerned. But that any controversy of the 
sort should have so unseasonably risen at all on such a subject, 
is deeply to be deplored And still more is it to be deplored 
that a course of events, which promised so successful an issue, 
should have taken the disastrous turn it has done, m consequence 
of contemporaneous local troubles, most of which, though 
wholly unconnected with the mam work of the Khond Agency, 
yet came to be untowardly blended and confounded with it. 
Whether there has been m reality any departure from that 
Wjse and judicious line of policy and action which secured the 
unanimous approbation of Lord Elphmstone and lus council, 
remains to be seen Our own decided impression is, that thero 
has not But, os the whole subject has now been submitted to 
the investigation of a high mmded and honourable man , 
and as his report will doubtless be, in due time, submitted 
to the consideration of judges as high-minded and honorable 
as himself, we deem it in every way more expedient to await 
their decision. Meanwhile, as regards the result in its more 
immediate bearing on the official credit, conduct, and character 
of the Agent, we know no valid ground for fear, or mis- 
givings What we do fear, is, lest — as the inevitable effect 
of unpleasant feelings excited by angry controversy, and the 
consequent distraction of attention, diversion of energy, and 
deadening of awakened interest, — the great philanthropic cause 
itself should be seriously damaged and lost, m the estimation of 
the public, and even of government itself But, let ns hope 
better things. Let us 'nope tnat neitner tne pumic nor tne go- 
vernment will allow themselves to forget the bright and glorious 
object that lies athwart and beyond the murky atmosphere in 
which, for a time, it has been shrouded from the general view 
Let them not forget that the cries of miserable victims, 
constantly offered in hecatombs to propitiate a bloody and 
cruel deity are still ringing in their ears,— and that, with 
the cries of these slaughtered adults — slaughtered and torn 
to pieces alive with a ferocity which, in the comparison, 
might prove the savage cannibalism* of Now Zealand to be 
very mildness — there mingle the still more piercing cries of 
thousands of hapless innocents untimely slain, f Let them not 
forget the aggravated and affecting circumstance, that it is 

• See Calcutta Review, No IX p. 63. 
t See Calcutta Review, No. IX p SJ 3 i 

H 
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not on "the farthest verge of this green earth,” in u distant 
barbarous dunes,” or along the unvmited banka of " rivers 
unknown to song,” — that these horrible monstrosities are 
daily and even hourly perpetrated No , it is in the centre 
of India, so renowned for its ancient sages and legislators, 
its ancient arts and sciences, its ancient civilization and 
vauntingly humane institutions — yea, in the centre of British 
India, and within sight of the seats of British supremacy, 
British Magistracy, British Justioe, British Benevolence, and 
British Law! Of the Romans, Fagan though they were, 
it has been remarked that they " deserved well of human 
nature for making it an article in their treaty with the 
Carthaginians, that they should abstain from sacrificing their 
children to the gods * Let it be the glory of Imperial 
Britain, — Christian as she is, or professes, and ought to be — 
to deserve still better of human nature, by not only emulating, 
but immeasurably surpassing, the highest philanthropy of 
Ancient Rome Already has she interposed, with happiest 
effect, through the instrumentality of her Viceroys and their 
Agents, m vindicating the cause of suffering humanity, and 
in putting an end to the shedding of torrents of innocent 
blooiL Duncan and his co-adjutors laid the foundation of a 
system for the abolition of the fearfully extensive practice of 
Infanticide m the Rajput States ihe Marquis of Wellesley 
put an effectual stop to the periodical massacre of little infants, 
who were wont to be thrown by their infatuated mothers, in 
fulfilment of religious vows, into the turbid waters of Gunga 
Sagor, to be there devoured by the alligators and other monster b 
of the deep Lord William Bentinck extinguished those cruel 
funeral piles that were wont to blaze in thousands over the 
plains of Hindustan, — awful piles, on which lay stretched the 
putnd corpse of the father and the living body of the mother, — 
and around them standing, the poor hapless children— not to ex* 
cite the yearnings of a mothers compassion by their sobs and 
wailings — not to quench the devouring flames with then tears — 
but, — let humanity shudder ' — m the name of their gods to 
apply the torch, that, m a moment, was to leave them father- 
less motherless orphans m a friendless world I For Lord 
Bardwge, our best wishes are, that, ere he lay down the insignia 
of the mightiest viceroyalty under the sun, he may be privi- 
ledged to witness another noble triumph to the cause of 
humanity and religion, in the infliction of a final death-blow on 
the horrible and sanguinary superstitions of Khondistan And 
for Imperial Britain our wishes rise higher still. It was the 
boast of the greatest of the Caesars, that, having found Rome 
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bnck, he left it marble But for Britain our prayer is, that 
ere she drop the most potent sceptre ever wielded over these 
Indian realms, she may be enabled to take up the language, 
not of boastfulness, bat of gratitude to the God of Providence, 
for the successful discharge of her delegated trust, and say , — 
I found India one wide and universal gcene of anarchy and 
misrule , I left it one peaceful and consolidated empire -I 
found its people ground down by the most frightful oppression, 
its industry paralysed, and person and property exposed to 
the assaults of lawless violence and the invasion of every ruffian 
plunderer, I left its people exempt from the multitudinous 
exactions of covetousness and wrong, its industry revived and 
augmented in productiveness a hundred fold, person and property 
secure, ^firom the improvement of individual, domestic and social 
morals, and the uniform administration of equitable law, — I 
found India lying prostrate beneath the yoke of blinding ignor- 
ance and brutifying superstition , I left her joyfully recovered 
from the double yoke— revivified by the kindling beams of 
fairest science, and the revelations of Heaven’s own illumining 
Truth , — I found India, the chosen habitation of the most 
horrid cruelties that ever polluted the earth, or disgraced the 
the family of man , I left her as the most favoured domam 
and dwelling place of righteousness, benevolence and peace — 

a Be these thy trophies. Queen of many isles 1 
On these high heaven shall shed indulgent smiles. 

First by thy guardian voice to India led. 

Shall truth divine her tearless victories spread , 

Wide and more wide the heaven born light shall stream 
New realms from thee shall catch the blissful theme 
Unwonted warmth the softened savage feel 
Strange chiefs admire, and turban’ d warriors kneel. 

The prostrate east submit her jewell d pride. 

And swarthy kings adore the Crucified 

Yes it shall come * JEv’n now my eyes behold, 

In distant new, the wish'd for age unfold 
Lo, o'er the shadowy days that roll between, 

A wandTing gleam foretells th’ ascending scene 1 
Oh doom'd victorious from thy wounds to rise, 

Dejected India, lift thy downcast eyes. 

And mark the hour, whose faithful steps for thee. 

Through Time’s press’d ranks bring on the Jubilee t” 
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Art IL — I Papers on subjects connected imth the duties of the 
Corps of Royal Engineers. VoL IL, London 1838 (On Hur- 
ricanes, by LxeuL Col Reid, R. E ) 

2 An attempt to develops the Law OF Storms by means of 
facts , arranged according to place and time , and lienee to 
point eat a cause for the variable winds, with the view to prac- 
tical use in Navigation, illustrated by charts and woodcuts. 
Second edition, with additions. By Lieut. Colonel W Reid, 
C B, F R. S (of the Royal Engineers ) London 1841 

3 An. Enquiry into the nature and course of Storms m the Indian 
Ocean, south of the Equator, with a view of discovering their 
origin, extent, rotatory character , rate and direction of progres- 
sion, barometric depression, and other concomitant phenomena 
for the practical purpose of enabling ships to ascertain the proxi- 
mity and relative position of hurricanes , with suggestions on 
the means of avoiding them. By Alexander Thom, Surgeon 
86 tk, (Royal County Down) Regt London 1845 

4 Journal of the Asiatic Society, ( Ten Memoirs on Storms, by 
Capt Piddington ) 

5 The Horn-Book of Storms for the Indian and China Seas 
By Henry Ptddmgton, Sub- Secretary to the Asiatic Society, 
and Curator of the Museum of Economic Geology of India 
Calcutta 1844 

Storms and Hurricanes t Surely we “ ought to consider 
with ourselves , to bring in storms and hurricanes among our 
readers, is a most dreadful thing , for there is not a more 
dreadful wild-fowl than your hurricane living, and we ought 
to look to it.” We must therefore, we opine, “ write us a pro- 
logue, Baying thus, or to the same defect, ladies or fair ladies, 
we would wish you, or we would request you, or we would 
entreat you, not to fear, not to tremble , — our life for yours 
If you think we come hither as a hurricane, it were pity of 
our life ” Such is a Shakspenan version of a scene that was, 
or might have been, enacted in our deliberative Council But 
seriously , although undoubtedly there be nothing more terri- 
fic to the imagination than the " war of elements,” there is 
yet tme thing which, to our thinking, is more fearful m the 
endurance, more homd in the remembrance, and the recur- 
rence of which will be more earnestly deprecated by those 
who have once experienced both , and that is a dead and long- 
continued calm. 
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One, accordingly, who was no stranger to the mechanism of 
human feelings and affections and passions, when he would 
depict to ue the full unmitigated horrors of the sea, never 
dreamt of setting before us the lightning’s flash and the thun- 
der’s roar, masts in splinters and sails m ribands, « wares 
mountain high,” and troughs deep as yawning caverns He 
knew well that m the midst of the elemental strife there is 
earnest and intense excitement, and that wherever there is ex- 
citement, there is life, — troubled, tossed, agonized life if you 
will, — but still active, hopeful life Coleridge could have deli- 
neated the storm, as Virgil and Falconer and a host of others 
had done beforo him, and as an inferior “ artist” would cer- 
tipnly have done in carrying out the design of the Ancient Ma- 
nner , but no delineation of such a scene could have come 
within reach of the concentrated horror of these lines, which 
once read, can never bo rooted out of the memory — 

Down dropt the breeze the sails dropt down, 

”Tw as Bad a* sad could be 
And we did apeak only to break 
Ibe silence of the Bea. 

All in a hot and coppeT sky 

The bloody eun at noon 

Right up above the mast did stand, 

No bigger than the moon 

Day after day, day after day 
We stuck nor breath nor motion 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean 

Water water every where, 

And all the boards did shrink 
Water water every where. 

Nor any drop to drink 

The very deep did rot Alas I 
That ever this should be, 

Yea slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 

About about, in reel and rout 
The death fires danced at night , 

The water, like a witch a oils 
Burnt green, and blue and white. 

• • « • * 

And every tongue, through utter drought 
WaB withered at the root 
We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choked with soot 
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Then passed a weary tiro® Each throat 
Was parched, and glased each eye. 

A weary time! a weary tune t 
How glased each weary eye * 

But if there be, *8 we hold there is, in the very nature of 
oar mental constitution,, a ground of preference of the atom* 
to the calm, this preference ia greatly enhanced, by the import- 
ant truth involved m the title of one of the works now under 
review , — the law of storms. This title is no vain assump- 
tion , for it ss a plain fact that those laws which have been pre- 
scribed to tbe hurricane by Him who “ walketh on the wines of 
the wind,” have At last been discovered by men , and that we have 
now tbe prospect of being able to render in all cases com- 
paratively harmless, and in many even useful, that which has 
eo often made “ the timid shriek and the brave stand still,” and 
baa consigned so many thousands of our fellows to their last 
resting-place in the mighty deep, u unknelled, uncoffined and 
unknown ” 

The history of philosophy during the last two centuries has 
been a continual comment upon the dicta on which Lord 
Bacon laid the foundation of newly organized science, that 
nature is tale overcome only by obeying her , and that that which 
is in contemplation a cause, becomes in practice a rule We say 
not that Bacon was the first to make each discoveries as these 
Indeed we know not that there ever was a time when any 
man was ignorant of the fact that nature could bo made his 
servant just so far os he would be hers, and that his purposes 
could be effected only in accordance with her methods. No 
man, we suppose, ever thought of floating himself over a 
river by laving hold of a mass of lead or iron. The flyoWrow* 
who is represented as having laid hold of the anchor in a ship- 
wreck is an object of ridicule to every school-hoy But while 
Baood did not discover the principle on which he has reared 
the sublime structure of his Magna Instauratw , he is fairly 
entitled to the scarcely inferior credit of having been the first 
to direct the attention of mankind to it as the one principle 
which is to be the director and {pude of all their researches and 
all their operations. It is to a faithful abidance by this principle 
that we owe those great discoveries which adorn and bless our 
age. Nature bad for centuries employed the power of beat 
in causing the sudden and violent expansion of certain sub- 
tances , and had, by means of the mighty power thence accru- 
ing, Overwhelmed cities, and even shaken the foundations of 
the everlasting hills. As dutiful scholars we obeyed her as 
our teacher i we learned the lesson from her, we became 
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possessed of her secret , by obedience we conquered her , and 
now that same power is subject to our control It conveys 
ourselves and our goods over land and sea, raises the mineral 
treasures from the depths of the earth, and aids us m all our 
operations, from the most ordinary of our daily domestic 
avocations, up, (or shall we say down ?) to the greatest of our 
national undertakings This same Nature had a little page, a 
dapper sprite was he and a nimble , from the beginning of the 
world he had been employed as her messenger in all matters 
that required more than wmged speed His name was lightning 
then We cast an eye of covetousness on this little slave We 
obeyed the mistress to her subjugation, and the slave also was 
trwisferred to us He wears our lively now , and speeds along 
his wiry path, bearing our messages of information and enquiry 
and congratulation We have given him the name of Elec- 
tricity 

It is very worthy of observation that one of the first subjects 
to which Lord Bacon applied his newly fabricated instrument of 
investigation seems to have been the wind. We are not aware 
of the ante of the composition of the Uistona Ventorum , but in 
the collective editions of his works it is only separated from 
the Novum Organum by one short tract. We know not how 
we con more properly introduce our subject, (for we muet ac- 
knowledge that we have been but trifling hitherto, and have not 
introduced it yet), than by transcribing the opening paragraph 
of this work, in which he sets forth the importance of the sub- 
ject, and the difficulties of the investigation 

“ Venti human so genii alas addidernnt. Eorum emm dono 
f fetfintax hnmi.'ojot vc&woA,, u/M?. wx 

* maria , atque ingens patet janua commeren, ct fit mundus 

* pervms. Terr® autem (quto gentis human*e sedes est et 

* dotmcilinm) scopre aunt , e&mque, atque simul acrem ipsum, 
‘ cverrunt et mundant Attamen et mare lufamant, ahoqm 

* tronquillum et nmoxium, neque alias sine maleficio sunt 
‘ Motum, absque opera humana, cient magnum et vehementem , 

* unde et ad navigandum et ad molendum, velut operarn, con- 
‘ ducti sunt ct ad multo plura adluben possunt, si humana non 

* cesset diligentia. Natura ipsorum inter secreta et abdita reponi 
‘ solet nec mirum, cum nec aeris natura et potestas cognita 

* quoquomodo sit, cui famulantur ao parasitantur venti, ut 

* (npud poetas) Aeolus Juuom Prnnarise creatune non sunt, 

* neo ex openbua sex dierum quemadmodum nec reliqua 

* moteoia quoad actum, sed post-nati ex ordine creationis ” * 

* The -winds hsye added -mng» to the human race For by IhfeH f&vtrt men *re 
borne along and 8 % , not indeed through the mr, but oyer the km , and the great 
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We cannot but regard it as also in the highest degree worthy 
of remark, that Bacon, in a sentence, lays down for enquiry 
the very question whose investigation has led, after the lapse 
of more than two centimes, to the discovery of that law by 
which a great and important class of the winds, (that class 
whose province it is, maria tnfamare) is regulated — ** Cum 

* progresses sit semper a tormino, de loco pruni ortus, ct tan- 

* quam fontibua alicujus venti, quantum fieri potest, dibgenter 

* mquinto. Siqmdem videntur venti lamas similes Norn 
‘ licet tumultuentur et percurrant, tamcn caput inter nubila 
4 condunt. Item de progressu ipso , exempli gratia, si Boreas 

* vehemens qui flavent Eboraci ad talem diem aut honun, 

* flavent Londim, biduo post.”* This question seems to com- 
prise the germ of the whole subject , and however it might be 
answered in regard to the ordinary land-winds that blow at 
York and London, it is clearly and decidedly shewn with respect 
to that particular class of winds called hurricanes, that they 
do not progress m a direct line, but with a rapid motion of 
rotation, combined with a comparatively slow motion of trans- 
lation In fact the motion of the air in such a storm seems to 
differ little from that of a common spinning-top. 

C«u quondam torto rolitans sub verbere turbo 
Quem paen magno in gyro vacua atria circutn 
Intent! lado exercent Ille actus habena 
Curvatis fertur apatis stupet macia turba 
Iropubesque mantis, murata voluhile buxum 
Dant aminos plagse t 

rate of roromerce is opened, and a highway 11 established over the world. They are 
further thi ilemuti (ad. ht, the besoms) of the earth, (which is the abode and house 
of the human familv ) and they sweep and cleanse it, and at the same tune the air 
itself Yet they produce evil effects on the sea which were else calm and inno- 
cuous. Nor are they m other respects harmless They excite great and violent 
motion without any labor of man , hence they are engaged as our workmen both 
for propelling our ships and turning our mills and they may yet by the care of 
man be employed in many other works. Their nature is generally considered to be 
among the secret and bidden things and no wonder since the nature and power 
of the air, whose servants and atteidants the winds are (os according to the 
poets dSolua was of Juno) are by no means ascertained They are not primary crea 
lures, nor of the work of the wx days a» neither are other meteors as regards their 
action bat they are derived from the order of creation. 

* Since motion always begins from a terminus, let diligent enquiry be made, 
so far as is possible, respecting the place of first origin and as it were the fountain, 
of any wind For indeed the winds seem to bo like rumor Like her they rage 
and run bat like her they hide their heads m the clouds Also regarding the 
progress of the winds as, for example whether a strong north wind which blows 
at a certain dav and hour at York blow two days after at London 

f And as young striphngs whip the top for sport 
On the smooth pavement of on empty court 
The wooden engine files and whirls about, 

Admired with clamours of th* beardless rout 
Tbey lash aloud, each other they provoke. 

And lend their little souls to every stroke — Drytktt 
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In one important respect however the motion of the hurricane 
will differ from that of the top The latter, being a compact 
and solid body, moves en masse, around its axis , consequently 
while the axis itself is at rest, every point is in more or less 
rapid motion in proportion to its distance from the centre, so 
that the extreme circumference moves most rapidly of all 
The air on the other hand being a fluid, zt is evident that if 
any portion of it be put into rapid rotation, the centrifugal 
force will cause the moving portion to fly off from the axis. 
This still retaining its circular motion, will by friction put into 
motion the surrounding air, but will by the some means lose 
a portion of its own motion, bo that the moving mass will be 
.constantly enlarging, but the rate of the motion of the external 
pcfrtion will be less than that of the internal There will, as 
in tbe case of the spinmnff-top, be a place of rest , (theoreti- 
cally a point, but practically a apace of greater or less area) 
in the very centre , but around that the motion will be more 
violont near the centre than towards the extremities of the 
radu 

Tbe theory of the rotatory, combined with the progressive, 
motion of this class of Btorins, is not new, but till a few 
years ago it existed rathei in the form of a conjecture or 
hypothesis than in that of a theory established by extensive 
induction It seems to have been Mr Redfield, of New York, 
that first gave it a definite form , and we regret that we have 
not been able to include his various works m the list at the 
head of this article Col Reid is entitled to the greatest 
possible credit for the untiring assiduity with which he has 
prosecuted the investigation, by means of wbieb he has 
established beyond a doubt the prevalence of the law Mr 
Thom lias done good service by applying the key furnished 
by Col Reid to the explanation of the hurricanes that occur 
v ith such frequency and with such disastrous effects in and 
around the Mauritius. And Mr Fiddmgton has a ell earned 
the best thanks of the community by the indefatigable industry 
and skill with which he has investigated the course of a vast 
number of storms in the Indian seas But we must claim for 
our townsman a higher praise than that of having merely 
followed in the wake of Col Reid Being, so far as we know, 
the first practical sailor who has taken up with zeal the investi- 
gation of the subject, he has treated it in a far more practical 
maimer than either of the othor writers whose works are before 
us , and has done more than either of them towards rendering 
the theory of immediate use to tbe navigator 

It would be very difficult with charts and diagrams, and 

i 
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fear quite impossible without them, to give our readers a dear 
idea of the analytical process by which the investigations which 
have led to the conclusion we have stated have been conducted* 
It will be much earner, and we believe much better for our 
purpose, to adopt the synthetic method, and to shew what 
must be the nature of the phenomena, provided the law 
obtain , and then every one will be able to understand, from 
the connexion thus established between the law and the pheno- 
mena, how the former may be inferred by inductive analysis 
from the latter 

Let us then, to avoid complication, proceed step by step, 
and in the first instance leave out of view altogether the pro- 
gressive motion, or, as we have already called it, the motion 
of translation , and let us conceive a stationary whirlwind 
Its motion, with the exception that we have already pointed 
out, mil be analogous to that of a spinning-fop m the state 
in which, so far as our recollection of our school-boy days 
serves us, we were accustomed to say that it was “ asleep ” 
In this case it will appear that there ought to be in the very 
centre of the vortex a point of perfect repose. Now supposing 
the wind to revolve m the direction of E N W S, or m 
the opposite direction to that of the hands of a watch, it n clear 
that at the different points within the range of the whirlwind, 
the following will be the direction of the wind — 


At every pouit in a line drawn from the centre to the North there will be an Em t wind 
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This depends upon the simple property of the circle, that its 
tangent at any point is at right angles to the line joining that 
point and the centre. Thus far then all is perfectly clear 
Let us next introduce the element of progressive motion, 
and we shall render the matter as simple as we possibly can 
We shall suppose that the storm moves in a straight line from 
East to West* In this case it will appear, that an object 
remaining stationary will, as the storm passes over it, at 
different times during its continuance, be differently situated 
with respect to the centre, and will consequently experience 
different winds. More particularly, it will appear that on 
object Bitnated due West from the centre will first of all be 
assailed by a North wind, which will constantly increase m 
violence, retaining its direction unchanged, until the centre 
of the storm comes over the object, when there will suddenly 
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be a dead calm. After this has continued for a longer or 
shorter tune, the wind will spring up with great violence from 
the south, and its direction will remain unchanged, while its 
violence gradually abates, until the storm has passed quite 
over An object to the North West of the centre will first 
of all be struck by the storm in the form of a North East wind, 
which will gradually encrease 10 violence, and at the same 
time decline towards the South, until the centre of the storm 
be due South of the object, when the wind will be right East. 
It will then gradually moderate, still southing in its direction, 
until, when the storm is passing off, it wifi blow from the 
South East A body duo North of the centre at the com- 
mencement will experience only half of the storm, and will 
have an East wind at first, which will gradually decline 
towards the South, until it will pass off as a South East wind, 
if the object be just mid-way between tbe centre and the 
extremity of the storm, with more southing if it be nearer 
the centre, and less if it be nearer the extremity An object to 
the North East of the centre at the commencement will have 
the storm begin at South East, and become more and more south- 
erly Last of all, an object to the East of the centre at the 
commencement will have a steady South wmd throughout the 
continuance of the storm Objects in the intermediate radii of 
the hurricane will have intermediate winds , and the experience 
in the other semicircle, or that to the South of the centre, will 
be just the reverse of that which wc have described os apper- 
taining to the northern semicircle 

Thus far the phenomena are stated by CoL Reid and the 
other writers whose works are under review They are m 
effect those from which the law or theory has been deduced , 
and in stating them we have only endeavoured to translate their 
language into that of non-profe&sional men, and to compensate 
tor the lack of diagrams by somewhat more lengthened des- 
cription We suspect however that there ought to be another 
claes of phenomena observable, which seems to have escaped 
their notice If the whirlwind indeed were propagated pro- 
gressively like a wave, by mere excitation, without any local 
conveyance of the air in its progress^ e motion, then the view 
already given would be complete But if, (as we cannot doubt 
is the fact) there is an actum conveyance of the same air from 
one point to another m the line of the storm's course, then it 
will appear that another element, which may be of consider- 
able importance, will be introduced into the case Every one 
now knows, or ought to know, that the motion of an ordinary 
wave is one of mere undulation, and not at all of translation 
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or conveyance , that is to say, that the water is merely raised 
and depressed alternately* but that the same water which con- 
stitutes one wave does not constitute that which appears next 
m advance of it, any appearance to the contrary being refer- 
able only to optical deception. But we have not heard of its 
being supposed, nor can wc conceive any reason whatsoever 
for supposing, that there is any thing analogous to this m the 
motion of the wind in a storm On the contrary we Bee no 
reason to doubt* that as in the rotatory motion of the storm there 
is unquestionably an actual transferential conveyance of the air* 
and which is indeed the essential element of the very definition 
©f wind, so m the progression of the storm there is an actual 
and real transference of the air* each particle driving on that in 
advance of it* and occupying its place for an instant, until 
it in its turn is displaced and dmen on by the next. In fact, 
while wc have spoken, for the sake of con\cmence, of the motion 
of rotation and that of progression os two separate and distinct 
motions* there can be no doubt that what actually occurs in 
nature is a single motion compounded of these two elements. 
We may regard it as certain that a particle of air does not 
describe a circle round a fixed centie* and then proceed per sal- 
tum into the circumference of another circle to be described 
around another fixed centre , but that in reality it describes a 
figure of which any small portion may, without mateiml error, 
be regarded as a portion of a circle, but which is strictly 
speaking a spiral or trochoid If then it be so that every particle 
of mr is not only at every instant revolving around the centre 
ol the hurricane, but at eveiy instant also advancing m the 
line of the lmrncanc a course, it will follow that this motion 
will constitute a wind in the direction of the Btorm’s course* 
which will modify that which is due to the rotation, rendering 
it more violent u hen it coincides with it, and leas violent when 
it opposes it* and modifying both its direction and intensity, 
according to the ordinary principle of the composition ol 
forces* when it crosses it at any angle 
Thus m the case we have supposed, of a storm rotating in 
the direction E. N W S , and progressing westward, wc 
should expect to find that the winds would all be somewhat 
more easterly than we have hitherto supposed. Thus at 
a place in the E. and W diameter of the storm, we should 
expect that the wind would not be exactly from the North in 
the one half of the storm and from the South m the other, 
but that it would be perhaps N b E and S b E 

It is evident that this will be of considerable importance 
practically in determining the position of the centre at any given 
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time, which is one of the great problems for the solution of 
which the law is available. It is dear that it should also follow 
from this view of the matter, that the wind ought to be more 
violent in the one-half of the circle than m the other In the 
case supposed, for example, all the winds produced by the 
rotation tave in their direction an easterly element m the 
northern semicircle, and a westerly m the southern, while 
alon" the eaat-and-west diameter, they are purely North and 
South Now the wind produced by the progression of the 
storm being, in the case supposed, from the East, it must 
coincide with the easterly element of those produced by the 
rotation, and oppose the westerly element so produced. It 
mpst therefore encrease the intensity of all the winds in the 
northern semicircle, and dimmish that of those in the southern 
We cannot doubt that this effect is real , but it may be, 
and probably is, very small in amount, because of the slowness 
of tho progression os compared with the rotation Mr Pid- 
dington however gives an instance in which the progressive 
motion of a hurricane is repented to have been as rapid os 
thirty-nine miles per hour, although ho states that this is so 
for beyond the average rate, that wc suspects there may have 
been some mistake Mr Thom again states, that the common 
opinion as to the rate of the rotatory motion is that it is 
about 100 miles per hour, but this he regards as far too low 
an estimate Wo must admit, therefore, that these numbers 
are of little value , since those who give them both protest 
that they err on that side which is most favorable to our 
argument. If, however, we suppose for a moment that they 
may be correct,, and that a hurricane may have a rotatory 
motion not exceeding 100 miles an hour, and a progressive 
motion not short of thirty-mne miles in the same time, then 
it will appear that the latter must very materially modify 
the effects due to the former, encreasing the violence of 
the hurricane m one semicircle and diminishing it in the other, 
and altering the direction of the winds m both. But if, instead 
of supposing the velocity of the progressive motion to be four- 
tenths of that of the rotatory, we suppose it only two-tenths, 
or one-fifth, we shall still have a very considerable force, 
sufficient, as we should suppose, to render the difference m the 
two semicircles fully perceptible 

But be this ae it may, the facts collected with amazing 
diligence by Col Reid, Mr Thom, and Captain Piddmgton, 
(and as we learn from the frequent references to his labours, 
by Mr Redfield) fully establish the law, that great storms 
or hurricanes always combine a rotatory with a progressive 
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motion This law is thus briefly stated by Captain Pid- 
dington — 

** The present state of our knowledge shews, that, for tho 

* West Indies, the Bay of Bengal, China Sea, and the Southern 

* Indian Ocean, the wind in a hurricane has two motions, the 

* one a turning or veering round upon a centre, and the other 

* a straight or curved motion forwards , so that like a great 

* whirlwind it is both turning round, and as it were, rolling 

* forward at the same time It appears also, that it turns, 
f when it occurs on the north Bide of the equator, from the 

* east, or the right hand, by the north, towards the west, 

* or emirary to the hands ot 3 watch , and m the southern 
f hemisphere, that its motion is the other w ay, or with the 
‘ hands of a watch , being thus, os expressed by Professor 

* Do\e of Berlin, S E N TV for the northern hemisphere 
1 and N E S W for the southern hemisphere, if we begin 

* at the right hand, or east side of the circles.” 

The course of storms m their progressive motions is always 
in a westerly direction, and we think we find from the state- 
ments of t apt Piddington, and Mr Thom, that they manifest 
a tendency to recede from the equator, the prevailing courses in 
the northern hemisphere having a northward element, and those 
m the southern a southward element combined with the 
common westward clement There is not however any thing 
more than an approach to uniformity on this point. In regard 
to those m the Bay of Bengal, Capt. Piddington has found 
that “from E S. E to W N W will be found an average 
track,” nor does he mention any whose course mnde a greater 
angle to the southward with their parallel of latitude than a 
single point, the course that has the greatest degree of southing 
being in a line from E b N to W b b In the China Bea, 
however, ho states that m September and November a frequent 
course is to the south westward 
It is of the greatest possible importance for the practical 
purposes of navigation that the prevailing tracks of storms 
should be determined with the utmost possible precision The 
navigator can at once determine, from the phenomena around 
him, what is the direction of the rotation of a storm in which 
he has the misfortune to be involved , but he has no means 
of determining with equal accuracy the course in which it is 
progressing He may indeed see in some cases the direction 
m which it approaches lum, but this can never give more 
than a va»ue approach to accumry For tho rest he must 
be left to the valuation of probabilities , and these, it appears, 
may be trusted with little danger in the Bay of Bengal, and 
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to a considerable extent also in the Indian ocean Bnt so great 
is the importance of the subject that no opportunity should 
be lost of examining the course of every storm that occurs, 
and every voice should be listened to that may by any chance 
“ prate of its whereabouts.” 

We have already alluded to the rate of progression of storms, 
which is also a question of the greatest possible moment. 
"As far as our present knowledge extends,” (says Captain 
Piddmgton,) u it would appear that the rates at which the 

* Btorms move onwards on their tracks vary much, being by 
( tolerably accurate data, 

‘In the Bay of Bengal from 3 to 39* miles per hour 
' In the China Sea „ 7 „ 24 » „ ” 

There would be no groat difficulty in determining this ques- 
tion with mathematical accuracy, provided we haa a sufficient 
number of observations made on each individual storm But 
as we cannot always have a ship just m every place where we 
should like one to be on the occurrence of a storm, it is possible, 
we think, that the rates are not yet fully determined One 
determination given by Mr Thom seems to us of a very satis- 
factory kind, but as it was made on land, it is not impossible 
that its result may not be equally applicable to the course ot 
the storm over the open sea. As it casts light on another point 
of much intei est and importance, viz the extent of the space 
of central repose, we shall extract it in full , observing only 
that it is fully substantiated by a table — 

« It appears that at Port Louis, about 4 P M f on the 10th 
‘ (April 1840) the S E part of the gale had begun to modcr- 

* ata^anibh* \ A. wl. there was a dead calm which lasted till 
‘ 9 a. m , when the gale recommenced from the N E to the 

* N W and by 10 a m the wind was blowing a perfect 

* tempest. At SomUlac, twenty-one miles to the Southward, 

* the S E storm was at its height and lasted till 10 a m. 

* The calm only set in at Somillac, about four or five hours 

* after its appearance at Port Louis, and continued from 10 
' A m till 2 p to as we have described, at the very time when 

* the N W part of the storm was raging at the latter place 

* in its frill strength, and throwing the vessels in the harbour 

* on shore Hence it may be inferred that the diameter of 

* the calm extended from one place to the other , and as its 


* " This high rate of thirty tune miles on boar however occurs bat in one case 
from Z to 15 may be token as the more usual limit. 

t So m the text but from what follows, as well as from the table it appears that 
it la a misprint for A M 
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* Northern margin, or after part, had left Port Louis, its 

* interior edge commenced passing over Somillao , and being 
< four hours m passing over the distance in question, it may he 

* fairly computed that its motion was not more than four or 

* five miles an ho ur ” 

« Of course it is not possible to define the total cessation of 

* the gale to a few minutes, nor it is likely that the exact 
‘ centre of the calm passed over either place , for m conformity 

* with its ordinary course, it most likely passed between them, 

* and thus, little nicety in the results can be arrived at Still, 

* the fact of a four hour's calm at one place, ending almost to 
c a moment as it commenced at another, twenty-one miles 

* distant, must be received, m connexion with similar pheno- 

* mena w other storms, as a distinctive feature of rotatdry 

* gales In the present case it also conveys something like an 

* approach to accuracy m the rate of daily progression of a 

* storm in Lat 20° S. and of its direction to the Southward 

* Its slow progress, after passing the island, is confirmed by 

* notes from tne log of a vessel to the S W of it at the 

* time.* 

It would lead us far beyond our limits were we to attempt 
any explication of the theories assigned by different writers 
of the causes which go to the production of these rotatory 
gales. Those who take an interest in philosophical meteorology 
may be referred to the work of Mr Thom, who alone of all 
the writers before us, undertakes the task of reasoning as to 
their causes. In our estimation he treats the subject well, os 
knowing the great difficulty that attaches to all enquiries of 
this kind, and as imbued m no inconsiderable degree with the 
true spirit of the Baconian philosophy 

More in accordance with our present purpose it is to direct 
the attention of our readers to the importance of severally 
lending their aid to the perfecting of the accumulation ot 
knowledge in regard to the winds. If one gentleman at each 
station in India would take the trouble to record observations, 
which can be made with very little trouble and no expense, 
an amount of information would be soon accumulated which 
could not fail to be useful On this subject we cannot do 
better than submit a long extract from an excellent paper of 
practical instructions as to the making and recording of meteo- 
rological observations, drawn up by Sir J F W Herschel for 
the ‘ South African Literary and Philosophical Institution/ and 
published amongst the Professional Papers of the Boyal En- 
gineers — 

" The great importance of possessing an exact and careful!) registered 
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sccount of the Variations of the barometer, thermometer, end other meteo- 
rological instrument*, and of the winds and weather, throughout that 
extenure region of the southern hemisphere, which m either included 
within the boundaries of this colony * or readily accessible from it, has 
determined the South African Literary and Philosophical Institution to 
request the assistance of its correspondents and of all who may have 
leisure and inclination for observations of the kind, towards the gradual 
accumulation of a continued and extensive senes of Meteorological Jour- 
nals, and towards carrying into effect a concerted plan of contemporaneous 
observations, on stated days, from which it is conceived that much advan- 
tage will be denved The institution therefore solicits the attention of its 
correspondents, and of the lovers of knowledge generally, to this object, 
and earnestly requests their co-operation in making, arranging, and 
forwarding to its secretary, resident in Cape Town, observations of the 
nature, and so far as practicable, according to the plan of those hereafter 
detailed Such observations alone can furnish the materials necessary for 
an accurate and scientific inquiry into the laws of clmate, regarded as an 
object of local interest, and are the only data through which (taken m 
conjunction with the known laws of physics) the more general relations of 
meteorology can be successfully investigated 
It can scarcely be necessary to insist on the practical importance of this 
science to the agriculturist, to the navigator, ana indeed in every branch of 
human affaire, or to dilate on the benefits which must accrue to mankind 
in general from any successful attempts to subject to reasonable and well- 
grounded prediction, the irregular and seemingly capricious course of the 
seasons and the winds , or on the advantages, purely scientific, which must 
arise from a systematic development of lawe, exemplified on the great 
scale in the periodical changes of the atmosphere, depending as they do 
on the agency of all the most influential elements, and embracing m 
their scope every branch of physical science It u more to the pre- 
sent purpose to observe that, from what has already been done in this 
department of human knowledge, there is every reason to hope that no 
very distant period may put ub in possession of the key to many of the 
most intricate meteorological phenomena, and enable ue, though not to pre- 
dict with certainty the state of the weather at any given tune and place, yet at 
least to form something like a probable conjecture as to what will be the 

g eneral course of the next ensuing season , perhaps to prepare us before- 
aud for violent and long continued gales of wind, great drought, or 
extraordinary wet seasons, &c , in the same manner that our knowledge of 
the nature and laws of the tides, although confessedly imperfect, and in 
great measure empirical, yet enables ne to aunounce beforehand, unusually 
high or low tides No doubt such predictions of the weather, although 
only of a probable nature, would be highly valuable and useful and would 
materially influence the practice of men in all operations thereon depending 
In illustration of this, we need only refer to the value set by many farmers 
and others on weather tables founded on no sound principles, and ratified 
at best, if at all, only by a very partial and limited experience or to choose 
a better instance, we may cite the importance which is now attached by 
every seaman to the indications of the barometer and the numerous cases 
with which nautical records abound, of great mischief or even shipwreck, 
avoided by timely attention to its warnings 


Cspe of Good Hope* 
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Meteorology, however, m erne of the most complicated of aR the physical 
sciences, and that m which it is neeeseary to spread our observations over 
the greatest extent of territory and the greatest variety of local and geo- 
graphical position. It is only by accumulating data from the most distant 
quarter*, and by comparing the affection* of the atmosphere at the same 
instant at different point*, and at the same point at different momenta, that 
it is possible to arrive at distinct and neeful conclusions 

Bence ernes the necessity of procuring regular aeries of observation* 
made on a uniform system, and comparable with themselves and with each 
other, by observer* at different stations and of multiplying the point* of 
observation as much a* possible over the interior surface of continents 
along sea coasts, w islands, and in the open ocean 

As these pages tnay fall into the hands of many who haie been little m 
the habit of observing systematically or who may not be m the possesion 
of instrument* of the nicest construction attention to the following in- 
structions is recommended as the means of rendering their observations 
most available for useful purposes, and comparable with each other and 
with those intended to be referred to as standards. 

General Recommendation* and Precautions 

1 The continuity of observations ought to be interrupted as little as 
possible by changes in the adjustments of instruments in their places 
exposure, mode of fixing or of reading off and registering them When 
ever any alteration m these or any other particulars tabes place especially 
such as are likely to affect the zero points, or otherwise to influence the 
mean results, it should be noticed m the register 

3 So for as possible registers should be complete but if by unavoida- 
ble corcomataace of absence, or from other cause*, blanks occur, no attempt 
to fill them up by general reeoUectkm, or by the apparent course of the 
numbers before aim after, should ever be made. 

3 The observation* should, j / possible, all be made by one person, but 
as this may often be impracticable, the principal observer Bhould take care 
to instruct one or more of his family bow to do It, and should satisfy ham- 
self by many trial* that they observe alike. 

4 The entries in the register should be made at the time of observation, 
and the number* entered should be those actually read off on the respective 
scales of each instrument, on no account applying to them previous to 
entry any sort of correction, a* for instance, for zero, for temperature, 
capillarity, &c All these and the like correction*, being matter of calcula- 
tion and reasoning from other observations, are to be reserved uU the final 
discussion of the senes, and for separate determination and statement. 

5 If ropies be taken of the registers, they should be carefully compared 
with the origin*!* by two persona, one reading aloud from the original and 
the other attending to the copy, and then exchanging parts, a process always 
advisable wherever great masses of figures are required to be correctly 
copied 

6. A copy to verified, or the original, (the latter being preferred) Bhould 
be transmitted regularly (if possible monthly from places within the limits 
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of the colony) to the Secretary of the South African Literary and Phtloso 
rfwcal Society, at Cape Town , which institution, on its part, will take care 
that such documents shall not merely be treasured aa a dead letter m its 
archives, but shall be rendered available towards the improvement of 
meteorological knowledge to the fall extent of their actual scientific value 

7 The register of every instrument should be kept in parts of its own 
scale, as read off no reduction of foreign measures or degrees to British 
being made hut it should of course he stated what scale u used in each 
instrument 


Of the Times of Observation and Registry 

Meteorological observations should be made and registered daily, at 
stated and regular hours. In fixing on those some sacrifice of system 
must of necessity be made to tbe convenience and habits of the observer 
i ue best hours w a scientific point of view would be those of sunrise 
noon sunset and midnight, and those are the hoars for which the registers 
are kept at the Royal Observatory But these are not the hours adapted 
to general habits and since tbe midnight observation is likely to be pretty 
generally neglected elsewhere than in an astronomical observatory, tbe 
following hours, for a division of the day into three parts, are proposed 
for what may be deemed the morning, after- noon and evening observa 
tions, vi* — 

Morning, Sam — Afternoon, 2 pm —Evening, 8 pm 

If however the habits or engagements of any one should not allow lum 
to conform to those hours ratber than not observe be may select bis own 
specifying only what they are at the head of every page of his register, and 
adhering steadily to them in practice, only observing to make tbe extreme 
observations of each day equidistant from the middle one. 

At tbe same time it will be borne m mind, that in what concerns the great 
meteorological questions on which the moBt interesting features of the 
subject depend the night is quite as important as the day and has hitherto 
been far too much neglected fo any one therefore who may feel disposed 
to enter more zealously into the subject, and will not consider some personal 
inconvenience lit undergone for the sake of affording data of a peculiarly 
valuable description, this committee would most earnestly recommend the 
adoption in preference to all others, of the quaternary duiBion of the 
twenty four hours as followed at the Royal Observatory above alluded to 
and they leave it to the consideration of the council, whether the keeping 
and transmission of registers on this principle, might not ad\ antageously 
be distinguished by some honorary reward, sa that of a medal for instance 
should the funds of the institution admit of it 

“With a view however to the better determining the laws of the diurnal 
changes taking place m the atmosphere and to the obtaining a knowledge of 
the correspondence of its movements and affections over great regions of 
the earth’s surface, or even over the whole globe the committee have re 
solved to recommend that four days in each year should henceforth be 
especially set apart by meteorologists in every part of the world and de- 
voted to a most scrupulous and accurate registry of the state of the baro- 
meter and thermometer, the direction and force of the wind, the quantity 
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character, and dtftnbotunof etouda, and every other particular of weather 
throughout the whole twenty-four boor* of thoee days, end the adjoining 
an hour* of 0* day* preceding and following • 

The days they have been induced to the on and recommend for thaw 
oheerrabone, are the Slat of March, the Slat June, the 3 let September, and 
the Hlet December, bemg thoee, or immediately adjoining to those of the 
eqnmoxee and aohtoca, m which the oolar influence leather stationary or 
m a state of most rapid variation hut should any one of thoee 3 let dare 
fall on Sunday, then it will be understood that the observations are to be 
deferred tHl the next day the 32nd The observation at each station should 
commence at 6 o’clock a u of the appointed days, and terminate at 6 
o’clock p m of the days following, according to the usual reckoning of 
time at the place. During this interval, the barometer and thermometer 
should be read off and roistered hourly, or at all events at intervals not 
more than two hours wander, and the precise hour and minute of each 
reading should be especially noted » 

For obvious reaeons, however, the commencement of every hour should, 
if practicable, be chosen , and every such senes of observations should be 
accompanied by a nonce of the means used to obtain the tune, and when 
practicable, by some observation of an astronomical nature, by which the 
thno can be independently ascertained within a minute or two + As there 
» scarcely any dess of observations by which meteorology can be more 
extensively and essentially promoted, it u hoped that, not only at every 
station of importance in this colony, but over the whole world, and on 
board ships m every part of the ocean, individuals will be found to co 
operate w this inquiry Every communication of such observations ad 
dressed by channels as secnrs and as little expensive h possible to the 
secretary of this institution, will be considered as highly valuable,” 

And now in conclusion, we most state oar conviction 
that the penis of navigating our eastern seas will be very 
much diminished by the diffusion among our navigators of a 
practical and scientific knowledge of the Law of Storms. 
Already we believe that these perils have been very con- 
siderably lessened by improvements in the art and science of 
navigation, and by the great improvements that have been 
effected in our nautical instruments , and when an indoctrina- 
tion into tins theory becomes as essential a point of n nau- 
tical education as the boxing of the compass, we believe they 

* Tfaia Is neeeaatry by reams of the want of coincidence of the day m different 
parts of the globe, anting from difference of longitude In order to obtain a com- 
plete correspondence of observation for twenty four successive hoars over the whole 
globe tt must be taken into account, that opposite longitudes differ twelve hours in 
their reckoning of tune By the arrangement in the text the whole of the astrono- 
mical day (hum noon to noon) is embraced in each aeries, and no observer is required 
to watch two nights hi succession. 

1* For example, the drat appearances and last disappearances of the son's upper 
and lower border above and be Jew the eeahonaos If at aea or on the coast, or on 
land the exact length of the shadow of a vertical object of determinate lengthen an 
bonsoatal level, at a precise moment of time (not too near noon), Ac. 
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will bo lessened much more It is not enough that comman- 
ders of vessels should be possessed of such practical rules as 
those furnished by writers on the subject , they must have 
such an inwrought knowledge of the great law as will lead to 
almost intuitive action in every case that may occur One 
tiling that bodes well for future progress is the encreased at- 
tention that is now paid to the barometer We should regard 
this instrument, and its kindred sympiesometer, as the sheet 
anchor by which our navigators should hold fast in the hurri- 
cane latitudes , so far as we have learned, its indications have 
never been disregarded with impunity, nor judiciously attend- 
ed to without advantage 

JVith all the advance of knowledge it were vain to expect 
that no accident will ever occur , but we cannot doubt that 
they will be greatly diminished in number That our readers 
may form some idea of the number of shipwrecks that formerly 
occurred in the navigation of the Indian seas, we know not 
that we can do better than transcribe from the Asiatic Annual 
Register for 1800, the following list of casualties that befel 
the H E.1 C’b Ships from 1757 to 1800 inclusive, marking 
with an asterisk (*) those that were probably destroyed m 
hurricanes, mid might probably have been saved bad the law of 
storms been understood by their commanders. 


1757 Stretham 
i»rij Denham 
Ajax 
Griffin 

*1759 Earl Temple 
1761 Walpole 

Wrachelaea 

Elisabeth 

1763 E. of Holdernea* 

*1764 Falmouth 
Albion 

1766 Ld. Clive 
* h Chatham 

1768 Lord Holland 
*1769 Verdat 
3771 Duke of Albany 
1772 Lord Mansfield 
• Huntingdon 

Royal CapUm 

*1775 Marquia of Rockingham 
*1776 Valentine 
1777 Oateriy 

Colebrooke 

Stafford 


Wrecked in Bengal River 
Burnt m Bencoolen Road 
Captured by the French. 

Wrecked at the Inland of Zelo 
Do to the Southward of the Paras ells 
Captured by the French. 

Wrecked in Bengal River 
Burnt at China. 

Wrecked, outwards, near the Downs 

Stranded on Saugor Bank 

Wrecked, outwards near the Downs 

Wrecked, 9 miles S of Bologne 

Supposed to have foundered 

Wrecked coming out of Bengal River 

Ditto near the Mauritius 

Ditto in Bengal River 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto off Johanna 

Ditto on the shoals of Pelawar 

Ditto on the coast of Coromandel 

Wrecked near St Isle de Merohands. 

Taken by the French 

Wrecked going into False Bay 

Ditto coming out of Bengal River 
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i 778 General Barker 

London 


Mountstuart 
Gathon 


•fl788 E. of Dartmouth 
* Grosrwvor 

1798 Blaodforf 
Fortitude 

£ of Hertford 
Hincbetibrook 
Major 

D of AtboB 
Fairford 

1788 Duke of Kingston 
1764 HalaweU 
1795 Mare 
1786 Hartwell 
1788 Vanutfetrt 

*1789 Fouha 

*1791 Winterton 

1793 Pnucea* Royal 
PiROt 

1794 Triton 
•1798 Ocean * 

Rapnomt 
Wood cot 
Princes* Amelia 

1799 Henry Addington 
Gauge* 

Earl nt^wiUiam 

1800 


Wrecked on the Coast of Holland. 
Bun down by the Russel Man of War 

{Taken by the fleet* of France and 
| Spain. 

Wrecked on the Carmcobar 
Ditto to the E. of the Cape 
laken by the French 
Ditto ditto. 

Wrecked in Madras Road* 

Ditto m Bengal River 
Burnt at Culpee 
Ditto in Madras Road* 

Ditto m Bombay Harbour 
Burnt off Ceylon. 

Wrecked near PevereU Point 
Ditto in Margate Roads. 

Ditto off Bonaviata. 

Ditto in the Btraits of Gaap&r 
r Sailed for Madras for Bencoofen, and 
L never heard of 
Wrecked off Madagascar 
Taken by the French. 

Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto. 

Lost to the Eastward 
Taken by the French 
Ditto ditto 
Burnt off Cannaoore 
Lost on Bridge Ledge 
Burnt. 

Ditto 

Zfttto. 


To those twelve that we have marked as probably lost m 
oonsequenoe of their commanders 1 unacquamtaace with tho 
law of storms, might perhaps be added a portion of those 
wrecked in the Hugli. But independently of those, it must 
be evident that the proportion of it recks to the whole number 
of ships sffoat was very much greater in those days tlian now , 
and wo bebeve we are not enthusiastic in the expectation, 
that our successors will be able to trace a still greater diminu- 
tion at the end of Hie next half century- 

Wc know oat how it may strike others , but it does seem 
tons a matter of humble and hearty thanks to tliat God whose 
sublime attribute it is to “ walk on the wmgB of Hie wind , 1 

t Date cudcntly a mi* ptmt, probably 1779. 
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and who u maketh the winds his messengers, and the flaming 
lightning his minister,” that he should have enabled so feeble 
a one of his creatures as man to attain such a power as he now 
possesses over so subtle and tremendous an element as the 
air , and we know not how we can better conclude this article 
than m the nervous words of our own Bacon, who declares 
the object of his labors to be, — ” ut tandem (tanquam curatores 
probi et fidcles) trodomus homimbus fortunos suas, emancipate 
intellect!!, et facto tanquam majore, unde necesse est sequi 
emendationem status homims, et ampliataonem potcstatis ejua 
super naturam Homo emm per lapsum et de statu mnocen- 
tite decidit, et de regno in creaturas. Utnujue autem res, 
"etiam in hac vita, non nulla ex parte reparan potest, prior 
per rcligionem et fidem, posterior per artes et scientias 
Neque emm per maledictionem facta estcreatura prorsus et 
ad extremum rebcllis, sed in virtutc lllius diplomatis, In 
sudere vultus comedes pattern tuum , per labores varios, {non per 
disputationes certe, aut per otiosas ceremomas mogicas), tandem 
et aliqua ex parte ad panem homim proebendum, id est, 
ad usus vita; human©, subtgitur *” 

• That wo may at length, as honest and faithful guardians deliver over to 
men their possession having first emancipated and enlarged their understandings 
whence will necessarily follow an improvement of the condition of man and an 
encreose of his power over nature. For man by his fall lost both his state of nmo 
cence, and hit dominion over the creatures. But both these losses can be in some 
degree repaired even in this life, the former by religion and faith the latter by arts 
and sciences. For the creature was not by the curse made wholly and for ever 
rebellious but in virtue of that commission,— the sweat of thy face thou thalt 
eat thy bread>—\% at length subdued in some measure by various labors (not certain 
ly by disputations or idle magical ceremonies) so as to afford bread to man that u, 
to minister to the purpose* of human life. 
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Art IIL — 1 Hamilton's Heat fwka Gateteer, Article*, — Ava, 
Tavoy, Ye, Tenauertm, and MqubneiR, 

2 Narrative of the Burmese war and Treaty of peace at Van - 
daboo in 1826, by Mayor Snodgrass, London, 1827 
3. Calcutta Christian Observer — VoU III, IV, V, and VL — 
Paper* on the Karen* of Burmah 

4 The Calcutta Star, Englishman, and Hurharu, and Friend 
tf India, for 1846-6-7 — Various Article* on Moulmeui and 
&* affairs. 

The Burmese War was terminated by a treaty of peace 
and amity, concladed on the 24th of February 1826, between 
the Honorable tbe East India Company and the king of Avo. 
This treaty commonly called that of Yandaboo, cedes by its 
4th article « the conquered provinces of Ye, Tavoy, Mergui, 
and Tenasserun, with tbe islands and dependencies thereunto 
appertaining, taking the Salween River as the line of demar- 
cation on that frontier " 

And here, at the outset, we may notice it as one proof, 
among many, of the comparatively small interest taken here- 
tofore by the British public at home, m these Eastern regions, 
that, m the latest and most improved edition of tbat im- 
mense store-house of knowledge, the Encyclopedia Bntanmca, 
Moulmem, the British capital of these ceded provinces, is not 
even inserted at all 1 In like maimer, neither Mergui nor 
Ye find a place there. The only names thus honoured are 
Tenasserun and Tavoy , and of hioth, the notices are equally 
short, defective, unsatisfactory, and even inaccurate Here, 
for example, is the whole account of Tenasserim — u A town 
and district of the Barman Empire The district extends along 
the sea coast, from the 11th to the 14th degrees of north 
latitude. A connected lamer of island*, extending 136 miles 
from north to south, with a strait between them and the 
mainland, from fifteen to thirty miles broad, protects the west 
coast from the south-west monsoon The capital of the pro- 
vince is of the seme same. It was taken in 1769 from the 
Siamese, by Alompra, and was then large and populous , but 
is now almost a heap of ruins. Bong 98° 50' East , Lat. 
II 4 42' North.* The very fact of its not having been a district 
of |he Borman empire for the last twenty years, but an 
integral portion of the British, is not so much as noted f 
To supply such glaring deficiencies, by gleaning information 
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from every available source, oral or written, published or un- 
published, and combining the whole into an orderly and 
readable statement, has been our chief design m the following 
article On some points we have met with the most fearfully 
conflicting accounts — dogmatic assertion boldy confronting 
counter-assertion equally dogmatic. In such cases, it would 
have been infinitely more easy and more pleasant at once to 
cut the gordianknot rather than attempt to disentangle it 
But such a process would hare broken in upon the continuity 
of our statement, and rendered it altogether incomplete. We 
have preferred encountering the more arduous task , we have 
compared statement with statement , we have weighed, as far 
■as .we could, the evidences, external and internal, presented 
in favour of each , we have thus been enabled to arrive at 
some definite conclusion in our own mind , and that conclusion 
we shall endeavour to lay before the reader as briefly as possi- 
ble, simply as the result of our own independent inquiries, 
without troubling him with the perplexities and contradictions 
of heated controversy 

The tract of country, which, by the treaty of Yandaboo, fell 
into the hands of the East India Company, extends from the 
point of junction of the Thoongeen River, with the Salween 
on the North, to the Pak Chan River on the South , that is 
from about 17*35 to 10 North Latitude, and from 97* 30’ 
to 99* 30 East Longitude It now bears the general name of 
the Tenassenm Provinces, and may be said to nave a length of 
about 500 miles, and a breadth varying from 80 to 40 miles, 
according os the Sea CoaBt approaches or recedes from the 
range of mountains which forma the Eastern Boundary of the 
British territory This chain of mountains, rich in tin ores 
and other valuable minerals, runs under different names from 
North to South , and, draining its eastern slopes into the Gulf 
of biam, and its western slopes into the Indian ocean or bay 
of Bengal, forms a clear, well-defined boundary between the 
kingdom of Siam and the East India Company’s possessions. 

It may be doubted whether by retaining the Tenasserim Pro- 
vinces the Government of India did not m reality strengthen 
the kingdom of Ava , for the latter, by this cesssion, was dis- 
encumbered of a long narrow stnp of territory, which, pro- 
ductive to that power of little revenue, was always a source of 
anxiety from the distance of Tavoy and Mergui, and the diffi- 
culty of supporting such remote provinces against internal or 
external foes The Tenassenm Provinces were, fora senes of 
ages, the battle ground on which, according to the accidental 
circumstances winch are ever m action in semi-barb arous states. 
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utterly incomprehensible to any but a Brahman or Poon^ee 
metaphysician— the idea of infinite power in the periodical 
slumber of non-entity is certainly foreign to the Christian and 
European mind, and as inexplicable and unimaginable as oro 
tho fits of action m which Buddha, awaking from felicitous non* 
entity, assumes his operative and creative qualities and becomes 
incarnate as Gaudama. 

If the attributes are similar, Gandama’s doctrines are also 
m one respect analogous to those of the Vedas The merit 
accruing from good works forms the basis of his system , and 
future rewards correspond in as infinite a ratio as there may be 
appreciable differences in the scale of good works. — Buddhism 
is therefore like Hinduism, a religion of Belf-righteousneas. 
The parallel cannot, however, be farther continued , for Bud- 
dhism differs from the Vedas with respect to the character of the 
future state of existence which it promises to its votaries be- 
tween the dose of the present life and final absorption in the 
Deity moreover, Gaudama deals not in caste, and the future 
state, whether the soul be m any of the numerous heavens or 
equally numerous hells, is not supposed to be affected by having 
when on earth tenanted a body born of a particular race or class. 
The Ethics of Gaudama are consequently of a somewhat higher 
order than those of the Vedas, and are still further elevated 
above them from the circumstance of being free from that 
which is a main cause of error and confusion in the moral 
perceptions of right and wrong amongst Hindus, namely, 
the inculcation of a number of trivialities as necessary of obser- 
vance, and the breaoh of them as involving an equal amount 
of guilt with the perpetration of the most serious crimes 
Imperfect as Gaudama’s moral system undoubtedly is, it must 
be acknowledged free from such gross sources of error. Un- 
shackled by caste, and resting their hopes on individual merits, 
lus followers are characterised by greater independence of 
conduct and a somewhat higher, less clouded ethical know- 
ledge 

The worship of Gaudama is remarkably exempted from any 
of those cruel ntea and sacrifices which render Hindu worship 
as loathsome to beholders as it is corrupting and degrading 
to tho Hindus. There is no sacrifice of animal life, no self- 
inflicted torture, no mutilation of the person , well dressed 
and in orderly procession, Talauns and Burmans proceed on par- 
ticular occasions to their numerous Pagodas, bearing offerings 
of flowers, of fruits, of flap, of glittering umbrellas, and 
uttering their prayers and invocations, present their offerings 
on the small altars, or place them around and agfunet the 
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Pagodas and image house , there » no Bboutmg, no noise or 
tumult, but much that is gay, orderly and pleasing to the out- 
ward eye. At the full moon those who are etnot m their religi- 
ous observance* pass » day and a night in farting and prayer at 
the Pagodas, and may be Been counting their heads and mutter- 
ing their prayers much m the manner of Romanists, numbering 
their Pater Natters. It may strike the heart of a Christian 
heavily to see prayers offered up before the uncouth idols of 
Gaudama, yet, after having witnessed Hindu rites and festivals, 
there may be some consolation m the far more amiable features 
which the service of Gaudama assumes, and in the freedom of 
his followers from the debasing effects of impure rites and scenes 
of barbarous and revolting cruelties. 

Another, and very important particular in which the Buddhist 
Religion is superior to Hinduism is, that its tenets are free 
from absurd restrictions as to the food. The Talain and Bur- 
man are under no rule but that of their own fancies and habits, 
with respect to eating and drinking, and the latitude they 
take, is, even to a European, matter of surprise. They are 
never at a loss , whatever the jungle, it is sure to afford 
them esculent vegetables in the form of wild roots, 
leaves of trees, and the kke Every description of animal 
is eaten by them, even to snakes, large inaggofe, frogs, 
and such other rarities, not excepting strips of rhinoceros. 
Unhampered by caste, fond of good living, ond putting every 
thing under requisition with an ingenuity that would excite 
the admiration of a Ure ox a Kitchener, their cuisine is very 
comprehensive. The sociability of eating and drinking m 
company is thoroughly well understood and enjoyed by them, 
and it aids in giving diem a certain bon kommie much more 
English than Eastern 

The priesthood is of entirely different institution from that 
of the Hindus. Instead of a privileged class furnishing its 
members, any layman any turn Poongee, and vice versa, a 
Poongee may lay aside his yellow cloth and re-enter upon a 
secular life. The priesthood is, therefore, thoroughly a portion 
of the people, and is intimately blended With them by origin, 
though separated from them by its roles. These, as is well 
known, are of a thoroughly ascetic character, having often been 
compared to the vows of monks and the ordinances of monas- 
teries. Honored and respected as many Poongees are, there 
is ho servile fear of them , no cringing submission on the part 
of the laity to their spiritual instructors. The extent of the 
honor and reverence in which a Poongee is held, is in general 
proportionate to 2ns erudition, and to his character for strict- 
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ness in the observance of Ins inaugural vows. The sanctity 
of the office is not predominant over, or independent of, the 
sanctity of the person filling it on the contrary, though 
Poongees, like monks, may figure in stones of intrigue, yet, 
like monks too, many of them nave been revered. 

Besides the Bpmtual instruction of adults, and the expound- 
ing to them the doctrines and ethics of Gaudama, the Poon- 
gees are entrused with the system of national education , and 
it is in this respect that they act a most important part m the 
social system of the Burmans and Talains. Few villages are 
so small, or so poor, that they cannot afford to build a Kioung, 
that is, a suitable residence for one or more Poongees , large 
villages have more than one , towns have many , and very 
considerable sums are expended m these structures which are 
the pride both of villages and towns, and are held to be works, 
so meritorious as not only to confer much present celebrity but 
great future felicity and reward on thoir founders and endow- 
ers 1 hither all boys and youths are sent to be taught 
reading and writing , the age at which boys are entered , 
the tune they stay in the Kioungs , and the progress made 
m reading, writing, arithmetic, and the study of Buddhist 
Scriptures are very vanous the effect, however, is, that 
although the scale of acquirements be in general low, very 
few Talains are unable to read and write Talain, and some 
few can in addition read and write Burmese. The result of 
the system is the general prevalence amongst the male popula- 
tion of a mere elementary degree of education , indeed, such is 
the state of education amongst the teachers, the Poongees, that 
Vat farw tA ttrb TfcfcVy tapfrVfe xA rmprntang x/tWr tVur* 
a rudimentary knowledge , but, were their ability and attain- 
ments greater than they are, their pupils m consequence of 
the short time they for the most part attend the Kioungs could 
not be expected to make much progress in Buddhistical lore. 
The system of education is in some respects remarkable , — 
the boys remain at the Kioungs, and are wholly under the 
charge of the Poongees. The latter employ their scholars out 
of school hours in a variety of ways , the Kioung must be 
swept and kept clean , the grounds around need some care and 
labour , the Poongees when they sally forth of a morning on 
their eleemosynary promenade must have a long file of stu- 
dents, armed with capacious receiving vessels for holding the 
charitable donations of nee and other eatables which the lay 
community (chiefly the women) are liberal in bestowing, and 
which forms the day’s subsistence of students and Poongees. 
In short the Kioung boys, combine with study, such assistance 
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as by their personal services they can render to their precep- 
tors. Before break of day a chaunt is heard proceeding from 
the footings, this is the opening prayer, the invocation to 
Gaudoma, winch the teacher leads, and in which all the students 
join. The chaunt is not devoid of solemnity, and is followed 
by one more rapid and recitative, of short sentences, with the 
tune always well kept though the utterance is quick and volu- 
ble , this u the scale of consonants with their combinations, 
and strange as it may seem the effect of this peculiar chaunt 
is not unmusioaL With these elementary recitatives the day 
commences , — sweeping, promenading, cooking, and a variety 
of minor operations succeed, then writing, reading and 
study are resumed and continued for a time At sun-set the* 
invocation chaunt a^am sounds, followed by what may be 
termed the alphabetical chaunt. If a person looks into a 
Kioung at this tune he will probably find the Poongee precep- 
tor seated, m front of him are the neophytes who have assumed 
the yellow or clerical doth; beyond them arc the younger 
students , all is order , the low voice of the preceptor leading 
is scarcely heard in the full chorus, in excellent time, of the 
whole assembly — one or two glimmering lamps shed a feeble 
lipht upon the group, upon the gilt cases containing the theolo- 
gical manuscripts of toe Kioung, upon sundry marble and 
wooden images of Gsudama, and upon the dingy though fre- 
quently highly carved and ornamented roofs ana sides of the 
wooden structure. Suddenly die chaunt ceases , tbePoongees 
he down m small chambers or the more private parts of the 
Kioung , neophytes and scholars stretch themselves out where 
they please ot can, but a little dear of their preceptors , and 
all but the Kioung dogs, a noisy watchful set, wo soon at 
zest Such is the duly routine of a Talam Kioung 

The women have no education, but such as in solitary in- 
stances they accidentally acquire The circumstance it will 
be seen does not prevent their taking a very prominent and 
active share m all business. To the Poongee, however, they 
are but little indebted for the influence and position they 
enjoy m society Celibacy is one of the vows of a Poongee, 
and it is profanation to one of the sanctimonious fraternity to 
touch a female, even were it his own mother needing aid when 
in danger Nevertheless, nothing delights a mother more than 
to see her son in the Neophytes dress, except it be to see him 
take upon himself the vows and life of a Poongee for, although 
their influence is not so great or pernicious as that of Brahmans, 
yet a weH conducted Poongee acquires great power and authori- 
ty, is an object of general respect and reverenoc during life , 
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and of pompous funeral obsequies when dead. Talain and 
Burmese women, though they may have little for which to 
feel grateful to Poortgees, acre highly indebted to the Talam 
and Burmese version of the law of Mann, the avowed founda- 
tion of the various law treatises. No stronger contrast can 
be imagined than that which exists between the state of woman 
on the west, and that of woman ou the east side of the 
Bay of Bengal, woman in India, and woman on the Te- 
nassenm Coast True it is that Burmah and Pegu hav- 
ing escaped the yoke of Islam, the M&horamedaa example 
of the close seclusion of women has not in cither coun- 
try had the opportunity of operating m the same pernici- 
ous manner as where Moslem conquest has introduced Mos- 
lem prejudice and feeling , and the fact must be borne in mmd 
when the above comparison is instituted Still, the main 
cause must be looked for in the clear, legally defined rights of 
women in Burmese and Taiain law That law admits an ex- 
treme facility as to Divorce, both on the part of husband and 
wife , a facility by no means as favourable to the morality of ei- 
ther as it is to the independence of the weaker sex , so long os ill 
treatment is a legitimate plea for seeking a Divorce, no woman 
need long remain under the roof of a harsh and tyrannical hus- 
band , and as the rights of property are, in all cases of Divorce 
from whatever cause, clearly defined and the whole not inequi- 
table, woman is well defended m this essential particular, and 
her independence not compromised Her position in sooiety 
as compared with that in other eastern countries is therefore 
very remarkable , she enters her husband's house not as his 
slave but his helpmate , there is no seclusion behind a purdah, 
but open participation m all the pleasures and business of life , 
bonds, receipts, &c , bear her name as well as her husband's , both 
names appear on the village records connected with the tenure of 
land ana on the Government revenue rolls. The wife is fre- 
quently more expert in the management of business than her 
spouse, and may be often found prosecuting suits before the 
Courts, in general the most careful and industrious of the two, 
the affairs of the household, even to the charge of the money and 
valuables, are usually in her hands , in a woid, no class of 
females play a more prominent part in social life than the Bur- 
mese ana Talam women A custom, (indeed it may be termed 
a law, being enforced and regulated by specific rules) which 
probably first originated in the scanty population and the high 
value of labour has also tended to favor the condition of 
women. A newly married couple do not proceed to the hus- 
band's house, but to that of the father and mother of the 
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bnde, and there they reside for a considerable period* from one 
to three years,— the son-in-law aiding the father of his wife m 
all his agricultural and domestic labours. The bride does not, 
therefore, at once pass from under the rule of her parents to 
be subject to the unchecked authority of her husband, parental 
authority and protection still exercise considerable influence 
over her, and also inevitably over her husband. The result is 
far from being always favorable to the happiness of the couple, 
but it is decidedly protective of the bride, maamuoh as pa- 
rental affection will not easily brook the ill-treatment of a 
child, and is ever ready to support her in whatever custom and 
law concede as her rights. 

Thus, w those matters which so much affect the character 
of a nation, namely, religion, education, and position of woman 
in the social system, the people are under far more favorable 
circumstances than are the Hindus or even the Mussulmans , 
and a corresponding effect has been produced upon the charac- 
ter of the nation, which is less eastern than that of any class 
of our Cia-Gangetie subjects. 

In a country intersected by numerous rivers and their tribu- 
taries, and having extensive alluvial tracts of ground, well 
calculated with the aid of heavy periodical rams for the culti- 
vation of nee, the inhabitants will naturally devote themselves 
to such culture, and to fishing The streams will be the high 
roads, and the inhabitants will group themselves in such situa- 
tions as are alike favorable for the superintendence of their 
agncolture, and for facility of water communication To 
manage a canoe will be as essential an acquirement to man, 
and even to woman, as to know how to cut the nee, and 
cleanse it from its husk The population will therefore be found 

C 1 ted on the river banks, ana more mured to aquatic than to 
travelling , regarding the m era as their high roads and 
having all their habits moulded accordingly, distance will be 
measured by the number of tides, or parts of a tide, which a 
canoe takes in traversing it , and time, by the cooking of a pot 
of nee, or the smoking of a cigar if short intervals are under 
discussion, or the movement of the sun if longer ones are 
under consideration. Boat racing will be a national amuse- 
ment, and a canoe be a normal idea of the people Accordingly 
even the musical instruments of Burmans and Talams are 
some of them canoe-shaped, cattle are fed out of canoes and 
drnik water out of canoe-shaped troughs, and sometimes drag 
canoe-shaped carts in which roongees may be occasionally seen 
to embark on land. No where is the Bunnan more at home, 
more intelligent, more indefatigable than in a canoe, occasion- 
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ally singing an extempore song ra the chorus of which all join 
sn admirable time, a crew will pull for hours, apparently but 
little weaned and always good-natured. Here lies their forte , 
for on land they are soon fatigued, being, though possessed of 
muscular, well-made limbs, but sorry pedestrians , and tenaci- 
ous of the rule of conduct that a man should never walk when 
he can go in a canoe 

Rice, the staple of their food, requires somewhat additional 
to relieve its insipidity Napee, a sort of shrimp caviare, is 
the most common and cheapest adjunct, being made in large 
quantity throughout the provinces. Milk, usually in the 
east a favorite article of food, forms about the only thing to 
*w^ich the omnivorous Xalatns have a positive aversion , various 
reasons are assigned for this singular prejudice 

Smoking tobacco, m the form of cigars, is universal 
amongst men, women and children ; and an unfinished cigar, or 
one not commenced, may be often seen carried in lieu of the 
ear-plug which this people deem ornamental. 

Neither men, women, or children, are handsome , and the 
custom above alluded to of wearing large plugs m the lower 
flap of the ear does not improve the Tartar countenances of 
this ill-favored race The men have their thighs tattooed as 
low as the knee, and much pam is endured in undergoing the 
operation , since the Chinese have settled in the provinces, 
and have intioduced their favorite drug, opium is often ad- 
ministered, with the view of rendering the business of tat- 
tooing less painful , but no gentleman can escape this fantas- 
tic ornament which the ladies very wisely altogether eschew 

The houses are adimrabfy adapted to the climate , timber 
being abundant, no masonry or earthwork is used, but stout 
posts being sunk into the ground, the floor of the house, usu- 
ally of bamboo, is laid from five to seven feet abovff the 
level of the ground. According to the means of the individual 
the walls are of plank, of bamboo mat, 01 of common mat , and. 
the roof is a timber frame-work, carrying a bamboo trelhce 
bound on with rattan, and covered by a thatching of leav es of 
the dunnee (a salt water palm). Well raised above the damp 
of the soil m the rainy season, and from its refracted heat 
m the dry, the houses are cool, dry and healthy much 
cannot be said for their cleanliness, still they present a mote 
comfortable appearance than the huts of a Bengal popular 
tion, and are for superior in salubrity 

Frora^heir interior may at times be heard musical sounds, 
which from their sweetness of tone will arrest the stranger, 
for both Talain and Burmese music is superior to that of 
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India, and some of their instruments, particularly a species 
of late, considered the accomplishment of those of Wily 
and means* are capable of more than the native performers 
can produce from them. Their aura are pretty, though mono- 
tonous, and the accuracy of ear of the performers, when 
two or more play together, is at times truly remarkable This, 
as before stated, is a characteristic of the people, and may be 
observed in all their occupations and amusements. 

With the ally of music, dancing, both men and women 
are acquainted , it is, however, rather ceremonial, choral gesti- 
culation, than what Europeans consider dancing, and may be 
seen to advantage on such festal occasions as when & Fooniee 
of noted sanctity dies. His body being embalmed, and a tpiy 
fixed for his incremation, it is preceded by a month of prac- 
tice on the part of bands of men and women danoing to their 
own choral singing When the day arrives the coffin of the 
Poonjee, mounted on a high and gorgeously decorated cor, is 
dragged to the selected spot, accompanied by a procession of 
these bands in gay attire each party of fifty or more men, is 
usually in a particular costume intended to represent tliat of 
some foreign country, tbe ladies appear in their own cos- 
tume covered with all the gold ornaments and jewellery they 
possess , now and tbe a before a house, a group, or a person ot 
importance, band after band stops and goes through a kind of 
ballet in admirable uniformity of tune and gesture, the proces- 
sion meanwhile moving on slowly This continues until the 
car reaches the spot, when other rocket-impelled cars are 
launched at it, and tbe whole, holy Poongee included, arc 
consumed. 

Again, when a person is very sick, superstition will Borne- 
tunes originate a ball Kata, that is fames, are held in a 
strarfbe mixture of fear and reverence by Taking, and are sup- 
posed to take a very active part in the domestic affairs of 
mankind. The Nat master or mistress, whichever it be who in 
a district has acquired by universal suffrage or has arrogated 
the fame of intimacy with the Not gentry, is called and con- 
salted, and sometimes prescribes a dance, m order to induce the 
good people to remove the disease. The remedy is expensive , 
tbe neighbours are invited, and a feast is given , the dance follows 
and is continued until the neighbours can dance no longer, when, 

tbe dancers disperse. The skill of the Talain in gesturedunc- 
ing is perhaps moat conspicuous when, suddenly^ part or 
nearly the whole of the crew of one of their long light very 
crank racing canoes spring up, and on their precarious craft. 
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which the slightest awkwardness or mistake upsets, donee shout- 
mg and flourishing their paddles. These canoes hold from forty 
to sixty men, and on such on occasion* one bad ear and false 
gesticulation as to time might easily capsize a boat. 

In another very favorite amusement of this people are eon- 
bin ed their music. Binging and dancing A “ Pwey” is a spe- 
cies of mask or mystery, such as the old English revels and the 
Romamet festivals of dur ancestors often witnessed, the chief 
difference being in the subject of the Pwey and its usual 
duration , it is passionately loved by the Talains and Burmans. 
On various occasions those who can afford the expense, gratify 
themselves, their popularity, and their neighbours by hiring 
•a yet of actors and musicians, erecting a temporary shed for 
the performance, and notifying to their friends and neighbours 
when the exhibition is to commence The throng js usually 
great on the appointed night , and the audience as attentive 
and interested as if the stage were of much greater pretension 
These temporary Drurys and Covent-gardcns are of extreme 
simplicity, a bunch of boughs stuck up in the centre forms 
the “ scene ** three or four earthen basons on the top of sticks 
hold the oil and tow which enlightens the audience and actors , 
a large % easel of oil, with a wooden ladle, enables the actors 
occasionally to replenish the basons , the green-room is distin 
guished by a string of masques used by the actors, who put on 
and off their costume, whether of kings or devils, in a mannei 
which must be very instructive to the people as to the toilet 
of such important personages , the musicians are grouped at 
the green room and form the point of entnnee and exit of the 
actors , a certain space round the central boughs and lights is 
kept clear as the stage, and the audience sit and stand around 
this somewhat circumscribed area as they best can, some under 
but most outside of the shed , — a King, his Premier, a lovely 
Princess, an enamoured Prince, a Beloo or Devil, and the 
attendants of these several worthies are the standing person- 
ages. The plot may be easily conceived os to the mortals, but 
the roll which the Beloo plays, his tricks, the endeavours to 
catch him, his escapes and wonderful feats are not so easily 
imagined He is a sort of mischief-loving, tnckey Harlequin, 
and bamboozles king, prince, and attendants to his heart’s con- 
tent,— of course favoring the loving couple in the end at the 
expense of king, queen, and commons There is much dancing, 
the dialogues being always followed by music and pantomimic 
action, much flourishing of swords, hunts after the Beloo 
round the bough, l e* through imaginary forests , appearance 
and disappearance of personages to each other who remain 
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strangely visible to the audience , bon mots which produce 
sound# of laughter and applause from the amphitheatre of 
heads » love-making and*aen timental talking , in short an inter- 
minable trash of comedy, tragedy 3 p«ntomime» singing, dancing, 
capering, Mid music, which lasts for four or five consecutive 
nights, and to which there appears no limit but the puree of the 
host, and the not easily satiated enjoyment of the audience 
The whole exhibition is, however, exceedingly characteristic 
of the people, — love, war, and boat-songs ore common 
amongst them, the sentiments and imagery of their songB 
are of course thoroughly Tolain and Burmese, and a European 
may often be amused by what to him must appear the strange 
notions of beauty, feeling and heroism which they convey f 
Such are the general habits of the bulk of the population 
of the Tenassenm provinces , a people inferior to the Hindus 
m agricultural skill and industry, but superior in general 
character, being more independent of spirit, less degraded 
by their religion and its superstitions, free from caste, from 
slavery to a load of trivial observances, and owing to the 
more favourable condition of woman and her rights, having 
a better social system, also, more advanced m the general 
diffusion of elementary education. Fond of amusement and 
idleness, end inhabiting a country, which, from its soil, climate, 
and streams, affords an abundance of food with the exaction 
of no great amount of labour, the people cannot be held *b 
remarkable for their industry Though fond of money they 
are not fond of toil, and aa the price of labour is high from 
the scantiness of the population, a very little exertion suffices 
to enable a man to indulge w a protracted enjoyment of idle- 
ness , continuous exertion is therefore a rare quality amongst 
them. 

Although not sublet to the action of debasing rites and 
ceremonies such as those of the Hindus, a puerile superstition 
baa a very strong-hold upon the minds of the Talams. The 
Nats receive much attention , they appear to parcel* out the 
country into distinct jurisdictions ana endowed with every 
variety of character, disposition, and occupation , they are 
the Dianas of the chase, and must he courted by the elephant- 
catcher and die game- killer , very influential with tigers, upon 
whose heads they nde, they con, when propitiated, Bhut the 
jaws of their steeds and render them of lamb-hke innocence. 
Nats too have agricultural propensities, are not averse to med- 
dling with horticultural pursuits, and can blight or favor a 
fruit season at pleasure , Nats are the only members of the 
faculty who can cope with cholera and smafl-pox, and who 
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without a diploma, thoroughly command the various ills which 
men are heirs to. Again, Kata are as domestic as cats, and 
those which have a turn for house-keeping exact a good deal 
of in door consideration they appear almost as touchy and 
treacherous as their feline rivals, and it is only with a salvo to 
the influence of the Nat that a man is master m his own 
house. There are Nats of the water as well as of the land, 
and go where one will, there the Nat is on the mind of the 
Talarn Still, Nats are not very ill-natured nor very greedy, 
a cocoa-nut, rags of red cloth, flowers, paper streamers, and 
the like, are the offerings which are esteemed propitiatory and 
gratifying, and being easily obtained, there is no very good 
reason why every Nat in the country sliould not retain its good 
humour The Nats play a stilJ more prominent part amongst 
a race, the helots of Burmah and Pegu, namely, the Karens. 

This very eunous and interesting people now occupy the 
various mountainous and difficult tracts of country throughout 
Burmah, Pegu, the Tenasserun coast, and parts of the Shan 
and Siamese countries. The Karens are a timid and oppressed 
people, speaking a language wholly different from both the 
Burmese and Talain, and are regarded by the nations amongst 
whom they are scattered as an inferior race Long subjection 
has led them to form the same estimate of themselves, and to 
imagine that nature has doomed them to a subordinate condi- 
tion Their only resource from tyranny and oppression is 
the refuge of their loved mountains and forests, and to these 
they cling with a warm affection for the wild life, which, m the 
absence of a more manly spirit amongst them as a people, is 
the only one that can Becnre to them comparative liberty and 
the absence of oppression 

The Karens are Deists, and amongst them are traditions of 
the creation of man, his fall, the deluge, the subsequent peo- 
pling of the earth, and of the growth of idolatry amongst 
its mliabitants which appear to have a Mosaic origin They are 
not idolaters, but have fallen away from the purity of the wor- 
ship of one only God, and have sunk into a superstitious 
dread of Nats, and a system of endeavouring to secure their 
favor which borders closely on Nat worship It would almost 
seem as if they considered that the Nats had full liberty 
from an incensed Deity to plague earth and its inhabitants. 
Nat houses, looking like children's play-tlnngs from the dimi- 
nutive size, are constantly met with m the forests, and at the 
foot of some gigantic tree would bo passed almost unheeded, 
but for the request that the traveller wul not disturb the dwel- 
ling and the offerings of the Nat. 
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Their system of estivation » suited to the nature of the 
country they occupy, and » therefore different from that of the 
Burmese and Talam who occupy the rich, well-watered alluvial 
plains. The Karen, having cut down a tract of jungle, fires it 
when the end of the dry weather facilitates the operation. Be 
then plants hisnee after the first Jail of ram has moistened the 
earth, and enabled him without difficulty to make the small holes 
in which he plants bis seed He seldom takes more than two 
or three crops from the field lie has cleared, bu t p roceeds to 
take more virgin sod from the jungle and forest When, in the 
course of this system, the fields are gettmg somewhat remote 
from a village, and the distance is felt to be inconvenient, the 
village is deserted and another built near to the new patches of 
cultivation , as the houses are entirely constructed of bamboo 
and posts out in the jungle, material is alw ays at hand, and 
a few days* labour is all that is requisite for the completion 
of a new vdlag& In the course of years a deserted clearance 
is covered with jungle, and m five or six years the process of 
cutting and burning may again pass over it Thus a village 
of Karens wanders within certain limits, and occasionally after 
a shorter or longer period may go over its old clearances a 
second time. 

The domestic habits of this race are more filthy than 
those of the TaJams, they seem to have an aversion to 
frequent ablations, and the clem* waters of their mountain 
streams are much neglected, several absurd legends are 
assigned as the cause of this hydrophobic humour of the 
Karens, for them a most unfortunate prejudice. There is a 
remarkable absence of selfishness amongst them , they may be 
almost said to have things m common , whatever they nave 
they will always willingly share with their village brethren 
They are, as a race, handsomer, according to European notions, 
than the lalaina or Bumtans Karens are fond of spiri- 
tuous liquors, and on festive occasions the women are kept 
employed distilling the nee spirit upon which their husbands 
are gettmg drunk Having originally no written characters 
w which to express their language, their laws ana customs 
were orally transmitted from father to son. Bigamy was 
deemed dishonorable , adultery was punished with death , 
and tjie elders were in all matters of moment the judges and 
the leaders of the people They have a singular custom of 
taking the bones and ashes of their dead to someplace m the 
jungles known only to themselves , for this no sufficient reason 
is assigned by them, and the Tahuss and Burmese attribute the 
custom to the fact that a portion of the wealth of the deceased 
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is placed along with his bones and ashes , fear that these 
should be disturbed on account of the valuables deposited with 
them, induces secrecy aa to what may be termed the sepulchral 
spots. The Talams assert that the revenge of a Karen is sure 
to follow the disturber of the remains of his fathers , be this 
as it may, the departure of a bouI to the land of spirits is a fes- 
tive occasion, and the friends and relatives meet to sing wild 
dirges, and dnnk till they can sing no longer 

Karens are lazy and averse to exertion, but good-tempered, 
very credulous, and more truthful than their more intelligent 
but less scrupulous neighbours. The arts are at low ebb among 
them, though some of their manufactures, particularly the bead- 
ornamented apparel of the women, are cunous , the dress of the 
men is extremely simple, consisting usually of two blankets or 
pieces of the coarse cloth made by the women, sown together, 
so as to form a kind of armless coat or frock, with a part in the 
centre unsown, through which the head passes, and the same at 
the sides, for the arms. Karens are fond of singing and their 
airs are wild and pretty , the language being by no means un- 
favourable to the musical propensity of the people, and m itself 
exacting the greatest nicety and delicacy of ear and of pro- 
nunciation from the great play and variety of the vowel 
sounds which are distinguished m both dialects of their lan- 
guage 

Cholera, fever, and small pox are so much dreaded that Ka- 
rens desert their villages and remove to other situations as soon 
ns they are mvaded by these scourges. The infected, unless 
they can move themselves, are left to their fate Change of 
air and site seems the chief medical resource of the Karens , for 
their secondary ones, namely, offerings to the Nats of whatever 
they deem calculated to tickle fairy palates, do not appear to 
produce many very remarkable cures, though frequently re- 
sorted to 

Karens are, in their own way, bold hunters, and not above 
eating their own game even when a rhinoceros They are how- 
ever not bolder than the TalainB, some of whom gain a liveli- 
hood by catching elephants, and prosecute this occupation in a 
most perilous manner, two men, mounted on a trained elephant 
and carrying a spear and a lasso made of leather rope, manage 
to get amongst a herd of wild elephants and then single out one 
to whom they give ch&Be The lasso is cast so as to catch one 
of the hind legs of the wild elephant , the other end of the 
lasso is fastened to the girdle of the trained animal, and the 
duty of the second man is to sit on the back of the elephant 
and to hold the cod and cast the lasso at the right moment , — 
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if the wild elephant turns, he is kept off by the spear point and 
the tame elephant, he usually however mokes off as fast as he 
can, accompanied by the trained animal, who must have good 
pees , when the wild one is tired, or as soon as he affords hia 
hunters a favorable opportunity, his further flight is arrested by 
a turn being taken round a stout tree, to which the lasso is ulti- 
mately made fast Starvation for a time, and then the gift of food 
soon renders the wild animal manageable. Such a method of 
elephant hunting is, for many reasons, very perilous, but strange 
to say the men employed m this hazardous occupation have a 
greater dread of the tiger than of the elephant, being more 
frequently a prey to the former than to the latter, for nights 
must be passed m the jungle to watch for the herds of wild 
elephants, and for fear of scaring these, the usual precautions 
against the tiger cannot be taken, so that the elephant-catcher 
runs greater risk from the stealthy and murderous spring 
of the tiger than from the infuriate violence of hia gigantic 
game, the elephant No bolder, yet more superstitious Nat 
worshippers than this doss of hunters ’ 

In Amherst province a portion of the people are Toang- 
thoos , they are the best cultivators in the province, being tnc 
only people who understand the use of the plough Distinct 
from the Tnlains, Burmese, and Karens by language, dress, and 
habits, their original country is not well ascertained , the name 
implies a hill man, and the use of the plough with a metal 
Made argues a higher country than the plains of Pegu, and a 
soil which required a more laborious culture th'inlias been 
forced upon the people of the land of their adoption Their 
pipes, their dresses, and other minor peculiarities indicate a 
more ingenious people , but their language and its literature 
remain unmasterq^ by Europeans, and therefore little or nothing 
is known of the race except that they are esteemed good 
cultivators. 

In the province of Mergui there is a considerable mixture of 
Siamese blood amongst the Talams and Burmese, but as the 
Siamese have intermarried with, and conformed to the laws and 
customs of, the people amongst whom they emigrated, no par- 
ticular description is necessary 

Such may he said to have been the different races whom we 
found inhabiting die provinces ceded to the East India Com- 
pany by the treaty of Yandaboo Moguls, Jews, Armenians, 
Chinese, natives of the Madras and Bengal provinces, followed 
m the wake of our troops , and as soon as possession of the 
country was fairly taken, settled down, chiefly at Moulinem, 
m considerable numbers , but, like the Europeans, being 
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foreigners, they need not here be more particularly ad- 
verted to 

After the conclnsion of the treaty of Yandaboo and the ces- 
sion of the provinces to the East India Company, the question 
of selecting a suitable position for the main body of the force 
to be cantoned was a matter of great importance At first, it 
was in contemplation to have stationed the troops at the mouth 
of the Salween at Amherst, but Sir A Campbell ultimately 
selected the point of junction of the Salween, the Gyne, and 
the Attaran river for the permanent cantonment of the force. 
The advantage of this commanding position is so apparent, that 
in former days, most probably when the Portuguese took a 
part in the struggles of Pegu, it had not been overlooked, and 
th& British troops found a spacious irregular quadrangle, on 
which to establish themselves, already surrounded by an earthen 
mound or rampart of considerable antiquity* Besides the 
numerous advantages of position in a military point of view, 
with reference to the protection of the frontier, the command of 
the rivers, and a dose watch on the Burmese town and pro- 
vince of Martaban, the cantonment of Moulmem, is well raised, 
well drained, very healthy, and well supplied with water, 
whereas a difficulty on the latter point was found to exist at 
Amherst The subsequent rise and progress of the timber 
trade, and the sufficiency of the river as a good port for ship- 
ping, had confirmed the wisdom of Sir A Campbell’s selection 
of Moulmem. 

The population of the provinces, when they fell into our 
hands, has been variously estimated, one calculation making it 
as low as ten thousand souls but this is evidently on error , for 
the provinces of Tavoy and Mergui have been very stationary 
in the amount of population , indeed, the best informed persons 
doubt whether since our tenure of the country the people have 
on the whole increased or decreased The same, with the ex- 
ception of Moulmem, may be said of the northern province 
styled by the British province, Amherst, its villages afford 
no satisfactory proof of any remarkable increase of population 
smee it has been in our possession On the contrary, the increase 
is peculiarly slow — instead of 10,000 souls, the following would 
seem to be a fair estimate of the population before the Burmese 
War, caused a temporary fluctuation and disturbance — 

* A tinultr enclosure, aim of freak antiquity, may be obierTed at the head «£ 
the Amherst inlet , it u seldom Tisited and but Uttle known* In the local legends 
it is attributed to one of the indent king* of Pego. 
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Amherst. 


40,000 

Tavoy 


35,000 

Mergiu ~~ . 

w 

15,000 


Total 

90,000 


And it may lie supposed that npon our occupation of the pro- 
vinces and the restoration of order, there was no material differ- 
ence m the numbers, except such as was due to the camp fol- 
lowers and troops stationed at Moulmem, Tavoy and Mergui 
Our rule necessarily commenced by disturbing as littlo as 
possible the systems of revenue, police, and justice, to winch 
the people had been accustomed under then Burman Rulers. 
This, the usual course adopted m the administration of a recent 
conquest, was accompanied by an error, which has elsewhere 
been the concomitant of our extension of territory m the east 
In lieu of restoring to the people the use of their own language, 
the Talam, that of their conquerors, the Burman, was by us 
continued as the official medium of communication and accounts. 
We thus, from -the first, deprived ourselves of that Bupport which 
the strong feeling of Talam nationality would have afforded , 
and the error was the more grievous, because, during the con- 
duct of the war with Ava, every advantage was taken of one fea- 
ture of Talain nationality, implacable hostility to the Buimese , 
and ordinary gratitude as well as policy, pointed out the pro- 
priety of restoring to our allies, when they became our subjects, 
the use of their own language, if only as an honorable acknow- 
ledgement of the sense entertained of their services for 
higher advantages would however have resulted from such a 
step , for it would, in all probability, have caused such an influx 
of the Mon or Talain population into our provinces as would 
shortly have rendered them much less a burthen than they 
have hitherto proved and very possibly instead of a burthen, 
the receipts from these provinces might very shortly after 
occupation have covered, if not exceeded, their expenditure. 
By retaining the Burmese language a a that of office, and by 
long indecision as to the permanent retention of the ceded pro- 
vinces, we failed, when fear of Burman vengeance, was 
still operative to hold out any inducement to our Taltun 
allies to settle under the protection of our Government , and 
thus neither benefited ourselves nor them, bat the Burmese, 
who m consequence of the course we pursued, retained the 
greater portion of a people that were otherwise ready, if en- 
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couraged to have crossed over to British protection The 
population is now as follows — 

Merffrn. 


Town and suburbs 12,000 

Province 8,000 


Tavoy 


20,000 

Town and Suburbs* 

10,358 


Province 

26,996 

37,354 

Amherst 



.Moulmem and Suburbs 

30,000 


Province 

45,000 

75,000 


Total , 1,50,415 


A very thin population for the area of the provinces, and 
the productive powers of their soil ! 

Revenue — The chief portion of the state revenue, derived 
from the land, was, by the Burmese, levied in kind , rice, the sta- 
ple article of food is grown throughout the provinces , and one- 
foui th of the crop was nominally the share claimed by the go- 
vernment, although in reality owing to the exactions of uncheck- 
ed subordinates it was larger Garden produce and fruit trees of 
all descriptions, when bearing, likewise yielded revenue — other 
items of receipt were from the farming of fisheries, of turtle- 
banks, bazars and town dues. As the provinces were distant 
from the couit of Ava, and were therefore not under good 
control, they were a prey to the Burman governors and their 
subordinates, tyranny and exaction rendered the revenue 
demands much more oppressive than any simple statement of 
the basis of the system conveys With the exception of re- 
ceiving the revenue derived from nee cultivation either in 
kind or commuted m money, we adopted the above fiscal sys-* 
tern, conducting it by means of the same instrumentality as had 
been employed by the Burmese. Simple and well suited to a 
native government, nnd theoretically favorable for the cultiva- 
tor, the system of taking revenue from the land in kmd fails 
under British officers for, having little or no knowledge of the 
language and of the habits or customs of the people, they have 
small power of coping with the dishonesty and cunning of 
interested subordinates , the exact limit of their power is welt 
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known, and at is not difficult for native craft to frustrate the 
heat intentions and to mislead in the exercise of power 
Melancholy as the fret may appear a more intimate acquain- 
tance with the Burmese language and the habits of the people 
has not in general been found productive of corresponding 
advantages , for, however much to he deplored, histone faith- 
fulness requires it to he stated, that Government functionanes, 
especially m former times, have too often acquired such know- 
ledge by forming connections calculated neither to secure the 
respect of the native community, nor to heighten their own 
moral sensibilities , connections which inevitably surround them 
with needy favontes and relatives, whose whole aim is corrup- 
tion and extortion Through the machinations of such & home 
circle, as it may be called, the advantages of a more intimate 
acquaintance with the official language, manners, and feelings 
of a people twe ^kt least nullified, and have too frequently 
been turned to their positive disadvantage , the native favorite 
never forgetting that it may be the privilege of the wife of a 
judge or governor in Burundi, as elsewhere, to assist in the deci- 
sion of Buits, to hold their own courts, and to exercise as much 
power as the facility, not to say corruption of their protectors, 
can connive at Of the two classes of functionanes, the man of 
comparative jgnoranoe, free from the baneful influence of such 
connections, has usually been found more respected and better 
able to check the malpractices of subordinate*, than is the case 
with a man whose misfortune it has been to have acquired 
greater knowledge of the vernacular language and the habits 
of any people, through a medium corruptive of his own charac- 
ter, qualities, and efficiency 

With fluctuations and many errors the Burman system was 
continued from the first occupation of the provinces until Mr 
Blundell made a vain endeavour to introduce a seven years' 
settlement, and a money assessment founded on the value and 
area of land under cultivation- He failed m his attempt in con- 
sequence of the opposition of subordinates to which he yielded , 
indeed with the high rates of assessment which he adopted 
and enforced, it was impossible that any system could stand, — 
the burthen being so severe and the administration so lax and 
oppressive, that much land was thrown out of cultivation , and 
the evil of excessive assessment, increased by a year of mur- 
rain «mong the cattle, threatened to be most fatal to the pros- 
perity of the provinces. 

The evils of the existing system quickly presented them- 
selves to Major Broadfoot when he assumed charge of the Te- 
aasaenm provinces m April 1843, and he zealously set about 
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their reformation He attacked corruption m its various forma 
and positions, and supported by the Governor-General, Lord 
EUenborough, cheeked by severe examples the malpractices 
which had become habitual Shameless as was proved to have 
been the conduct of one of the British functionaries, and com- 
promised as was that of otherB, Major Broadfoot was made the 
subject of calumny and misrepresentation for the hne which 
he pursued. In the provinces much more was known than 
came to Minor Broadfoot’s notice, hut, in so far as it came to 
bis knowledge, he, confident in the support of the Governor- 
General, acted boldly in putting down dishonesty 
Occupied with the punishment of corruption. Major Broad- 
«£oot became keenly alive to the constant opportunity which 
the then existing system offered to subordinates for exaction 
and malpractices, and be therefore determined to supersede the 
old by an entirely new land assessment He accordingly alter- 
ed the whole fiscal system of the provinces, substituting a fixed 
money payment in lieu of the levy of one-fourth of the gram 
in kind or commuted m money , he abolished taxes on trees 
and garden produce, and those on turtle bonks and fisheries , 
in place of the latter he established a species of poll-tax so 
regulated that a cultivator paid about one-third of what was 
exacted from a non-cultivator So radical a change m the 
revenue system of the provinces, one so novel to the people 
and to the subordinate officials through whom it must neces- 
sarily be earned into effect, required, even if advisable, more of 
thought and deliberation than was given to it , greater prepar- 
ation of instruments , and far more knowledge of the country 
than was to be found amongst the officers ot the commission, 
who, to a man, were ignorant of all revenue matters, had 
never turned their attention to the subject and who, moreover, 
owing to the great number of native subordinates removed 
from their charges for corruption, found themselves unaided 
the new and thoroughly inexperienced native functionaries 
given to assist them 

However faulty in principle a system of taxation may be 
or appear to be, it has usually arisen gradually and adapted 
itself to the habits and circumstances of the people, and any 
sudden change which may sweep away such existing system 
will be found productive of great confusion and difficulty, 

g eneral principles, however correct and admirable in theory, 
avmg by no means the property, by their bare enunciation, 
of suddenly altering the habits, feelings, and prejudices of a 
people The old svstem, as administered under facile British 
functionaries, had, however, been so severe in consequence of the 
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universal corruption and malpractices of the native subordinates* 
that) when the cultivator*, as in the neighbourhood of Moul- 
raein, were under the influence of the presence of Major Broad- 
foot and of the encouragement and hopes which he held out to 
them, the new system was apparently well received , the people 
were ignorant of ita working, hat as nothing could be worse 
than the old they had no objection to try the new Major Broad- 
foot had only time to introduce it in province Amherst, where 
a commencement was made and with apparent success. 

Matters were in this state, when, m September 1844, Captain 
Durand relieved Major Broadtoot, and assuming charge of the 
provinces, had immediately to take up the question of the 
revenue assessments In the provinces of Tavoy and Mergui a 
set of revenue roles, abrogating the old system, and announcing 
the basis of the new, hod been promulgated, but nothing done 
towards carrying the new measure into effect , he, therefore, 
assembled in each province the elders of villages, and having 
caused the new system to be long and carefully explained to 
them, effected through their agency a land assessment m each 
province, — the people in fact taxing themselves. The new sys- 
tem, thus introduced, was favorably received in spite of its 
novelty, and the experiment of acting through the people 
proved not only productive of satisfaction to them, but also no 
toss to the Government , on the contrary a small increase of 
receipts has steadily followed this, m the east, a rather unusual 
method of taxation , and the provinces of Tavoy and Mergui 
are quick and ready m paying in the annual revenue In pio- 
vmce Amherst, the land assessment, newly established by Major 
Broadfoot, was found too heavy, and was, after laborious enquiry 
and several revenue circuits, considerably low cred by Captain 
Durand, who, on a personal inspection, discovered the unequal 
working of the new system, and that land nominally assessed 
at two rupees per acre, was paying from 3£ to 6ve rupees the 
acre of cultivation. Dr Bichardaon was ordered to institute a 
careful inquiry and to survey the richest district m province 
Amherst, that of the island of Beloogyoon Aware of the im- 
portance of the duty entrusted to ban and anxious to benefit 
the people, be devoted himself to the work with a zeal which 
cost him his life, but not before be had collected data on which 
to found an assessment of an equitable and reasonable charac- 
ter The same course was to have been pursued with the 
other districts of the province, but the sudden loss of Dr* 
Richardson and the want of any officer who could replace him 
in carrying out the measures, delayed its execution. Pending 
its completion, however, and with reference to the diminished 
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quantity of specie thrown into the country m consequence of 
the great redaction of force carried into effect by Captain 
Durand, he largely lowered the land assessment in province 
Amherst , and if the system introduced into these provinces 
By Major Broadfoot is to be maintained, namely, that of a 
money assessment, the measure commenced by Dr Richardson 
must not be too long delayed, otherwise, timely lowered as 
the assessment was by Captain Durand, it will nevertheless not 
continue to work well or satisfactorily 

Since the pro\ moeB have fallen into our hands a branch of 
revenue has arisen unknown to their former Burman holders, 
namely, that derived from teak forests Upon the acquisition 
•of the provinces in 1825 the existence of teak became known, 
and, m 1827, Dr Wallich was deputed to explore and report 
upon the forests He partially explored those on the Salween 
and Attaran, and gave a favorable account of the timber to be 
found m them The Commissioner Mr Maingay then pro- 
posed that licenses to cut timber upon certain conditions should 
be granted to private individuals , but there does not appear 
to have beeu much anxiety on the part of speculators to sup- 
port the proposition and the Government continued to hold its 
foiests. To attract attention to them, and with the view of 
developing their resources, a limited experiment uas made, 
and, in March 1828, a shipment of 511 logs for Calcutta was 
despatched, but the experiment had been so conducted as to 
be very costly, and the cost not being covered by the price 
which was obtained at public auction for the timber, Govern- 
ment became alarmed at a result which in reality proved 
nothing except the folly of an experiment, so conducted and 
on such a small scale. The further preparation of timber for 
Government was henceforth discontinued, and Mr Maingay, m 
1829, received the sanction of Government to throw open the 
timber trade under certain rules which he published, and which 
fixed an ad valorem duty of fifteen per cent as that to be paid 
to Government on timber brought from the forests. The impulse 
thus given to the trade began to be felt in 1833, by thB June of 
which year 7309 tons of converted, that is, sawed and squared 
teak, had been exported since the opening of the forests in 
1829, three vessels also bad been built, and four were building 
at Mo ul mein From that period the timber trade and ship 

building increased rather rapidly, and the temporary prosperity 
of the provinces was furthered , but it was so, at the expenoe of 
their resources, owing to the absence of any effective conservancy 

or cheek upon the timber-cutters. It a true that the permits 
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to fell timber were revocable at will, and that the holders were 
always so informed , also that trees, of less than four feet girth, 
were liable to confiaeakon, if felled , hot the conservancy esta- 
blishment of one forester and eight or ten coolies was not weU 
calculated efficiently to enforce any set of rules , and the re- 
vocation of permits for abuse of trust and destruction of forests 
could not well bo enforced when the forests were unviated by 
any European functionaries, and no pains were taken to ascer- 
tain the conduct of the parties holding the permits. Mr 
Blundell became alive to the necessity of affording some 
degree of protection to the long-neglected forests, and in 1837 
suggested a revocation of permits and the establishment of a 
conservancy department* Dr Heifer, Lieut Halsted, and 
Capt O'Brien examined the forests, and the latter officer report- 
ed strongly on their waste and rapid destruction, combating the 
opinions of otherswho deemed them inexhaustible, and earnest- 
ly recommending an efficient conservancy After much deli- 
beration, a conservator. Captain Tremenheere, was appointed at 
the beginning of 1841, but the revocation of permits was not 
then acceded to. The subject of forests appears to have occu- 
pied the attention of Government during that year mainly in 
consequence of the supply of teak timber to Her Majesty’s 
dock-yards from the Tenassenm Coast, forming matter of 
consideration. Dr Kichordson had been sent into the Shan 
States, and reported on the resources of the tracts he travers- 
ed, Mr Seppings was deputed to Moulmem and reported 
favorably on the facility of supplying teak timber to the 
British Naval dock -yards, and of budding ships of war at 
Moulmem Thus circumstanced Mr Blundell submitted a 
set of rules for the working and preservation ot the teak 
forests m the Tenassenm provinces, the value of which had 
then been ascertained , and he obtained the sanction of Govern- 
ment to the promulgation of the rales. The idea of drawing 
supplies of teak timber for Her Majesty’s dock-yards not 
being immediately acted upon, the mercantile demand for 
timber rapidly increasing, and the conservator of forests 
being able to pay but small attention to his charge, the holders 
of permits were unchecked in their proceedings , and imme- 
diate profit being the sole object in view, no attention whatever 
was paid to the rides of 1841. 

Matters continued in this state until Major Broadfoot 
turned his attention to the subject, b«ng forced to do so in 
consequence of the state in which he found our relations 
with the Burmese. The reckless conduct of the timber 
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merchants on the Salween bed well nigh embroiled us in 
hostilities, and had rendered this frontier river, down which 
all the teak timber coming to Moulmem » floated, a scene 
of oonfusion and violence. 

Engaged with these and other difficulties he had not either 
time or opportunity more than very partially to turn his 
attention to the question of forest conservancy, though forced 
to check anarchy and wanton violence along the Thoongeen 
forests by closing them against the timber merchants and 
prohibiting the felling of timber along this the north east 
frontier of the province , a strong measure, but essential for 


the preservation of peace and good order 
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Timber Revenue 
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1833 

13,457 
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10 

1836 

20,803 

14 

4 

1839-40 

21,727 

10 

10 

1840-41 

29,244 

15 

7 

1841-42 

55,108 

9 

1 

1842-43 

52,924 

2 

4 

1643-44 

43,008 

10 

6 

1844-45 

20,897 

0 

0 

1845-46 

107,048 

13 

4 


The above table sets forth the gradual rise of the receipts 
from this branch of the revenue, from 1829 to 1841-42 there 
was a steady increase, but m 1842-43 there occurred a sudden 
depression in consequence of the misunderstanding which 
arose with the Burmese, and the disorderly conduct of the timber 
dealers In 1843 Major Bro&dfoot having adjusted our frontier 
relations with the Burmese, and thus facilitated the raftage of 
timber down the Salween, and having also introduced some 
system in the department of the timber duty collector, the 
nominal receipts rose to one lakh and thirty-one thousand rupees, 
but the amount was not realized,— upwards of 98,000 rupees 
being at the end of that year unsettled* His prohibition to 
felling and removing teak from the forests of the Thoongeen 
caused the receipts for 1844-45 to fall to about 21,000 
rupees. 

The prohibition suddenly imposed was a hardship upon those 
dealers who had laid out capital on the felling of timber m 
the Thoongeen forests by making advances to the foresters, and 
though the complaints on this account were in general very 
gross exaggerations, and frequently entirely false, Captain Du- 
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rand temporarily removed the prohibition m order to give full 
time to such persona as might really have laid out cash ad- 
vances tn the felling of timber, to remove the same Precautions 
were also taken to afford greater security to the floatage of tim- 
ber in the upper part of the Salween river both at the Boom 
below the falls, where the timber Is collected together into rafts, 
and also below this point, where, in consequence of rapids, rafts 
are often endangered. The revenue receipts again rose m 
1845*48 to a lakh and seven thousand rupees of tair payment 
into the treasury 

Captain Durand's measures nevertheless excited great hosti- 
lity to himself amongst those engaged in the timber trade, 
he traversed the Thoongeen forests and made himself acquaint- 
ed by local examination and inquiry with the system which 
had there prevailed , ho also obtained information as to the 
conduct of the holders of permits where such had been granted, 
and as soon as Captain Guthrie took charge of the Conservancy 
of the forests, that officer’s attention was called to the subject. 

Captain Guthne, after a thorough and most careful exami- 
nation of the forest, found that the permit-holders utterly 
neglected the forest rules m force, ana were destroying the 
Government property in a shameful manner, utterly regardless 
of every consideration but present profit. Conservator and 
superintendent of forests, he very properly brought the delin- 
quents forward, and it happened that the first, or amongst 
the first, were the agents of the firm of Messrs Cockereii and 
Co. in whose bands was the Megwa forest No better in- 
stance of the manner m which the occupiers of Govern- 
ment forests fulfill their trusts could well have been brought 
forward, for the firm is one of the leading ones, having 
an establishment at Moulmero, and is known to be influ- 
ential in Calcutta, and to stand high, and deservedly so, 
in general estimation, if from any, attention to conditions 
was to be expected, their agents might be anticipated to set 
an example This did not prove to he the case, or at any 
rate the example set was a very bad one Xn the course of 
ten hour t the officials of the Forest Department measured 
and recorded upwards of 6GO modernized trees killed but 
not felled, and upwards of 280 undersized trees felled, — making 
in all above 880 undersized trees kiHed. Besides the forego- 
rag, 164 full-sized trees, ninety-three undersized, and ninety- 
nine rooks (valuable in ship-building) were found burning ! 1 

The Megwa Forest contained at the time about 2,400 
growing teak trees, six feet girth and upwards, and two 
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thousand (2,000) under that girth, besides two thousand 
(2,000) killed and ninety-four felle dunder the proper girth. 
The rapid exhaustion of the Forests under such a mode of 
procedure may be easily understood, as also the necessity 
for checking such waste of valuable public property. 

Captain Guthrie decided that the Megwa Forest should be 
resumed In the meantime Messrs. Cockerell and Co appear 
to have addressed themselves to the Deputy Governor of 
Bengal, Sir f H Maddook, complaining against the proceed- 
ings of Captain Guthrie, and to have succeeded in obtaining 
the transmission of an order to the Commissioner, directing 
him on its receipt to restore to Messrs. Cockerell and Co. 
the forest resumed 

^These instructions, — passed, we may presame, in entire 
ignorance of the merits of the case, except, perhaps, as these 
might very naturally be represented by the firm, whose pecu- 
niary interests were at stake,— reached Captain Durand after 
lie had passed his decision on the appeal made to him by 
Messrs Cockerell and Co. and had remitted the award,— having 
found, on examination of records, that the penalty clause, the 
only one by which the Buies promulgated for obser\ ance 
could be enforced, had been temporarily suspended, though not 
abrogated, and that therefore neither the Commissioner nor 
the Superintendent of Forests, had any power whatever to 
check the most unscrupulous violation of the Buies nominally 
put forth for the preservation of the Forests ! In remitting 
the award, however. Captain Durand did not conceal his entire 
approval of the decision of Captain Guthrie, passed as it was 
in ignorance of the trap undesignedly laid for him by this secret 
qualification of the publicly notified Buies of 1841, and in- 
timated that these Rules would m future be enforced, — naturally 
anticipating that it required but a dear statement of the facts 
of the case to insure immediate instructions to enforce, where 
m future requisite, the Penalty clause. 

The holders of Forests were but little pleased that such a 
warning should be given, and such an exposure made of the 
care and attention paid by them to their trust The utter 
neglect of the Government stipulations was fuither well ex- 
emplified by the lact, tbat, m consequence of Captain Durand’s 
temporary removal of the prohibition on the working m the 
Thoongeen Forests, 8,922 trees were brought from thence, 
out of which 4,497, that is about two-thirds of the whole 
amount, were undersized, and therefore ought by rule to have 
been confiscated Captain Durand ordered that a small extra 
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duty should be levied on this undersized timber, remitting the 
extreme penalty of confiscation, but warning the public that 
the ensuing season it would be enforced a measure abso- 
lutely necessary on public grounds, and favorable to the real 
interests of the timber market, but disagreeable to the short- 
sighted selfishness of many private interests. 

The very natural alarm of Messrs Cockerell and Co. and 
of other timber dealers, was not diminished by the fact of the 
Supreme Government of India again taking up the idea first 
mooted in 1843, during the time that Lord Auckland was Go- 
vernor-General In March 1846 the Commissioner received 
orders from the President m Council, 8ir T H Moddock, to 
purchase for Her Majesty's Navy all the best teak timbet 
suitable for ship-building at Moulmem, and to report without 
delay the extent to which he would be able to procure supplies 
of timber for the Navy from the Tenassenm provinces. There 
was agreat demand for timber m the home market at the time 
these instructions were received, houses in Moulmem having 
obtained advices of £15 per ton for good teak as having 
been given, but, from the state of the money market both in 
Calcutta and at Moulmem, there was at the latter place a great 
dearth of cash, and consequently, with the exercise of some 
discretion and judgment, the orders of the Supreme Govern- 
ment could be effected at a more moderate rate than would 
have been the case had money been more plentiful amongst the 
mercantile community at Moulmem. Forming a Committee, 
composed of the Commissioner as president. Captain Guthrie 
the Superintendent of Forests, ana Captain Rowlandson, the 
Commissariat Officer, as members, Captam Durand, in obe- 
dence to positive Government orders, towards the end of March 
1846, commenced making extensive purchases m the timber 
market As Captain Rowlandson, m the faithful discharge 
of his public official duties, bad for some time been engaged 
in despatching small quantities of timber to the Madras presi- 
dency, his purchases for the Supreme Government at first called 
forth no surprise , but, os their sphere increased, the fact 
excited observation, and ultimately, though not till the far 
greater part of the timber had been purchased, the object of 
the Government in thus entering the market became known at 
a time when the fact coaid exercise little or no influence on 
pntesi The whole of these transactions were of course un- 
palatable to Messrs. Cockerell and Co. who had embarked 
with so much vigour on the timber trade, and who, together 
With the remainder of die timber dealers, could sot be expected 
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to admire the intimation contained in a circular, which, with 
reference to pending measures, Captain Durand thought it bat 
fair to the traders to issue.* 

On the 7th July, Messrs. Cockerell and Co in their own name 
and that of others, petitioned Sir T H Maddock against 
the proceedings of the local authorities, because at the ex* 
pi ration of the time for which Captain Durand had opened 
temporarily the Thoongeen Forests, those Forests, reserved by 
order of the Court of Directors for Government purposes, 
were closed to the native contractors of Messrs. Cockerell 
and Co. and the others interested in the timber trade This 
renewal of the prohibition was quite m accordance with the spe- 
cification mode, when it was temporarily suspended — affording 
ample time for the removal of felled timber by those who had a 
claim to it. No one had any right or title to work the forests, 
not even a permit to bHow, though the agent of Messrs, Cocke- 
rell and Co had once the hardihood to file, in the course of a 
suit, which was in appeal before the Commissioner’s Court, a 
document by which the right was made over to the said 
agent not only of an extensive tract of country on the left, 
or British bank of the Thoongeen, but also a similar tract on 
the right or bhan side of the river ! The person who made 
this notable transfer was a common forester engaged by 
Messrs Cockerell and Co *s agent on contract to bnog down 
timber from the forests for that firm J How ever, on receipt 
of the petition, orders were immediately issued by bir T 
H Maddock to suspend all further measures or purchases 
for the supply of Her Majesty’s Navy , and thus were sud- 
denly brought to a olose transactions which would lia\e 
secured a constant supply of excellent teak for the British 
dock-yards Captain Durand, not satisfied with the mere 
resources of the provinces, had secured the readiness of the 
Chief of the Karem country to give, at a most reasonable 
rate, to the British Government, the whole of the fine teak 
in his country the British Government might thus have 
calculated on an annual supply of good teak, varying, as might 

* Chooui 

UotUtwin 12 tS June 184S 

Gsmtibubh,— Although awaiting farther despatches, which have not os yet 
reached me 1 think it right, in consideration of any effect which the circumstance 
may hare on the interests of those engaged la the timber trade, at once to inform 
yon, that the Government for the future looks to the resources of the Tensseerlm 
provinces for s applies of timber for Government purposes, and that these supplies 
wlU be procured through the agency of iu own officers. 

(Signed) H 1C Dun amd, 

Chwnunowr T P 
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be its wants, from ten to twelve thousand tons, from the port 
of Moulmein, at one-half the price for which they can now 
purchase it, at the same tune the Supreme Government 
would have had its reserve forests not overworked, and the 
resources of the Tenassenm provinces, under their own con- 
troul, not drained and exhausted. 

Meson. Cockerel] and Co, aa we understand, in their peti- 
tion to Sir T H Haddock, had, not unnaturally, recourse to 
the did expedient* so thoroughly well understood in these pro- 
vinces, of applying to have the whole forest question examined 
into, and the system placed on a permanent footing, and that 
in the mean time things should be allowed to proceed as timber- 
dealers wished. The question had been under consideration 
for the last fourteen or fifteen years, and the request, we 
say not m intention, but certainly in effect, was synonymous 
with an application for permission to exhaust the Thoongeen 
Forests with the same ruthless rapidity as has been allowed m 
those for which permits have been granted, and whioh are now 
in the hands of Messrs. Cockerell and Co and other firms and 
individuals. 

Captain Durand, it is well known, spoke os plainly officially 
as privately on the character of these proceedings, but the 
request appears to have been virtually acceded to, — the Govern- 
ment having hitherto promulgated no definite orders or instruc- 
tions, except notifying a reference to the Home Authorities, i e 
a reference which may probably ensure several years of active, 
unche ck ed Forest destruction Be this as it may, the le- 
venue derivable from the duty, or properly speaking, rent, on 
the Umber, is a considerable item in the receipts of these pro- 
vinces but the Umber trade, as earned on at Moulmein, is 
very ranch of a gambling character And the balwecn ltiver, 
the channel by which the timber reaches Moulmein, being the 
Frontier stream to the British, Shan, and Barman countries, 
and the latter people making a good deal of mone> by any 
timber they can intercept, and being thus undei a constant 
temptation to take advantage of the rights which possession ofr 
one of the river banks affords them for interference, and of the 
opportunity which accident may present to them , — this trade, 
earned on in the manner it is, ana by the class of persons locally 
engaged in it, forms a constant source of misunderstanding 
anddanger to our relations with the Burmese authorities. 

A clear notion of the teak Umber resources of the Amherst 
province will be obtained by noting that there are at present 
growing m its forests, on the left or British bank of the Thoon- 
geen, 51,000 trees under six feet girth, and 29,000 above , 
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Houndrao Forests 1,121 under and 473 above , Wengo Fo- 
rests 5,825 under and 3,279 above , Zimmai Forests 7,088 
under and 1,821 above, making a total of 65,034 undersized 
and 34,573 full sized above six feet girth. From these Fo- 
rests, without detriment, 3,250 trees, or about 5,000 tons, might 
be taken annually The Forests occupied by private indivi- 
duals are— on the Salween and Hlamg Booag Rivers 10,000 
under and 2,900 above six feet girth , Wengan River 14,485 
under and 2,202 above, Zimmai River 35,898 under and 
17,820 above, making a total of 60,383 trees under and 22,922 
above six feet girth , consequently, from 2,100 trees per annum, 
or about 3,000 tons might be taken, without detriment, to the 
Forests. Altogether, therefore, without injury to the Forests, 
above 8,000 tons of teak cannot be taken, if the object kept 
in view, be, that the number of full-sized trees taken, be equal 
to the number of undersized coming annually to full size 

The quantity of timber brought to Moulmem is much 
larger than the foregoing from three Causes , first, no attention 
is paid to the Forest rules, and, as before shewn, nearly two- 
thirds of the logs brought to market are undersized timbers , 
secondly, much timber is brought from the nght bonk of the 
Thoongeen, which is rich m teak, thirdly, some timber is 
brought from the Karem country, though far less than is 
pretended, — much which comes from the Thoongeen being 
styled Karem, m consequence of the name the latter baa 
justly obtained tor quality The whole of the timber brought 
along the Salween has to pass down the falls of that nver, for 
which purpose the rafts are broken up, and the timber is allow- 
ed to be swept down in single pieces It has then to be collected 
below the fails at a place where a boom is mode across from the 
British side by the attachment of a rope to a rock on the Bur- 
mese aide of the nver pieces of timber are bound to this 
hawser, and the floating trees are thus stopped and drawn in to 
the shore by tho parties m canoes on the look out for their own 
property 

When it » considered that many different rafts aie thus to be 
cast loose above the falls and re-collected below them , that the 
marks stamped on the timbers ore easily effaced or cut off, and 
other stamps put on , that the boom place, the rendezvous for 
the foresters and rafters, is notorious for the not and disorder in 
which s^ant and opium shops afford the opportunity of indul- 
gence , and that persons, old hands at the trade, are always 
on the spot to take advantage of the confusion whioh exists , — 
when all this is duly considered, some idea may be formed of the 
tricks played and tho honesty-pervading operations earned on 
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«t a spot some eighty miles from Moulmein If to this be su- 
peradded not only the real risk from the Burmese but the ficti- 
tious use frequently made of the same, a still dearer conception 
may be formed of the gambling character of the trade, and the 
complexity of the endless disputes arising amongst the dealers. 

The profits of the trade may be imagined from the foot 
that the average rate of contract with the native foresters is 
twelve rupees per tree delivered at Moulmein , sometimes 
the contracts are as low as nine rupees per tree , occasionally 
they are as high as fifteen or even seventeen rupees the tree, 
according to distanoe and difficulty of transit from Forests. 
The full-sized log gives on an average one and a third ton of 
squared Umber, the shipper coming to Moulmein for ca^go 
does not get fair timber on board at less than fifty rupees the 
ton , and in England it has lately sold as high as £15, or 150 
rupees per ton 

It will be seen by the following table that there has been a 
steady, though a slow increase of revenue receipts in the 
Tenassenm provinces — 



RS. 

AS. 

p 

1833 

3,32,164 

9 

4 

1836 

3,33,186 

15 

6 

1839 ~ 

4,01,238 

11 

11 

1839-40 

4,55,777 

14 

2 

1840-41 

4,37,695 

7 

2 

1841-42 

4,54,776 

3 

2 

1842-43 

4,40,928 

15 

4 

1843-44 

. 4,70,135 

10 

6 

1844-45 » 

4,53,590 

8 

10 

1845-46 

5,17,034 

15 

9 


The civil expenditure of the provinces may be taken at four 
lakhs of rupees , the military expenditure has varied much more 
than the civil In 1633, it appears to have been about 4,16,357 
rupees, in 1836, it rose to 6,44,226 rupees, m 183$, to 
11,71,930 rupees, and continued at about 12 lakhs of rupees 
until Captain Durand, by heavy retrenchments m the Commis- 
sariat Department and by dispensing with a regiment of 
native infantry and a regiment of European mfantiy, reduced 
it to less than one-half that amount 

These reductions were completed at a tune when the ac- 
tions of Mhdki and Ferozshsh were not understood by our 
Borman neighbours to have been very decisive of our supre- 
macy, and both in" Calcutta and in Moulmein it was thought 
that the Commissioner hazarded much in stripping the pro- 
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vincea so bare of troops , but the result proved that Captain 
Durand’s confidence was not erroneous, although left with only- 
one corps of Native Infantry, a police corps without arms, and 
an inefficient river police 

Much military expenditure was in contemplation in the 
early part of 1844, upon fortifications, but it does not appear 
-to have met with more encouragement from Captain Durand 
than did the excessive Commissariat establishments, after 
hia arrival no more was heard of the Moulmetn Fortifications 
and the thousands they were to cost. He, however, slightly 
increased the civil expenditure by proposing additions to the 
officers and establishments, and by separating his own office 
aryi Court from that of the magistrate of the province A 
General Hospital, which he established, cost the Government 
nothing additional, and has proved a blessing to the port and 
town of Moulmein 

The prospect of the provinces being able to cover their 
Civil and Military Expenditure is remote, unless British capi- 
tal can be induced to turn to them ihe want of population, 
and the consequently very high price of labour, is unfavorable 
to any such diversion of capital, though nowhere can land, 
admirably adapted for the culture of sugar, be more easily 
obtained, and that in the neighbourhood of excellent water car- 
nage. In all the provinces there is much valuable land, but 
particularly u that of Mergui, where many tropical productions 
can be grown, and where the sugar-cane thnves remarkably 
welL So scanty, however, is the population, and such their agri- 
cultural habits, that no sugar speculation would succeed, unless 
coolies from the Madras and Bengal Coasts were imported, and 
a sugar cultivating colony formed with their aid 

Coni and Tm have been worked in this province, but with 
inconsiderable success and small profit Tm works ought, how- 
ever, to succeed in consequence of the great abundance of the 
metal, the ores being very neb , but the barbarous system fol 
lowed by the few Chinese speculators at Mvlewan on the Pak 
Chan is not calculated to produce a favorable out-turn to such 
a venture as that on which they engaged 

The Chinese settlers m the Tenassenm provinces are chiefly 
petty traders and carpenters, attracted to Moulmem by the 
work and high wages which ship-builders give them Except 




to enter upon either agricultural or horticultural pursuits , 
were they, however, to turn their attention to these branches 
of industry, the improvement in the provinces would be much 
more rapid than has hitherto been the case 

r 
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The export of nee from the provinces is inconsiderable, its 
price being much higher than in the neighbouring provinces of 
Arracan In 1846, m consequence of the dearth on the Mar 
dras Coast, several cargoes of nee were shipped, and there are 
usually a small number of junks which export grain to the 
Straits settlements, but this branch of traffic is, comparatively 
speaking, very trifling 

Police. — The Pohce system of the provinces has continued 
on the Burman mode) Each village has its Thoogee, or head 
man, assisted by one, two, or more Kyedangees, according to 
the size of the village The Thoogee assists in the collection 
of the revenue, and has charge of the village accounts and 
records, such as they are. What with his revenue functions and 
his Police duties and responsibilities, the post is one of import- 
ance and an object of ambition. He receives 10 per cent, on 
the revenue collected m his district, out of which allowance 
the Kyedangees acre paid by the Thoogee, who makes his own 
terms with them The office of Thoogee is filled either by an 
election amongst the villagers, confirmed by the Commissioner, 
or by the hitter himself, appointing a capable individual, — the 
one or other course erf filling up vacancies being resorted to 
according to circumstances. 

Each province is divided into a certain number of large dis- 
tricts, at the head of each of which a Goung Gyouk is placed. 
These officers issue orders to the Thoogees on all matters con- 
nected with Pohce duties, and with the good order of their 
charges, receiving their own instructions from the officers in 
charge of provinces, that is, the Magistrates 

Except a few peons attached to the Magistrate’s Courts and 
to the Goung Gyouks, there is no provincial Police, the 
Thoogees exercising their functions through the instrumentality 
of the Kyedangees and villagers, when delinquents have to be 
pursued or apprehended A Police Corps was raised by 
Major Broadfoot, the head-quarters of whion are at Moulmein, 
and detachments at Tavoy and Mermu This body of men 
takes the Police duties of the towns of Moulmein, Tavoy, and 
Mergui, and are intended to strengthen in case of need the 
hands of the Magistrates. The corps is about 600 men strong, 
having usually 44X1 men at Moulmein, and 100 at each of the 
towns of Tatoy and Mergui. In addition to its Police duties, 
that of guarding convict parties at work is assigned to it , and 
with tiie view of attaining some degree of despatch in the trans- 
mission of information and reports, a party of fifty men, mount- 
ed on the small ponies of the country, are dignified with the ap- 
pellation of the mounted company Prom the foregoingit will be 
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observed, that with the exception of the Police corps, the pro- 
vinces are free from any euch pest to the native community as 
is the police of Bengal 

On the Salween, for the protection of the river, there is a 
Flotilla of cun boats and guard canoes, but much cannot be 
said of its efficiency, — the Bengal lascars of which it is composed 
being but ill calculated for the duty Dakoity is by no means 
uncommon on this frontier river, and is earned on with more or 
less ectmty, according as the vigilance of the Magistrates and 
their subordinates is more or less remarkable. The river and 
Moulmein itself were never so free from dakoity as during the 
time that Captain Impey commanded the Local Corps, and was 
Police Magistrate at Moulmein The neighbourhood of Mar- 
taban and the Burmese provinces, with the intricacies of many 
creeks and nullahs and of numerous islands, renders the escape 
of dakoits comparatively easy, and their pursuit in the heavy 
monsoon rains of this coast difficult. Moulmein and its neigh- 
bourhood, as the richest field, is of course most liable to depreda- 
tion, whonever want of alertness on the part of the Magistrate 
and the Police afford a fitting opportunity , in 1846, neither cour- 
age nor ingenuity was wanting amongst the dakoits, and the 
Police, both on land and nver, was completely baffled by them , 
they were said, in the province of Tavoy, with which some ot 
them were connected, and where the ringleaders were well 
known, to have an excellent understanding with a native who 
stood high in the confidence of the province Magistrate, and who 
had been entrusted by him with the command of the swift 
armed canoes employed with the view of aiding the Flotilla in 
suppressing dakoity — but which of course did nothing 

The late Commissioner, Captain Durand, was known to have 
in contemplation the remodeling of the Flotilla, with the view 
of rendering it a more efficient nver police Gun-boats are 
useless on a river so rapid, that the strength of the stream pre- 
vents their being of any service, except as floating stations 
for the crews of the guard canoes the departure and return 
of these from the gun-boats are easily watched from either 
bank of the nver, and the operation of pouncing on dakoits not 
facilitated by their exact knowledge of the movements of 
the police. Some change is advisable to adapt the Flotilla 
to its object and to render it more efficient , what Captain 
Durand’s contemplated changes may have been, was never pro- 
mulgated, though after experience of the working of the 
Flotilla, his dissatisfaction with the constitution of this ex- 
pensive and inefficient branch of police was well known. 

Considering the peculiar circumstances of the provinces*. 
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the Police is on the whole more efficient titan might be ex- 
pected. It is under the control of the Commissioner, who is 
vested with the powers of Superintendent of Police 

Justice. — The Burmese Law, and therefore the Burmese 
courts, makes no clear distinction between Civil and Criminal 
Law, the judge or Tseekay hears both Civil and Criminal 
cases indifferently as they may come before him Though 
in their treatises thus mixed together, yet the Cml Law, 
in its mam features, admits of being clearly enough defined 
and extricated from this fusion with the Criminal Law Its 
principles with regard to property, to marriage, to divorce, to 
hereditary rights are distinct, and our courts have nominally 
endeavoured to administer to the Talams and Barmans th$ir 
own Civil Law Their Criminal Law » less clear m its 
principles , on material points, not compatible with our ideas , 
and therefore not followed by our courts, which can accordingly 
scarcely be said to have administered any one particular code 
of Criminal Law 

The Courts are furnished for their guidance with a set of 
“ rules for the administration of Civil and Cnminal Justice m 
the Tenassenm provinces.” The rules are few and simple, but 
evidently drawn up by some one better acquainted with the theo- 
retical works of one or two English jurisconsults than with the 
circumstances, habits, and character of the different races 
forming the population of the Tenassenm provinces, they 
therefore contain provisions which have never yet been earned 
into effect, and the inapplicability of which Mr Blundell, 
when he first received the rules, pointed out 

The officers entrusted with the exercise of judioial functions 
are 

1 Commissioner 

2 Assistants. 

3 Tseekays. 

4 Goung Gyouks. 

In civil cases the Goung Gyouks may receive and try 
anginal suits, to any amount arising within their distnets 
The Tseekays may do the same m their distnets, and take 
appeals from Goung Gyouks* decisions referred to them by the 
assistants. The assistants try appeals from the decisions of 
the Goung Gyouks and TseekAys , they may call for and try 
any original suit pending before Goung Gyouks or Tseekays, 
and may remove any salt pending w the Court of one Goung 
Gyouk to that of a Tseekay, or to the Court of another Goung 
Gyouk. 

* The Commissioner may receive and try all appeals from 
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decisions passed by his assistants, and all special appeals* and 
he may also call for and try any appeal or any original suit 
pending m any tribunal within his jurisdiction , and may 
remove such from any one court to any other court 

In criminal coses the Gtoung Gyouks can try petty charges, 
and can sentence to imprisonment in the stocks for twelve 
hours. Tseekays can sentence to double the amount of hue 
and imprisonment that can be assigned by Goung Gyouks 

Assistants can sentence to imprisonment with or without 
labour for two years, or to fine up to 500 rupees, commutable, 
if not paid, to a further imprisonment for two years. Every 
assistant may before or during trial, remove any case from 
aqy one to any other subordinate court. 

The Commissioner may receive and try all cases upon commit- 
tal by an assistant, and may sentence to unlimited imprisonment 
or fine Sentence of death must be confirmed by the Kizamut 
Adnlut. The Commissioner may remove any case before, 
or during trial, from any one court to any other court. 

Such are the powers of the several Courts in civil and 
criminal cases It may be noted that the Tseekays are some- 
what analogous to Principal Sudder Amins in India, they 
are four in number , two at Monlmein, one at Tavoy, and 
one at Mergui, and are the highest native judicial officers. 

The rules contain a senes of sections regarding juries, by 
which all senous or heinous offences of such a nature that the 
accused, if convicted, would be sentenced to imprisonment 
for more than six months, or to fine commutable to such 
impnsonment, shall be adjudged with the assistance of a jury 
Then follow various rules as to the annual publication of liBts 
of qualified jurors, rotation of jurors, notice, attendance, 
pay, &c. &c. Mr Blundell, on receiving the rules, pointed 
out the extreme difficulty which besets the sections relative 
to lunes, and their inapplicability to the state of the provinces 
and courts , be abstained from promulgating the rules, which 
were never published until Major Broad foot took charge of 
the provinces. The latter officer caused the rules to be printed 
and published, but never took any step towards either himself 
paying attention to the institution of trial by jury, or to 
causing his assistants to do so. The sections in question, there- 
fore, though published, were never acted upon, and remained 
in abeyance not only during Major Broadfoot’s, but daring 
Captain Durand’s administration The latter officer, however, 
made the only effort towards the introduction of trial by jury 
which has been os yet made, for he early enjoined on his 
assistants, the more Sequent use of assessors in civil suits 
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us an introductory step to the partial use of Junes, which he 
was desirous, in conformity with the rules, of calling into 
operation on comma! trials. 

The forma of the courts are as simple as the rnleB which 
guide them, and there is neither complexity nor in general 
much delay, and law w administered if any thing at too cheap 
a rate. There was at one time a good deal of confusion 
in consequence of the province and police courts, which both 
sit at Monlmein, not having their several jurisdictions dearly 
defined, cml suits could he entered in either indiscrimi- 
nately, and litigation could thus be protracted by the same 
suit being entered, slightly modified, in one court after the 
other One of the first measures of the late Commissioner 
Captain Durand, was, dearly to define the jurisdiction 8 Vt 
the provmoe and police courts of Moulmem, then presided 
over by Captain Macleod and Captain Impey Another measure 
not less needed waa the separation made of the Commissioner’s 
Court from the province court , Captain Durand found both 
together, and a consequent fusion of the authority of the two 
courts unfavorable to that distinctness which should exist be- 
tween the appellate and a lower tribunal He obtained the 
sanction of Government to the construction of a Commissioner’s 
Court House , and, pending its completion, the Commissioner’s 
was separated from Major Macleod a court by the sessions of the 
former taking place at Ins office. The measure gave satisfac- 
tion both to Europeans and Natives, and was on every account 
of principle and expediency advisable. 

The courts at Moulmem have to deal with a very mixed 
population, consisting of Europeans, Chinese, Moguls, Ben- 
galis, Barmans, Talafns, Madrassts, Hindus, and Mussulmans, 
Karens, khans and other tribes. Interpreters are few, and 
generally bad , the working of jury trials may be easily con- 
ceived where the elements would be so discordant, and the 
powers of intercommunication so limited. The European part 
of the community affords most trouble to the courts, and, until 
Captain Durand obtained commissions of justices of the peace 
for his assistants, the courts could with difficulty cope with some 
of the bad characters, particularly in the police, where the Ma- 
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heterogeneous parte, very arduous duties to perform , the better 
characters amongst the Englishmen can necessarily afford him 
but little assistance, whilst the low Europeans either directly, 
or indirectly, by inflaming the natives, excite ranch trouble and 
disorder, ' ^ 

The jails « the Teaasecnm provinces are much larger than is 
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requisite for the local provinces from having to accommodate the 
convicts transported from India to this coast The main jail 
at Moulmem will accommodate about 1,500 convicts, whilst 
those at Tavoy and Mergui will hold together upwards of half 
that number The convicts from India are chiefly Thugs, mur- 
derers, and heinous offenders , a portion however are trans- 
ported for minor offences. The convict system which Major 
Broadfoot found in force appeared to him so lax that he altered 
it for a much more rigid one , he found convicts having wives, 
cattle, and property, and living a comfortable life out of jail , 
others were clerks in offices, private servants, and employed in 
a variety of ways , he ordered all into jail and took away from 
th§ convicts the license they had enjoyed. So sudden a change 
produced many daring attempts at escape, and many success^! 
ones not unattended with enme , a spirit of desperation from 
the absence of any hope of alleviating their state arose amongst 
them, and gave much trouble and uneasiness, the more so, 
in consequence of the insecurity of the mam jail and the 
utter inefficiency of the hired peons for jail guards Cap- 
tain Durand introduced a similar system to that m the 
Straits settlements, drawing the convict police from the 
convicts themselves , thus holding out an object and re- 
ward for good conduct amongst this unhappy class of men 
He also separated the life, from the fourteen and seven years 
convicts, retaining all hfe-convicts at Moulmem, the seven 
years convicts at Tavoy, and the fourteen years men on Mer- 
gui , the worn-out life-con victa are sent to the jail at Amherst 
A tolerably complete classification has been effected by thus 
simply taking advantage of tbe different jails m the provinces, 
and the man banished for stealing a piece of cloth is no longer 
made the companion for seven years of experienced Thugs and 
murderers. The new convict system works well, and the lines 
of road made by the convicts at Moulmem, Tavoy, and Mer- 
gui are valuable improvements , but had system been earlier 
introduced, the provinces might by this tune have been tra- 
versed by good roads , now the three above mentioned towns 
are the only places where a passable road can be found 

In the Judicial Department much was done to introduce 
order and system into all its branches by the late Commis- 
sioner, Captain Durand, who devoted a great deal of attention 
to the practical working of the Courts, and spared no pains to 
introduce arran gem ent and core, as well as an exact perform- 
ance of duty Whether or not, on several occasions, he was 
too severe, or only did what every honest man in his position 
ought to have done, is a question the answer to winch will 
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very touch depend on the paths which any one may take to 
make himself master of the real and not the misrepresented 
facts, as well as on his own moral perception of right and 
wrong When we commenced this article it was our inten- 
tion, in order to its completeness, distinctly, though at the 
same time, rather cursorily, to allude to those judicial acts of 
Captain Durand’s government which have gamed for it so 
much notonety But already, with reference to the timber 
trade, we have found ourselves involuntarily dragged into a 
longer dissertation than we had either intended or wished — 
such dissertation having appeared absolutely necessary to a 
proper understanding of the essential merits of the subject. 
-And so now, with reference to the other transactions alluded 
to, we find, on a closer inspection of our materials, no alter- 
native between entering greatly more into detail than we had 
intended, and abandoning the discussion altogether To adopt 
the latter branch of the alternative, after the extreme publi- 
city which the whole subject has acquired at home and abroad, 
would not be compatible with our sense of assumed duty And, 
as simple lovers of justice and fair play, we feel more reconciled 
to this necessitated resolution, inasmuch as the more minute 
and careful examination of the varied evidence which patient 
research has brought to our notice, has tended to disabuse our 
own minds of a great deal of antecedent misconception and 
doubt, arising from imperfect or insufficient information, and 
to place the whole conduct and character of the Commissioner 
in a very different light indeed, from that in which both have 
hitherto been ordinarily represented, primarily, by manifestly 
interested parties on the spot, and, secondarily, by others at 
a distance, who, however honest m their intentions, could 
eoarcely help being misled by partial and distorted statements 
Our great object has been to ascertain the precue facte of 
every case. And the conclusions at which, after a long and 
laborious investigation, we have been constrained to arrive, 
we shall endeavour to state, not controversially but didacti- 
cally, with all calmness and dispassionateness , because, with 
us, the interests of truth and justice must ever he held sacred and 
paramount to all other considerations 

Captain Durand, having held, as already intimated, the con- 
fidential situation of private Secretary to the Governor-Gene- 
ral of India, Lord Ellen borough, was, after the recall and 
departure of that nobleman for England, sent by Sir H 
Hardinge to relieve Major Broadfoot in the Tenassenm pro- 
vinces. The appointment, we have reason to know, was 
wholly unsought by him And thoroughly acquainted as he 
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was with the feeling existing, not only m these provinces, but 
also amongst many high officials, with whom, according to gene- 
ral report, “ no name was bad enough,” for Major Broadfoot, 
who had exposed a long system of misrule which had grown 
up and thriven under their surveillance , intimately acquainted 
too with the state of the Punjab and with the impending 
necessity for the departure of the Governor-General tor Up- 
per India, and having some reason to fear that snch departure 
would at once remove his chief hope of support from the Go- 
vernment of Bengal, — nothing, as we have been credibly in- 
formed, but confidence in the support which he felt himself 
entitled to expect in the honest discharge of his duty from 
the Governor-General, could have induced Captain Durand to 
hazard undertaking a charge under such unfavorable auspices. 

Except Major Broadtoot, with whom he was personally 
acquainted, Ciptain Durand knew no officer m the lenasBenm 
provinces , and so far as his subordinates were concerned he 
came to his charge far freer from bias than Major Broadfoot, 
who, with his old friendships and old enmities, originating when 
he was Commissariat Officer at Moulraein, could not be suppos- 
ed to come with an entirely impartial mind The larger sphere 
of action and the momentous questions with which Captain Du- 
rand had been engaged as private secretary to Lord Ellenbo- 
rougli, could not, we may reasonably presume, but give an air 
of comparative insignificance to the petty local matters of Moul- 
mein ,— a feeling which must have gone far to secure entire 1m 
partiality, if not mdifferenoe, as regarded persons and things. His 
sense of the comparatively minor importance of his new charge 
was well known nt Moulmein, and plainly exemplified when 
his first assistant Major Macleod (having received and shewn to 
several officers at Moulmein a letter, the tenor of which was 
that the appointment of Captain Durand wsb held unfair to 
M yoi Macleod, by a person, who, whatever his own private 
opinion, ought, the appointment being once made, to have 
abstained from any expression of it to Captain Durand’s 
subordinates) submitted a remonstrance on the subject of his 
‘ f supercession,” which he was about to forward to the Supreme 
Government The late Commissioner, anxious to promote his 
views, advised him to alter a word which might lay him open 
to the reply, that the Government could not regard sending a 
person from the post of private Secretary to the Governor- 
General to that of Commissioner of the Tenasserua pro- 
vinces os tuperce&non of an assistant m those provinces 

bo long as the Governor-General Sir H Hardmge retained 
charge of the Government of Bengal, affairs went smoothly m 

a 
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the Tenassenra provinces , but, from the time that Sir T H 
Maddock was made Deputy-Governor, things took a very 
sudden and unexpected turn, which was generally observed and 
commented on at the time by the Residents at Moulmem 
That there was any connection between these events, as cause 
and effect, it would be presumptuous on our part to say We 
merely note the coincidence of them as to time, simply as 
a matter of fact, which ga\ e occasion to many surmises and 
shrewd remarks. The first occasion on which this apparent 
change attracted general notice, was, when a reference was 
made to the Government of Bengal on the following matter — 
It was very well known— indeed a matter of universal noto- 
riety— at Moulmem, that no mutual good-will existed between 
the first assistant, 1 e , the Province Magistrate, Mnjor Macleod, 
and Captain Impey, the Police Magistrate , the rancour origi- 
nated m other causes than that on which it first broke out, 
which latter was a silly business, in consequence of which 
Captain Macleod had to apologize to Captain Impey Shortly 
after his arrival, bickerings on trivial points came before Cap- 
tain Durand, who held them as puerile and treated them as they 
deserved At length, however, a favorite re\enue writer, 
formerly fi>r along time. Captain Macleod’s confidential servant, 
was colled up before Captain Impey in the performance of Ins 
magisterial duties, and waB reported to Captain Durand as 
having entered the main jail , held communications with, and 
made promises to a notorious dakoit imprisoned by Captain 
Impey , and as urging that he did so on authority from 
Major Macleod The latter was referred to on the subject , 
not satisfied with the simple acknowledgement that such was 
the case. Major Macleod accompanied it by a gross at ack 
upon the public character of Captain Impe> aa a Magistrate, 
and endeavoured at the same time to rum him m the estima- 
tion of the Commissioner by a charge of the blackest kind 
upon b» private character Captain Durand dealt with the 
official charge as was his duty The attempt to nun Captain 
Impey’s private character was met, by this officer being at once 
informed of the report which had been made, accompanied by 
the assurance on the Commissioner’s part that the intimation 
was made to Captain Impey solely to warn him against the 
possibility of such seeming malevolence disturbing the peace 
of his family, but with no other object os it met with no Bhade 
of credence. The name of the tale-bearer was withheld 
from Captain Impey, who, however, had no difficulty m 
concluding os to the person, from the circumstance that 
Mw>r Broadfoot had once had occasion to speak to him 
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exactly in the same manner as Captain Durand, and for the 
some purpose 

In the course of the official steps taken by the Commissioner 
to ascertain whether there were grounds to entertain the charges 
made by Major Macleod, it became apparent that the feeling 
of party and hostility had spread from the superiors to the su- 
bordinates, and that it was essential for the orderly conduct of 
business that one of these two Magistrates should be removed 
from the field of their squabbling, Moulmein Finding Major 
Macleod’s charges notto merit attention. Captain Durand refer- 
red to the Governor-General, Sir H Haidinge, the propriety 
of removing one of the two officers , and os Captain Macleod 
was in eveiy respect the most blameworthy, his removal to 
xivoy was suggested, as in every way most convenient for the 
public service , Dr Hichardson being an officer who could ably 
replace Captain Macleod at Moulmein, whereas theie was no 
officer fit to replace Captain Impey, if the latter were removed 
to Mergui , — a fact sufficiently borne out by subsequent expei 1- 
ence The opinion of the Commissioner and his recommenda- 
tion to Government had been kept secret, Captain Macleod 
applying for a copy of this opinion was refused , upon winch 
he addressed himself directly to the Government, and after 
himself having taken the depositions and evidence of various 
individuals, some of them of infamous character, against Cap- 
tain Impey, of whom he was the accuser, forwarded a mass of 
papers direct to the Deputy-Governor declining to submit 
copies to the Commissioner 

bn T H Maddock's decision, which soon was bruited 
about, we ore unable to account for, and muBt simply presume 
that there were some reasons known to the Governor, of 
which the public could not be aware But be that as it may, 
the only facts of w Inch the public really became cognizant, 
were these — The Governor found, that Major Macleod had 
clearly committed errors , had lost his temper , had permitted 
himself to lrnpnte malicious motives to Captain Impey , had 
even gone the length of demnndmg that an immediate luvesti- 
gition should be set on foot into the conduct of all his subordi- 
nates, and that Captain Impey should be called on to pro- 
duce his charges and substantiate them (he having made 
none ,) hod committed a gross error m deliberately disobey- 
ing the orders of the Commissioner, and, the Deputy- 
Governor might have added, made ridiculous charges against 
Captain Impey, and then taken the law into lus own hands , — 
yet, Sir T H Maddock settled the matter by finding fault 
with the Commissioner for giving hie assistants verbal orders, 
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and punished Captain Impey by removing him to Mergui, be* 
cause a junior officer to Major Macleod, 

Captain Durand contented himself with intimating to the 
two officers the decision of the Deputy-Governor, and with 
expressing his satisfaction that the blame found with himself 
had partly exonerated them At the same time he could not 
hut see dearly, and with awakened apprehensions, the degree 
of support he might anticipate from bir T H Maddock, os did 
every one else at Moulmem for the remarks and observations 
of the Deputy-Governor respecting the Commissioner were 
said to be very unreserved, and became the common topic of convert 
Motion at Moulmcw, as al&o the reception given by Sir T H. 
Maddock to Major Macleod, who immediately after the deci- 
sion proceeded on leave to Calcutta. 

So circumstanced it was not surprising that when intelligence 
of the hostilities on the North West Frontier reached Captain 
Durand, and when, m consequence of the actions of Mudki 
and Ferozehah, a call for European troops was made, he should 
take the opportunity of placing himself m such a position as 
would enable the Deputy-Governor of Bengal to relieve him 
without dishonor, and to place some one at Moulmem, whose 
authority he might be prepared to support Captain Durand 
accompanied the wing of the 84th regiment to ( alcutto, no 
doubt influenced by the soldier-like desire of being m the 
field, when eo many officers of his corps, old and young, were 
suddenly summoned to the frontier, and of seeing the continu- 
ation and close of a contest, which to him must have keen long 
foreseen, — influenced also, whether nght or wrong, os the 
few m Calcutta and m England to whom he opened himself 
well knew, by his growing sense of insecurity under feir T H 
Maddock, and his desire, ou an honorable occasion, to afford 
the Doputy-Governor the opportunity, which appeared likely 
to be not unwelcome, of placing some one else in his charge 
The course pursued, however, was, under some unintelligible 
mistake, as we may suppose, to reprimand Captain Durand 
severely for that which he did not do, that is, he was censured 
for volunteering, when m fact he had carefully abstained from 
any presumption of the kind,— only reporting that be thought 
it a duty to liis Government when so excellent an opportunity 
presented itself as that of accompanying the troojie in the fast 
steamer under his orders, to place himself in such a position that 
if his services as an officer were required, the Government might, 
without inconvenience or delay, order him to the frontier , — 
making no request to be sent, bat sanplv studying the con- 
venience of Government end leaving it to them to order him to 
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the frontier or back to Moulmein, as might be thought most 
useful to the service Captain Durand, in proceeding to Cal- 
cutta, did nothing more than some of his civil predecessors, 
necessarily without corresponding motives, had been permitted 
to do unreprimacded , he returned to Moulmein with a severe 
censure, and, as the only fruit of Vns journey, arms for the 
local corps, then fifteen months without them 

After a while, Lord Ellenborough having become first Lord 
of the Admiralty, the Supreme Government of India ordered 
the Commissioner to make purchases of teak timber Having 
formed his committee to carry this measure into effect, Captain 
Durand lrnd to proceed on circuit to Tavoy and Mergui. 
Whilst at the latter place, and when on the bench, nearly the 
whole detachment of the local corps, m a body, came openly 
into the couit, and marching up to the very bar, were about to 
address the Commissioner, who at once informed them that that 
was neither the place nor the manner for soldiers to make a 
complaint, and ordered them out of court, informing the men 
in what manner to make any complaint they might wish to bring 
to his notice, and that it would be heara Shortly after, the 
native officer came into court, and stated that the detachment 
had lc fused to receive the mouth's pay due to them, and de- 
manded an additional month’s pay Captain Place, the officer 
in charge of the province, was called, and on being questioned, 
stated, that he intended to have before reported what had taken 
place, but the men had forestalled him , that the detachment, 
when paraded to receive their month’s pay, then fully due to them, 
and which had been sent from head-quarters for them, had refused 
to receive the pay, and had demanded an additional month’s pay 
not due to them , and w Inch had not been forwarded from head- 
quarters, or at least had not been received Captain Durand, 
deeming it essential at once to check such a spirit of insubordina- 
tion, ordered the ringleaders to be tried , Captain Place tried, 
convicted, and punished them , the remainder of the detachment 
then quietly received their pay 

The additional month’s pay demanded was for the month not 
expired at the time the men made the request in so improper a 
manner Since, however, only a few days were wanting to its 
termination, and since Captain Plaoe had not received more 
than the month's pay he issued. Captain Durand made inquiries 
on hi* return to Moulmein relative to the transmission of pay 
to the detachments, with the view of preventing delay or mis- 
takes in future. Several references had to be made between 
Lieut. Sharp, the admtant of the local corps, and Captain Place, 
m the course of which the latter officer rebutted a charge of 
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error and neglect made upon him by hie junior, and proved the 
latter, Lieut Sharp, to be entirely at fault In the course of 
these references, Lieut Sharp lost his temper, and reflected 
upon the conduct of Captain Place in punish mg the men, and 
took the opportunity, — being temporarily in charge of the local 
corps, in consequence of the departure ol the commanding officer, 
— to advocate the cause of the ringleaders and to make appli- 
cations for their pardon or another inquiry The Commissioner 
issued both to Captain Place and to Lieut. Shai p orders on the 
subject, 'which they ’acre informed were final, and directed 
all further communications respecting it to cease Instead of 
attending to this order, the junior officer, Lieut. Sharp,— after 
a month’s interval, during w hich time false accounts of tlje 
transaction were published m the Moulmem Press, and thence 
copied and reprinted in other Iudian journals, — again renewed 
the subject, requesting, that, if Captain Durand did not accede 
to his (Lieut Sharps) proposals in favor of the mutineers, the 
matter should be referred to Sir T H Maddock Tins latter 
alternative Captain Durand of course acquiesced in but, as 
Lieut Sharp had proved himself wholly unfit to command a 
corps, by the example of disobedience which lie appeared to be 
setting, and by the encouragement which, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, he was affording to a young untrained corps to mutiny, 
and find support from their officers, the Commissioner suspended 
him, and recommended his being sent to Ins corps to learn 
subordination At the earnest interposition of Lieut Sharp’s 
former commanding officer, and the equally earnest entreaty 
of Lieut. Sharp himself, who requested to be permitted to 
withdraw his objectionable letters. Captain Durand, out of con - 
eider atton to a young and misguided officer, pardoned turn, and 
permitted Atm to return to fits duty 

In the mean time another subject of a disagreeable charac- 
ter had arisen. With the view ot a considerable reduction of 
Commissariat charges* in the keep of many hundreds of cattle, 
Captain Rowlandson had proposed a system of paying respec- 
table farmers a certain sum per head for taking charge of them 
The measure was, in itself, an excellent one, and as Captain 
Rowlandson applied to the civil authorities to render him 
assistance m carrying it out, he was referred to Major Maclcod, 
the officer in charge of the province, who was instructed to 

* Tin* gentleman «Wn bum fcaa already appeared in connection with the 
Government ttmwettooi in timber ia an officer belonging to the Mitm Presidency 
where, m we here been credibly adored, pretion* to hie appointment to the Commie 
•aiiei Department at tfooimein be eeUhliebed for hfmeelf the higbeet character for 
apOtud* In official brained practical capacity eterliag integrity of principle, and 
devoted foithfulame t» the Oorenuautt which ha eo seatauly were*. 
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render every assistance in his power The manner m which 
this injunction was obeyed, was, by his handing over the whole 
matter to the arrangement of the favonte and confidential 
native, before noticed, as the cause of the charges brought against 
Captain Impey by Major Macleod This native, os might have 
been anticipated, made a job of the whole affair, — giving out the 
cattle not to respectable land-owners capable of carrying out 
their engagements, but to his own creatures Captain Row- 
landson was new to the place, and could not, theietore, at once 
detect that his cattle-farmers were men of sti an but the loss 
of public cattle, and the wretched state of the remainder 
Boon forced him to withdraw the Commissariat cattle from 
thp farmers, and to report the manner in which the affair 
had been mismanaged , — a manner so disgraceful that the 
Brigadier m command of the troops expressed himself 
veiy strongly A hundied and twenty bullocks had been lost 
in the course of a short time, and the hundreds alive were 
m a wretched state,— eo fallen away that the artillery had to 
be fed on such meat as could be purchased by the Commissariat 
Department in the bazar 

About this time a circumstance occurred, well calculated to 
excite, in many minds, some degree of surpnze hile it 
was not known that the foiegoing transaction lmd attracted 
any attention at head-quarters, it seems that two paragraphs of 
the Moulmein Chronicle were held of sufficient importance 
to induce their transmission to the Commissioner with a call 
for a report upon the statements they contained One of these 
paragraphs related to the mutineers at Mergui, the other 
accused Captain Rowlandson of occupying ground not belong- 
ing to him, and of which the owneis after a fire had been 
dispossessed by order of the Commissioner Every one m 
Moulmein knew the utter unfoundedneaa of the statements 
contained in both paragraphs but the bare fact of a reference 
being made by fair T H Maddock, upon such anonymous mis- 
statements, was virtually, though we aie bound to believe on 
his part, most unintentionally, a fulfilment of their object, 
and encouraged the parties concerned, in following out a course, 
which, — founded on the opinion, they openly but surely with- 
out sufficient warrant avowed, that the Governor-General was 
so much m dread of the press as not to dare to act in con- 
tradiction to its voice, and, as we may presume, the equally 
unwarrantable opinion, that they could securely, and at all 
hazards, rely on Sir T H Haddock’s support, — was calcu- 
lated to mislead the publio as much as possible This cull for 
reports on anonymous paragraphs did not, however, reach 
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Moulmem, until subsequently to events which have to be 
mentioned. 

Captain Rowlandson, in the Committee for the purchase of 
teak for the navy, was entrusted with the accounts and the 
making of purchases. Having m the course of this duty 
bought fifty-six logs, the agent, to whom they were given over 
for delivery to Captain Rowlandson, abstracted four, and only 
delivered fifty-two logs of timber , the man who did this was 
a Mr Lename, who had lately been head-clerk in Miyor 
Macleod’a office , and that circumstance, coupled with the fact 
of his subsequently continually hanging about that officer's 
court, as a pleader, naturally tended to establish the general 
impression that he had great influence in that court Captain 
Rowlandson, finding that this individual had no intention of 
giving up the Government property abstracted, lodged a crimi- 
nal charge against Mr A. Lename before the officiating Police 
Magistrate, Lieut Sharp The case was called, partly heard, 
and deferred to a subsequent day In the interval, Mr Le- 
naine waited on Major Macleod, w no, after seeing Mr Lename, 
went the same day to Lieut Sharp, and had a conversation with 
him on the subject of Captain Rowlandson The object of 
Mr Lenatne’s visit appears to have been thoroughly well 
understood by the pleaders of the t ouits, for one ot these, a 
Mr Gordon, wrote to Captain Rowlandson, “ I hear Lename 
went to Major Macleod yesterday morning, begging hen ould 
save him The Major went shortly afterwards to the Police 
office, and had a conversation with Lieut Sharp What the 
nature of it was I can only imagine, but I have reason to 
believe from thiB and information little circum- 

stances with which I am acquainted, that you will not obtain a 
decree against Lenmne. w When the case was called foi conti- 
nuation before Lieut Sharp, Captain Rowlandson found the 
proceedings so conducted as to corroborate the information he 
nad thus, in a way so unsought for, received, and when the 
Court closed its proceedings for that day, lie communicated 
with and obtained the sanction of Lieutenant-Colonel .Thom- 
son, the officer commanding the troops m the Tenosserun pro- 
vinces, to wait on the Commissioner, and make an official 
report of the circumstances , this he accordingly did, and 
applied for the Commissioner's interference Captain Durand 
pointing out the serious character of the step taken, requested 
Captain Rowlandson to think the matter over, and if, on reflec- 
tion, he deemed it a public duty on principle to bring the matter 
forward, to address Captain Durand officially in writing on 
the subject After deliberation, Captain Rowlandson, on a 
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subsequent day appealed by letter to the Commissioner, as the 
highest judicial authority m the provinces, to interfere in the 
case, alleging that he, Captain Rowlandson, was prevented 
from conducting the prosecution, since Ins witnesses were cross- 
questioned m such a way, as to get confused and completely 
mystified, and the ends of justice thus defeated 

The written application did not distinctly allege a corrupt 
cause, for the treatment of which Captain Rowlandson com- 
plained , the Commissioner, uncertain whether his evident 
reluctance to have the conduct of two Magistrates hastily 
implicated had deterred Captain Rowlandson on consideration 
from ogam assigning undue interference os the cause, acted 
on the powers vested in him by Section YI1I * of the Rules 
for the administration of justice, — a power he had never before 
exerted, but ot which the occasion seemed to demand the 
exercise The Magistrates of the Police and Province Courts 
(the only two lower Courts at Moulmein) being the parties 
implicated, the case was removed for a hearing to the Commis- 
sioner’s Court 

Two days after this, and before the case had been heard by 
the Commissioner, Captain Rowlandson addi eased an official 
letter to Captain Durand, stating that he had been informed 
that the injurious treatment of which he had complained hod 
resulted from the most improper interference of Major Mao 
leod with the presiding Magistrate, — he. Major Macleod, 
having had the prisoner at his house immediately previous 
On receiving this letter Captain Durand sent for Lieut Sharp, 
and ascertained from him, that a conversation, calculated 
to affect his judgment in the case, being highly detract- 
ing to Captam Rowlandson, had taken place between Ma- 
jor Macleod and himself Having thus ascertained that 
there weie grounds for Captam Rowlandson’s charge of an 
indubitable character Captain Dunnd, anxious, it possible, to 
avoid the scandal of a public inquiry, directed both Major 
Macleod and Lieut Sharp to state in writing, and without 
intercommunication with each other, what conversation re- 
garding Captam Rowlandson and Mr Lename, pending the 
criminal investigation, had taken place between them Any 
semblance of collusion between these officers would necessarily 
frustrate the object of avoiding, if at all practicable, the great 
scandal of a public inquiry Lieut Sharp, however, chose deli- 
berately to refuse, because “ Captain Durand had no right to 


* Section VIII — 11 The Onraumsionpr may remor* uj case before or durloir 
trial from any Coart to any other Court. 
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call for what passed privately, 1 * on public and judicial matters, 
between himself and Major Macleod , and, after communicating 
the substance of hia conversation and letter to Major Macleod, 
he amply informed the Commissioner that he had done so 
Major Macleod’a reply was received after thw intimation of 
Lieut Sharp’s conduct had reached the Commissioner some 
time, but it made no mention of the forbidden mtercommum- 
cation which had taken place , and as Major Macleod’s state- 
ment of the conversation held with Lieut. Sharp and of the 
mention made of Captain Rowlandson, differed essentially 
from Lieut Sharp’s acknowledgement on that particular, Cap- 
tain Durand, finding bis pacific wishes and intentions disregarded 
m a manner calculated to remove all confidence, and baring +o 
bear in mind whnt was due to Captain Rowlandson, ordered all 
three officers to appear before him 

The xxxiv Saction of the Rules for the administration 
of justice in the Tenassenm provinces runs thus — “ The Com- 
missioner will superintend and control all the Police officers 
of the provinces, superior and subordinate He may appoint, 
suspend or dismiss, and delegate to his assistants the power of 
appointing, suspending, or dismissing all officers below the 
gra le of assistant, and he may suspend any assistant but the 
Rules do not of course delegate such powers except on enqui- 
ry and investigation. 

When the three officers appeared before Captain Durand, only 
two persons were called forward by Captain Rowlandson, — 
Lieut Sharp offering to save the time of the Commissioner 
by making a statement. This he did, and Captam Rowlandson 
having heard it said, that the production of evidence was ren- 
dered unnecessary, and would only be a waste of time, — Lieut. 
Sharp a statement being sufficiently clear and explicit as to 
the nature of the conversation which had passed between 
Major Macleod and himself Mqor Macleod then made hu 
own statement , according to which, Mr Lenaine was permit- 
ted to n quest his intercession and interference m the pending 
case According to Lieut Sharp’s statement. Major Macleoa, 
when he called at the police office, after having seen Mr Le- 
naine took the opportunity of introducing the subject of the 
difficulty he experienced m adjudging wood cases , conversed 
for a few minutes on the causes of this difficulty, and then pro- 
ceeded to allude to Captain Rowlandson, observing that he had 
bad Captain Rowlandson a great deal in court , that Captain 
Rowlandson was mad about wood, tha t, in a case between 
Mr Bondville and Mr C Dias, Major Macleod had committed 
several of Captain Rowlandson's witnesses for forgery and 
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peijury Thu led to Lieut Sharp’s mentioning the case of 
Captain Rowlandson and Mr Lenaine, then pending before him 
It appeared before Captain Durand, that Captain Bowlandson 
had not been a great deal in Major Macleod’a court , that Major 
Macleod hod not committed a single witness of Captain Row- 
landson's for forgery or peijury , and that Captain Bowlandson, 
represented as mad about wood, was amply discharging, in a way 
the most conscientious, a public duty to Government venr 
onerous, and, on his part, quite uncoveted The natural result 
of such detractions was rendered apparent by Lieut. Sharp’s 
introduction of his then pending case, in which Captain 
Rowlandson was concerned as a principal, on account of Go- 
vernment 

The questions for the Commissioner’s decision were, 1 whe- 
ther Major Macleod, a sworn Justice of the peace, was acting m 
conformity with his oath of office, when he permitted, uncheck- 
ed, a person under a criminal prosecution to come to his private 
house, and hold most improper communications, — begging inter- 
ference with the presiding officer of the court trying such per- 
son 2 Whether, after having admitted such a communication. 
Major Macleod was acting m conformity with his oath of office, 
as a Justice of the peace, in proceeding that same day to hold a 
conference with the presiding officer, Lieut Shaip, highly de- 
tracting to the prosecutor in the case m which interference was 
asked, and calculated to prejudice the mind of Lieut Sharp 
against the prosecutor 3 Whether these officers, both Justices 
of the peace, holding such conferences, and neither of them mak- 
ing any report or mention of what had passed, were acting as was 
their bounden duty Most men, we should suppose, whose ideas 
of right and wrong are not perverted or entangled in a mesh of 
mere quibbling legal technicalities, will be disposed to ooncur 
m the opinion that Captain Durand, the highest judicial func- 
tionary in the Tenassenm provinces and vested with special 
powers as Commissioner to check anything affecting the purity 
of the administration of justice, would have been as culpable 
as the parties themselves, had he, on their own admissions, 
arrived at any other conclusion than that which he adopted, 
namely, that such proceedings evinced a want of the requisite 
official probity 

Captain Durand so reported to the Deputy-Governor of 
Bengal,— at the same time suspending both officers, and noting 
strongly the conduct of Lieut Sharp, whose sad, if not habi- 
tual disobedience, nothing affected by the leniency and consi- 
deration but a month before shewn him, had thus brought cm a 
public investigation, The Commissioner also suggested, that, if 
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further proceedings and inquiry were deemed advisable, their 
conduct should be entrusted to some one else than himself, — hu 
own opinion on this preliminary inquiry having been formed 
and expressed. 

Shortly after this investigation it came to the Commis- 
sioner’s notice, that Mr Hough, the Government School 
Master, was, in direct contravention, as appeared to him, 
of a positive order of Government, and of hia own pledged 
word, in close connection With the Moitlmein Chronicle Press 
When Major Broadfoot was Commissioner, he received mstiuc- 
tions, dated the 19th June, 1843, that His Honor the Deputy- 
Governor deemed it quite inexpedient that Mi Hough, or any 
other public servant, should be connected with a Local news 
paper , and requested that his sentiments should be made 
Known to Mr Hough, aud that the latter was expected to 
disconnect lumself immediately fiom the press alluded to, or, 
to relinquish his situation under Government Hie option 
was given to Mr Hough, who determined to retain the 
Government school, and promised to break off all connection 
with the press The manner in which the promise was kept 
would seem to indicate, that he was acting, for the time, 
under some strange mistaken idea or mental obhviousness , 
for, although Mr Hough, when fir-t questioned by Captain 
Durand, asserted that he had obeyed the order of Government \ 
yet, subsequently , when it was known that Captain Durand’s 
information was clear as to the real state of affairs, Mr Hough 
acknowledged to having written for the Nescspaper in question, 
corrected its proofs , and penned editorials Notwithstanding 
such acknowledgments, Mr Hough was led to assert tlmt he 
hod “ never m a single instance been consulted by the Editor 
as to its contents. n The upshot of this case, was, that the 
Commissioner, though with the utmost reluctance, and solely 
under a painful sense of public duty, felt himself called on 
temporarily to remove Mr Hough from lus situation How 
far the views of the Commissioner, as to “ deliberate dis- 
obedience of a Government order, breach of promise, and 
conduct wonting in veracity, " on the part of Mr Hough — 
which views alone seemed to necessitate this suspension, — may 
be substantiated or proved to be erroneous, must of course 
depend, not on plausible theories, but on the properly inter- 
preted contents of that documentary evidence on which the 
judgment was founded. No one, we presume, would be more 
happy than the Commissioner hituself to find, that the whole 
indicated a simple error of judgment on his part, rather than 
a senes of moral offences on the part of Mr Hough 
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Mr Hough’s case was sent to the Government about the 
same time that that of Major Macleod and Lieut Sharp was 
forwarded. Mr Hough applied for permission to proceed to 
Calcutta, which was granted , and he accompanied the papers 
notifying the steps taken respecting him Of the nature of 
his object in proceeding to Calcutta there could be no doubt 
Neither can any one reasonably blame him for attempting to 
do whatever lay in hie power, to further his own cause, if 
he felt himself really aggrieved The appearance of certain 
articles in one portion of the local press, coincident with his 
presence in Calcutta and its vicinity, or closely consequent 
on his departure, originated various, no doubt, idle surmises 
respecting the supposed sinister activity of his exertions and the 
alleged one-aided influence of his representations. But with 
these, and all the varied and all but incredible gossip relative 
to the rumoured effect of the sayings and doings of himself, 
and certain members of his family, in swelling the cry that 
had begun to be raised against Captain Durand and his pro- 
ceedings — we wish to have nothing to do The only material 
point, which it is of Borne importance to note, is, the undoubted 
fact, that, after a two months’ absence, Mr Hougb returned 
to Moulmein In his own case, which, most of the residents at 
Moulmein thought rather a plain one, no orders had been 
passed , but he brought back and spread the intelligence that 
the Deputy-Governor hod decided on removing, so soon as 
a plausible pretext could be found, the Commissioner, Captain 
Durand, — and that it was determined to send Mr J Colvin, 
or Mr Grant to relieve him On whose authority such infor- 
mation should have been so prematurely and irregularly pro- 
pagated, or whether on any adequate authority at all, or 
whether the whole may not have been the result of a mere 
rational surmise or well hit inference, arising partly from 
his own natural wishes and partly from a fortuitous glimpse 
of some of the stray shadows which coming events cost 
before , — whether originating m any of these ways, or in any 
other unknown to us — we cannot say But of the fact of 
such information having been propagated there can be no 
doubt. Neither can there be any doubt, that, in consequence 
of the associations which, right or wrong, it was generally be- 
lieved Mr Hough had been enabled to form in Calcutta and 
its neighbourhood, the information, thus studiously propagated 
at Moulmein, came to be regarded by the residents in the 
light of a true prophecy 

In reply to the reference respecting Major Macleod and 
Lieut. Slurp, we deem it best simply to state, without note 
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of comment, that the Deputy-Governor cancelled their sus- 
pension, — pronounced that not the smallest impeachment rested 
upon their characters— and held the investigation to have been 
an act of official indiscretion on the part of the Commissioner 
calculated to embarrass the Government r 
It has been before observed that two anonymous paragraphs, 
extracted from the Monlmnn Chronicle were sent to Captain 
Durand, in order that he should report upou their allegations. 
They were received after Mr Hough’s matter was settled in the 
local court by hia removal from his charge, and were, os we un- 
derstand, accompanied by a letter which shewed that it had not 
escaped the observation of the Deputy-Governor, that the Edi- 
tor of the newspaper, by ceasing to conform to the act/>f 
the Supreme Government relative to Newspapers, Printing- 
presses, &c. at the time these paragraphs appeared, had laid 
himself open to punishment. In this letter the Commis- 
sioner was instructed to enforce attention to the act in 
future The act bad, however, always bees in force in the 
provinces since its first promulgation, and the injunction could 
not, without on injurious implication, on the part of Captain 
Dnrand, of the intention of tne Deputy-Governor to screen the 
offender, be taken otherwise than as calling the attention of the 
authorities to the due enforcement of its provisions , not as 
abrogating the act up to the date of the receipt ot the injunc- 
tion, a power not vested m the Deputy-Governor of Bengal, 
and which the Commissioner naturally, therefore, was not at 
liberty to suppose that he wished to exercise 

The paragraph respecting the mutineers at Mergm was met 
by despatching all the papers connected with the subject, — end- 
ing with Lieut Sharp’s temporary suspension for disobedience 
of orders, and his ultimate restoration. The other paragraph 
respecting appropriation of ground was sent to the officer in 
Command of the troops, because the person accused of taking 
in ground was Captain Rowlandson, an officer under his orders. 
The replies of Col Thomson and the inquiries he made were 
sent to the Deputy-Governor, and shewed clearly the entire 
falsehood of the allegations. In reply to the latter communica- 
tion, no orders were passed by Sir T H Maddock , but the case 
of the mutineers came, some how or other, to be mixed up with 
the investigation relative to the conduct of Major Madeod and 
Lieut, Shop with which it had no connection whatever, and 
thus, by nntowardly and inexplicably blending things dis- 
tinct and separate, and so unhappily confusing all as much 
as if confusion had been the purposed object, the conduct of 
Captain Durand was censured in ordering Captain Place to 
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try the mutineers! and for his leniency to Lieut. Sharp, whose 
subsequent suspension mss stated to be only re-enforoed and 
submitted to Government in consequence of Captain Bow- 
landson’s charges against Major Macleod and Lieut. Sharp , 
whereas, aa before noted, the papers were necessarily sent up 
when the report on the anonymous paragraphs was called 
for 

The tone of this communication to the Commissioner was 
felt by him to be so unnecessarily offensive, and both subjects 
were dealt with in a manner so thoroughly unaccountable, and, 
with what appeared to him, such an evident pre-resolve to 
attach blame to what he conceived to be the faithful execution 
o£ his duty and to deny hun all support, that it is not at all 
surprising, that, with these strong convictions in hiB own mind, 
he should at once have appealed against the decision to the 
Governor-General of India. The Deputy-Governor, however, 
it appears, refused to forward his appeal, and referred Captain 
Durand to the Court of Directors. As the Governor-General 
of India, when he separated himself from his Council, was 
vested by act of the Supreme Government with all the 
powers of the Governor General m Council, except those of 
legislation, this denial of an appeal was regarded by the Com- 
missioner as unconstitutional But be that as it may, from tho 
course pursued by Sir T H Maddock in this particular, some 
months passed before Captain Durand, apprised that his appeal 
to the Governor-General of India was refused, could take steps 
to appeal to the Court of Directors , and the delay obtained 
afforded time for the erroneous impressions so sedulously 
spread by interested parties to take root before they were met 
by a clear statement of particulars, and a correction not only 
of the gross calumnies prevalent, but also of the mistaken 
decisions of authority 

The call for reports, on the two anonymous paragraphs made 
by Sir T H Maddock, produced results scarcely to have been 
anticipated, and whicb brought more trouble on the Commis- 
sioner, — placing him m that position as judge, that he must 
either shrink from what he honestly regarded as the plain but 
painful duties of bis office, or make up his mind to encounter 
the fresh shafts of calumny, and possibly to further conflict 
with superior authority 

Captain Rowlandson, naturally hurt that an inquiry as to his 
conduct, with reference to the appropriated ground, should be 
made in consequence of the notice taken by Sir T H Maddock 
of scurrilous, anonymous assertions in a low and disreputable 
newspaper, deemed it incumbent on himself not to remain 
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qoiet under abusive and libellous imputations which attracted 
the notice of a Deputy-Governor of Bengal — imputations, 
however, which without that notice, he would have continued 
to treat with the contempt they deserved. And, finding that the 
editor had avoided amenability to law on one point by disconti- 
nuing, when inserting such vituperative articles, attention to 
the provisions of Act XI of 1835 of the Supreme Government, 
be determined, under the beat legal advice at his command, 
to enter a criminal charge against the editor on the points on 
which he conceived him amenable to law, namely, for specific 
breaches of the act m question With this view he lodged 
a petition before the Commissioner, which, on being received. 
Captain Durand directed Captain Rowlandson, if he bad any 
complaint to make, to prefer to the officer officiating as Police 
Magistrate during the suspension of Major Macleod and Lieut 
Sharp, — Captain Kennv This officer admitted the case as a 
criminal prosecution for breaches of the act, and entered upon its 
bearing , but, after consideration, be sent the case up to the 
Commissioner’s Court, deeming the Police Court aud Magistrate, 
with reference to the amount of penalty and punishment award- 
able by the act, incompetent to adjudicate m the case Being 
thus transferred to the Commissioner & Court by Captain Kenny, 
it became imperativelv incumbent on the Commissioner, in 
compliance with Sec. V * of the rules for the administration of 
justice, to bear the case and to pass a decision The breaches 
of tbe act were clearly and distinctly proved, and the Com- 
missioner sentenced the editor to such penalty and impri- 
sonment as the case appeared to merit, but considerably under, 
in amount of penalty, what by the act he was empowered to 
inflict. The editoi requested and was granted an appeal to the 
Sadder Court — and as he could not pay the fine awarded, the 
press, types, &c. were attached by order of the court, but not 
sold, in consequence of Mrs Hough, m the absence of Mr 
Hough, then m Calcutta, claiming them as the property of 
her husband 

In addition to applying for appeal, the editor addressed a 
a petition direct to Sir T H Maddock, said to be grossly 
erroneous in sundry of its statements, and requesting hts m- 

• Bectwn V — * Provided that every Go nog Gyouk or Tieekay who before or alter 
the completion of a Inal# majr thick the sentence At to bo patted heavier than that 
whwhhe it empowered to past thatl transmit the proceedings to the assistant, 
to whro he u subordinate, and shall also eause the parties and their witnesses to 
appear before the assistant, and ths assistant, who shall be of like opinion, before, or 

j r of «f «**• *haH in manner commit it to tbe Commissioner for trial, 
and shill canee the parties and their witnetaet to appear be!* re him tt tneh time 
and place at he map appoint 
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terferenoe On receipt of this petition, the Deputy Governor 
at once, and apparently in entire ignorance of the merits of the 
case then in appeal before the Sudder Court, directed the bus 
pension of the award of the Commissioners Court, and the 
release of the prisoner, — an order, which however unusual or 
seemingly irregular, was immediately obeyed 

Captain Durand had convicted Mr A Lenarne, on tnal of 
the charges preferred against him for feloniously abstracting 
Go\emment timber, and had sentenced him to a lenient punish- 
ment Mr Lename applied for and obtained an appeal to the 
budder Court but also petitioned direct to Sir 1 H Maddock — 
Hie latter, being informed that the cases for which he called 
were in appeal before the Sudder Court, applied to that court 
wlfb replied that they had ruled that the court could not receive 
them in appeal — this being the opinion of the majority of the 
court Sir 1 H Maddock then requested that the court should 
report on tht cases without trying the appeals This the Sudder 
Court complied with, and, m so doing is believed to have fallen 
into sundry grave errors portly we may presume, in conse 
quence of their ignorance of the fact that trial by jury had 
not as presenbod bv the promulgated rules laid before them, 
been established and of their little acquaintance with the 
customs of the trade and place That, as some have alleged, the 
judges should have been unconsciously influenced m their de 
cision bv the mass of mis statements and calumnies abroad 
at the time, may, or may not, bo true though, if it were it would 
in no wise reflect on their official integrity, seeing that ludges 
are but men, who, like others, must ever be exposed to such msi 
dious influences 

In Mr Lename s case the m&jonty of the judges pronounced, 
that he ought to have been acquitted, though some of the 
ablest Jaw vers os we are credibly informed, have expressed 
their concurrence in the strong opinion of the minority which 
entirely bore out the decree of the Commissioner In that of 
the Editor, the judges, as we understand took very different views 
of the act and its provisions , of the competency of Captain Row 
landaon to prosecute , and of the breaches of the Act established 
Some thought a nominal fine should have been inflicted, and 
the prosecutor referred by the Court to an action for libel , some 
objected to the fines for contempt of Court, others approved 
and upheld them , some objected to the call of the Court 
for, and the weight given by the Court to the character of the 
Editor, as on element to guide discretion m the award of pe 
nalty and imprisonment, which by the Act might be any thing 
up to 5,000 rupees and two years of imprisonment They how 

s 
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ever held, on one ground or another, that the prosecution was 
illegal * and that the sentence ought to be remitted They thus 
upheld the judgment of Sir T H Haddock, who had in 
deed already cast the weight of the Government, without stay 
or hesitation, against the proceedings of the Commissioner s 
Court The case lay m no very recondite subtilties , the Editor, 
whilst convenient to himself, had discontinued to print his 
came on the paper, and had otherwise not conformed to the 
provisions of the Act , the breaches were as clear, as the Act 
itself is, to all ordinary readers, whose moral sense may well 
recoil from such fatal facility of escape from the consequenoes 
of scurrility and calumnv 

Hr Hough, as already stated, had long before ventured to 
make known bv anticipation, the arrangement said to be in 
contemplation for the removal of Captain Durand , and as it 
had been also long shrewdly surmised, that the only person 
in the Tenassenm provinces, who was not to expect support, 
was the officer placed m charge of them by the Governor Ge 
neral of India, a systematic cabal had been formed, the meetings 
of which and their fruits, in monthly communications direct 
to Bengal, were the common topic of conversation at Moulmein 
Their object, as was well known, was to embarrass the admimstra 
tion of Captain Durand as much as possible, and to create all the 
trouble and disturbance which ingenuity could devise, without ac 
tually exposing the members to the proceedings of a public offi 
cer who made all men see that nothing daunted him in the 
execution of duty , and that, though wholly unsupported by 
superior authority, yet so long as he remained m his position, he 
would fearlessly do what he thought principle demanded There is 
also a limit beyond which if cabal steps, whatever the counte 
nance secretly assured o£ it cannot he longer permitted to exist , 
every occasion, however, on which clamour could be raised, or a 
reference made, was seized, and people directly and indirectly 
encouraged to adopt all such steps as could in any manner tend 
to cast disrepute upon Gapt&in Durand, hamper his measures, 
occupy his time, and distract his attention from more impor- 
tant matters One single act of vigorous support to authority 
would have put a stop to such proceedings , but there seemed to 
be something like an understanding between this Moulmein cabal, 
and persons who ought to have been ashamed to countenance 
such underhand transactions The shamelessness with which 
matters were earned on was the astonishment of all honest men 

* Smce diis vti originally written, it has transpired, that one of the most eminent 
London Counsel has given a deliberate opinion 1» favour of the legality of this trial 
throughout, and has commented, in no measured terms, on tbs verawt of the majority 
of the Sadder Dewaoy 
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at Moulmem , but honest men are silent, and the union and 
activity of the dishonest, with the absence of all scruple, and 
the aid of a libellous Moulmem press, effectually prevented the 
truth from becoming known 

The Bngadier commanding the troops was one day, during 
the rainy season, surprised to find the guard of regular infantry 
removed from the inside to the outside of the mam jail, and placed 
in a shed in no way calculated for the accommodation of the 
guard at such a season As the main jail contained about a 
thousand convicts and prisoners, and being, by the regulations 
of the Madras army, responsible for the posting of this guard, he 
naturally inquired by whose orders the guard had been removed 
The Co mmi ssioner referred to Lieut Wilson, the officer m subor 
diftate charge of the jail, to ascertain Lieut. Wilson, after some 
delay, replied that it was by his orders, and Bent in, as his reason 
for having acted without instructions from superior authority, 
a statement containing a senes of charges against the conduct 
of the guard, & detachment of the 52nd M. N I , whilst within 
the jail These communications were forwarded to the Bngadier, 
Lieut Colonel Thomson The allegations were various, and were 
held to affect the character of the 52nd M N I deeply Major 
B&ilhe, the officer m command of the corps, held a regimental 
inquiry, and the result of the proceedings of the military autho- 
nties was that the Bngadier requested that Lieut Wilson 
might be called upon to prove his allegations or to apologize 
for having made them He chose to be permitted to prove 
and substantiate before a Court of Inquiry what he had advanced 
against the conduct of the guard, — stipulating however that no 
officer of the 52d M N I should be a member of the Court 
To this strange request from an officer belonging to the 52d 
M N I the Bngadier acceded, and assembled the Court of 
Inquiry composed without a member from the regiment m 
question the only one in the provinces When Lieut Wilson 
came before the Court, he objected to one of the members on a 
ground o>er ruled by the Brigadier, who directed the Court to 
proceed with its inquir) Lieut Wilson again refused — urging 
that he had reasons to communicate, which he wished permission 
to state, but not to the Court It was evident that Lieut \\dsonwas 
tnftmg with the Court, and acting in a very contumacious maimer, 
because, being attached to the local corps, winch he considered 
a civil appointment, he could beard the regular military authon 
ties with impunity The Bngadier complaining of this conduct 
Captain Durand placed Lieut Wilson temporarily under his 
orders , Liout. Wilson was then directed by the Bngadier to pro 
coed with the business before the Court of Inquiry, stating an> 
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rensous he might have for objecting to proceed to the Court 
itself Lieut Wilson refused and the Brigadier then instructed 
the Court to record its opinion, which it did Both the Bnga 
dier and the officer in command of the 52d M N I then sent 
in a senes of charges against Lieut Wilson to the Commander 
m-chief of the Madras army, and application was made to the 
Commissioner, that Lieut Wilson should be placed under arrest 
Captain Durand could not but comply with the request, and 
suspending Lieut Wilson from bis functions in the Commission, 
placed him at the requisition of Lieutenant Colonel Thomson, 
under arrest. Sir T H Maddook, on receiving a report of the 
circumstance, replied, by sending the copy of a communication 
which Lieut Wilson had forwarded direct to the Deputy Go 
vemor without transmitting it through his superiors, on ike 
aliedged grounds that the Commissioner had refused to forward 
it the real feet being that the Commissioner had never seen 
the paper, and had never had the option much less the power of 
refusing to forward it On this paper thus forwarded. Sir T H 
Maddock directed that Lieut Wilson should be released from 
arrest, and that if Captam Durand were satisfied with the rea 
eons which Lieut Wilson had refused to assign before tho 
Court of Inquiry, assembled at his own request, Lieut Wilson 
was to be released from suspension Captam Durand obejed 
the order as to release from arrest, but declined on his own res 
ponsibihty to release from suspension an officer whose conduct 
had been alike subversive of all Civil and Military autliont) 

The removal of Captam Durand seems to have been under 
stood as an event determined on so long prior to its execution, 
that a gentleman, holding one of the highest offices of state, 
when he went to the Cape for his health nearly a year before, 
was heard to mention the circumstance of the intention to 
remove Captain Durand, and to relieve him by Mr J Colvin 
When the latter gentleman long afterwards returned from Cey- 
lon, this measure was earned into effect. 

To most people it will occur that there is no very clear con 
nection between the efficiency and good order of an admunstta 
tion, or the welfare of the Tenassenm provinces, and the 
removal of a judge for punishing leniently a man guilty in the 
opinion of the minority of the judges of the Sudder Court of 
the charge legally by the prosecutor brought against him, namely 
the fraudulent taking of Government timber. Neither will 
most readers perceive how the welfare of the provinces or the 
efficiency of the administration could be very seriously affected 
by the Editor of a low and scurrilous newspaper, being punished 
by a judge for the proved wilful breach of a Penal Act of the 
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Supreme Government, which it was the bounden duty of that 
judge fearlessly to enforce , for our readers will probably be of 
the opinion that <f JudgeB ought to remember that their office 
is jus dtcere and not jus dare , to interpret law and not to make 
or give law, least of all to abrogate existing laws , and that the 
Judge, — who feared the vituperations of the slanderer, and shrunk 
from enforcing a Penal Act, because a man, who in defence chose 
to urge the sheltering interference of a high authority, is the 
culpnt — should be driven with dishonor from the judgment seat 
Pew of our readers too will perceive the connection between the 
welfare of the provinces or the good order of their adminiBtra 
tion, and the cancelling of the suspension of officers conducting 
themselves as Major Macleod, Lieut Sharp, and Lieut Wilson 
did And so with other cases In the simplicity of unoffi 
cial understandings, most readers would have expected that 
want of energy and decision w moments of political difficul- 
ty, in checking mutmv, m curbing factious opposition to autho 
nty, would have been legitimate reasons for removing the 
administrator of provinces, that negligence of the interests 
of the people and their welfare, or the permitting them to be 
weighed down by grinding exactions would also have been suffi 
ciont grounds for such a step , that a failure of revenue owing to 
ims management traceable to the administrator, might have been 
a reason for such a measure , nay, that any gross act of oppres 
sion brought home to Captain Durand would have subjected him 
with propriety to such an exercise of Superior power — but 
few would have expected that the suspension of Justices of 
the Peace, forgetful of their oaths of office , the suspension of 
an officer who set at nought both civil and military authority , 
the punishment of fraud and the enforcement of a law of the 
Supremo Government, and such like would be esteemed to 
warrant so grave a step as the removal of on officer entrusted 
and sworn to administer justice without fear or fevor 1 The only 
creditable solution of the matter, is, that the Governor, already 
overburdened with the manifold cares of state, had been tempo 
ranly misled by statements, the erroneousness of which he did 
not suspect, or had not leisure by inquiry to expose 

Captain Durand earned into effect measures from which others 
in his place had shrunk he excited the animosity of certain 
members of the mercantile community by an uncompromising 
hostility to all jobbing And once made to pay as much per ton 
for the tonnage engaged to take wrecked troops from the Anda 
mans to Calcutta, as if the troops had been going to England, 
he never again, when, by using Government vessels, he could 
avoid it, employed hired tonnage He reduced the force, and 
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therefore the quantity of money and stores thrown into Moul- 
mem He grappled honestly with the forest question and 
alarmed influential houses of agency He earned out a stem, 
though for the safety of the cantonments and of the Ordnance 
and Commissariat Stores of the force, a necessary measure, 
when he forbad, after a calamitous Are, the re occupation of the 
ground around the barracks, magazines, and stores of the troops, 
which had all repeatedly been in imminent peril from such oonfla 
grations, and were only on that occasion saved by the exertions 
of the European Regiment These were all very unpopular acts, 
and it might have been supposed that when he gave the com 
mmuty of Moulmein a month a warning that he was to be 
removed, that complaints would have thickened against the man 
so evidently denied the confidence and support of superior 
authority , yet, the very men, — who were the greatest sufferers 
from the last mentioned really stem though necessary political 
measure, and not small sufferers from some of the others — 
the Mogul merchants and the native community, — came forward 
with an address which is best given m their own words, — their 
English, though not verv pure or grammatical, being not mex 
preserve of their feelings — 

To Cafiaik H M Ddramd 

Commtsnoner of the Tenaswrim Province t 

81a, — The native residents of this town of all classes, having learnt 
with Bmcere grief that you are on the eve of leaving these provinces, in 
the administration of the afflun of which you have afforded them the 
greatest satisfaction, cannot suffer you to leave them without, along with 
their unfeigned regret, expressing their unqualified approbation of the 
manner in which you have acquitted yourself under very trying circum 
stances which most have rendered the discharge of your public duty ex 
tremelv arduous. We have invariably found you ready to afford protection 
to the poor to distribute justice m the most impartial manner and to 
hear and investigate eases brought before you with a patience we have 
rarely met with any where We have always approached you without fear 
under the conviction that yon are ever ready to afford redress we have 
been listened to with attention and havo departed with satisfaction at the 
impartiality of your decisions. The firmness you have exhibited in carry 
ing out your measures had led us to hope that bed it pleased the Oovem 
meat of Bengal to prolong your administration of these provinces, most 
if not all of me defect® stiff existing, as naturally they must wherever the 
Acta and Regulations of Government have not been enforced, would have 
been gradually rectified regularity would have been established, and the 
rights of the people defined and secured, and adjudicated with certainty 
which has notbeen the case since the formation of these settlements, nor 
could have been expected under the crude system in vogue We have 
marked with satisfaction the straightforward manner in which though 
surrounded with peculiar difficulties you have conducted the important 
affinre entrusted to your hands and we beg respectfully to secure you that 
the native population have duly appreciated your solicitude for their wel 
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fapfl doubly enhanced by the mildness and affability you have invariably 
shewn them, creating that confident* which should be felt by those who 
have occasion to approach the dispensers of lUBtice We have appeared 
before you with a firm persuasion that the object of our oomplainla the 
case under trial or the matter represented would be listened to and inves- 
tigated with calmness, and decided and disposed of without partiality or 
favor We leave it to you then. Sir to judge of the extent of the satis- 
faction we have experienced under your administration, and the nature of 
the sorrow with which we contemplate your approaching departure We 
can scarcely venture to indulge the hope that the voice of the native com- 
munity of this town would have sufficient weight with the Supreme Go- 
vernment to restore you to them again although you have accomplished 
what in other plsceB subject to the East India Company has rarely occurred, 
namely giving general satisfaction to the bulk of the native population 
What remains for m to do we do it most cordially we beg respectfully 
to ^tender you our grateful thanks for all that you have been to, and done 
for as to assure you that our sincere best wishes will always attend you 
wherever you may go, and in whatever situation it may please the Supreme 
Government to place you and that our prayers will always be offered up 
for your welfare and happiness 

We have the honor to be Sir 

Your most obedient Servants 

JfouZmein Dee 1648 760 on 600 Sion\tubies 

The above was followed by an address from some of the most 
respectable of the European merchants of Moulmem — 

To Captain H M Durand 

Commummer of the Tmoteenm Provisoes 
Sin — I have the honor in the name of the parties who have signed the 
enclosed address to transmit the same to you, and which taken in connec 
lion with a separate address to the same effect presented by the native inhar 
bitants I have much pleasure in stating to express the sentiments of a large 
portion of this community 

I have the honor to be Sir 

Your moat obedient servant, 

John Patebbon 


To Captain H M Durand, 

Commissioner of the Tenossentn Provisoes 

See — We the undersigned merchants and other inhab it an ts of this place 
have heard with regret of your intended removal from your present ap- 
pointment, and take this opportunity of expressing our entire confidence m 
your abihty for the proper performance of your present or any similar ap- 
pointment 

We are well aware of the difficulties attending the proper fulfilment of 
the duties of Commissioner of these provinces, and although some of your 
public measures may have been disapproved of yet we are confident every 
such measure was meant for the benefit of the provinces under your juris- 
diction the prosperity of which we are convmoed you have at heart, and we 
regret that tune and opportunity have not been afforded for carrying your 
contemplated measures for the advancement of the provinces into effect 
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We also deem to express our mtisfoetuMi et the imperii &l end able man 
ner in wiucb jueUoe has been administered m the Court over whioh you 
preside and your unremitting and seolous attention to the numerous and 
intricate cases continually brought before you where all parties felt oonfi 
dent that none other than a conscientious end unbiassed decision would 
be given 

In conclusion we beg to express our conviction that your duties as Com 
mission er of the provinces have been administered in an able honorable 
and upright manner and with sincere wishes for your prosperity in what 
ever appointment you may now be called to, 

We have the honor to bo Sir 


John Patebson 
Henry 8. Anstek 
Ridingbd Wise 
Jno Cummins 
Thomas Fewson 
J Lybteb 
C F Cecil 
James C Todd 


Tour most obedient Servants 
M Cotton 
L. A Avietick 
H Habgelwood 
Joseph W Fase 
G E Limousin 
Richard Snadden 
James In yes 


The removal of Captain Durand has been termed a great 
moral lesson to the service It is so for it teaches public offi 
cere that they must be prepared, in the honest performance of 
duty, to incur calumny and gross abuse — that success may l>e 
withheld from them, and much trouble and disorder unhap 
pily anse from the absence, at the right juncture, of that 
proper support to which every man entrusted with an 1m 
portant charge is entitled, ana which heretofore has seldom 
been refused, except where either a mean pusillanimity or still 
meaner motives have been in operation — and that, however 
hard it may be to endure base calumnies, they must hold on, 
in the fearless performance of duty submitting the issue, so 
far as their own interests and names are at stake, to the will 
of God The lesson zs more than a moral lesson to the service 
for it proves that a local press, like that of Moulmcin, is not to 
be held as a true mirror for the repesentation even of local facts, 
or the accurate chronicling of local events but rather the 
organ of the individual feelings or incensed passions of rndivi 
duals, who have been baulked and thwarted in their selfish or 
dishonorable designs, by the vigilance and faithfulness of local 
authority It also proves, how, even the most respectable press 
elsewhere, though not swayed by local prejudices, may yet be 
temporarily muled by artful, one sided, or defective represents 
honq, which, from its distance from the scene of action, it has 
not the means of promptly correcting Captain Durand, when 
he received the following address, signed by such holy and 
eminent men as Judson, Burney, &c must have frit no ordinary 
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gratification , and the unmerited abuse of the Moulmem JPrew, 
if he ever cared for it, must have sunk to its proper value < — 

To Captain H M Durand 

Commustoner of the Tenatunm Provinces 
Drab Sib,— Allow ub, members of the American Baptist Mission on the 
ovo of your departure, frankly to express to you our grateful sense ctf the 
numerous favors you have conferred on the various departments of the 
Mission during your residence in these provinces 
The effective but unostentatious methods you have constantly chosen to 
promote the cause of education and religion among the people assure us of 
your sincere desire for their highest interests t 

We will not attempt to enumerate the various methods by which a salu 
fcary influence has been felt at all our stations, and widely diffused through 
out the several departments of our labours, nor the particular instances in 
wlfwh special and tunoly assistance has been promptly afforded 
We beg to assure you that we have not failed duly to appreciate the very 
liberal pecuniary assistance you have given to the work m which wo are 
engageu nor have wo been less sensible to the aid you have rendered us 
by a deportment alike adapted to administer the most severe rebuke to vice 
and afford the strongest supports to virtue and religion 
It is our sincere desire and an object for which our prayers shall not be 
wanting that ou£ Heavenly Father may still direct you m a way m which 
your labours may bo highh useful to mankind, as well as a source of in 
creasing delight to yourself and that you may finally receive the ultimate 
toward of those who continue faithful until death 

With these sentiments, we remain 

Your s very sincerely 

J M Hdswkli Thos J Ramsay 

J G Disney h A Stevens 

H Howard L. Stilbon 

A, Judson 

itoulmetn 21st December lt?46 

That the abuse of the local press had had no effect m exacerba 
ting his feelings was shown by the circular order issued to the 
officials m the Tenassenm provinces, shortly before Captain 
Durand s departure This, Ins last public act was called forth 
by the silly references made to him on several occasions 
concerning anonymous paragraphs m the local newspapers 
As this circular order is of for more general application than 
to the officers of the Commission in the Tenassenm provinces 
and is no bad lesson to the services. Civil and Military, we shall 
not refrain from calling the attention of such of our readers 
as belong to the East India Company s Service to the advice 
it contains — 


"CIRCULAR. 

Several of the officers attached to the Commission having lately made 
lengthy references upon the subject of remarks ungrateful to them, m the 
local newspapers, it becomes necessary to inform all officers, superior and 
subordinate, la the employment of Government m these provinces that the 
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tune of the Commigaooer cannot be given to such references. Hu opinion 
of their conduct depends upon the maimer in which he finds the duties 
entrusted to them performed end not upon the opinions expressed by the 
local newspapers. 

The ConrmuMoner recommends to those offioet* of the Commission from 
whom he has received the references which originate this circular and indeed 
to all in the employment of Government m these provinces, to make such use 
of the remarks of the press as is most conducive to the good of the public sta- 
nce Thiawfllbe beet accomplished, not by long reference* to their superior 
upon remarks deemed ungracious or erroneous, but, by noting all really useful 
suggestions which the press may afford and by confidently trusting to tote 
gnty ofpurpoee, and ngOanc© in the discharge of duty, as the instruments 
by which they cannot fan c Sf securing to themselves, not only the approbation 
of their local superior but also of the Government they serve. 

H M Duraj-d C T P 

Afavlmtin 28th Not*nb4r 1840 , 

Much aa we have written about Captain Durand and his pro- 
ceedings, we have yet omitted much , — such as the establish 
ment of regular steam communication with the provinces, to 
which he pressed Colonel Imns and the Government — Ins shew 
ing up and obtaining the introduction of order and strict 
regulation into the system of Coobe emigration to the Tenas 
aerun shores, assuming, as that system was rapidly beginning 
to do the worst and most odious features — and a variety ol 
law reforms and other general measures of improvement which 
could not, without too much lengthening be properlv introduced 
Neither on the subject of the troubles of his Government 
have we advanced a tithe of what we might have done It was 
not his fault but his real misfortune, that, when he reached Moul 
me in, its affairs should have been in so unsettled and chaotic 
a state — that the elements of strife and discord, erewhile so 
nfe, had not been extinguished, but survived in a smouldering 
condition ready to ignite by the first spark, into violent com 
bustion His bearing, in the midst of trials encountered in 
the upright discharge of painful duties, was truly magnanimous 
In this respect, we feel that we have not done him any justice, or 
any thing like half justice Were we fully to avail ourselves of 
the mass of papers m our possession , — in the miscellaneous 
forms of notes, memoranda, testimonies and letters by sundry 
individuals of the highest character and intelligence, — we might 
ensure for Captain Durand not a tame vindication merely but 
a glorious triumph But our present object has not been to 
gam for him a triumph at the expence of his enemies, or 
of those who, unconsciously led astray by artful misrepreaenta 
cone, have been led to censure his conduct No, our simple object 
has been, — on the score of naked justice, and on the principle of 
* doing unto others as we would bo done by, — to pave the way 
for rescuing his good name from undeserved obloquy and re 
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proacli And if we have not done vastly more than this, with 
such ample materials at our disposal, it has been solely out of res 
pect to the feelings of other parties, some of whom we personally 
know and sincerely esteem — parties, therefore respecting whom 
we have a moral assurance, that, as they have merely been the 
victims of partial and erroneous information, they will be ready to 
reoeive the corrections of truth and soberness, and rejoice, m 
due season, to make oil the reparation m their power And 
such is our faith in the justice, in the long run of the British 
Government at home and abroad that we cannot doubt, when 
once they are in full possession of all the explanations so often 
needful to compensate for and illustrate the necessary brevity of 
official documents, that they will, in the spirit of genuine mag 
nat&mity, make ample amends to an officer, whom those who 
know him best, have constantly represented as one of the most 
conscientious, upright humane and high mmded men m a 
Service which has proved so prolific of natural and moral worth 

Notwithstanding the unexpected length to which this article 
has been earned, a few words must be added upon the present 
state of the moral and religious prospects of the provinces 

A general sketch of the Eioung system of education has 
already been given, and the fact noted of the general spread 
amongst the people of an elementary education The Govern 
ment schools, two in number, were established by Mr Blundell 
the one at Moulmem under the Rev Mr Bennett, that at Mergxu 
under Mr Lachapelle They were opened m 1834 and that 
at Moulmem remained under the charge of Mr Bennett, until 
1837, when this gentleman, a member of the Amencau Bap 
tist Mission, being unable to compromise his own opinions on 
the necessity of religion as an element of education, and 
therefore unwilling to conform to the Government scheme of 
education, gave up the charge of the school, and was rehev 
cd by Mr Hough, formerly a member of the same Mis 
sion The Moulmem school continued under Mr Hough 
until ho was removed from his charge by Captain Durand 
The attendance at the two Government schools is subject to 
constant fluctuation from the loose habits of domestic dis 
cipkne prevalent m the homes of the scholars Those most 
regular in attendance axe the children of the Christian clerks 
m the public offioes, the deserted children of officers, and 
a few children and youths of native subordinates in the publio 
offices who have learned to appreciate the value of the know 
ledge of English, and are desirous that their sons should acquire 
that language 

Besides these Government schools ore those connected with 
the American Baptist Mission, which are as follows — 
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MoULMEIS Average 

The Burmese Boarding School muter the Rev H Howard go 

Bum we Theological School m charge of the Her £ A 
Stevens. _ 9 

Burmese Day School under Mn. J Rarniey 80 

Karen Tbedosiml School under the Rev J G Burney 88 

Karen Nomad School under Mm Burney 17 

Syon Karen Boarding School under the Rev J 'Vinton 154 

Pfayo Karen Boarding School under the Rev E B Ballard 40 

Amherst Day School under Rev J M Haswell 50 


Total 481 

District schools are maintained at Chet Thaing s Village New 
ville, Bootah and Dong Yalin the Mission School Statistics 
for Province Amherst are therefore as follows — 

8 Seminaries, 84 pupils. Whole number of putiQs 467 

3 Male Boarding Schools, 174 pupils. ] 1 Teachers, Members of Churches 
3 Female Hoarding Schools, !I0 pnjnls. 150 Pupils, Members of Churches 
8 Day Schools, boys 280 girls 59 Cost of Schools, 4,450 rupees m 1814 

Is the Province of Ta*oi ^ 

•ttfeadmet 

1 School for Native Assistants under the Rev M Crow 23 

1 Phyo Karen School under the Rev M Mason 1 2 

1 Keren Boarding School, under Mrs. Bennett and Mrs Wade 25 
1 English and Burmese School under the Rev Mr Bennett 30 


00 

Eleven schools tinder Native assistants are maintained in 
the Mission District Stations, but the average attendance of 
scholars is not noted 

In addition to the foregoing Government and Mission schools 
is a school maintained by subscriptions and charitable donations 
of the Children s Fnend Society The scholars, both boys and 

S rls, are the children of officers, and it is melancholy to add that 
e funds of this society are by no means adequate to enable 
the institution to admit, provide for, and educate many children 
of this dam, whose fathers have deserted them, and who are 
consequently growing up m the darkness and ignorance of the 
heathen atmosphere in which they live 
Too mueh praise cannot be bestowed on tho labors of the 
American Baptist Mission, in the educational department Their 
schools are far superior in every respect to the Government 
schools at Moulmem and Mergui, and are producing amongst 
the Karens very remarkable effects It should be premised 
that the Mission had in the Karen, not only to master the two 
dialects of that language, but also to give a written character to 
the people The progress made has been wosderfbl, their 
pupils have gone forth into the villages, and have imparted to 
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tlieir brethren the seeds of knowledge , and no leas to the 
surpnze than to the gratification of the Bev Messrs. Vinton and 
Burney, Karens from distant provinces, within the dominions 
of the King of Ava, and from Arracan, have presented them 
selves at Moulmem with the view of there prosecuting their 
studies, and of thus advancing from their elementary to higher 
attainments under ' the teachers as the Mission gentlemen are 
denominated 

The theological class under Mr Brnney is thus described by 
that gentleman — “ But few of these (students) are from the 

* immediate vicinity of Moulmem , neariy all are from Burmah 

* proper and a few of them are from Arracan They have 

* come to us through many difficulties, from about thirteen 
different places, at distances of from four days to sixteen 

‘ days walk to this place 

* Thirteen of the number have their families with them, and 
every effort is made for their improvement, as it is deemed 
important to place the assistants m as favorable circumstances 
as possible to be useful amongst their fellow countrymen 
‘ And wo are convinced that their permanent improvement will 
be secured only as their wives also are impro> ed in knowledge 
‘ and in habits of industry, neatness and order 

“ As their future business is to be to teach and to preach 
the Bible, the Bible itself is made their first and great subject 
' of study The Old Testament is not yet translated into the 
Karen, "so that their chief attention has been given to the New 
‘ Testament The plan adopted has been to investigate this 
m chronological order, with a harmony of die Gospel Every 
verse is explained, and the mam subject of every paragraph 
is elicited whioh each pupil is required to commit to writing 
for future reference The first class have thus studied the 
four Gospels and the Acts, together with the following Epistles 
viz Galatians, first and second to the ThesBaloruans Titus, 
‘ first to Timothy, first and second to Corinthians, Romans 
Ephesians, Phihpians, Colossians, Philemon and James These 

* have all been reviewed once, and some of the books have been 
reviewed the third and fourth time This class have also 

* studied and reviewed a brief epitome of the Old Testament 
‘ They devoted a considerable attention to Geography and to 

* Arithmetic, also to reading and writing , besides which they 
‘ have other daily and weekly exercises 

“ The other classes are pursuing a somewhat similar course, 

* and are in various stages of advancement Those who have 
' concluded to continue with us for a longer period are engaged 
' in mathematical studies with the Rev Mr Vinton 

“ The pupils till appear to feel a deep interest in their work 
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They have made a good improvement, considering their cir 
' cumstances, and we have every encouragement that we could 
reasonably expect There are difficulties to be overcome , 
these, however, were anticipated, and it is with great pleasure 
‘ we are enabled to say, those difficulties bad not been so 

* numerous nor bo great as were at first feared Were we to 
‘ notice the most prominent points of encouragement, we should 
‘ mention the deep conviction on the part of many of the assis 

* tants, that they mutt be more thoroughly qualified to preach 
the gospel — the comparative cheerfulness with which this 

‘ jungle loving people spend the dry season in the city for 

* study— and the resolution of some to remain with us at least 
four or five Tears, to prepare themselves for their great work 

* We therefore hope, we think with much reason, that the society 
will not m vam have so liberally aided tins institution 

Who oan foresee the amount of benefit which shall result to 
the Karens from this school for village pastors ? Who foretell 
the result 9 Who that knows die Karens and their passion for 
their own hillB and jungles, could, three years ago, hai e prognos 
treated that a stronger feelmg was to supplant it in the breasts 
of these children of the forest, and that they would be brought 
to undergo with willingness the irksomeness of a long confine 
ment to a town hfe * Such, however, is the power of truth and 
the love of its acquisition In a climate where neither the 
-European nor the American Missionary can brave the long and 
heavv monsoon rams, which, commencing m Mav end in Oeto 
her, where neither of them can nek, with impunity, exposure m 
the districts for at least two months after the dose of the ramy 
Reason, and where consequently, there are only four months m 
which they can actively labour m the districts, it is palpable that 
the mission, in thus forming a class of village pastors, are adopt 
mg the only efficacious course to disseminate knowledge and 
Christianity The American Missionary will be most advunta 
geously employed in training the native labourers who must go 
forth into the vineyard and take the rough toil , the " teachers 
can do no more than visit, advise, and strengthen their natn o 
preachers , the preparation of the latter should be their great 
work , they cannot successfully do more 
The Karens have shown great aptitude in a variety of useful 
acquirements Mr Vinton has turned out from amongst Ins 
pupils fair Algebraists, and very good land measurers, and 
a Karen, selected from ins institution and entrusted with a mis 
sion to die Karern chief by the Commissioner Captain Durand, 
attained the objects of bis Mission, and conducted himself with 
equal judgment and caution Spread as this people is throughout 
the mountain tracts, which traverse the countries of Burmah, Pegu, 
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the Shan and Siamese countries, and the Tenassenm provinces, 
what fruits, under the favor and blessing of God, may not be 
anticipated from this rapidly extending web of Christianity, 
interlacing, as it will, these wide spread regions , and to human 
apprehension how great the pity that the want of funds should 
check the rapid progress of this branch of the American 
Mission At the present rate it will take fifty yews to acoom 
plish that which might only occupy ten, were there funds 
sufficient to increase the willing number of native assistants 
Surely, as it is in vain to expect the Government to assign funds 
to the educational exertions of a Mission, it only requires to 
be better known amongBt Englishmen how nobly and dis 
interestedly their transatlantic brethren are laboring in provinces 
udder British Rule to lead them to extend the aid which might 
be productive of such rapid effects 

Not less nobly, because with less remarkable success, labours 
the Burmese branch of the Mission under the father of the 
American Burman Mission, the Rev A Judson They have 
had to struggle against a formed literature, and a regular priest 
liood to whom from time immemorial the education of the 
people has been entrusted, still their labour has not been 
unsuccessful And whether the light of Gospel truth and Gospel 
education spread fastest along the mountains or along the 
plains, amongst Deist Karens or idolatrous Buddhists, it runs, 
let us hope, little chance of now being quenched but must 
eventuallv, sunlike, wrap m one and the same flood of heavenly 
light, plain and mountain 

It is to be regretted that the Mission has been unable from 
want of men and want of funds, to do more in the Peguan or 
Talain branch Mr Haswell is the only gentleman who lias 
devoted himself to the study of this language, and to employ 
ingit as a medium of communication with the people The 
Mission coming originally from Burmah proper it is not surpns 
ing that the Peguan, has been somewhat neglected when men 
were wanting to maintain the ground gamed m Burmese * 

Major Broadfoot gave an impulse to education by the mtro 
duction of land measuring and the injunction, that, within a 
certain tune all Thogees of villages must understand not only 
reading and writing but also laud measuring Captain Durand 
continued this system and extended its operation to candidates 
for promotion m the local corps He also obtained permission 
for the employment of Mr Hough in a manner, which might 

* Anxious that some one or more officers of the CammisBion should ham the 
power of qualifying themselves in Talain, Captain Durand caused a translation of 
Dr Judeans Burmese Dictionary to he made into Taltutn, employing on tiua work 
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hare been productive of considerable advantage Observing 
that the Government schools were stationary ui progres* — 
that they were inferior to the mission schools — and diet the 
progress made did not go beyond what an under-teacher ought 
to be able to lead the pupils to read — also that school bodes 
were much wanted ; — Captain Durand freed Mr Hough, whom 
he took to be a competent Burmese scholar, for a time, from 
constant attention to elementary tuition, — setting him to work 
on translations and the writing of school works, as a temporary 
occupation, until such tune as a higher class of select students 
could be formed, when it was intended that Mr Hough should 
carry on such a class into the higher branches of knowledge 
The experiment had no fruit, for reasons sufficiently obvious, at 
least to all at Moulmem Another measure of the late Comdus 
sioner was not earned into effect, m consequence of the disap 
proval of Government Finding that the bulk of the regular 
attendants at the two Government schools were the children of 
Christian parents, Captain Durand endeavoured to induce the 
Government, as an exception to their ride, to permit the intro 
due tion of the Bible into the schools in the Tenossenm pro 
vxnoes , this, as might have been anticipated was not acceded to 
The Government schools have thus remained without progress 
or improvement, and beyond a very elementary knowledge of 
English Arithmetic, and Geography imparted to a few children 
chiefly of clerks and native officials, they have done little 
towards the diffusion of knowledge 

It is somewhat of a reproach to us aa a people to find that, m 
the Tenaasenm provraoes by for the most efficient and the 
most beneficial educational establishments arc those maintained 
by the American Baptist Mission , a body, from a nation having 
no temporal interest in the country but nevertheless entirely 
devoted to the present and eternal welfare of its people What 
will not die gratitude of future generations be to the naraos of 
Judson and his compears, when the truth is preached in future 
ages from the translations of the Scriptures made, printed and 
first taught by these American teachers , and how will it sound, 
when, m fixture times, it will be said and truly said “ Our English 
Rulers were indeed the conquerors of the Burmese, and wrung 
freon them these to and beautiful provinces but our American 
teachers were the conquerors of ignorance, and dispelled the 


*jg>od T«l*ia •djaUr, who understood Banpcee veil, cad a joon* n*tm «o$n*Uited 
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darkness from winch die English never strove to rescue us 
Even, humanly speaking, whose will be the real glory, that of 
Judson and his brethren, or that of the rulers, who, Christians 
themselves, could yet establish schools for the training of youth 
exempt from all religion whatever , and whose countrymen did 
nothing to retrieve the culpable caution of their brethren m office 
by early sending labourers into the field That field is now 
occupied, and well oocupied , and the only manner in which 
the good work should, by the English, be aided, is by 
furnishing funds to enable the American Mission to extend 
its sphere and increase its numbers Much is written and 
much said of military heroism, and when the soldier falls 
on a battle field the sympathy of a nation forms his shroud , 
btit the highest and the most enduring of all heroism passes 
unheeded by the world, and, though it may command the apn 
pathy and the admiration of angels, has little earthly to sup 
port it Such is and has been that of the ladies of the American 
Mission , one by one they fall at their post, — over-exertion and 
constant labour, shattering their weak frames, whilst they en 
deavour, not unsuccessfully, to rival their brothers and husbands 
in the labours of the Mission Look at the abilities of some ot 
them , their writings m their own and in the difficult tongues 
they have mastered , their noble characters, the late Mrs 
Judson for an instance , — and then to think that paucity of 
numbers, that a reluctance to be removed from the scene 
of their labors, and to throw more work upon their 
husbands and friends, should, humanly speaking, cause the 
untimely loss of so much talent and goodness' The same, 
to a less degree, with the men , they too are overworked , under 
take more than men can well perform , and only Ml less sel 
dom than their ladies, because the latter, in addition to theur 
Mission cares and labors, have those which their families mevi 
tably devolve upon them The Mission must well know that 
the loss of an old Missionary, that is, one acquainted with 
the language and habits of the people, is not replaced by one, 
two, or naif a dozen new Missionaries, and it is to the interests 
of die cause they have at heart, that their competent men and 
ladies m the Ten&ssenm provinces be neither permitted to kill 
themselves by over work and exertion, nor by thinking that 
they have an v superhuman powers of conquering sickness and 
disease , m short, it is essential that more hands be sent into the 
field , — and it will be a shame to Englishmen if they cannot 
aid the American Baptist Mission, should funds be any obstacle 
to increasing the numbers of their emissaries, on the eastern 
coasts of the bay of Bengal, in provinces under Bntish mle. 

u 
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Abt IV — 1 Lots de Mown u Publics* en Sanskrit, par Au- 
guste Deslangthamps 

2 Works of Sir William Jones 

3 Elpkxnxtones India, vol 2 

Histobt, or Tradition which often supplies the want of 
history, have invariably assigned a high rank to those great 
spirits who first compelled a community to recognise the 
eternal principles of Law They who consolidated scattered 
maxims, or gave stability to fluctuating and uncertain rules 
of life, or stamped with the seal of authority all that was 
good and pure in transient customs, they, in short, who 
substituted for the biassed opinion of one or of a number, 
a determinate and consistent code, have invariably come down 
to posterity linked with the names of mighty conquerors, 
founders of art, and inventors of letters. But from a 
variety of causes an uncertain mist hangs over the life and 
actions of these law-given, even while their claims on the 
admiration of mankind have been as dear and recognized as 
the sun at midday While soldier and scholar have been 
recorded by the pen of admiring companions and humble 
followers, it has been fated for the legislator to avoid the light, 
and depart to those lone recesses where popular credulity might 
fancy him in communion with heavenly influences, or whence 
it might view him with awe, descending at periodical intervals 
to beBtow the fruits of his treasured wisdom on his emng 
fellow-men That the Hindu sage should he involved m such 
obscurity, is no matter for wonder, when we consider the 
vague fictions in which Sanskrit literature has indulged. But 
we see the same result in the early accounts of Greece and 
Borne. The founders of their laws are either transformed 
into demi-gods, and placed as Bacon observes, second only to 
the inventors of arts, or are men of whom nothing is known. 
Grecian mythology represents Minos as the Bon of Jupiter 
on earth, and tbs mdge of the shades afterwards. Numa 
must hold nocturnal consultations with Egeria before he can 
give laws to the rising colony of Rome. Lycurgus stands be- 
fore us only as the prototype of Spartan seventy Draco is 
the intake of legalised blood-thirstiness. Even Solon, a much 
more historical character, is associated with Emmemdes, and 
must share in the traditions with which the latter’s history 
is deformed. 

Who then was Manu, and what were his objects ? are ques- 
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tions often asked, which may be answered in two or perhaps 
more ways. Of his antiquity, and we may say, his reality, there 
can be no doubt* For though the plan of the work is evidently 
dramatic, yet it is as dear that the code was compiled by a 
Brahman well versed in the lore of the Vedas, and to a certain 
extent in the ways of the world combining secular and book 
knowledge at once Nor again is there any doubt as to 
M arm’s being the main fountain, whence the religious obser- 
vances of a country, where every custom is based on religion, 
the hopes and fears of the Hindu for this life and the next, 
the various regulations of society and intercourse, marriage and 
inheritance, birth-rites and funeral pyres, spring and are per- 
petuated. He is indeed the Shaetra to which learned and 
unlearned alike appeal. The well-read Pundit, when we 
mqmre of him the reason for tbna or that custom, will base 
hi3 answer on a text of Manu. The secular Hindu, nay the 
unlettered Kyot, while pleading in extenuation of some grave 
folly sanctioned by the tranenMseion of ages, unconsciously 
repeat the substance of some tune-hallowed eloke But most 
Hindus, if asked the age and date of their great legislator 
would answer m a breath, that he was the son of the “ self 
existent,” that he was taught his laws by Brahma in one hun- 
dred thousand verses, and that he finally delivered them m an 
abridged form to his son Bhngu, who gave them currency m 
the world 

The European scholar, acquiescing in the antiquity of Manu, 
has often busied him self with speculations as to his identity 
with law-givers m other countries and ages. We shall avoid 
what we cannot but consider a needless waste of time, and 
forbear to inquire whether Manu be the same with Mmos, or 
with the Moon, or with the Sanskrit word Manas , whether it 
was the first of that name or the seventh whom Brahmans be- 
lieve to haye been preserved m an ark from the deluge; 
whether the dmne bull of Dharma has an affinity with the 
Lg} ptiau Apis, or with the Cretan Minotaur, or whether several 
precep's of extraordinary stringency are to be considered as 
applicable only to the tnrec first and more pure ages of the 
Hindu world. Such questions we hold to be entirely abhorrent 
from the true province of Historical investigation They can 
nevei he perfectly settled to every one’s satisfaction, and specula- 
tion on them only raises up another hypothesis to whioh every 
one has some pomt of dissension to urge But viewing Manu 
as a graphic pioture of the manners of a somewhat advanced 
state of society, and as a combination of religious precepts 
and human laws, which to a certain extent supply the materials 
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for History, we think that a considerable deal of valuable 
knowledge may be extracted from the book, if tested only 
by the legitimate rules of philosophical inquiry Maau’s sys- 
tem is not one of uncompromising ambition or unmmgled 
priestcraft suddenly erected by some one enterprising Brahman, 
for those whom hie arms had vanquished in the field It i» 
not a code springing at onoe into fife from the superior intel- 
lect of a single individual, hks armed Pallas from the head of 
Jupiter* It is a strange compound of rneeurs and enactments. 
It is not a mere picture of domestic manners, for it has several 
chapters expressly devoted to politic* and law It is not a 
mere code of jurisprudence fur it dives into the minutest eco- 
nomies of private fife. It displays all the elaborate arrange- 
ment of the Pandects with an equally elaborate provision tor 
those household duties which other legislators have deemed 
excluded from their province. It attends on the King or Rajah 
in his hall of audience or in h» closet , it follows the husband- 
man to the field, and waits on the mahajan in his shop It 
prescribes rules for the Brahman at bis great sacrificial supper, 
or at his homely repast , it regulates his carnage, his very look, 
the stick on wbicnhe leans, hie address to his superiors or 
inferiors all ha outoomings and ha ingoings, it extends 
its universal soeptre over every social relation, from the plead- 
ing of eausealQ court to the earliest studies of the student in 
the four Vedas, and from the ceremonies consequent on the 
birth of a Brahman to the day when be shall quit his mortal 
frame, “ aaa b»rd leave* the branch of a tree.” 

This » but a necessary part of the great Hindu system. 
Religion, minute in its observances, was to be the foundation ou 
which every rule of life was based, and the whole code pursues 
this object with undeviating attention from first to last. We 
shall endeavour to show hereafter who or what the author 
must hare been. Bat call him Mann, Bbngu^or Sumati, 
give him the name of any other ancient Hindu sage, bis work 
n a remarkable instance of what an Eastern intellect oan 
produce. Whoever the lawgiver was, his imagination, aa 
Elphuutone well remarks, must have been singularly impure. 
He » liable to the charge of unhealthy superfluity, which 
every reader of eatxre brings against Juvenal, and which 
Johnson denounced m Swift He revels m ideas from which 
others would shrink with disgust He fear* no pollution 
from the contact of pitch. He evolves with scrupulous ac- 
curacy those offensive particulars, which we could hardly 
imagine as uttered m the very depths of the confessional. He 
presumes to dictate to conscience what she would amply pro- 
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vide for by her own unwritten laws. He recalls with tedious 
minuteness and wearisome amplification what a well-regulated 
mind would never think of at all, or only think of to banish 
for ever 

And yet amidst oil this admitted impurity— K>ne eminent 
charactenatm of Hindu literature — we find many traces of a 
high and even a noble spirit. It is in fact this mighty mixture 
of the mean and the great, which so distinguishes this com- 
position from others, and excites in turn our pity, our enthu- 
siasm, and our contempt In some passages the code would 
have aroused the lavish encomiums of Voltaire w others it 


might have called forth the philosophic sneer of Gibbon and, 
viewed as a whole, it would certainly have brought into action 
the compassionate criticisms of toe high souled Pascal, as 
exhibiting in one compendious volume a striking picture of 
the frailty and the majesty of man Never before or since 
have the follies of the wise, and the weaknesses of the strong, 
and the ignorances of the learned, and the contrarieties of 
human passions, and virtues with their adjacent and their 
opposite vices, been so signally blended and placed aide by 
side. He who would acknowledge the truth of the foregoing 
words must peruse deliberately the three thousand couplets 
which make up the total. There, in startling relief, contrast- 
ing as strongly as the vivid lightning on the black thunder 
cloud, will he see, in perhaps one and the same page, puerilities 
of thought joined with masculine vigour of mind Baconian 
profundity and bald truisms the maxims of Confucius or of 
Socrates linked with those of the most Jesuitical dishonesty 
Draco’s sternness, and the simplicity of patriarchal justice the 

S olitenees of Chesterfield, and the rampant pride of Brahmamoal 
ommation wise saws straight as a sunbeam, and casuistry 
tortuous and at variance with itself sensible views of natural 
histoiy and vague and childish solutions of the most common 
phenomena truth and falsehood darkness a ad light and 
much that is noble and admirable in morals, with all that is vile 


mid degraded in superstition. 

It seems as if the author had been partially aware of these 
contradictions, but either from a secret unwillingness to hold 
them up to the world, or from inability to combine and digest, 
had been Minded to the incongruous result. We are perpetually 
reminded m the perusal of one engaged in useless struggles 
after a purer state m the midst of gross and earthly realities. 
The author had evidently two objects in view— to restrain and 
check the sms and crimes of his co temporaries, by esiabhshwg 
something Of the Satya Yug m place of the Kau or mm age. 
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and to give by law that hoenee which men had hitherto 
assumed from interest or violence. But all hie endeavours 
only prove incontestably that the golden and silver %es have 
long passed away, and that braes and similar materials are 
those whenefc hm society is moulded. He talks, indeed, as if 
in the Bepnbho of Plato* but he reminds us incontinently 
that we are with him m the very dregs of Romulus. Here 
he indulges m the pleasing vision of giving laws to a 
people whose thoughts and deeds are bowed in perfect obedience 
to his con trod He dreams of a tune when all Brahmans 

shall go regularly through the four stages of life, poor and 
content with every man’s hand open before them, and yet 
refusing more than the subsistence of the passing day when 
the king and Kshatnya shall watch over the contented ryot 
when the Vaisya shall engage in harmless mercantile pursuits, 
and the Sudra reclaim the ground into the payment of its 
annual tribute when cows shall graze unrestrained over 
every man’s land with sages and penitents for their keepers 
when the tender young shall no longer die, nor deformed 
animals be bom, when knowledge shall be esteemed before 
worldly advancement, and silent meditation before sacrifice 
when the upraised hand shall be no more seen nor violence 
of the tongue heard when truth, justice, and plenty shall 
walk hand in hand over the smiling provinces, and war and 
rapine be no longer known A few steps onward and the 
cherished dream has vanished away We are recalled to an 
advanced, and to a certain extent, a civilized state of society, 
where worldly interests are at work, and human passions 
dashing, and vice, sin, and crime contending for the division 
of a fur and goodly heritage. It is allowed by the severest 
rules of historical enquiry that special and minute provisions 
laid down argue the case provided for as one not by any means 
of uncommon or remote occurrence. Still further it is conced- 
ed that frequent incidental allusions to grave offences, to dark 
spots in society, to woe and crime in their various phases, are 
sure and uMjmtrovertible testimonies to a low state of morals. 
— Allusions indeed resemble the preamble to a modern en- 
actment s provisions hud down are the clauses of the act 
itself It needs no ghost from the grave to tell us, that a legis- 
lator does sot summon up phantom# merely to exorcise them, 
or, kke Dominie Sampson engaged in a controversy with law- 
yer Pleydefl, fire upon the mere dust kicked up by hu antago- 
nist He does net lay down cautions with scrupulous defim- 
iivensas against visionary shadows which may possibly flit 
about at some future tune. He points fa» battery of eloquence 
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against notorious and crying offences, arraigns delinquents 
whose deeds are clearly recognised, and endeavours to check 
irregularities which his own experience teaches him, are of 
hourly birth. Viewed by this test, for which we shelter our- 
selves under the approval of philosophic historians. Menu ap- 
pears to ub, partly in the light of a Reformer at an age when 
civilization nad certainly reached to a considerable height, 
but when society was pervaded by the spirit of Ahnmaa 
exactly as it is now When perusing the code with even 
ordinary attention, we can easily distinguish between the 
command and the permission between the direct injunction 
to abstain from this crime or to perform that duty, and the 
permission granted in cases of special difficulty to the tender 
condolence. In some places an existing evil is sanctioned that 
good may come, or at least that a greater evil may not ensue 
Abduction is actually legalised, as we shall prove hereafter, 
and classed under one of the eight sorts of marriage, and pious 
frauds and peijunes declared not only allowable but even admir- 
able Frequent references are made to “ immemorial custom.” 
Its authority is allowed the pre-eminence over all others. It is 
to be the solution of every riddle the explanation of every 
difficult case. It is to expound the law in doubtful or obscure 
points, and to supply it where absolutely deficient. It is the 
acknowledged basis of the code itself when promulgated , it is 
to meet every future contingency, and moreover is to be ex- 
pounded by learned Brahmans alone. 

Before proceeding to diBcuaa any particular part of the Insti- 
tutes, we must venture a protest against the useless expenditure 
of tune and trouble in which those orientalists indulge who are 
anxious to elucidate curious particulars in the domestic economy 
of the Hindus. Unquestionably superficial knowledge is often 
most pernicious, and a thorough investigation imperative on all 
who desire a right view of either books or men , but the ob- 
ject must be worth the cost. We gladly ourselves engage in 
antiquarian researches on the manners and customs of ancient 
Greece and Borne Or if the pen he not taken up by our own 
hand, we loyfully avail ourselves of the labours of others. 
Nations, who either maintained the freedom of Europe invio- 
late against the encroaching despotism of Asia, or whose 
elements, mingled with the Teutonic, are the component parts 
of nations at this day — whose taste and appreciation of physical 
and intellectual beauty have passed into a proverb— whose 
laws were u written out” on the face of all those with whom 


they came in contact— who are majestic in their zenith or 
venerable in their decline— whose grandeur awes us, ox whose 
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exquisite lovehneee invites— §Uch nation* deserve to be studied 
m their foreign policy m well es 10 their household economy, 
in the {brum or market as weti as by the homely altar or 
fireside, in their ways of social intercourse, in their national 
aims, in their l&dmdoal objects of ambition. We pursue all 
such with an affectionate importunity, which will not be 
baffled, and in part repay the obligations under which they have 
laid us by elucidating every point m their maimers and filling 
up every omission in the great historical painting But it is 
surely not so with Saiwkritliterature or with the ancient Hindu. 
He turn no claim on the obedience of mankind or the admira- 
tion of nations, who were yet in their cradle while he lorded 
it at Pancbala. To him the world is under no debt Ho ele- 
ment m mixed oriental society is deducrble from him. He 
has lived for himself, and can now demand nothing from the 
Pilgrims of the East or the West Even m books of real 
value, like the one we are discussing, there are many parts 
hardly worth the passing glance of a moment Kales regarding 
purification or sacrificial suppers, or diet or penance, or un 
meaning observances, with which one-half the code is taken 
up, are surely not worth the labour of the most ardent orien- 
talist It is very praiseworthy in classical scholars to puzzle 
themselves, in endeavours to get at the truth of that “ hither- 
to unsolved problem,” the construction of the ancient tnreme, 
or in budding a model of Virgil’s almost incomprehensible 
plough. We feel shame if we do not remember that a Roman 
dinner began with eggs and ended with apples, but we really 
have not the slightest anxiety as to why buffalo meat was once 
permitted at a Sraddba, and whv it is now banished from that 
entertainment We care to leant at what age the young 
patnomn assumed the manly toga, but we have no solicitude as 
to the different epochs when the youthful Kahatnya shall 
receive the sacred investiture. The epicure will give a sigh 
at the mention of Luarine oysters or Copaio eels, will smack 
his bps over the Parvenu’s dinner m Horace, aqd not refuse 
compassion even to Jttnollett’s pedant and his repast after 
the manner of the ancients. But no one w distressed at 
not knowing the quality of ghee in the days of Yicramaditya, 
or the different kinds of nce-mesaes which Manu’s Brahmans 
might lawfully eat Let Pundits meditate on what Pundits 
wrote What different births a grievous turner will hare to 
endure what is the difference between a penvettn and a pen- 
vitti how many degrees of relationship may be admitted 
after the offering of nee why a man with whitlows os his 
nails must he excluded, how many tunes a Brahmachan is to 
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sip water when he wakes which quarter of the heavens 
he s to turn to if he seeks long life, and which if he desires 
exalted fame when the girdle may be made of the muma 
and when of the khusa grass why the Pitns (manes) should 
be satisfied for ten months with the flesh of wild boars and 
eleven with that of rabbits why the moment when the shadow 
of an elephant falls to the East should be one of unusual 
purity, what are the distinctions between Sapmdae and 
Bamanodacas — these and such like questions, which deter many 
from any inquiry into orientalism, have been invariably deemed 
the particular province of the bi&otted pedant, and the 
legitimate target of the satirist, and are those which Bacon 
wpuld most certainly have included m the sentence denounced 
against fantastic knowledge 

Leaving, therefore, all such speculations, we will see what 
real value may be extracted from the code. But it may not 
be altogether irrevelant to state the circumstances under which 
M&nu was first made available to the mass of English readers. 
Eastern literature ia here under a deep obligation to Sir 
William Jones, and it is to his sole endeavours that we owe 
an English version of the Institutes. When he first endea- 
voured to win entrance into the temple of Sanskrit lore, 
bigotry met him at the threshold and barred his further 
progress. The precepts of Hindu sages were for once acted 
on to the very letter, and in the most uncompromising spirit. 
The chief native magistrate or Foujdar of Benares (query a 
Mussulman’) endeavoured to procure a Persian translation of 
the work, but the Pandits were unanimous m their refusal of 
assistance Even the guru with whom Jones read, earnestly 
requested that his name might be concealed and would 
only read on certain days and under certain “ planetary 
influences.” But wealth or interest found out a means of 
satisfying Sir William's wishes. A nch Hindu at Gaya, 
by Mr Law's request, caused a version to be made by 
his dependants, and Jones partly leaning on this doubt- 
ful aid, and partly depending on his own untiring ener- 
gies, gave the result of his labours to the world in the shape of 
a translation. The work, divided into the orthodox number 
of twelve books, has since been revised by Haughton, and is 
generally speaking accurate and expressive. We will venture 
to find fault with two or three phrases of Sir William’s, which 
however are important as they tend to convey a false impres- 
sion of the state of society at the time. We do not see why 
the Sanskrit words Brahman or twice-born should almost in- 
variably be rendered by the term “ priest* From the evi- 
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dene* of the Code itself, we con aey* with confidence/ that 
wot one Brahman m Am hundred «wr maintained that cha~ 
metes through the four stages of hie Ef% or even through the 
drat two. Apart from the dcttuyst Snropean notion of a 
** ynwt,” it la <pn to eleer to a* that to cril the Brahman a 
priori, or a other #oeds a holy man, devoted to religion and 
austerity, or to sacrifice and reading, is to eatt hue exactly what 
he wee ML From the pcrauseura granted to the Gnhaethe or 
householder, to engage in sundry secular employments, not to 
speak of the acton) difficulties of the order in its advanced 
stages, we ere compelled to behove that almost all Brahmans 
varied contentedly at the eaoend periods, liieeneed to trade, 
wad all hta worldly duties provided for, the Householder was 
satisfied when he had “ lighted ha lamp,” u e. when he had 
surrounded himself with a manly and had no more intention 
of wandering in the jungles, or of undemnng the penance of 
five fires, than any of the portly Baneiys and Mukagis have 
at the present day Here and there we doubt not, a solitary 
instance aught be seen of a man who had become “a wood* 
goer,” to end m the Sannyaai* if he v« lucky enough to 
escape the tigers. But as a general rule we should wish 
the word priest to he exchanged for the simple word 
Brahman. As little do we see why that useful scavenger 
the jackal should be metamorphosed into M the shekel,” and 
still less why the bird tain, or as we now call it, the beylu, 
should be translated « bittern” Had the great orientalist 
made a mofuesil tnp to Kishnagar for so little purpose, or 
m his evening ooosbtutionaL walk from the Supreme Court 
to the Gardens, had he never by may chance seen a common 
paddy-bird flying by the side of the Mott Jheel ?* 

Leaving however these slight biota m a work otherwise 


• Wt Msnot refrain from mentioning an anecdote of Sir William Jo&ee, 
ffcoogh adt immediately SSonwteS with o W labjaet } a it lUwtntca forcibly 
the auto of the matropofa at that tha# Sir WiWSm w*e fa tie habil of walkfaf 
from the court to tfc* gardana where he Dyed, and from the garden* to the conn. 
On one oeflnioa be wba Mopped by • soldier, who demande d his part* Sir 
WnUam n* k. Tfco aoldier the* dmtakd hi* watch. Sir W refused to 
gWa U op. jayfag tbai it wee a gift of hk mother's, and that nothing should tndac* 
him tOMrtwftjkk at the name time h* put himself fats aasttfatfe of defceoa 
with a staff which he wwfad* Ths eotdier stawk wt*hkdmn<*r offer'd to 
return the paw, wriig that he would sot tahe Ak money «r W desired him 
^ * - ‘ fafassSfl* pratJMttkgW® an hone* t UteithoM, ad thee, watted on. 
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unexceptionable, we most next state teat te the reader* of 
Maauin the original ft great halp is afforded by the eemuM** 
tary of K i lluh a. This worthy has shared the fate common 
to ether sohoiisste , for but kttie ss knows of km and evea 
that much u told by tamself The Pandits who “ care little 
for genuine chronology," are unable to tell us his age or dale* 
even whilst they name him with applause. He inform* us 
that he was a Brahman of the Vareodra tnbe, whose family 
had long been settled m Gout or Bengal, hut that, with a view 
doubtless at greater acquirements u Sanskrit learning, he bad 
fixed hu residence at the sacred city of Benares It is due 
to the author of the code to state that he u never duhonettlg 
obscure He never labours to give bis words a double inter* 
pr station, which the evil-minded might torture into a sanction 
or even a command. Wherever he enforces & moral precept, 
er expounds the great laws of conscience, or denounces crime, 
er thunders against sin, he is clear, straight-forward, and 
explicit. If in several passages his moral standard is lowered, 
there is no effort at disguise. The fact is avowed in the most 
frank unblushing manner Whenever his sentences are dark 
or vague, it is when descending to some frivolous observances, 
or when fixing the days and hours of a penance, or the number 
and species of devotional offerings. And when there is a 
doubt as to tee proper fortnight, or the lucky planet, when 
Pandits might differ as to the degrees of relationship or the 
amount of fine to be levied from tee four classes seve- 
rally, Kalluka comes in, to settle the dispute and give currency to 
the right reading Aided by Sir William donee 7 English, the 
un -oriental scholar may become acquainted with Brahmam- 
oal learning almost as pure as if drawn from the fountain 
head , and aided by Kalluka, the Sanskrit beginner will find 
bis labour smoothed whilst poring over the excellent Pans 
edition, whose title we have prefixed to this paper 

Though not intending to touch on the merits of the San- 
skrit language in this paper, we may remark teat the style of 
Manu throughout is simple and expressive. Here and there 
perhaps it Is tinged with rough and antiquated forms of ex- 
pression or mixed With stoning old couplets from the Vedas. 
But it is void of all these endless alterations which occur m 
the later writers. Words are yoked together no farther than 
is consistent with tee unchanging law* «f Sanskrit euphony, 
and we have been unable te find throughout « single instance 
of that truly eastern conceit a play upon words or a pun. 
With every allowance for the tendency of Pandits and poets 
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to engage m these «2wtud itiea, weahonkl*ti& have been stag- 
gw»» on meeting them m the Institutes. A ptm ocoumng 
m the grave Hindu oode of lew end morels would have 
creeled m n* the same astonishment as if we had seen one 
m the last draft of » new act reed before the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council 

We here take our leave of the purely critical port of our 
sutgeet, and return to topea of more general interest Our 
first wish naturally a to obtain some insight as to the particu- 
lar past of the country where the law-giver resided, and 
though has private history or fortunes are quite matter of 
conjecture, he tells us m plam language and good geogra- 
phy, Where a Brahman may lawfully reside. The first laqd 
on which the conquerors set foot was that between the Sara- 
wak (Sarsooty) and the Dnshadwati (Caggar,) a tract to 
the north west of Delhi, about «xty miles long by twenty 
broad, and termed BrahmavartU, or « that frequented by 
Gods.” This, however, was manifestly insufficient for the 
progressive spirit of Brahmanism, and a larger space, com- 
prising nearly ail the North West Provinces, is set down os 
" BrmhmsrBhi,” where the teachers of law and immemorial 
custom, may fix their dwelling place. In the above grant 
are comprehended, Kurokshetra or Thannesar, the battle-field 
of India for ages, Suraseaa or Mathura, not yet eclipsed by 
the neighbouring splendour of Akbarabad, Pgnchala, or 
Kanyacuiga, the modem Kaoouj, and the time-honoured title 
of many an up-country Brahman, aad lastly Matsya, by 
which both Pandits and £uroj>eaa scholars understand the 
districts of Bungpore aad Dmajpore, or those of north-eastern 
Bengal la the above enumeration we thus get the whole 
country from a hundred miles north of Delhi down to the 
very borders of Lower Bengal, including Allahabad, Benares, 
and the greater part of Behar But lest there should be 
any doubt as to the extent of jurisdiction, when the tide 
flowed on, we are told immediately after that the whole country 
between the Himalaya and the well-known Yindhya range, 
which mu across the peninsula Jrom east to west, is termed 
Aryavartta, or " the residence of respectable men ” and 
with a provision probably for the further spread of the re- 
ligion over the anoonquwed regions of the Dekhan, it is 
hud down that "the land on which the black buck naturally 
grazes,” differ* from that of the Mlechhas, and may be 
"fit for sacrifice*” The above comprehensive denunciation 
*»*y take hi any thing from Bombay to Madras, or even 
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elsewhere,— the conqueror, or the sportsman, being at no loss 
to find, even in the spread of cultivation, the antelope '*<311 
grating in Tefingana or in several district* of Lower Bengal 
The mention of Matsya, indicative of a region of fish, 
might almost justify the a peculation, whether in the remote 
times of Mann, Lower Bengal was not an arm of the sea, 
gradually filling; up by an alluvial deposit, just as Herodotus 
describes the Egyptian Delta to have been formed by the 
yearly addition© of the Nile It might be asserted with show 
of reason, that the waves of the ocean then washed shores now 
some hundred miles removed from their influence. But such 
inquiries would only excite while they failed to gratify an 
id( curiosity We turn rather to the scenes over which we 
are confident that Mann’s laws held away The repeated men- 
tion of rocks, of mountains, of hill forts, of lions, of camels, of 
battles, of the men of Indraprastha, rearing their tall forms in 
the vanguard, — tell us convincingly that we stand on Upper 
India. Allusions to the sea, to the month of Choitra (March 
and April) being the best for land expeditions, and tbat of 
JyeBhto (May and June) for the examination of boundaries, to 
nvers rolling onward to the great ocean — tell us no less indis- 
putably that we are dealing with Bengal References to dakoits, 
thieves, and plunderers, speak of a state pretty common to both 
divisions of the presidency But turn to the character of the 
people, for whom Manu’s laws were compiled, and retrospec- 
tively or by anticipation, volumes could not describe more ac- 
curately the inhabitant of Bengal 2 The advantage over an 
enemy which is ever to be looked for and never suffered to pass 
unimproved, die distrust with which a Baja should look on all his 
neighbours the encroachment on adjoining xemindanes legalis- 
ed the shun or spirit seller with his unmietakeable flag the 
wife jealously guarded and yet dishonouring the husband the 
Riya’s servant demanding fees from all who come to him on busi- 
ness the cruel punishment denounced against crimes of every 
day occurrence the quarrels about inheritance the trespasses 
of cattle and consequent disputes the hired workman refusing 
to perform bis contract the eepeuahty reigning from the King's 
palace to the crowded bazar — by these and a few other hke 
touches what author has ever so vividly pourtrayed the promi- 
nent features of Bengal and the besetting sins of the Bengali t 
Let us m imagination transfer ourselves back to the tune when 
the old Hindu customs bad not been changed by the onward 
tide of invasion. Let us endeavour to fbroet that an Afghan 
king once reigned in Bengal that Mussahnan influence 
spread onwards to Daoca ana reached the borders of Artacan 
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that the Portuguese erected a ehoroh or a factory it Hfigly, 
or thtf the Englishman traded at Govmdpore and Gosomhasur i 
let as adatetha Hindu pact of the population from the eon- 
feet of Arabian and European ranen*«&d the Baja of Manu’e 
tun stands out before us, in onght and vivid colours, the 
Zmnd» of Bengal to-day 

But it will be oar endeavour to depicture some of the 
dm&otur of society m those old times, ana premising that none 
of oor reader! are ignorant of the four great distinctions of 
caste, wo commence at once with the King himself The 
King, fty, or Zemindar, to am a modem expression, was the 
highest executive power in the state. Bached by the wise 
counsels and safe under the prayers of Brahmans, from Jus 
residence, protected either bv natural or artificial defences and 
situated in a country favourable for agriculture, he must apply 
huneelfdthgently to the welfare of bis subjects. He is to lf draw 
up” h» revenue gradually as the sun draws up water during 
eight mouths of the year aa Indra nuns during the remaining 
four, so tnuct he ram gratifications on his people as the wind 
pervades all creatures, so most he pervade every thing by 
Ins eauflumrt as Tama judges the departed, so most he 
punish offenders Punishment of a “ black hue and with a 
waning eye” advances, under hsa guiding hand, to destroy sin, 
that the stronger may not roast the weaker like fish on a 
spit* We may here remark, that the root bad\w capable of 
meaning either " binding” or slaying and wherever a fine in 
money is not expressly specified, or death or the cruel punish- 
ment of amputation ordained for the offending member, the 
scholar is left in doubt as to how he should render the above 
term.* Probably the word was purposely employed in order to 
admit of severity and leniency as the case might require. But 
where special modes of correction are denounced some are 
barbarously cruel or impotable, mid others puerile, if capable 
of execution. Adulterers are to he put to death by “ Damiens’ 
bed of steel i” goldsmiths who forge, to be cut to pieces by 
sharp ntsarst those who damage public roads, or fill up ditches, 
or obstruct water c our s es , or throw down gates* or destroy 
their nei gh bour 's land-marks, aee to be punished some corpo- 
rally, some by banishment, and some by fine. The breaker of a 
fend; a to be immemed under water ior a considerable time: 
amAiSfal or mfr riat a d dnrem ace to be fined . rebbece to be put 
to death to pdbbe flSoaa- tottglars to be maimed, end those 
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who We so httle regard for the sanctity «f Brahmans as to 
•eiaa them by tbmr Tracks or fay the throat, must instantly 
have deep mono hb made in their bands l J But fins* an pro* 
portioned to the caste, and the Brahman invariably bean th* 
lightest load. He pays fifty psoas when the Kahetnya would 
pay a hundred he is fined where the Sudra would forfeit hut 
life Ho amount of crime can ever sanction any injury to hu 
person or property, and banishment is the wont sentence 
which the hinge anger can pronounce against him. 

We have discussed the subject of punishment first, because 
it is the great attribute of Mian's King He exercises it 
without interference, guided only by the laws hud down, and 
by,the sense of expediency in time and place. But while he 
punishes offenders, he must not neglect ms revenue, and this 
subject, however complicated in the present day, is laid down 
in Manu with tolerable accuracy and dearness. It is now gene- 
rally agreed that at the tune of the Decennial settlement we 
conferred on many zemindars rights which they never enjoyed 
under the Mussulman rule. Prom the tune of Akbar’s great 
revenue system, through all the subsequent reigns, some 
of the revenues were paid in by a collector or farmer, hut net 
a landholder as we at present understand the term. At first we 
proceeded on this system of collection — for which witness the 
atrocities of Devi Sing and Burke's memorable burst of elo- 
quence— and then by a strange forgetfulness invested the col- 
lector with territorial rights. It is partly to ths that we 
owe those manifold opinions which still prevail on the vtxtUa 
guestw, whose is the laud? But it is tolerably certain on the 
other hand that the Raias of Manu, and several of those in 
the days of Akbar, hod certain defined rights as the Lords of 
the boiL The land indeed belonged to tne man who cleared 
it from jungle, just as the deer was the prey of the hunter 
who struck it. But the surplus produce might be taken by 
the long in the various proportions of one-twelfth, one-eighth, 
or even one-fourth " without the incurrence of sin,” and be- 
sides the usual payment in oorn, there wereja variety of 
collateral means of increasing the revenue. Cattle, jewels, 
and gold were taxed at ono-fiftaoth trees, fruits, homy, mid 
other tithes of pbalkar and hankar at one-sixth leather and 
stone utensils at the same rate fines, if realised, were the 
bag’s property reoovered from theives was subject to a VtdatH 
tion and of treasure trove, and minerals lie might chum one* 
half. 

It is not removed from the province of our inquiry to mark 
the different spirit with whtoh the British regulations are 
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laid down With the exception of the great salt tax, there is 
now scarce one direct import on the luxuries or necessaries 
of life. The opium duty is paid by the Chinese, not by the 
inhabitant of India a duty on spirits, as taken by the Abkary 
laws, is perhaps one of the most equitable in any scheme of 
taxation, provided the law tend not to the increase of intoxi- 
cation and our land rev enue is exacted on an average, taken 
from several districts, at the very moderate rate of one-twelfth 
of the crop. We derive no advantage from treasure trove, but 
only claim a Government share when the amount discovered 
exceeds the limit of one lakh of rupees. We have done our duty 
by the landholders in a moderate assessment, in a just regard 
for their rights, real or supposed, and in a due preservation of 
all that religion or prejudice has taught them to value It re- 
mams for them to do their part in the work by a remission ot 
unjust cesses and abwas, by careful supervision ot their 
agents, and by a firm but temperate authority over tlicir 
ryots Untd the zemindars practically acknowledge the impor- 
tance of these great truths, the country will still remain under 
the sole influence of laws, and we all know the inutility of 
leges sine monbus 

We need not enter into any long argument to prove that 
India in Manu’s daje was subdivided into a number ot petty 
kingdoms, or that the universal or even the partial supremacy 
of one monarch over the rest was unknown This is quite 
clear from the whole context. The duties of a king so ably 
described m the seventh book are evidently meaut for ap- 
plication to a number of petty subdivisions They are the 
production of one who had seen a little of camps and courts, 
and who possibly had assisted with bis counsels some Raja, 
great or small, m the catalogue of existing princes. I he 
mention of foreign foes, troublesome neighbours, embassies, 
diplomatic arts, means of defence and attack, policy for the 
timid and weak, and active measures for the strong— speak in 
convincing language of a divided empire where every man’s 
hand must be occasionally raised against his neighbour The 
art of war fills a considerable space, and the time for marches, 
the order of march, the disposition of elephants, cavalry and 
foot, are clearly drawn out But we strongly suspect that 
the Baja who abode by Mann's guidance, would soon have 
admitted the truth of the historian's remark, that battles fought 
and won by written tactics, equal the number of epic poems 
constructed according to the rules of criticism. The provi- 
sions for Boldiers in battle are a singular proof of the absur- 
dities men fall into when they attempt things out of their 
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he touched on the legality of self-defence Manu is sensible j 
enough in h» advice to the king, but is ludicrous when he ad- 
vises the warrior as to his duties. Needless cruelty is reproved* 
and humanity inculcated. So far all is good No advantage over 
a foe is to be taken, and with such minuteness are the caution a ( 
laid down, that bad they been capable of execution we will 
be bound all battles m Manu’s day would have been as blood- 
less as the paper warfare of two excited authors A soldier 
“calling to ramd the duty of honorable men” muBt never 
strike with barbed weapons, nor from a car attack a man on 
footv nor strike one without his coat of mail, nor one who is 
naked, nor one fighting with otherB, nor one whose weapon is 
broken, nor a wounded man, nor a coward, nor one looking 
on, nor a fugitive, nor one whose long hair obstructs his eight, 
nor one who is tired or afflicted, nor one who says, “ I am 
tlnne ” and bo forth But we will not pursue tne absurd 
catalogue any further Was there no Hannibal among the men 
ot Kurukshctra to stop this ranting Phormio by a a ell-tuned 
rebuke i 

The internal affairs of the kingdom might be delegated by 
the Raja to subordinate officers Over each village was a 
headmau, who himself was under the eye ot a Lord of ten 
villages. He 111 lus turn looked up to a Lord of twenty, and 
placed over this last worthy, the Lord of onehundied saw 
the Lord of a thousand, the only officer between himself and 
the kmg Even as far back as Manu do we find the traces of 
the subletting Bystem ! all lufotmation of local occurrences, rob- 
beries, affrays, was to be transmitted in regul ir succession to 
the highest functionary of the above-named, and so similar 
are the precautions generated by similar states of society at 
different epochs, that on reading the abo’ie in Manu i\e can 
hardly dn est ourselves of the notion that we are perusing 
a British regulation, applicable to the state of the country in 
the last foity years This concentration of local influences 
and sympathies in a village Government, has been one cause 
of preserving intact m a greut measure, the spirit of Hinduism, 
ana of nullifying the innovations naturally consequent on 
Mussulman invasions and revolving d> nasties But it 1 ms 
also had the effect of wiapping up the ryot in himself It 
hae quite taken away any remnant of patriotism It has, to 
use the expressive language of a well-known official, substi- 
tuted the amor buati , for the amor pa/ruB. It has brought 
the cultivator to look no further than his own village, his 
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own clump of biunbus, bis tank half covered with weeds, 
and it lias made him the easy tool of the individual who 
for the time being happens to be the Hampden of the 
community 

The idea generally suggested by the mention of Hindu, 
society in Mann's tune is that of a period when the well* 
known three classes of the Brahmans, the Kshetnya and the 
Taisya, triumphed in the degradation of the conquered Sudra. 
And undoubtedly it was the aim of the compiler to afford but 
little relief to the Sudra’s low estate A few concessions here 
and there, are howeter granted him by policy Compare his 
condition with that of the slaves of antiquity, and all will 
allow that he was much better off He was not a ch&ttfl of 
the state, like the Spartan Helot He was never treated with 
that savage ferocity which befell the Roman captive, or debased 
like the domestic sla\e at Athens He was never wantonly 
butchered to make an Indian holiday, or intoxicated that 
the young Brahmachari might contract an horror of drunken- 
ness from the sight There were no laws against his emigra- 
tion He might fix his residence wherever he chose He 
might sacrifice, provided be abstained from reading the Veda. 
He was forbidden to receive the sacred investiture, but still 
once or twice we have allusions to Sudras wearing the marks 
of the twice-born, and to kingdoms where there were no 
Brahmans (i e. where conquest had not yet spread), and which 
owned a Sudra population and king On the whole the 
Sudra could not nave been much worse off than many of the 
husbandmen in Bengal at the present day, nor do we read of 
anything indicative of jealousy from the ruling classes, which 
might necessitate measures as horrible as the famous one 
mentioned by Thucydides, when some two thousand Helots, 
whose manliness of character rendered them objects of fear to 
the Spartan Government, suddenly vanished from the face 
of day, and vtxt forgotten in an oubliette, ot some other capaci- 
ous engine of death. 

But whether we agree to or dissent from the opraion that 
the Sudras were the conquered Aborigines of India, it must 
not be supposed for a moment that the rigid barriers between 
the castes were never relaxed. We have minute rules laid 
down for the conduct of the mixed classes and elaborate 
definitions of their properties and names. We have Brahmans 
intermarrying with Sudras, and Kshetnyas with Brahmoms 
we hear of kaiverts employed m catching fish and karavaras 
cutting leather We are stunned with tho uncouth appella- 
tions of Bkuqacantucae, and Pusbpadas, of Dhigvanas, and 
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Ayogavas, of Jhalla, Mails, Puccasa, and Kukkutava. But 
there ie hope even for the most degraded By extreme 
devotion they may rise to the higher class, or by the 
reverse, sink. A Sudra may become a Brahman, and a 
Brahman descend to the state of a Sudra. A Brahman may 
subsist by mercantile pursuits, and it may be interesting 
to the Kothschild Babtis of Calcutta to know that their 
present usurious rate of interest is sanctioned by the high 
authority of their great legislator Several rules are men- 
tioned m order to fix the rate The lowest is one in eighty, 
or one and a quarter per cent in the month, equivalent to 
fifteen per cent a year Even this exceeds the old Koman 
rate of the mura eentenma , or twelve per cent per annum 
Butin the very next verse Shyloek rises in his demands. He 
may take twenty-four per cent per annum from a Brahman, 
thirty-six ditto from a Kshetnya, and sixty from a Vaisya 
“ without incurring grievous sm ” Any thing beyond the last, 
we are gravely told, is usurious, and at no time should the in- 
terest be more than sufficient to double the debt ! 

We have gone into this part of the Institutes more minutely, 
because from traits like these the reader can best judge of the 
whole state of society At every step we are reminded of what 
we see and hear around us now of the unchangiDg Toryism 
of the Hindu of a forward Btate of civilization and of prime- 
val barbarism of intellect rising to lofty aims and dropping to 
captious hair-splitting on the most worthless of speculations. 
Let us turn to the great event of an Hindu’s life — his marriage 
—and the peculiarity we allude to is marked with lines broad 
and deep By eight different ways the nuptial tie may be 
fastened Manu tells us that a difference of opinion prevailed 
amongst wise men as to their legality, but he sanotions all with 
the exception of two One, the Asura, is profaned by the gifts 
which the bride’s father receives from his son-m-law the 
second, or PaiBacbn, is nothing more or lesB m plain language 
than violation accomplished by deceit But of the six which 
he sanctions, to how many can the word marriage be applied ? 
But four may be termed blameless, and w e read with plea- 
sure, the description of the bridegroom learned in the Vedas 
and the bride decked with ornaments, of the orthdox gift of 
a pair of kine, and the blessing pronounced by the father 
“ may both of you perform conjointly the duties of life " It is 
due to the legislator to state that he puts a certain veto on all 
but these four, and condemns the remainder either expressly 
or by the inducements of interest Two we have remarked 
on above Of the remainder, one, the Gandharva, is simple 
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cohabitation, and the other the KakshasA or demoniacal, is 
described as that a here the maiden is seized by force from her 
house, seeping and calling for aid, her friends and relations 
having been wounded or killed, and their residence broken 
open! yet by law, we are told, this marriage is permitted to the 
Kshetnya — not commanded, it is true, but legalised with all 
the grave sanction which the word Dharma can give Can 
any arguments plead in more convincing language, or prove 
more demonstratively that the society for winch Manu wrote, 
was daily marked by rapine, lawlessness, and the rule of might 9 

Here we must not pass over the glimpses given us of the 
general estimation in which the female bcx were held Woman, 
even then, was vilified and degraded Her personal be iuty 
is judged by the gross standard of eastern taste her moral 
qualities are set dow u as altogether deficient. At no period 
of life can she aim at independance. Successively her fathei, 
her husband, and her sons must bear sway Household duties 
are the noblest aims to which she can aspire, and the satisfac- 
tion of her master, her only legitimate praise But there is 
no passage in the whole of the book which Bralmmnical 
dexterity could possibly twist into a sanction of the rite of 
Soti. The prior decease of the husband is contemplated, 
and rules are clearly laid down for the conduct of his widow 
Some women had married again — witness the term parapurva 
— but such was not the path which the good wife might pursue 
She must remain true to her vow m the energetic language of 
Dido, and with more enduring constancy 

Site meoB, primus qui roe eibi junxit atnores 

Abstain ille habest secutn sen etque sepulcro. 

But ev en under this crushing despotism woman vindicated 
her natural rights, females, we are told, con keep not only 
fools, but also the wise in subjection A wise man, therefore, 
must never be unguarded in the presence of the sex The 
distinction hud down between the frailties of man and those 
of women would at first seem dhnost unparalleled The Brah- 
man, on the decease of lus wife, may marry again, and while 
alive, though devoid of good qualities and even enamoured of 
other women, must be reverenced ** as a god ” by his patient, 
uncomplaining, wife But we know too well how these and 
sranlsp distinctions are maintained in very different states of 
society How unequal is the sentence pronounced by the world 
on the conduct of the faithless wife and of the unfaithful 
husband 1 How unjust that verdict which excludes the one 
irrevocably from the circle of social intercourse, and exalts 
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the other, even whilst it seems to disapprove ’ How different 
the feelings with which most fathers of families would look 
on the unchaste daughter and the unchaste eon * It surely 
cannot be without the province of the writer to remark on 
the conventionalities and allowances by which the world has 
contrived to fritter away the divine law Whilst we reflect 
with pleasure on the higher standard by which most of our 
social and domestic relations are tested, we muet also confess 
that wc have too often substituted the forgery of the world 
for the stamp of Heaven’s mint. 

We have thus lightly sketched the principal features of 
Hindu society, relatne to the king and his duties, the nature 
aqd olijects of punishment, the sources of revenue, and the 
respect paid to women Bnt several points on the code 
remain to be noticed. The whole of India was subdivided 
into at least half a dozen sovereignties, to each and all of 
which Manu’s laws were applicable Precepts and examples 
of former monarchs are appealed to, but it is remarkable that 
we ha\ e nothing drawn from the authority of the great heroes 
of the Mahabharat Neither Pandun or Kuru is named 
liiere is no allusion to the sacrifice of Yudhistira m proof of 
universal sway, to the weighty mace of Bhima, or the uner- 
ring bow of Aijuna, And yet kings and holy sages are 

S noted in every book One sage is mentioned to justify 
le slaughter even of cows in time of famine another to 
legalise the eating of human flesh m similar difficulties. Some 
are quoted to show that women if united to highborn men, may 
attain great houour some to prove that oaths may lawfully 
be sworn in court Mention is made of one king, Yena, who 
attempted lo abolish the barriers of caste, and partially suc- 
ceeded to the horror of Br&hmnns, and the approbation of philan- 
thropists, and here and there we have an allusion to a name fami- 
liar to the readers of the Mahabharat, but still no appeal to any 
of its prominent characters or to those of the Ramayan 
Bharadwaja is mentioned by Manu as a great sage, and the 
Mahabharat tells us that h^lwelt at “Ganga’s gate,” the 
modern Hurdnar, ** highly to be reverenced and firm to his 
vow " The absence of the Mahabharat heroes as remarked 
above, is the more astonishing when we recollect how apposite 
were their examples to reprove or instruct. How well under 
their great precedents could the law-giver have enforced the 
beauty of kingly or woixmly virtues! How might the loving 
fcakontala been quoted as a pattern of motherly affection or 
matrouly pnde ! How well could the national vioe of gaming 
been condemned by the adventure? of N ala and hie partner, or 
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by the banishment of the Fandus themselves ' How would the 
evil km# have trembled at the name and fate of Duryodbana ! 
how could the reward of disinterested virtue be more effectually 
held up to admiration than w the story of Yudlustira’e trials and 
final beatitude I 

We ore well aware that the vagueness of Hindu Chrono- 
logy, and the difficulty of assigning a certain date to king and 
a age, preclude ue from building any reasonable hypothesis on 
the above remark. But still the absence of any references to 
the great war of the Kurus and P&ndus, or to the expedition of 
Rama, is worthy of notice, and has not, so far as we are aware, 
been taken up by any of the great oriental i^s. The great war 
is said to have taken place fifteen hundred years B C , and as re- 
gards the probable time of Manu, we have availed ourselves of tfie 
satisfactory reasoning of Elphinsfcone, who places him about nine 
hundred B C or almost co-temporary with Homer and Hesiod 
Sir William Jones, whilst plunged in an inextricable labyrinth 
of lunar and solar dynasties and Manwautaras, also concludes 
that die laws of Manu could not have received /heir pre- 
sent form more than three thousand years ago. The difference 
then between his estimate and that of Elpinstone, will not be 
more than some three centuries — a very slight disagreement 
when we consider the length of the period computed, and the 
difficulty of elucidating any thing satisfactory from the pueri- 
lities of Hindu dates. But whether we abide by Jones or 
Elphmstone, we must claim for Manu’s society some of the 
advantages of cmlixed lite, and the exact characteristics of 
modern Bengal now We have allusions to roads and carriages, 
to inundations wad travelling by boats in the rains, mention 
of regular ferryboats and ghats, of rice and of Indigo, rules for 
the regulation of market prices and bazar customs and a care- 
ful enumeration of the divisions of inheritance, and in fact the 
whole department of Civil Law 

Although we do not intend to go far into the questions 
of subdivision in property, yet we will state briefly the 
eighteen tides under which cates were tried in Court 1 
Debt on loans. 2 Deposits 3 Sale without ownership 
4 Partnership 5 Subtraction of what has been given 6 
Non-payment of wages. 7 Non-performance of contract 
8 Purchase and sale. 9 Disputes between master and ser- 
vant 10 Disputes about boundaries, 11 Assault 12 
Abusive language. 13 Theft 14 Robbery 15 Adultery 
16 The duties of man and wife 17 Inheritance 18 Gam- 
ing It will be seen by this that Criminal and Civil law 
are unaccountably mixed up Of the eighteen heads, the 
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eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth are clearly cri- 
minal in every age and code. Bat in India each is the 
necessity for summary proceedings that other heads at the 
present day have been put under the cognizance of the 
criminal authorities, either in aoccordance with the Mahom- 
medan law, or by British foresight By the former, adultery 
may be punished criminally, provided the injured husband 
consent to be prosecutor any contest for boundaries, great or 
small, may be determined by the invaluable Act IV of 1840, 
and the non-payment of wa^es or hire, or the non-performance 
of contract, up to a certain limit, and indeed most of the deal- 
ings between master and servant find a speedy solution under 
tl» excellent Regulation known as VII of 1819 It cannot be 
without our province to notice resemblances such as the above, 
the effect of a state of society where the most opposite and irre- 
concileable features are intermingled. 

We have before remarked on the nature and mode of pu- 
nishment when treating of the divisions of the country, and 
the executive power of kings The following cursory 
view of the courts will but serve to illustrate our general pic- 
ture The kmg might decide a few causes himself, probably 
under the large village tree, like the Deborah of ancient writ, 
or the Velleda of the Germans But as he cannot inspect 
every thing himself, three Brahmans with a fourth, " veiy 
learned in the Vedas,” are appointed by him to form a court 
or assembly of Brahma. The most frequent cases seem to 
be those of debt or ownership, and as usual in eastern coun- 
tries several classes of persons are excluded from giving evi- 
dence at alL Relationship, enmity, conviction of crime, 
disease, childhood, age, deep learning, seclusion from the world, 
insanity, intoxication, and violent passions, disqualify a wit- 
ness from the first But this stringency is relaxed on failure 
of legal evidence Women may be witnesses for women, and 
the testimony of old and young, and of those excluded as in- 
terested parties, may be taken , guantum valeat, in almost any 
case License is not even granted to the prejudice which 
natives of the better Bort entertain to this day against appear- 
ing in court Nay 1 the appearance of wise and good men 
is even commanded By great Rishis or sages, we are told, 
and even by deities themselves have judicial oaths been 
taken, and Vasishta when accused by Viswamitra “ of eating 
a hundred sons,” (so says the commentary of Kalluka) took 
an oath before king Sudaman to clear himself of the accusa- 
tion The rites of ordeal were also allowed The criminal 
might hold blazing fire, or dive under water for a prolonged 
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period, or touch the heads of hiB wife and children and if 
lire would not burn or water drown, or no speedy calamity 
ensued to his family — he was declared free from taint Gene- 
rally speaking all the classes seem to give evidence without 
exemption even to the favoured race A Brahman is adjured 
by his veracity, a Kshetrija by his chariot or horse, and by his 
weapons, a Vaisya by his cow, his corn, and his money, and a 
Sudrn by aU his sms 

Considering the providence of perjury in Iudia now, we are 
naturally anxious to know how it was looked upon by the 
law-giver Here we are fortunately aided by a full and com- 
plete enunciation from which two opposite conclusions may be 
drawn. Our readers shall decide which seems most based^ on 
probability At first there is no license held out to the slight- 
est deviation from truth All the powers of oratory are sum- 
moned to deter the witness from the least admission of false- 
hood. All the horrors of future transmigrations into the vilest 
creatures, all the calamities of disease, hunger, and wretched- 
ness, all die pains of a miserable existence m tins Rfe and of 
avenging torments in the next, are hurled at the head of the 
peijured witness Ou the other hand exalted fame in tins 
world, and happiness in a future, reverence even from Brahma 
himself and the approving glances of those shadowy spirits 
who haunt the winds, the waters, and the firmament, are pro- 
mised to the man who shall speak the truth Ho who is not 
at variance with Yoma, the judge of departed souls, with Vai- 
vaswata, the punishing Deity, or with that incomprehensible 
genius who resides m the heart, has no need of expiation on 
the plains of Kuru or by the waters of Gango. He who offends 
the internal soul, “ man’s best witness,” loses the fruit of 
every good act, is punished with the torture reserved for 
child-murder and the slaughter of BrahmanB, destroys 
the lives of those nearest and dearest to him, and descends 
himself to the lowest depths of Naraka. But in the very 
teeth of these awful outpourings of offended justice, side 
by side, as it were, with these ternble sentences of retribution, 
we have that conventional morality which Manu seems to have 
conceded to the hardness of the times. Still further we have 
numbers of those allusions, which from their very nature and 
spontaaeousness seem to us more convincing than the delibe- 
rate reproof of Law A man speaking falsely from a motive of 
Dharma m some cases, shall not be excluded from Swarga. 
“ kuch evidence is termed the speech of the Gods MI” It is but 
fair to state, that this permission seems based on a feeling of 
tenderness to &U life rather than m the preservation of a Brah- 
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man Where truth would procure the death of any one of the 
four classes— and here, be it remarked, they are mentioned in 
inverted order, the feudra first and the Brahman last — falsehood 
must be spoken, and it is even praised Wc leave our readers 
to imagine the frequency with which this permission was both 
used and abused But this is not the sole evidence of de- 
pravity m judicial proceedings. We have mention of plaintiffs 
who vary from their statements, who deny what they had just 
before admitted, disclaim the very witnesses they have sum- 
moned, or converse with and instruct them out of Court who 
refuse to answer when questioned, or who leave the Court 
without finishing the case We have specific amercements for 
witnesses who meet with any calamity within seven days after 
giving evidence, rules for guidance in cases of contradictory 
testimony, allusions to the «* tppressto cere, and precautions for 
the reversal of judgment when false evidence shall be after- 
wards proved The contemplation of the above passages, 
which we have brought together out of the eighth book, has led 
some orientalists to conclude that perjury was much less pre- 
valent in former tunes than it is now and an historian as dis- 
tinguished and unprejudiced as Elphmstone seems to hint that 
he acquiesces in this opinion * But with the utmost respect for 
such an authority, the inference we draw is exactly the reverse 
The high price set on truth is surely a proof of its rant} On 
the other hand History, and especially the History of Laws in 
every age and country teaches us but too well how ineffectual is 
immoderate stringency to check crimes of every day occurrence, 
and yet how certain it is that heavy punishments are never 
denounced but when the offence is frequent Were forgery or 
sheep-stealing less common in England wheu punished capi- 
tally ? Was the offence of breaking machinery in the manufac- 
turing districts put down by the sentence for whose abolition 
excellent Romilly so earnestly strove 9 Has perjury ceas- 
ed altogether m our native courts, has xt been one whit 
less prevalent, m the teeth of the regulation which visits it 
with nine years’ imprisonment? We need hardly multiply 
examples or search any further the oodes of ancient or modern 

* Yol I p 60, Elpbmstono gays— From these passages it has been assumed 
that the Hindu law gives a direct sanction to perjury and to this has been as- 
cribed the prevalence of false evidence which is common to men of all religions in 
India yet there ts more tpace (the italics are oars) devoted t n iKv» code to the 
Prohibition of faUe evidence than to that of any other crime and the offence is de- 
nounced in terms as awful as has ever been applied to it in any European treatise 
either of religion or of law How different are Manu a thunders to the simple 
u Thoa shalt not beer false witness against thy neighbour of the Jewish Law I 

T 
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law Menu’s tremendous judgments and hw lax morality, 
his energetic hatred of the crane, and hia multiplied allusions to 
its frequency, seem to us the outpourings of a mind naturally 
elevated but yielding to the pressure of a vicious state of 
society The law-giver endeavoured to deter by the awfulness 
of his sentence, but felt all the time the emptiness of his 
efforts. There is no one more remarkable feature in the 
length and breadth of the code than this painful hankering 
after the ideal good in the midst of vilenees and degra- 
dation. 

It has seemed to us unnecessary to go into the rules of 
inheritance, or the particular arrangements between man and 
wife. The code, it may be observed, is etill the basis of 
Hindu law on the former intricate question The wife still 
retains her $tndkan under its anthonty, and the childless 
father adopts, but the five great schools (Bengal, Mithila, or 
north Behar, Benares, the Mahratta, and the Dravira, or south 
of the Peninsula,) have established their own readings, and 
the admitted excellence of the original 1ms been spun out 
under the pretence of improvement into endless modifications 
We have given our deliberate opinion of the degradation 
of Mann’s society, and it would therefore be unjust not to 

f ive a picture of the morality which the law-giver would fain 
ave established. It is more quiescent than active it would 
rather have all sentient beings free from pam, than behold a 
few individuals engaged in a course of benevolence to others. 
But there is no lowering of the standard of conscience to the 
pure and learned Brahman the rrqxfywoy, or “ four-cornered” 
man, whose vision was ever floating before the C) es of the 
sage. Repentance lies not m fanciful meditation but in absti- 
nence from sin the highest praise is not worldly honour or 
attendance on the king, but devotion joined with knowledge 
of the Vedas. There are no traces in the code of that struggle 
for supremacy between the Brahmanical and military orders, 
in which tradition gives the victory to the former The king, 
though bound to promote the happiness of Brahmans, ib in- 
vested with all the awful attributes which religion can bestow 
In wielding the executive power he can do no wrong The 
Brahman may wait in Ins council chamber and instruct the 
youthful sovereign in the science of politics, but hia eternal or 
even worldly honour sinks far beneath the reward held out to 
the austere scholar For him a radiant body and an ethenal 
form are prepared, but for this, while on earth, all that tempt the 
eye, or offend the ear, or inflame the senses, must be carefully 
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shunned He must know his own happiness, and his own 
sorrow he is born alone he lives alone, and like the conscien- 
tious Pascal alone he dies * He must honour his father and 
his mother the hand of liberality to the meanest mortal 
most never be stayed, but a large company at a sacrificial 
supper is no evidence of genuine holiness all vain fancies 
and undignified exertions are banished agreeable falsehood and 
disagreable truths must not be uttered, and in an almost 
chnatian spirit, he must refrain from what is lawful, 
should it be offensive to others Here and there the reasons 
for moral conduct are given, and they are such as, we 
will be bound, could only occur to the perverted ingenui- 
ty. of a Brahman The vice of intoxication must be avoid- 
ed— not because it is repugnant to morality or to natural 
propriety, not because it is degrading and loathsome, not 
because while intoxicated a man may unwittingly commit 
crime — but because without the full possession of his senses 
a Brahman may chance to tread on something very impure! 
These however are exceptions, and due praise must be awarded 
to the scrupulous fear with which all temptation must be 
shunned. Those of our readers who have looked on one of 
the contemptible native exhibitions, termed nautches, may 
readily understand why the young Brahman must shut his 
cars against the twang of musical instruments and avert Ins 
eyes from the wretched beings who move about in the mis- 
called dance 

There are two great dangers into which men are npt to 
fall in estimating any one new branch of study, especially 
the study of Oriental literature It is perhaps necessary to 
add that the first is an undue reverence which bows obsequi- 
ously before eastern impurities and violations of good taste, 
the second an equally undue contempt for all that Hindu or 
Mussulman antiquities can present. Those who fall into 
the first error busy themselves in discovering beauties in their 
author which never existed discern civilization in the midst 
of barbarism and elegance in grossness, and realize the fiction 

* Itii curious to compare Pascal a heartfelt and bitter exclamation 1 h mottnnt 
tuel and Keble a elegant versification of the above sentiment with the Hindu sage 
Keble say* — 

" Why should we Jkim and fear to live alone 
Since all alone bo Heaven has will d we die 
Not even the tendeiest heart, and Mart our ova 
Know hair the reason* why we audio or ugh " 

Man n (Book IV Bloke 240) has— a sentient being is born alone o&mc As dies 
alone he enjoys what hat been well done by himself alone what has been sinfully 
done 
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of the golden age in the chaotic elements of rude primaeval 
society There is no repressing the enthusiasm of these 
gentlemen Like Fuff, they would fix the temple of Hygeia 
m the very Fens of Lincolnshire, and, it must be owned, that 
we look on them with something of the feeling with which 
Hector McIntyre saw his uncle accord a gift to the old 
woman who had asked for it in genuine Teutonic Those who 
fall into the second mistake, might be very worthy of pardon in 
England, bat we are not so sure that they may be exempt from 
censure m India. Nothing that we have written is intended to 
foster a disregard for oriental antiquities of real value, or to deter 
the gifted scholar from giving to the world his explonnga m 
caves, or medals, or manuscripts. Nay, we acknowledge par- 
selves tinder a debt to those who put before us without undue 
partiality their just conclusions in an available shape Hut the 
voice of caution must not be withheld We aie not to waste 
time about frivolities which interest none but their founders, 
or ceremonies never performed at ertl, or performed only by a 
select few We must set his exact worth on the Hindu, 
and we do not deny him a considerable advance in some 
departments of poetry He excels in tender feeling and m 
delineating the softer passions He is skilful in partial group- 
ing and m detail, bnt he is wanting m freedom and manliness 
or m grand results. This estimate of his poetrj, which the 
best orientalists have allowed just is equally applicable to that 
civilization whence it sprung A number of intricate rules 
were promulgated for individuals. Individuals disregarded 
them, and there was nothing to Becure the general happiness of 
society In detail Manu’s society was perfect, but in sjstem 
it was wanting It overlooked great and glaring wrongs in 
the moral and political landscape to snatch at atomic specks. 
It created difficulties for the purpose of overcoming them It 
aimed at what was almost incomprehensible even in theory, while 
it neglected many deficiencies very capable of practical amelio- 
ration The conclusion at which e-v ery impartial reader of 
jManu must arrive is that he reads a set of laws and moral rules 
applicable to a very mixed state of society, where evil influences 
preponderate, the whole compiled by a mind of the genuine 
Hindu cast, — with all its characteristic failings, but still endow- 
ed with modi that is excellent, and retaining the glimpses of 
light which those might retain who travelled eastward after 
the great confusion of tongues. 

Our views are, we are aware, incapable of mathematical 
proof, but equally so are the estimates of those who see 
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nothing but order and moral beauty in Manu. And the 
whole experience of History, the deliberate reasonings of 
those who bring disunited and seemingly incongruous facts 
to converge on one ultimate object, are, we submit, on our 
side If we do believe that of two standards, the one rigid 
and the other lax, mankind are naturally wont to choose the 
former that with manifold concessions to the rugged harsh- 
ness of the times, society will persist in wilfully following a 
severe and unbending rule that, m short, the heavy burden 
is 'voluntarily sustained when the light and easy may be borne 
— we forfeit History’s most valuable lessons and solemn warn- 
ings, and at this rate from Juvenal’s sixth satire may deduce 
a perfect picture of moral loveliness and truth 

In our estimate of Manu not only is there nothing which 
militates against general History, but also nothing at all in- 
compatible with Hindu History itself For the whole scope 
and aim of the Brahmamcal laws, begin with, centre and end 
m the Hindu All external influences are carefully excluded, 
and the elements of society must be sought for only from 
within One great example of a nation thus wrapped up in 
itself is already at hand in the Chinese another as certainly 
presents itself in the Hindu Both from different motives 
avoided intercourse with other nations both suffered innova- 
tions hom the Tartar and the Mussulman, and both have 
lasted for some thiee thousand years as little changed from 
their original condition as is well possible in the nature of 
things As tiie Hindu is now, so was he m the days of Manu 
with more, perhaps, of intellectual power then, but ever 
wasting it on unworthy objects mistaking subtlety for grasp 
of mind and the sensual for beauty Considerable intellectual 
power in individuals is not incompatible with a lawless and 
unfixed state of society The poet or the logician might rest 
under the patronage of his Raja and give lustre to the palaces 
of Ujayina or Kanubjya, while the country all around was 
barbarous and ill governed While we maintain that the Hmdn 
was never more civilized — taking civilization m its most 
extended views — never one whit more pure in morality or 
more elevated m his national aims than now, we admit that 
his intellectual powers have undergone considerable deteriora- 
tion We shall hardly be required to prove the latter ^art 
of our assertion which is sufficiently attested by the original 
works in the great ocean of Sanskrit literature, and the present 
absenco of all originality or invention For the former we 
are content to be judged by what we have written, and 
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by those readers who will give the Institutes a deliberate 
perusal 

We can judge from states of society nearer home and con- 
nected with our own daily experience, how fatal is the 
distinction between principles and practice Where principles 
are avowedly lowered, will the practice of men nse high, 
when we see it descend even where principles are lofty ? 
from the experience of eighteen hundred years the Christian 
historian knows but too well how vast is the distinction between 
the society m which he moves, and that which its Divine 
Founder would have established on earth. He knows, even 
whilst rejoicing in the social benefits of Christianity, how far 
we are yet from that mysterious union between Church and 
State, when “ the kingdoms of the earth shall become the king- 
doms of the Lord.” 

We must now take our leave of the Code, with the simple 
assurance to our readers that we have made no one single 
deduction which is not baaed ou the plain unaltered text 
The allusions moreover have been mostly taken from those 
passages where the meaning was incapable of bearing tno 
constructions. Here mid there we allow it, a prohibition in 
strong language has been taken as evidence that the thing 
prohibited was in existence Our deductions may be wrong, 
but the premises have been carefully surveyed We have 
striven to do justice, as far as Ia^ in our power, to this, in 
some parts, the most worthless, m others, the most precious, 
monument of all Hindu antiquity 

But the above considerations lead us by no unnatural 
transition to the contemplation of the native of Bengal aa lie 
is to-day With a Code like the above combining much that is 
passively good, with much more that is actively vile with a 
system of duties carefully guarded against all innovations with 
a society in which stagnation is lauded and advancement 
condemned with all the worst elements of Toryism deep 
fixed in his temperament, the Hmdu has come down to us, 
slowly deteriorating, and as a race worn out and spent incapa- 
ble of revivification from any principles within and as yet com- 
paratively insensible to the few impressions tendered from 
without. What quickening power, unless sound Education 
may avail us, shall ever present the Bengali with something 
of that panty and manliness which he vainly imagines himselt 
to have W’ 
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Art V — 1 Corrected Report of the Debate in the House of 
Commons, in June 1845, on the State of New Zealand 
London, 1845 

2 Papers relative to the affairs of New Zealand correspon- 
dence with Lieutenant Governor Grey in 1845-46 Present- 
ed to both Houses of Parliament by Her Majesty's command , 
1846 

3 New Zealand Journal , Extra Number London , May 

1846 

4 Recent Correspondence between Her Majesty’s Government 

and the Directors of the New Zealand Company London , 

* June, 1846 

5 Observations on the climate of New Zealand \ by WUham 
Swamson, Esq London , 1840 

6 New Zealand and the New Zealanders By Ernest Dief- f 
fenbach, M D , Naturalist to the New Zealand Company 
London , 1841 

7 Scheme of the Colony of the Free Church of Scotland at 
Otago in New Zealand. Glasgow, 1845 

8 Documents relating to the site of the Scotch Settlement in 
New Zealand, 1845 

9 Arrangements for the Establishment of the Settlement at 
Otago, 1846 

10 A letter from Captain Cargill to Dr Aldcom, on the Free 
Church Colony at Otago , 1847 

11 First Report of the Directors of the New Zealand Com- 
pany London , May , 1840 

12 Letters from Settlers and Labouring Emigrants in New 
Zealand London, 1843 

13 Information relative to New Zealand , compiled for the use 
of Colomsts Bu John Ward, Esq Fourth edition. London, 
1845 

14 Twenty-second Report of the Directors of the New Zea- 
land Company May, 1847 

It is impossible to contemplate the subject of Coloniza- 
tion, which affects eo many vital interests of the empire, or 
feel astonishment that its thorough examination should bo long 
have been postponed in on age when our constitutional princi- 
ples and policy nave been scrutinized in almost all other depart- 
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ments of Government To open up, or gradually create, 
new markets for our home manufactures— developing new 
sources of supply for the raw materials , to provide that large 
find increasing class of our population which finds suitable sup- 
port m the mother-country difficult or impossible, with a home 
where honest industry may ensure its fair reward under the 
protection of British Law , to augment the authority and to 
guard the interests of Britain and the British name, and os it 
were, to diffuse over the whole eaith, the benignant influence 
of her language, her science, her arts, and above all of her tree 
civil and religious institutions— these are the direct objects 
which the British Statesman has had to contemplate when 
legislating for her wide-spread colonies. 

Yet, how lamentably has our Legislation ever failed, as b^ a 
fatality or fatuity, in attaining any one of those great ends ’ 
It must be admitted as a melancholy fact, that with all our 
boast about an “empire upon which the sun never sets” — we 
have not even yet one single colony sufficiently attractive to 
emigrants. Though impelled from home by narrow or fast- 
fading income, and though possessing in his own nature no 
smalllove of enterprise and adventure — the would-be British 
emigrant may look anxiously around the globe, and eyeing 
every distant colony where flies the banner of ins country — 
from the Canadas round to the furthest Pacific, — see but a 
hard and sorry choice of ills before him, attractive only to 
one who is already on the eve of still gi eater trials if he 
remain where he is. The British emigrant and his family are 
necessarily a mournful, Bad-spmted group of unwilling exiles, 
or if they are ever otherwise, it is a moral certainty that they 
are so, because they are the dupes of some false hopes, or the 
victims of some atrociously fraudulent scheme certain to hurl 
them ere long into rum and despair 

But before we go further, we would beg m a few words to 
justify ourselves for touching on this theme at all Intending, 
as we do, to limit our consideration of it at present, to its connec- 
tion with New Zealand,- — and that with a special practical refer- 
ence of it to our countrymen in India — we trust the perfect sui- 
tableness of the subject to our pages will appear, and if we 
can but engage our reader’s attention through some introduc- 
tory paragraphs of necessary explanation, we shall hope to 
reward his toil by then presenting some views and facts 
which may be new to him, and may possibly affect deeply and 
directly even his future plans of life for himself and for his 
family 

If it may be Baid that no department of British Government 
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has been so grievously mismanaged for some ages back as the 
Colonial — it may also be said, and with still greater confidence 
in the truth of the assertion) that of all our ill-governed colo- 
nies, New Zealand has been the very worst 

Hut a new era at length dawns on those scenes , and as the 
irt of ruining a colony had been displayed here in its utmost 
conceivable force, short of a catastrophe — so it happens, that 
these beautiful islands are now the first fair field in which a 
reformed system is about to be applied 

The New Zealand Company is probably known by name to 
all our readers It is an institution bearing a Royal Charter, 
and combining in its managerial and proprietary bodies a larger 
aiqpunt of influence, (using that term in refereuce to high per- 
Bonal cWacter, wealth, rank and talent,) than perhaps any 
other joint-stock Company m the empire No less than 
twelve out of its twenty-four Directors, are distinguished 
Members of Parliament , and the list includes also a number 
of names of men who hold the very foremost rank in the fore- 
most commercial city in the world The history of this re- 
maiknblo Company since its formation, is identical with that ot 
the Colony 

The object for which the Company was established, is stated 
as follows in the first Prospectus which it published, in May 
1839 “ The purchase and improvement of waste land in 

‘ New Zealand lias been already carried on to a great extent 

* and with much advantage by missionaries and others who 

* have settled in the country, as well as by persons residing 
‘ m tlio adjacent Australian Colonies , and such an operation 

* upon an enlarged scale is the proposed object of the New 

* Zealand Company The attention and business of the Com- 

* pany will be confined to the purchase of tracts of land— the 

* promotion of emigration to those tracts, directly from the 

* United Kingdom — the laying out of settlements and towns 

* in the most favorable situations — and the gradual re-sale of 

* Buch lauds according to the value bestowed on them by eim- 

* gration and settlement ” 

Such being the general design of the Company on its forma- 
tion — the full protection of Government, and m many respects 
its co-operation, were obviously indispensable Not only 
would proposing settlers require assurance of present safety for 
their lives and property under British Government well admi- 
nistered in the colony, but also assurance of an unimpeach- 
able permanent tide to the land which they wore about to buy 
and cultivate 

The whole argument os to the abstract territorial rights of 

z 
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the Savage versus the Civihzed Man— mystified aa it has been* 
to an inconceivable degree, by the selfish doings and contend* 
mg interests of ageB — came on this occasion once more into 
earnest public discussion And well wns it disposed of by Mr 
Charles B uller m Ins admirable speech in the House of Com* 
mons on the New Zealand Debate of 1645 We must quote 
this striking passage in full, long as it is — 

44 But it is said that it was their country, and that jpe had no 

* business to take possession ot any part of it Of the race 
4 which I have thus described, there appear not to exist m the 

* whole extent of New Zealand, more, if so many os 100,000 

* individuals. There is one little island which may be regard- 
4 ed as uninhabited The middle island, far the largest ot /he 
4 three, we may call uninhabited also, as if* inhabitants are* sup- 
4 posed not to amount to 1,500, in an extent as large as England 

* and the lowland* of Scotland In the southern half of the 
4 Northern Island there are 10,000 inhabitants Almost the 
4 entire native population is to be found in the noithern half 
4 of the Northern Island It is preposterous to expect that 
4 the existence of such a population on portions of the soil of 

* a vast comitrv, ought to exclude the rest of m mkind from 
4 turning the unoccupied sod to account God gave the earth 
4 to man to use— not to particular races, to prevent all other men 

* from using (Hear ) He planted the principle of increase 
4 in us , he limited our existence in no particular soil or climate, 
4 but gave us the power of ranging over the wide earth , and 
4 I know no principle of reason, no precept of revelation, that 
4 gnes the inhabitants of one valley in New Zealand a right 
4 to appropriate a neighbouring unoccupied valley, tu prefei- 
4 ence to the Englishman, who cannot find the means ot sub- 
‘ eistance at home. I apply to the savage no principle which 

* I should not apply to the most civilized people m the world 

* If by any unimaginable calamity the population of France, 
4 for instance, were reduced from the 35,000,000, which it now 
4 maintains, to 200,000, which is about the proportion of New 
4 Zealand, and if these 200,000 were almost limited to Brittany 
4 and Normandy, and cultivated, as the New Zealanders do, 
4 no more thau one acre m a thousand, do you think we should 
4 allow this handful of men to devote that fine country to per- 
4 petual barrenness? (Cheers ) Do you think that every neigh- 
4 bouring nation would not deem itself justified m pouring out 

* its destitute myriads to obtain their food from the sou on 
4 which weeds and wolves would otherwise subsist alone ? It 
4 seems to me wicked to dispute the nght of man to cultivate 
‘ f he wilderness 1 (Hear ) Justice demands, no doubt, that if 
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* civilized man, when thus seeking new fields for hie labor, be 

* brought in contact with a rude and weaker race, he is bound 

* to treat bis new neighbour with the utmost fairness and kind- 

* ness. Nay more — not merely are tee bound not to deprive him 

* of any actual possession which he enjoys, but justice requires 
1 that we should do our best to prevent his being thrown into a 
‘ position of relative inferiority , and to ensure an improvement «i 

* his condition corresponding with the general improvement of his 

* country n 

(We cannot refrain from pausing here for one moment in 
passing, and putting it to our readers whether a purer or 
more exalted principle of Government was ever propounded in 
the British Senate than that which we have just quoted.) 

know not how, in this respect, we can lay down any 

* better principles than those always recognized, and almost 

* always acted on by our ancestors. They never pretended 

* to assert a right of depriving the Indian of his possessions 

* The principle of our law, in conformity with the general 

* law of nations, was, that in se thng among savages, it was 
f not our duty to recognise in them any rights of which they 
e themselves had no conception, or to create for them some 

* fiction of right analogous to the proprietary rights of modern 

* Euiope The rule laid down by Vattel, by all writers on 
c the law of nations, and by our own lawyers, is, that m deal- 
' mg w ith the savage, who possesses no notion of individual 
e property in land, or a power of alienating it, it is sufficient 

* to recognise hie right to that which he actually uses, and 
1 no more The same writers ha\c always maintained that 
‘ the mihzed man had a right to limit the Indian in his wa*te- 

* ful use of large tracts for the chase In isew Zealand, him- 

* ever, no such difficulty occurred the savage did not hunt , 

* his occupations ot land were as tV finite ns am Europe m 

* fields, they consisted of the ground which he had a tuallv 

* cleared If you left him tins, what injury did j ou do linn 

* by oc< upjiiiir the unoccupied remainder? (Hear) lou took 

* from him nothing which any lawyer, or anv moralist, e^er le- 

* garded as his property The payments which were made to 
1 him were not the price of land , they icere payments to secure 
( kis consent to our settling quietly m his neighbourhood 

“ The real evil which you ha\e to guard against, when 
‘ you introduce a large body of European settleis into the 

* immediate neighbourhood of on uncivilized race is, not the 
( taking the soil which the latter dul not use, but the change 

* which you effect by bringing them into contact with a strong- 
‘ er race A garnet the ill-consequences of such a change we 
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* were no doubt bound to provide the savage with most sufti- 

* cieut guarantees and ample compensation Cut compensation 
‘ for what ? Not for land, which was not his, but for the posi- 

* bon of infenonty to which your very vicinity of itself 

* tends to reduce him And what species of compensation 

* can you give him ? Is it money ? Translate money into 

* the articles which money will enable the savage to acquire 

* — mto rum and tobacco, muskets, and gunpowder — and I 

* think that every man of real philanthropy w ill agree that 

* the greater the amoaut which yon confer, the greater the 
4 injury which you indict on the object of your mistaken bounty 

* (Cheers.) * Be as lavish,’ said the New Zealand Company, 

* in one of their letters to Lord Stanley, 4 Be as lavish as ypu 

* 4 please of the ordinary materials of European barter f>ivc 
44 •* clothing, arms, ammunition, tools and tobacco, and what 
“ * beyond the consumption of the day can you really give, 
44 * of value to the man whom you do not find possessed of, 
41 4 and caanot at once endow with, a gift of foresight * Give 
44 1 more and you only waste the surplus. And when the 
44 * blanket is worn out, the second-rate finery turned to rugs, 
44 4 the gun burst, the ammunition expended, the tool broken, 
44 4 and the drug has produced its hoar of intoxication — at the 
44 6 end of a year or two, or even ten, what better is the wild 
44 f man for your gift ? At the end of the period of enjoyment, 
“ * he and his race are beggars, amid the wealth that has grow n 
" * out of thoir possessions , doomed, after a brief period of 
“ 4 toil for the intruder, and of humiliation m his presence, 
“ 4 to disappear from the land over which they once reigned 
“ 4 undisputed masters.” — (Hear, hear’) 

“ I go on to read from the same letter, the description of the 
44 provision which the New Zealand Company made for the 
“ Natives — 

“ 4 It was to guard, as much os human care can guard, 
44 4 against such a result that the New Zealand Company m- 
44 4 vented the plan of Native Reserves To recompense at 
44 4 the moment, and comply with the exigencies of opinion, 
44 4 they paid down whit, according to received notions, was a 
44 4 sufficient price But the real worth of the land they 
44 4 thought they gave, only when they reserved, as a perpetual 
44 4 possession far the Native, a portion equal to one-tenth of the 
44 4 lands which they had purchased from him. This was a 
44 4 mice which he could not squander away at the moment, 
44 4 but of which, os tune passed on, the inalienable value must 
“ * continually and immensely increase for his benefit and that 
44 4 of his children Heir of a patrimony so large, the native 
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** * chief, instead of contemplating European neighbours with 
41 4 jealous apprehension, as a race destined to degrade and 
" 4 oust him, would learn to view with delight, the presence, 
** 4 the industry, and the prosperity of those who, in labouring 
** 4 for themselves, could not but create an estate to be enjoyed 

* by him without toil or risk. Nor was this design confined 
“ * to barren speculation In every settlement which toe have 
“ ‘ formed , a portion equal to one-tenth of town , as well as rural 
** 4 allotments, has always been reserved for the natives , m the 
“ f lottery by which the right of selection was determined, the 
“ ‘ Natives had their fair chance, and obtained their proportion 
“ ‘of the best numbers, and in the plans of Wellington, 
* 4 * Nelson, and New Plymouth, your Lordship may see the due 
44 4 huraber of sections, including some of the very best m 
“ ‘ each, marked out as Native Reserves Nor is this, even 
“ 4 now, a valueless or contingent estate At the most mode- 
44 * rate average, according to the present Tate of prices, the 
“ 4 hundred acres of Native Reserves in the town of Welhng- 
M ‘ ton alone would fetch no less than £ 20,000 * This, Sir, ib 
44 my answer to all the calumnies that have been thrown out 
44 against the New Zealand Company, as being desirous of 
44 cheating and ill-using the native (Hear, hear) We de- 
ft vised, and, while permitted, faithfully earned into effect, a 
“ plan evincing more forethought and real humanity than ever 
“ nad been adopted before The Select Committee of last Ses- 
“ sion honored it with their approbation , and I rely upon 
44 finding their decision ratified by the judgment of all men 
** whose philanthrophy is not an idle cant- — (Hear, hear, hear ) 
** Malign us — destroy us if you will — you cannot deprive us of 
44 this undeniable claim to the merit of having devised the best 
“ and wisest plan ever yet conceived for the benefit of the 
“ aboriginal races among uhich our colonization is established 
** (Hear, hear, hear )" 

All honor to Richard Cobden as the Corn-Law Emancipator I 
But equal honor, too, be to Charles Buller, as the real Reformer 
of our Colonial System I His triumph, indeed, as also his 
struggle (with worthy colleagues) for years previously, has been 
fur less observed publicly , but the issue is — seramally — uo less 
decisive or beneficial Among the stedfaet, enlightened and 
disinterested advocates of Colonial Reform — the name of 
Charles Buller stands out pre-eminent during years past , and 
it will be associated in future history with the victory at length 
achieved by the high principles of which he has been the pow- 
erful and persevering defender in the Senate — os certainly as 
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will the name of Cobden be indentified with Repeal of the 
Corn-Laws. 

The views of the successive colonial ministers of the crown, 
and of the able and energetic men who managed the affairs of 
the New Zealand Company, were as yet, however, at lrrecon- 
cileable variance But "truth is great” These enlightened 
managers have at length approved themselves, not only to 
Government, though so long hostile to their views, but to the 
nation and the world at large — as the solvers of a problem, one 
of the most difficult that could present itself to the view of a 
Patriotic Statesman. Never perhaps was any political enigma 
more thoroughly investigated, than the whole subject of Colo- 
nization Has been by those men who have had the chief direction 
of this New Zealand Company After much study of what they 
have done and spoken and written during eight years past, we teel 
it difficult to say whether we ought moat to honor them for the 
surpassing wisdom and largeness of their economical views — 
their skill, caution, vigilance, and indomitable perseverance m 
planning and executing their scheme in all its details, in spite of 
inconceivable obstacles — or the patient sagacity which awaited 
the maturity of the crisis, and then the calm and temperate 
courage with which they faced the alternative (suppooed to be 
insurmountable, by the Government which had forced it 
upon them,) and deliberately and unanimously put an end 
to their own existence as a corporate body On the 29th 
of May 1848, Directors and Proprietors met in the city of 
London, and with one voice, representing the interests of up- 
wards of twelve thousand emigrants of our country, and an 
amount of property estimated at about six millions sterling* 
solemnly voted a surrender of their royal charter with all its 
immunities — and laid down their claims and liabilities together, 
at the door of the State which had guarar^t-rd and which fuid be- 
trayed them / One sole clause in this memorable Resolution, 
left a wicket-door of reconciliation with Government yet open , 
the Session indeed was drawing fast to a close, but the act 
of dissolution was allowed to be contingent on the c\ent 
(unhoped-for, however,) of a Bill being brought into Parlia- 
ment, even at this eleventh hour — for assured repair of all the 
grievances complained of 

Never was a bold and honest measure, the dictate almost of 
despair, ao extraordinarily triumphant Sir Robert Peel’s nu- 

* Vide petition of the New Zealand eokmlata, presented to the Houm of Con 
mon* by vitconat Ho wick, July IMS 
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nistry waa then itself in articido mortis Who may explain the 
mysterious connection which is suggested by the coincidence of 
that fact with the instant change which now took place m his 
ministerial policy towards the New Zealand Company ! Ex- 
plain it y, ho can — the fact is there — a new light now bursts 
upon Sir Robert ! It was little indeed he could do , but, to 
do him justice, he did his best It was too late for him now to 
introduce a bill embodying the new views of colonial policy 
which lie avowed But he took an immediate opportunity 
after receipt of the astounding communication of the New 
Zealand Company’s Act of Dissolution, from his place, to “ ex- 
plain” the present position of the Government in its relations 
wiili that body, interspersing his feeble vindication of the former 
for $ast delays, contradictions, trickeries, and direct opposition, 
with many and large admissions of error and impolicy , acknow- 
ledging now, that the demands of the Company on the Go- 
vernment were no more than just and reasonable , that he 
considered their Agency m the colonization of New Zealand 
to be invaluable, if not indispensable to the State , and that 
their general views as to the system which should now be 
pursued towards this all but ruined Colony in particular, were 
such as he would lumself adopt and act on immediately were 
he remaining in office 

Hi Gladstone left a Minute behind him in the Colonial 
Office, for the use of his successor — embodying these deli- 
berate views of the expiring ministry Earl Grey succeeded 
Mr Gladstone , and Mr Charles Buller, one of the leading 
managers of the New Zealand Company, was invited to a sine- 
cure eedt in the cabinet for the sole and avowed purpose of 
giving the noble Lord, whose general \ lew s of Colonial policy 
were one with his own, the full benefit of Ins talents and 
experience m the great work of Reform which was now to be 
entered on 1 

fhe suicidal Resolution of the New Zealand Company was 
at once annulled The Company arose as from its ashes 
In a few weeks on Act of Parliament was passed — 
now known by the name of the New Zealand Act — which, 
though open to some very grave objections, and no doubt 
destined to undergo great modifications ere long, marks the 
effectual commencement of a new era m the Colonial History 
of our empire, as establishing the great right of local aelf- 

f overnment by Municipal Charters in townships, and by 
tepresentation in Provincial Assemblies.* From the twenty- 


* Thertader must sot understand the free wwmtnpoi tnthftttons alluded to in the 
text, and w which the chief value of the new order of things is supposed, justly, to 
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eighth day of August 1846, when this Act was passed, may- 
be dated the virtual downfall of the detestable system oi 

reude — as limited in ih«r nature, to the guardianship of petty local civic intervals 
the meje lamp lighting and dram-clearing of town# and villages Let Sir Robert 
Peel explain la his own words hta large apprehension of the term municipal as 
applied to this organic ehsnge is our colonial system— and u the Legislature has 
since adopted sod embodied it — 

"With respect to the future government of this colon v, I muflt say that looking 
at the distance at which it Is removed from the scat of government at home and 
considering the great difficulty of issuing orders for it# government in ibis country 
I am for one strongly inclined to think that a Representative Government is suited 
for the condition or the people of that colony 1 1 has not the objection* that might 
he applied to a penal colony for you have at any rate ic eased New Zealand from 
the evils attendant on a penal settlement Speaking, therefore on general pi met 
pie* I think the government of that colon v in connection with those immediately 
interested in its local prosperity assigning to Hem the administration oj its afiqirt 
is * form of government well adapted for New Zealand Bur considering ll*«. ex 
tent of the islands it is no easy mat er to introduce the principle of Representative 
government according to the coniuuctian. we place upon it- It ap]ieaxs to me 
that by far the beat plan would be the formation of Municipal Governments uttk 
extensive poicers of local taxation, and ofmeettny all local demand* In the opinion 
of Mr Burke the form of Represents jve governs ent In our North American eolo 
iucs grew out of these Municipal Governments In I think bis letter to the She 
nff* of Bristol he says.—* These Representative Cowrnments in North America 
have grown up I know not how but there they arc The people who loft this 
country left it with those feelings ofpride and of love and atiauuucut to liberty 
which belong to self government They began with Municipal Instourtious Dis 
tance and absence of control gradually nurtured them, so that from small beginnings 
they grew into Representative Assemblies and there I find them I will not in 
speet them too narrowlv 1 will not inquire too close into their establishment 
I believe thev are the natural growth of such institution* and those who have coin 
nies and especially British oolomes must expect such results Now I am strongly 
inclined to think that the germ of a Representative Government rn a colon/ ought 
to be in these Municipalities icidentng their sphers by dearest according as the land 
become* settled and peopled I doubt whether that would not bt. a safer mode man 
that of establishing at once among so thin a population a Representative G ivern 
ment that would require the people of Auckland nod of Wellington to meet to 
gether separated as they are by such s great distance * 

Mr Wakefield in his letter to Mr Gladstone of 31st January, 18#C quotes this 
pregnant passage from the Premier s Speech with the following comment — 

1 am very glad tlut Sr Robert Peel quoted Burke for if he had not thus made 
his own meant ng clear there are persons who since they must bow to the Prime 
Minister would not have objected directly to municipal government for Nivr Zea 
land but as they dislike whatever savours of local self government for colonies 
would have asked us to believe that municipal signifies only, for paving and 
lighting * Unable to resist the principle of local self-government they would hunt 
rts application to the business of aldermen and common couucilmen in England 
But Burks knew that every really English colony down to A to time had been ruled 
by a msauetpal government and that every one of these municipalities performed 
within its own itmtts the highest public functions l hot Air Robert Peel meant 

GOVERNMENT COUPLET* IN FUNCTION TflOUOU LIMITED AS lO THERITOKY U 
obvious from his emphatic approval of 1 these municipalities si mentioned by 
Burke from his proposing to 1 widen their sphere by degrees Aceoidirg as the land 
becomes settled and peopled , from fain saying that they ought to have the power 
of meeting all local demands ; and still more (for hi ascertaining the import of 
*0t4», the circumstantial evidence of their logical connection u stronger than the 
direct testimony of particular expressions) from his suggesting narrowness of 
territory for each of tho several governments as the menus of enjoying represents 
toon without inconvenience 

Such then is the large end liberal nght of self government now secured by Act 
of Parliament under which— -whether the term Municipal or Reprcsentatovi be 
employed— the settlement of Otago starts forth the first, we trust, of many— be 
their distinctive badges otherwise what they may 
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government in our remote dependencies, hy mere pro-consular 
caprice, passion or incapacity — Mid of their deliverance from 
the still more intolerable and irresponsible despotism of Colonial 
Secretaries and Under-Secretaries of State 

Mr buller, in a late speech on the subject of this notable 
change, is reported to have thus expressed himself * While 

* liberal charters hod been granted to colonists in the seven- 
« teenth century, and under the reigns of the Stuarts, a system 
« had since grown up by which the colonist was consigned to 

< an absolute tyranny — placed, in fact, under a Government only 

* calculated for convicts, his property and liberties at the 
« entire disposal of a Governor, with the mockery of a council, 

* nominated and dismissable by himself, and, not only so, but 
« the selection of these Governors and their subordinates, 

* in most cases, so utterly inappropriate, os to be an outrage 

< upon common sense, and altogether unendurable bo much 
for the general case But it so happened, that the very 

< youngest and weakest of all the colonies had the very essence 

* of these vices concentrated upon it , aud presenting, as it 

* did, the greatest attractions of nature, combined with the 
c greatest miseries which misrule could inflict, it had stood 
{ forth during a series of years, as an inexplicable and crying 

* enormity But New Zealand was happily connected with a 
( mercantile body of the highest character in the city of Lon- 
don, who could make themselves heard m the Legislature 

4 and the country , and hence, this feeble colony has been made 

* the means of achieving, along with its own redress, the gieat 
f measure of colonial reform which the Government has at last 
‘ announced, along with the intimation that the some principle 
‘ now applied to New Zealand, shall m tune be earned round 
1 to all, and adapted to their several circumstances.”— ( Vuie 
Captain Cargill $ Letter , page 6 ) 

It was under these auspicious circumstances that the Direc 
tors of the New Zealand Company issued in May last, their 
Twenty-second Report, now before us, and which may be 
quoted entire, as it is very short — 

"The correspondence with Her Majesty’s Government, a 
1 copy of which has been forwarded to each Proprietor of the 
‘ Company, has put you in possession of the ncgociations in 

* which your Directors have been engaged on your behalf, or at 
» least of that portion of them which has led to a practical result 

“ This correspondence apprises you bo fully of the general 
« nature of the negociations, and Lord Grey so clearly states 

* the grounds on which he desires to enable the Company to 
‘ renew its operations, and the means by which he proposes to 

A A 
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* carry tint object into effect, that*feny comment upon the 

* details is superfluous. In onr reply to Lord Grey, we have 

* stated that the arrangements proposed appear to us to afford a 

* fair prospect of success, notw ithatanding the difficulties by 
‘ which the later stages of your enterprise have been attended , 

* that m this belief, we are prepared to devote oursehes to the 
1 continued exertions indispensable to the realization of this 

* prospect , and that, subject to your confirmation, we accede 

* accordingly on your behalf to his Lordship’s several proposal 
“Of this stop, knowing the spirit by which you are ac- 

* tuated, and of w Inch we have witnessed such frequent and 
‘ striking proofs, we look with confidence for jour appio- 

* vd and ratification Upon receiving the*e, we shall Jose 
' no tune in adopting all necessary measuiea for the re- 

* sumption of active colonization in its original vigoi, espe- 

* daily foi the immediate and effective cariyiug out of the 

* plan which has been so long in contemplation for the set- 

* tlement of Otago m connection with the Free Chinch of 

* Scotland In the qualities displayed, under impediments 

* most disheartening, by the promoters of this undertaking, 

* especially by your futuie representative on the spot, Captain 

* Cargill, and 111 their high moral "ind religious feeling, we 

* recognize a sure pledge that in fixed principle, consulerate- 

* ne*s, courage, ana every other element of progiessive pros- 

* penty, the colonists of this settlement will in no degree fall 

* behind the foremost of those b\ whom, through your tnstiu- 
‘ mentality, they have been preceded 

“ The animal accounts will now be laid before you, and 
‘ the ueual business be gone through Since jour last meeting, 

‘ your constant friend and advocate, Mr Charles Bullcr, has 

* resigned hi» seat m your direction on the occasion of Tus 

* becoming a member of Hei Majesty’s Government Mo 

* have thought it more conducive to your interests not to fill 

* up the vacancy thus created, or that caused by the decease of 
‘ jour late lamented Governor, until the arrangements now 

* under consideration, shall be completed by receiving jour 

* appioval and the sanction of Parliament In consequence, 
e four only of jour directors now retire by rotation, namely — 

‘ Stewart Sfarjoribanks, Lsq M P 
M John Abel Smith, Lsq M P 
** -Sir Ralph Howard, Bart M P and 
“ "William Hutt, Esq M P 
“ Ail of whom we recommend for re election 
“ ls>ew Zealand House, Broad Street Buildings, 14th May, 
“ 1847 ” 
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Before proceeding further, we must here explain that one of 
the moat formidable social obstacles in the way of successful 
colonization hitherto, has been the impossibility of providing 
to any one new settlement, the means of religious instruction 
fully equal to its need , a necessary consequence ot the admix- 
ture hitheito of many various religiouB creeds and sects in 
almost every party of emigrants that embarked The natural 
remedy for this serious imperfection m the system, was the 
separation of religious creeds in the very first formation of 
each settlement, so that each from its actual commence- 
ment might secure for every individual member of it, the 
precise form of religions instruction and worship which he 
conscientiously preferred to all others, in reverence for winch 
lie* had himself been trained from infancy in Ins father-land, 
and in which he fondly wished to educate his children too m 
the new land of their adoption 

Hr Aide ora, the Secretary, m Scotland, of the Committee 
appointed tor management there of the Otago scheme — which 
happens to be the first settlement piojected under the new 
and vastly reformed system now commencing — thus writes 
in explanation of this class character which those settlements 
are to benr — “ These colonies oi settlements, for there may 
be seveiil or many ot them, are intended to be sectional in 
then character — that is, this first one is to be Free Church, the 
next may be Episcopalian, and after these may follow a Weslev an, 
01 Congregational, or any other The reason for adopting 
tins denominational or class character, as it has been called, 
is the insurmountable difficulty that has been experienced in 
New Zealand and elsewhere (as m tho Australian colonies), 
of distributing, with sit is fiction to any party, the funds set 
apait for the support ot leligion or education, and the pos tive 
evil that arose in some of those pi ices from the attempts that 
weiL made to cairy out this distribution ” 

Now we must express our own conviction that <xreat md 
valuable as n> the change now daw mng on out col > i il *tem, 
there is not one future in it winch cm bo huh d a& so full 
of promise, as this practical adoption of the udigious clement, 
of the pure Protestant type, into the constitution of these new 
settlements from their very outsut, and this in toll deference to 
the specialities of many kinds, which though sectarian, are not at 
all incompatible with the highest and purest religious pnnciple® 
Nor is it a ciicuuistauce unworthy of note, that the Jirst whieh 
happens to have started into existence, is under the auspice* of 
i Body whose high and luu* 1 j punciples of civil and ldigious 
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freedom resemble more, perhaps, than any other, those of the 
Pilgnm-Colohiets wW kkf m agn met the greet foundations of 
trans-ailantm liberty end independence oa the imperishable 
rook of rehgftrta truth. We trust, however, that other Bodies 
may soon «jt£er the bum invdmg field of enterprise. 


*"■< ■! ill*— , ».W‘wnircrTTT 


special attention to that which constitutes the most important 
feature of the Otago plan, namely, a systematic and permanent 
provision for religions ordinance*, and tor schools ana a college 
in the colony j— 

“ This provision will not only meet the wants of the first 
generation of settlers, but, each is the expensive capacity of 
the Bcheme, that however fret or tar the settlement may expand 
over these inviting lands, every additional acre so taken* up, 
will post throw in its proportionate addition to the funds for 
religions and educational purpose* 

<* No similar provision has found place m any British colony 
swoe the tame of the “ Klgnm Fathers,” the founders of 
the New England States of North America, — by far the 
wisest and mosteueceasfid effort in the whole annals of colo- 
nisation that I am acquainted with. 

J*Xhis most memorable colonizing achievement of the 
P%nm Fathers, is indeed pregnant with instruction It 
stands forth a wise and holy example for our imitation , and, 
if we except that which was the more immediate and pressing 
cause, via. the necessity of seeking an asylum from the 
unrelenting rigour of religious intolerance m the mother 
country, there is hardly one of the causes which they them- 
selves have assigned as those which induced them to emigrate 
to New England, which is not now in frill operation in our 
own day, and winch is not frit by thousands of oar country- 
men « * most powerful argument in favor of a similar 
movement oa the part of themselves.” 

It as not deemed necessary however for preserving the du» 
tmoiu* religious character of this Otago Settlement— that every 
purchaser without exception should himself be a member of the 
Free Church of Scotland , it n merely requisite that parties — 
in India nr elsewhere — -who may desire to become members of 
the Aseocietioa* should dearly understand that the p*)&kc en~ 
dotomntfXt at fir# set apart for Churches and Schools, or* to be 
applied entirety for the support of those institutions in connec- 


We shall now touch veiy briefiyon the great physical at- 
tractions which this n^oa presents as a ooiouy generally, 
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and the arrangements for establishment of the settlement at 


Tne Islands of New Zealand, three m number, lie between 
the parallel of 34° and 47° South Latitude. The “ Northern* 
and “ Middle* Island* are by far the largest of the three, and 
of nearly equal size Their territorial extent together is al- 
most identical with that of the United Kingdom ; and after 
making due allowance for lake, morass, and large chains mid 

m of Alpine mountains, the total amount of available 
lb been estimated, after the most elaborate surveys, at 
not less than sixty millions of acres. It is no small advantage 
that this large area is not contained in a vast continent acceeei- 
bl§ only from a limited portion of coast, but that the for greater 
andViener portion is immediately access) hie from a long line of 
no leas than 3,000 miles of coast, abounding in safe and com- 
modious harbours. 

The natural resources of the country are great and varied. 
“ Mineral nches abound,” reports Governor Fitzroy , « their 
extent and variety are becoming more known and better ascer- 
tained every month Since I last wrote to your lordship, and 
mentioned this subject, tm has been found in this neighbour- 
hood and dose to the sea.” Copper, sulphur, lead, manganese, 
iron and cod, had been previously known to be abundant The 
flax of New Zealand is already fomous, and has become to a 
large extent a cheap and valuable substitute in Europe for 
Russian hemp Its wool rivals the finest Australian The 
forests “abound with an extraordinary variety of timber of the 
most valuable qualities, applicable to every purpose of com- 
merce or domestic life.” And New Zealand is the natural 


emporium of the great Southern Whale Trade — a fishery on 
which the whole world may be now said to depend exclu- 
elusivelv for its supply of oil and whalebone, the North-sea 
whale-fisheries being almost entirely destroyed. 

The natal*! fertility of the soil on the plains and in the 
rallies » very great, and the Inxunanoe of the vegetation 
every where, arising both from the goodness of the land, and 
the regular and abundant supply of moisture, is attested to 
by all residents and travellers, as extraordinary AH kinds of 
grain, fnut and vegetables from Europe, grow well and produce 
as Urge or larger crops than they do there. The vine, the olive, 
and the fig, attain the fullest perfection throughout the Northern 
Island, and m the Northern part of the Middle Island. To the 
sheep former, no colony ofiert huger attractions such h the 
abundance and goodness of the pasturage, and its oontiauswo* 
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through all seasons of the year — in winter os well os in sum- 
mer affording full feeding for cattle and sheep — that there is 
no necessity for ever housing the herds and flocks, or provi- 
ding winter provender for them. (Vide the evidence of J C 
Crawford and F A Molesworth, Esquires, and others before 
the House of ( ominous in June 1844) — G B Earl, Esq , 
stated m evidence before the same Committee, as follows — 
“ The common saying in N S Wales is that it takes five 
acres to keep one sheep , but in New Zealand, on the contiary, 
they say that it takes one acre to keep five sheep " 

With respect to Climate — the evulenco of its excellence, and 
especial adaptation to European constitution, is perfectly over- 
whelming At Wellington, m hich i* centricilly pi iced in bouth 
Latitude 41°, about five degrees to the ISoith of Otago, and 
as many to the bouth of Auckland — the mean tempciature 
quarterly was as follows — 

Summer 65 3 

Autumn o9° 3 

Winter 50 4 

Spring 57 7 

which may be compared with that of London, \ Jut 51 30' 
Summer 6 1 7 

Autumn 50 3 

Winter 38 2 

bprmg 48 3 

At Wellington in July, the coldest month of the year, the great- 
est cold at noon ms 38 , m Januarv, the warmest month, 
the highest temperature at noon was 7b o Snow fills pai- 
tnlly in the southern part of Middle Island during winter, 
lying occasionally on the hilly uplands for a day or two No 
local or epidemic diseases, or others peculiar to the country, 
such as marsh, oi bilious fevers, agues oi bow el conff plain N, 
seem to prevail, so far as is yet known Ague indeed his 
never appeared even in low and damp localities Everv where 
ihe colomstB from Great Britain and Ireland, France and Gci- 
many, who have been in the country for longer or shorter pe- 
riods, have enjoyed a course of umutenuptcd good health, «uch 
as none of our people in any of our colonics (some parts of 
Australia perhaps excepted) h tve ever experienced, and even 
better than these people themselves enjoyed at home “ I he 
young too of all animals, the human as well os the lower, 
thrive in an extraordinary manner, and all the breeds of cattle 
and rfiecp which have been introduced into the colony have 
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improved by the change— two facts strongly testifying to the 
salubrity of the climate ” 

With exception of about 1,000 Natives resident at its Nor- 
thern extremity, and a few stragglers near Otago Bay and at 
the southern, there are no Aborigines found on the Middle 
Island at all The seat of all the warlike disturbances of 
late ye irs, and also the seat of Government, (Auckland), is the 
northern end of the Northern Island, nearly 900 milts distant 
from Otago 

The magnificent Bay of Otago (as Colonel Wakefield terms it) 
and all the legion for many miles around it, have been lepeatedly 
surveyed, and it would appear, with extraordinary care Our 
space, however, will not permit us to enter on any description oi 
the varied advantages — most attractive as the account might 
prove — winch the locality seems to possess as the future beat 
of a Colony at once pastoial, agi lcultural, and commercial 

Ihc following extracts fiom the prospectus put forw ud by the 
Otago Association, maj, foroui present purpose, convey to our 
icadcis a sufficient general idea of the nature of the scheme 
I uller explanation, particularly m regard to the pecuniary details, 
does not full within our province, but this work we are led to 
expect may presently be done in an efficient manner by par- 
ties locally authorized, and qualified to communicate to the 
Iudi m public every information legarding the project, and to 
receive applications m this country for membership in the 
Association We are giutified to learn by the latest accounts 
fiom home, tint the anangements for the dispatch, as also for 
due reception at the colony, of the first party of settlere, were 
neatly completed, and that Ciptam Cargill was himself to 
accompany them— an advantage of the greatest moment — 

u 4 The Site of the Settlement to be at Ot vgo ix tjif Middle Island 
of on the land granted to the Conipanv bv a Deed 

under thp Seal of the lerntoiy, bearing date the 13tU day ol April 16*6 

* 9 1 lie Settlement to cnmprwe one bundled and forty four thousand 
six hundred acrea of land, divided into two thousand four hundred Pro- 
perties, and each Vropertv to consist of smy acreB and a quarter, div ided 
into three Mlotments namely a Town Allotment of a quarter of an acre 
a "uhurhan Allotment of ten acres and a Itural Allotment of fifty acres ’ 

6 The 2 400 Properties to be appropriated ns follows namely — 

2 000 Properties or 120 500 acres for sale to private individuals 
100 1 roperties or 6 025 acres for the estate to be purchased by the 
Local Municipal Government, 

100 Properties, or 6 025 acres for the estate to be purchased by the 
1 rustees for Religious and Educational Uses and, 

200 Properties, or 12 OoO acres, for the estate to be purcliased by the 
New Zealand Company 

* 7 The price of the land to he fixed in the first instance at forty shillings 
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an acre or 120 / 10# * Propert) , to be charged on the e«tat« of the 
Municipal Government, of the Trustees for -Religious and Educational 
Urn, and of the New Zealand Company, m the same manner u oo the 
2 000 Properties intended for sale to private individually and the purchase- 
money, 289,2001., to be appropriated as follows namely — 

Fnugration and supply of labour (three-eighth*) £108 450 
Cml Uses, to be administered by the Companv vis 
Surveys and other expenses of founding Oib battle- 
ment, Hoads Bridges, and other improvements, m 
Coding Steam, if hereafter deemed expedient and 
if the requisite funds be found available (ttoo-eighths) 72,800 
Religious and Educational Uses, to lie administered 
by Trustees (one-eipAtf ) 30,150 

The New Zealand Company, on account of its capital 

and risk {two-etghOn) 72 300 

“ It a to be observed that from the sum of 36 160/ to be assigned to the 
Trustees of Religious and Educational Uses, will be defrayed 12 050* , the 
price of the 6 025 acres to be purchased as the estate of that Trust 

1 In like manner, out of the sum of 72,3001. to be assigned to the New 
Zealand Companv will be defrayed 24 100/ the price of the 12 050 acres 
to be purchased by the Company aa its Estate 

But the 6 025 acres, constituting the Estate to be purchased by the 
Local Municipal Government, must be separately paid for by that Gut era 
ment, and until payment therefore of the price 12 0o0/ , together with 
the Colonial interest thereon the land will be held by the Administrators 
of the Fund for Civil Uses with power to dispose of the same, if such pay 
ment be not made within one year after the completion of the sales of ihe 
remainder of the two thousand four hundred Properties ’ 

• 12 Inlaying out the Chief Town of the Settlement — to be named 
1 Da^EDis.,” — due provision to be made for Public Purposes!, as Forufica 
tions, Public Buildings, Baths, Wharfs Quays, Cemeteries, Squares, a Park 
and other places for health and recreation for all which, instructions hare 
already been given to the Company « Principal Agent 

13 The first party of 1 olonuts, including free passengers, to be of 
sufficient numbers to entitle them to an Act of Municipality , but to he 
despatched by one or more embarkations and to be based upon the sale to 
private individuals, of not fewer than four hundred Properues or one-fifth 
of the whole scheme 

1 14 1 wo years from the date of the first embarkation to be allowed for 
the despatch of the second Party and one year for the deajiadh of each 
successive Party afterwards , each Party being based like the first, *ipon 
the sale to private individuals of not fewer than four hundred Properties 
The term of five years, therefore, to be thus allowed to the Association 
for completing the gales in the proportions abenemen tinned but on their 
failing in any of these proportions, the Company to have the option of dis 
posing of tbe whole of the remaining lands to other parties.’ 

Here for the present we must pause , — purpose]/ confining 
ourselves on this occasion, to tbe very summary sketch we have 
givon of recent and passing events m connection with the 
attempt to colonize those islands — a region felicitously termed 
the Great Britain of the Southern Hemisphere , desirous, as 
we really are, less to satisfy, than to stimulate, hopeful interest 
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m regard to them , anxious rather in the first instance, to 
indicate to many of our fellow countrymen on whom long-re- 
volving Indian suns have shone not prosperously, and whose 
flesh and heart may be failing them, that there w in the bounty 
of a gracious Providence, another and not very distant scene 
open to them, unthought-of by them at all hitherto perhaps, 
but now opening more brightly than ever it has done to any , 
where the pure and simple blessings of life which they may 
have so long sighed for m vain, can very shortly be commanded 
at small cost, for themselves and their rising families — The 
blessings of life ? — yes — both of “ the life that now is,” in the 
enjoyment of patriarchal peace and plenty on the easy condition 
of » patriarchal scorn of life’s false pleasures — and “of the 
life to come,” in the possession of pure Christian education 
and ordinances, leavening society from the very outset of its 
career 

Put it is not the range of one article that could suffice were 
we to enter on the wider, more romantic, and to the general 
reader, therefore, the far more attractive field to which this 
theme invites us. — How astonishing the story of the past in 
regard to those regions ' — their first, yet comparatively recent, 
discovery , the wondrous conjectures, and then the gradual 
and still more wondrous revelations, of scientific research 
through them , the strange tales of desperate adventure and 
wild enterprise both by sea and land, involving years of separa- 
tion from civilized humanity , by and bye the coming upon 
the scene, of men professing to teach Christian truth to canni- 
bal savages, coincident therewith, the darkly contrasting 
influence of near neighbourhood to penal British Settlements, 
surcharged with all the crime intolerable to the mother-coun- 
try , anon and very unexpectedly, the excitement of national 
feeling ^aroused by the imminent threat of French possession 
in dispute of British right of discovery , and hereupon and 
hereby — the sudden appearance of that powerful Colonial Cor- 
poration, a mighty Organization starting “in complete steel” 
from the great commercial and political Headof the world, into 
mature existence os in a moment — the New Zealand Com- 
pany ! a Body which has now, after a struggle of but a few 
years, with abuses which nearly as many ages had stereotyped 
into the system of our Colonial Government, achieved the 
great but peaceful and beneficent triumph of truth and sound 
principle which we have above recorded. 

This, and much more than all this, from the records of the 
post — we do hope to have another opportunity ere long of consi- 
dering And how greatly is the interest of the subject enhanced 
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by view of the putube which promises, before many months 
are over, to bring Australia within four weeks’ reach of India, 
through “ the mighty agency of steam.” It is not alone then 
to the intending permanent settler, the Indian resident whose 
foiling health, narrow means, and Bevered family — and perhaps 
hopelessness either of his own return home, or of making duo 
provision for his children after him, may be weighing him down 
body and spirit in this uncongenial climate, — that the subject 
must be interesting here , but also to the occasional visitor — to 
the very many, who whether m quest of health, amusement, or 
science, will find in those scenes, soon to be comparatively near 
at hand and easv of access, more attraction than m any other 
quarter to whicn Indian travellers can now by any possibility 
resort. 

Based as the Otago Scheme obviously is on the soundest 
principles of religion and philanthropy — all its arrangements 
apparently planned with most admirable caution, intelligence, 
and foresight — its actual execution under the immediate con- 
trol and conduct of men, whose character, experience, and posi- 
tion have already secured for them the confidence of the Go- 
vernment and the admiration of their country — the success of 
this noble undertaking does appear to us, under God’s blessing, 
to be inevitable. The solitary place will be glad for them , it 
will rejoice at their coming , it will blossom abundantly And 
the day may now be looked forward to, when these fertile but 
hitherto untrodden wastes shall teem with a population not only 
glorying m their British name and pedigree — and not only 
inheriting from their immediate progenitors a territory yield- 
ing beneath a bracing sky all the material bounties of heaven, 
but richer far m the nentage bequeathed to them, of Civil and 
Religious Institutions, rooted as it were in their very soil — 
identified, from the first and for ever, with their social and poli- 
tical existence — the surest safeguards of all that constitutes true 
national greatness or individual happiness. 
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Art VL — 1 — A Sketch of Assam , with some account of 
the Hitt tribes By an officer, in the Honorable E I Com- 
pany's Bengal Natwe Infantry *n ciml employ With illus- 
trations from Sketches by the Author South. Elder and Co 
1847 

2 Simla , by Captain George Powell Thomas , of the 64 th 
Bengal Native Infantry Dickenson and Co 1846 

3 Military Service and Adventures in the Far East, including 
sketches of the campaigns against the Affghans in 1839 and the 
Sikhs m 1845-46 Olher 1847 

Recollections of Four years' Service in the East , with II M's 
*40th Regiment By J M B Nall, Captain, 4.0th Regiment 
Bentley 

5 Six mews of Kote Kangra and the surrounding country , 
sketched on the spot, by Lieut Colonel Jack, 50/A Regiment 
N I Smith, Elder and Co 1847 

6 Brief e aits Indien, 8fc (letters from India , by Dr W Hoff- 
master, Physician in the suite of Pnnec Waldemar of Prussia 
editalbyDr A lloff master Brunsmck. Wtstermann 1847 

W f purpose m this article to say as little as possible for 
ourselves It is not our intention to offer a dissertation of 
our own upon any set subject , but to introduce to our readers, 
where introduction is necessary, the works whose titles we 
have above transcribed, not ns mere ff make-believes,” or even 
as so many pegs whereon to hang our own excellent wisdom , 
but a bona fido half-dozen of genuino books placed before us 
for netud review With one^ialf of these the reader can 
lnve made no previous acquaintance, before this number of 
our journal passes into circulation , with the other half he 
will not, we are sure, be sorry to have his acquaintance re- 
freshed With one exception they are the works of Indian 
officers jNay, indeed, we are not sure that we ought to make 
even this one exception , for the officers of the Indian army 
will ever regard is a brother, one who, though not an English- 
man by birth, fell on the field of battle amongst Englishmen, 
and was immortalised in an English Gazette. 

And as far as these volumes are illustrative of Military 
Life and Adventure in the East, we purposo to let them speak 
for themselves. The lights and shadows of Indian life are 
here set forth in striking contrasts — scattered too over a wide 
surfaco , from Assam to Istaliff Let ua start from the former 
place. The Assam officer has presented us with a volume, 
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handsome enough in all externals — handsomely printed, hand- 
somely bound, and handsomely illustrated. But it has other 
and higher claims to consideration. It is a book at once 
amusing and instructive— fall of information conveyed m a 
pleasant, unaffected style, and presenting upon the surface 
many characteristic traces of the true soldier — cheerful, 
patient, manly, full of hope and full of courage It is no 
secret, we believe, that Captain Butter is the author of this 
book. He was at Mynpfin, with his regiment, at the close 
of 1840, when he received the appointment of second-in-com- 
maud to the Assam Light Infantry , and started m a budgerow 
with as little delay as possible to join his new staff-corps 

Our Assam Light Infantry officer had spent some time at 
Gowalparah m 1837, and here he touched in 1840, on Ins 
way to join his appointment “ An absence (interval) ot 
three years,** he says, “ had produced few changes in the con- 

* dition of the people or the appearance of the buildings, except- 
‘ ing m die house I formerly occupied, which had been rnf- 

* fered to become a heap of ruins. One vestige of the 
‘ debns, however, gratified my self love A little glass window- 
f frame, made with roy own hands, still survived the destruc 

* tion of time and the elements, and vividly recalled to 

* memory the difficulty I had overcome in endeavouring to 

* admit light into my little dwelling Such a luxury as window 

* glass being unknown at the remote station, I had purchased 
‘ some of the small looking glasses which always abound in 

* the Indian bazars, and removing the quicksilver, converted 

* them into window panes.” The pursuit of comfort under 
difficulties, indeed ! In a country where the luxury of glass- 
windows is not denied to the poorest cottager, thie passage may 
excite some surprise , here it will excite sympathy Who docB not 
know the value set upon a house “ with glass-windows” in a 
remote station — who does not know how to appreciate such an 
achievement as that so modestly related in the above passage ? 
Light, it is true, is always obtainable, and the Assam officer 
scarcely describes the real state of affairs, when he talks of 
“ endeavouring to admit light mto his little dwelling 9 A hole 
cut m the side of a mat house will admit light enough — and 
more than enough , but the difficulty is to obtain light without 
hot wind in the dry weather, with its accompaniment of dust , 
and ram m the wet season Tune was when even in Calcutta 
glass-windows were little known , and now, we bekeve, that they 
are becoming common in the Ultima thule of Assam and Arra- 
can. That a rudely constructed glass window should be thus 
appreciated, as a luxury of the first water, is a circumstance to 
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be duly regarded by those who would form a correct estimate ol 
the agrimem of military life m the East. And who knows, but 
that the future historian of Assam may not dwell upon such a 
circumstance with cunous interest, even as we now read Mr 
Shores complaints of the want of glass-windows in Calcutta, 
and wonder how it was that Mr Forbes was compelled to go 
to bed soon after sunset, because he could afford neither a 
candle nor a supper ? 

After passing Gowahatty our officer, not being satisfied with 
the progress of his budgerow, transferred lumself to “ a 
cauoe formed of a single tree hollowed out.” “ It was,” he 
adds, “ forty-eight feet long, and three feet wide, ten feet of 

* tjie length being covered in with a small mat roof as an apo- 
‘ logy for a cabin In this I felt by no means uncomfortable, 
e though I had only a little more room than served to enable 

* me to be down at full length ” We might almost suspect 
that we are indebted to the printer for these proportions Let 
any one who has a room or a verandah long enough for the pur- 
pose, step out forty-ei^ht feet and see the length of this canoe 
hollowed out of a single tree. But, any how, these pnmitne 
vessels have their advantages m addition to the great one of 
increased speed, for they are much more secure than budge- 
rows and pinnaces, against the penis of wind and water, 
being not very easily swamped or very easily capsized But, 
says the traveller— a hardy stout-hearted fellow enough, — there 
is nevertheless “ a painful sense of insecurity from tne streams 
and livers in many parts of Assam swarming with crocodiles 
and be adds, “ I have heard that one of these amphibious mon- 
sters has been known to seize a paddler unconsciously sleeping 
in the front part of the boat” Pleasant fellows these croco- 
diles , and plenty of them Our Assam officer tells us that, 
on one occasion, ** a heap of one hundred crocodile’s eggs, each 
about the size of a turkey’s egg, were discovered on a sand 
bank and brought to him.” “I found on blow mg them,” he 
adds, " that they all contained a perfectly formed crocodile, about 
two mclies long, winch would have crept forth after a few days’ 
more exposure to the sun ” 

fcuohiBthe population of an Indian river Further m there 
are other inhabitants, with which one is equally disinclined to 
associate The Assam officer on reaching his station at Saik- 
wah (“a more desolate place,” he says, “cm scarcely be ima- 
gined,”) set about the construction of a house We give the 
account in his own words, and take the opportunity of intro- 
ducing lusnew associates to the reader — 

* A few days after mv arrival at Saikwah sufficed to plaster my mat and 
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grass cottage with nmJ and with the assistance of tbe Ripobis, a rhunncy 
for a fire jiluco was soon conslructod. with bricks anti mortar obtained from 
old building* at Suddcali then putting m a glass window I was mablid 
in comfort and solitariness to pursue my usual vocations m all withers 
In this secluded retreat, every incident however trifling in itself acquired an 
importance winch induced me to note it in ray tablets One one occasion 
about eiglit o clock at night, sitting by a snug fireside my attention was 
arrested by the approach of an unwelcome visitor making his way in at ibo 
door Taking up a candle to ascertain who or nhat was forcing ingress to 
mv dwelling I beheld a python, or boa-constrictor, about six icct lon^ 
steadily advancing towards me In mv defenceless position it may be mm 
ginod that safety depended on unroudiate flight and the monster thus 
sjwcddy gained entire possession of ray habitation It was however for a 
few nimutes onl v that he was permitted to remain the undistm In'll occupant of 
the abode for my servants quickly d*. patched t!ie intruder with a few blows 
inflicted with long poles A n apothecary who h ad long been attached to 
the Assam Light Inlantry assur73 mTrtJBF puHonb or boa-eoitotnctoii, were 
verv niuncrous in our rmmtv and of an wimr use sire some not bung lorn 
than fifteen orcightecnfertmleivtb I had evidence of the truth of the hUtle 
ment a skin fifteen feet long being subsequently brought mo b> the tm 
tives I caused it to be tauued and sent to t nglaud Small serpent* wcit 
often met with On one occasion the apothecary brought mo two boa-con 
strw tors of about four f' et long which he bad f mini on a table euihd up 
amongst some bottles m the saint mom wherv hi** children vuio vl^pmj. 
In all probability the lives of the infants wore sa\ it ly tin mit«quilo uir 
tains j are venting access to the bed, lioa r m-tru t >rs an' evteuhngly fond 
of rat* and on tins occasion they had eudmllj been ju btanh ut tlnir 

prvj 

As mv cottage had not the usual white cloth ceiling mspcmltnl insects 
snake* and vermin frequently descended from the roof into tho rmmi 1 ut 
hv keeping thi house free of baggage and will snept ion tact hi Lb iht m wist 
hi i ode i Tin reader will sunpos* an Assam in at hut l> hi a droarv kind < 1 
ichidenee but I can assure lam the logwood hie mi a hi arth one f k»l high 
in tin centic of the room with a small win low cm high in flu. wall fur thy 
t tape of the smoke u 1 y no mean s devo id of checrfulne** 

The cheerfulness, perhaps, is after alt more m tho gallant 
Captain’s heart “ There’s nothing, eitlier good or bad, but 
thinking makes it so ” Many a man would have growled over 
much better quarters than these, the Assam Light Lifuitry 
officer is made of good stuff, he looks on the bright side of the 
world, and finds “ good in everything ” A mat-hut, with a 
hole in the wall for the escape of the smoke, and all sorts ot 
reptiles descending from the ceilmglc^s loof, like the earwigs, 
which dropped into good Mrs Nicklcby’s tea, is not pnratl facie 
the sort of dwelling, m which one would feel much disposed to be 
jolly But an Indian officer must be “ equal to cither fortune” 
— to the fortune of a palace in Chownngln or a mat-hut 
in the wilds of Assam Happy the man, who is possessed of 
the present writer’s constitutional cheerfulness — and happy the 
Company which is m possession of tribes of such servants 
There have, we know, been occasions, on active service. 
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when unnecessary complaints have been raised— when certain 
grumblings, denotative of little heart and hope, have made 
their way to distant places — but take them for all, there is 
not a class of men in the world, more willing to endure 
with manly patience, the discomforts of existence in camp or 
in cantonment — more ready to laugh down the lesser ills of 
life — than the officers of the Indian army Heaven help them, 
if they lacked passive courage — if they were less able to en- 
dure than to do * 

And here we must leave this agreeable volume The next 
on our list is truly a gorgeous work — a magnificent folio con- 
taining a senes of views taken far enough from Assam Ono 
bound , and we find ourselves at Simla. 

Captain Thomas is a man after our own heart He is one — 
w c say it with all consideration — 

* Wltow pen and pencil jield au equal grace 

Who illustrates lus writings with comely pictures, and his pic- 
tures with clever letter press In both capacities he “ does all like 
a man ” We could not entrust the credit of the Himalayas to a 
bidder pencil or a frecer pen Theie is an impulsiveness in 
all tlut Capt. Thomas docs which accords well with the scenery 
ho describes and the biacmg climate in which he revels, he 
wntes and sketches like a man rejoicing in his emancipation 
fiom those restraints which have bound him down, on the 
plains, to the lower earth of apathy and mdolence, and 
clogged tlio movements of his free spirit In a word, he is 
a dashing writer and a dashing artist , and that he is a dashing 
soldier, w e may believe on the authority of those who have 
borne w itncss to hie services in the field 

Of Captain Thomas’ power as a draftsman — of the freedom 
and force of Ins execution , of the artistic skill with which he 
has “ made up” the series of drawings before us , of his truth- 
ful management of perspective, linear and aenol, of the 
cleverness with which he has imparted to the magnificent 
expanse of hills, range upon range, which bound the landscape 
in these noble vicwb, a character of immensity impressive and 
sublime — we can only speak in language, dim and insignificant, 
bidding the reader to confide m our assertions, without such 
evidence, as we can supply when we are reviewing mere letter- 
press, but which m the case of an art-publication like this we 
must send him to seek for himself And m truth he could 
not do much better — Captain Thomas’ Simla is a book, a Inch 
it is a privilege to possess Thcj who liavo visited the mighty 
mountains *m icjoico in having their recollections refreshed 
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with so much farce end reality, and they who have never 
journeyed thus far wifi. be happy in the opportunity of deny- 
ing as truthful an nuprasshia of the grandeur and variety of 
the hiS-aoeoeiy as it is possible for a few sheets of drawing 
paper— or, mdeed, fix a huge expanse of canvas painted even 
by Mr Burford — to Impart. 

The fetter-prank, whioh accompanies a gorgeous volume of 
engravings, is too often over-looked. Tt is regarded as a mere 
nu&e-weight and treated with contempt Sometimes mdeed 
it ments no better fete, for it consists of nothing better than 
a few pages of sossonhwork, got up, perhaps, with no great 
craft by a worn-oat literary hade. Bat we would recommend 
no one to pass lightly over Captain Thomas* letter-press. To 
be sure there are but a dosen pages of it — but such pages I — 
each one containing the matter of an ordinary sheet There 
is a vast deal of valuable information and pleasant writing 
in these pages — much that u worth remembering, and not a 
line that is not worth reading For the information contained 
in these chapters foe reader must search for himself It con- 
sorts better with foe plan of this article that we should extract 
a few passages descriptive of that life on the hills, to which 
there are few military men in this country who can not 
look back with peculiar feelings— but it would demand a vo- 
lume to wnte of the lights and shadows of life on the hills 
and all foe feelings, which It has called, for good or evil, into 
activity mere permanent than a ** six months* leave.” 

Here is an extract feom Capt Thomas* account of the ascent 
towards Simla. The first month-full of pure mountain air is 
something, mdeed, to be remembered and recorded — 


M I knew of few smsatume more delicious that that of getting up hill (1 
do not speak In metaphor), especially whan, as w your ascent from Barh 
you presently behold the speckled Sod streaked plains yon have quitted 
stmkwf deeper and deeper below yon, and spreading away further and fur 
tbev m light and shadow tdl tfce purple and arare distance mmgles, like the 
ocean, with the iky 

Pwsanthvltt your zig-zag course you crown a height sterner than the 
rest, and fed y o or e d f suddenly Nawmnded by mne trees, mall probability 
the first you have seen once you left old England. This is Cbambeea, The 
afterno on son for, if y on like it better, foe morning sun) glances on those 
noble tree*, and foe 4hm oold breeze whtatfe* through them They start 
the eorinteastm wfeli you st a nd, and dive £01 they are kwh the purple 

shadows of tlwgtenheiw, whidihea so <»loi, *)PoId,*o ecemiugiy in acoefr 

sibUfrto man, feat yap tong to had into it some of the many meinw of atone 
foe* Be around and and baying and 

a tUia^’fragmStB round foe starOed ^csraipedea satyrTthat tenant 
that abyss. 

On an isolated hill beyond this beautiful gin?, eUtyfc or lies, for it is for 
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below you, the pretty hill cantonment of Sabatbu the country quarter* of 
an European regiment of the hue 1 «r beyond and above Sabatbu tbe 
heights of Simla are visible at least on a clear day Simla m tom is backed 
by the lamer and lesser Shah mountains, and many another azure or purple 
height And above though not far above these again peer the summits of 
Huttu and Hagkandba, whoso outlines might have merged mto the eky but 
that between them and it tower the snows of the higher Himalayas From 
this same hold headland,* where we have paused so long sending our vision 
so far forth the lately ascending zig-zag road suddenly tbps. It does so that 
it may lead you to tbe banks of the Gumbhur, a sparkling pretty little river 
that rages and smiles by turns— rushes to day sndscarcely moves to morrow 
in short, changes moods as often as Virgil Bays the ladies did of old. 

A journey of five miles or less along the side of this mer and for the 
latter port along the base of precipitous rooks, brings you to die suspension 
bridge below Humpur It ib ornamental always but useful only in die 
rams, though even then its utility is none of tbe most lasting for the bridge 
itself Vj generally destroyed by the first heavy and continued f&ll of rain 
Ho this, however as it may at all other seasons the traveller whether on 
foot or horseback, seems for choice to make to the water And sure I am, 
that the horse who is standing knee deep in tbe dancing stream whose day s 
iniimey is to end at Humpur has lm nil of enjoyment as he takes a pull 
first at the bridle and then at the water 

And here we have, as a fitting appendix to the above, a tri- 
bute to the first “ awaking at Simla,” Speaking of Captain 
Dalzell s house. Captain Thomas says — 

I have a leaning to this house and like it almost as well as the Mount 
though the scenery is not nearly so beautiful as that from thence But the 
feet is that I once went up to Simla dangerously ill and recovered in an 
incredibly shoit time in this house. By the way it is impossible to describe 
the delicious fooling of awaking at Simla for the first time, and looking out 
upon tho purple and shadowy dells below and the dark dense woods around 
and the spotless Himalayas in the distance and the moss and ivy on the 
trunks of the oak and pines about your path, and the dewy Eng mk wild 
llowcr and fern under foot The intensity (as the phraso runs) of such a 
moment can neither he described nor forgotten A delicious home feeling 
wells up and refreshes the sick man s heart, and home itself arises to his 
mind s eye not as he last beheld it, but arrayed in all its brightest hues 

Here is something about the society of Simla , it is intro- 
duced a-propot to a clever sketch of a Fancy Fair at Anna- 
dale — 

Having forgotten to do so elsewhere I may as well say hue that the 
society at Simla m the season, that is to say from April till Novembei 
consists of between two and throe hundred of the officers of the civil and 
military sornoea, and their families. 

Simla is indifferently stupid* for the first few weeks, for despite the maxim, 
that M everybody knows everybody," nobody know* anybody for about that 
time, and society is aooordmglyae stiff and hollow if not quite as deceptive, 
as a horsehair petticoat But towards the end of the Season— just when it 
is time to bid peftiaps an eternal farewell— people get up an eternal 
friend ship sfi becomes holiday costume , and what with balls, races, pio- 
mos, ana exploring parties, we prove our belief, that it is the business of 
true wisdom to enjoy the present moment, and let Care go hang herself i* 

C C 
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her garters. Then come on far oome oft which is it ?) at the sane time, 
the races at Armadale, the race UU, and the fancy fur The fancy fair 
takes plane between the first and ascend days of the races, and affords very 
good sport mite way The season and the soene are alike delightful- The 
rains are just over, the air is once more dry and bracing the sky is clear, the 
sun not warm, and nature u looking more charming than erer m her new 
grew dree* moreover half the pretty women at Simla are established in 
their stalls under the pine forest — yonder m the background— making a sun 
shine m a shady place, and setting than wares for leu than nothing And 
(to be guilty of an anti'dimar !) still further in u the merry green wood” 
stands a meet spacious tent, to which a posse of butlers and khidmutgars 
are perpetually running with goodly freights of Champagne and no end to 
hams and fames, eo that they bad feir to have * f that within which passeth 
show,'* when one is tired of being actor or s offerer eeHer or buyer " 

And here we have a brief chapter on the climate of Simla 
A sixth months* leave to visit the Hills on nek certificate, or 
on private affairs, is not one of the least brilliant of the lights 
of Military Life in India. Ho one can read the following and 
marvel that soon after the cIobo of the hot-weather the Ge- 
neral Orders of the Commander-in-chief teem with these 
leave-announcements — 

“ From March, when the Bl.-at and snow may be said to have passed away, 
to the middle of Juiy the donate is heavenly There is noth mg like it r 1 
earth. Nothing* Nothing m Italy' Nothing in brance* Nothing ary 
where that I know of Recall the fairest day nay hour of sunshine you 
kayo ever known in an English spring, and conceive the beauty and gbtd 
ness of that sunshme brightened by continuing without e storm almost 
without a shower, daily for month* together mud deck the fruit trees 
and bushes in a thousand Enghtk bloteoxm. ’md spread violets and daisies 
and strawberry blossoms, and wild roses, and anemones, tbicldv thickly 
over the bright dose emerald turf over crags amid the pine roots and ter 
away down amid the ferns beside the ° runnels,” and you may fane- some 
thing of what our Simla spring end brief summer are 

And then, alas, come the nuns 1 From the middle of Julv to the middle of 
September you have healthy weather still but no «nd to rain m short a 
educate perfectly English as England is, nearly three puns of the year 

From early in September to the end of December you liave drv clear 
frosty weather very delicious, and very bracing and from that time till 
flpnag again, yon may count upon living like the ancient manner in ‘ a land 
of rmst and snow very healthy but certainly not agreeable But the hills 
are almost deserted m the winter 

We are not *ure that in these extracts we have done full 
justice to Captain Thomas, for the most valuable portion of his 
work we We left untouched We have treated Captain 
Butter, after the same fashion But oar article ss on Military 
Life, and Military Adventure ; not on Eastern Topography , 
not on Indian statistics , not on the natural history o r Hin- 
dustan. We should he well pleased, if Captain Thomas were 
to afford us another opportunity of calling a tention to his 
ability as a wnter, he could not have a better theme wan the 
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Himalayas, nor one better calculated to display his peculiar 
talents. We have a long-standing promise to meet our readers 
again on that ground , and should be glad to place a volume 
from Captain Thomas’ pen at the head of our Bat of works for 
review 

We now turn to our “ Cavalry Offioer n He has reasons, we 
believe, for preserving the incognito , we shall not, therefore, 
lift the veil It is enough that he is an officer of the 16th Lan- 
cers — a clever, sensible writer, and seemingly a well-read, 
well-educated gentleman From his volumes — with the at- 
tractive title of" Military Service and Military Adventure in 
the Far East,” we purpose to quote freely This number of our 
journal will, m all probability, pass into the hands of our readers, 
before the Cavalry Officer's book can make its way into gene- 
ral circulation , and therefore we can afford to be liberal in our 
extracts. From a work, which has already obtained a large 
Indian publicity, we are compelled to- be more chary of our 
quotations. 

The “ Cavalry officer ” arrived in India, some ten years ago, 
and proceeded, almost immediately to join his regiment, which 
'as then stationed m the North-west Provinces His sojourn 
at Calcutta was very brief and not very satisfactory He found 
the people of the Ci*y of Palaces anything but hospitably 
inclined — 

I behev the case was materially different a few years ago but we found 
..ause o remark daring our fortnights sojourn in Calcutta that we had 
experienced less hospitality and more incivility than in any other city of the 
wld not excepting even New York The then revolution in the social 
oyster of the bast has been attributed to the recent establishment of hotels 
it the citv but this appears more of a subterfuge than a palliation The 
absence of the Governor-General and Commander-in-chief who were at that 
time in the upper provinces, had drained Calcutta of the best of its popular 
non. as we were informed and afterwards experienced and we therefore 
saw the place under unfavourable circumstances ”■ — VoL I p 11 

We are not altogether sure that this reproach is well-men ted 
Calcutta, even in the absence of the Governor-General and the 
Commander-in-chief, is not much given to inhospitality and in- 
civility But the complaint, we know, is frequently made and 
the complainants are mostly to be found among the officers of 
the Queen's service. Nothing can be more intelligible The 
hospitality of Calcutta is not extinct , but it must be sought 
It does not go out in search of objects to vent itself upon , 
it does not explore single-poled tents on tbe glacis of the Fort , 
or wander about the maidan m search of young Lancers or 
Dragoons. It doe* not keep watch on the steps of Chaad- 
pal &hat that no friendless young sailor may escape it Still 
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it is a reasonable enough sort of hospitality* and has scone kind- 
ness and cordiality w it The truth is— we do not speak with 
any especial reference to the ease before ns— that young offi- 
cers in the Queen's eemoe, even they who are attached to 
quiet common-place regiments of the line, and how much more 
surely the dashing young aristocrats of our crack Cavalry 
corps, are so much accustomed, on arriving at a new European 
station, to be sought by the inhabitants of the place— so much 
accustomed to create a sensation — so habituated to see all 
Dover or sill Canterbury prostrate at their feet— that on reach- 
ing India they are both surprised and irritated at the apathy 
of the people of Calcutta or Madras. It must be acknowledged 
that we do not much trouble ourselves about the arrival of a 
new regiment A large proportion of those, who, taking their 
evening drive on the course see a regiment disembarking oppo- 
site to the Fort, do not trouble themselves to enquire the num- 
ber of it. Of die many soft female hearts, then and there 
assembled, not one beats less steadily— not one bright eye 
beams more bnghtly — not one young bosom swells with 
thoughts of conquest uniforms are altogether at a discount, 
and a strange regiment is a thing of no account Her Ma- 
jesty's officers are not accustomed to such displays of stoicism 
Somewhat inclined to resent an indifference, so little flattering, 
as though it were an aflxont to their order, they forget that 
they are m a new land, making trial of a new state of society, 
and called upon, if they would not be voluntary out-casts, to 
do at Borne what is done at Home, and conform to the customs 
of the country We know that Queen’s officers have ere now 
expected to bring tdl Calcutta or Madras down to their bar- 
racks by the mere force of their own attractiveness , and have 
declared their resolution not to make those initial calls of cere- 
mony, which ra India are made by the last, as in England by the 
first comer They will not call on the old residents— not they I 
They will be called upon. They soon find their mistake Ihe 
mountain will not go to Mabommed — nay, perhaps the mountain 
is unoonamon* of the very existence of Mabommed A score 
of Cavalry regiments, even if half of them were Guards, 
could not revolutionize the society of Calcutta. Still we ore 
not inhospitable and we are not, it may be added, destitute 
of hero-worship. We ore well disposed to shower our civilities 
upon the Queen's regiments, when we know of wtyt stuff they 
are made. We may not open our arms to welcome a new regi- 
ment, but wo often dismiss an old one with all possible fclat Wo 
may not always u entertain strangers"— it would be better 
perhaps if we did— but we have a good supply of hospitality 
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for our friends. If the " Cavalry officer w was the bearer of 
letters of introduction to resident* m Calcutta and delivered 
those letter*, to no purpose, be may have reason to complain of 
the whospitahty of the Chty of Palace* , but a* be was only 
a fortnight amongst us, he can not reasonably complain that 
in that tune he could not bring all the Ditch to his feet. 

There may, however, have been peculiar circumstances to 
call forth this reproach , and as the " Cavalry officer" is not a 
grumbler — but a sensible, good-humored, agreeable fellow — we 
willingly believe that he has not, m this instance, complained 
without some reason for his querulousness. The dust is the 
next subject of complaint, and at this he may growl away at 
wiU, without a word of protest from us. Here is a passage 
from* his account of the march to the upper provinces with 
some men of his own regiment and some detachments of other 
corps It is not a bad sample of the pleasant graphic style, in 
which these volumes are written — . 

* The dust on the road between Allahabad and Cawnpore pasaeth all 
understanding The head of our column got along tolerably well not sink 
ing much above their knees in the impalpable soil but the centre and 
rtar staggered blindly onward, and not un frequently downward, through 
the clouds raised by then- predecessors, till they reached more substantial 
pound others jostled against mud walls ana trees trod on their neigh 
hour's toes, or wandering from their comrades groped their way out of the 
dense atmosphere and only discovered the locality of the column by the 
glimpse of a few miller-like objects preceding the cloud 

len marches from Allahabad over roads of the above description and 
through a country which being lnd by a dusty screen I seldom saw, and 
cannot therefore describe, brought ns into the cantonments of Cawnpore 
winch appear to nae like a city in the desert Not a tree was to bo seen 
and scarce a vestige of animal or vegetable life was presented to our view, 
as the morning broke upon us crossing the and ana almost trackless plain 
near Cawnpore At length, when the sun arose, a dim line of conical 
objects was descried through the land atmosphere, and, at the same tunc 
the roar of some half-dozen pieces of oannon at practice on tbe plain, an 
nounced the vicinity of cantonments 

Hero the men of the detachments were placed in barracks and the of 
floor s tents pitched in a compound, where the sun blazed fiercely onough 
to roast a live lobster in his shell, though from our species of that animal, 
nothing was elicited beyond moisture and inarm uraig — \ol I pp 30-31 

The “ Cavalry officer” had heard so much of the attractions 
of Meerut, that he wae marvellously disappointed when he 
found himself there He appears, however, not to have ar- 
rived before the luxuries of the hot winds were coming feirly 
into play, and then he followed the very sensible fashion, 
which he found reigning around him, and procured leave of 
absence to the Hills. The pages, which are devoted to a des- 
cription of these favored localities are pleasantly written and not 
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wanting m information. But even there, be found it might be 
dangerous to take too many liberties with the donate , for he 
enjoyed hss freedom to the otinoet for some time, and was then 
prostrated by a fever Hie description, which follows, is worth 
quoting ss an illustration of the shadows of military life in the 
East It is not veiy comfortable to be slung up in a Satnngfa, 
f and bumped down a hill, m estate of high fever — 

“ I was preparing for the journey towards the source of the Ganges, when 
a most unwelcome viator m the shape of a fever, summoned me home- 
wards. It was m vam to struggle any longer with my obstinate antagonist, 
so I yielded to the advwe of my feflow-tmveUera, and tamed my beck for 
ever on these wild and gfonons mountains. The floor-cloth of my tent was 
taken np, and the two corners bound together by ropes which also attached 
it to the tent pole. In this primitive conveyance I was borne by eight 
Fahames homewards to Landonr * 

The jolting I underwent, and the stumps of trees that left their numerous 
prints on my back, brought me m a few hours into a state bordering on de 
h man. On descending the last valley before reaching Lsndour a severer 
thump than usual caused me to start up, and blew my tormentors , the pok 
of the Utter snapped, and away I rolled, with my dusky companions, towards 
the lower regions The circular motion Soon made me so giddy that I 
ought have rolled un c onsciously into the next world, but my guardian angel 
interposed a little copes of bamboos between me and it When 1 had 
recovered the sense remaining to me, and peered out of the copse to asoer 
tain the locale of my fellow rollers, it was with feelings of mortification I 
counted and found all present and sound except one who had luckily broken 
his nose 

Two boms after this event, I found myself m bed, contemplating the 
enrraon, as he tned the point of hia lancet, with the feelings which a pig 
evidently possesses and betrays on perceiving the butcher sharpening his 
knife, preparatory to the final gash 

The feveo- was not unto death, as the reader (if there be such a person) 
will doubtless have eon chafed fay the continuance of my narrative, ana 
therefore as I cannot hops to excite much sympathy for my sufferings or 
doubt as to the result, I had better recover at once especially as that will 
occupy but a few words in the present instance, though it took me fire weeks 
at that time- — VoL I pp 46-17 

lie “ Cavalry officer’s** regiment wan ordered in 1838, to 
form part of the army of the indue. Hus was a neat thing 
for the yocog lancer-— an opportunity at all events of travelling 
into strange lands at the (government expense and with all 
his companions around bun. The soldier in India sees strange 
flights— -be has glorious opportunity for enlarging his experi- 
ences. Ee may, any day, he studying the caves of Bameean 
or the Porcelain Tower of Nankin. Even such a scene as the 
following— a view of the Shikarpore Bam— very cleverly 
sketched— » worth going a long way to carry off in one s 
journal — 

On entering the busy tocos, the Ant otueel that strikes the visitor is the 
psk, bwmem&e money-changer, his anxtaw forehead bedaubed Vtth the 
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white punt of his caste, peering over the pyramids of silver and copper 
heaped ostentatiously before him. Opposite, wrangling with half a dozen 
sepoyBr m voices that might wake the dead, stands the noisy energetic cloth- 
merchant, extolling bis waves amidst the altercation with a fluency that 
would break the heart of a London Jewdothesnan 

On each side as you struggle onward, are squatted, in the peculiar Orxen 
tal fashion, venders of dnecffhnts seeds, spices, opium cum pluntm* dUut 
bat your goodnatured Arab charger halts in despair at the shop where 
yonder greasy cook is flourishing m his long bony hands a wooden ladle, 
with which he bedaubs, in oily costume a hissing mass of kabobs or kidneys, 
which are emitting a savoury odour throughout that quarter of the bazar 
and engaging the attention of an impenetrable cloud of half famished- 
looking wretches watching the inviting process On extricating your em 
borrassed steed from this difficulty end moving up another bazaar at right 
angles to the former the ears arc saluted with the stunning and monotonous 
clapg proceeding from the anvilB of armorers and blacksmiths, who continue 
then* noisy labour with an assiduity that, conjointly with their hissing fires 
and diabolical countenances give on unpleasant presentiment of the world 
below 

Speckle the scene with a number of savage-looking fellows m dingy dreeses, 
with matchlocks slung over their shoulders, a pair of business-like pistols, 
and a greasy handled knife stuck in their belt, wlnlst a broad iron handled 
tulwar brings up the rear and you wifi complete the best picture I can afford 
of Shikarpore bazaar with its lazy, lounging soldiery —Tied I pp 00-97 

A march through an enemy’s country, with a blinding sun 
and a scarcity of water, is not one of the pleasantest compo- 
nents of military life in the Hast. There is a mixture of the 
terrible and the ridiculous — how often are they brought into 
close contact m the following passage — 

On the 23rd of April, we had, according to the moat prevalent conjec- 
tures, arrived within about fifty miles of Kandahar and met no enemy 
Having marched about twelve miles in the morning we reached our appoint- 
ed ground for halting about nine, a it , when some assistants, m the quarter 
master-general s department, reported to the brigadier of the cavalry that 
the water in camp would barely suffice for a brigade of infantry We were 
accordingly ordered to remount, and proceed towards a river which was 
supposed to be some ten miles’ distant Few who were present will ever 
forget that dreadful march. The reflection of the sun from the burning dust 
and barren hi 11 b was so dazzling that many who underwent it have never 
recovered their strength of sight We had marched about ten miles, when 
the halt was sounded. It was mwbday about twenty men of the leading 
regiment held together, the remainder of the cavalry brigade were straggling 
over four or five miles of oountir in the rear some were urging their jaded 
beasts with the spur some leading them on foot, and others driving their 
chargers before them at the point of the lance or sword By far the hottest 
thing I beheld that day, wm the talented Colonel Ninny, purple with heat 
and anger end seeking on objeot to vent it upon 

Where the devil is your squadron, sir ? was demanded, in a voioe of 
thunder of a ponderous captain, with a face like a salamander, and a cor 
poration like a hogshead 4 

Four miles behind, air, at least replied the hogshead, proud of hating 
got so far along the road (as' well he might be) 

How dare you sir, give me such an answer, and leave your squadron 
behind* oned the enraged genius 
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Poor hogshead, frotluag with excitement, tamed round mseanh of relief, 
snd lighting on the officer in charge of bis troop poured forth the full tide 
of his indignation on him for not bringing the stragglers to the front 
And pray sir, where is my troop r 

Here are the seijeantaugor and two privates , the remainder vary front 
fair tofivemilae in thereto, and eel could not carry them, they are left 
behind, mdwd the troop-leader 
* There & no excuse, oaed Ninny 
But, sir .* 

Hold your tongue, and »om your troop 
This was aonchudve, ana broke tm the agreeable interview 
When the eon had begun to demine upon the scene of suffering he had 
caused that 4 ay, the mar was deemed from the brow of a sandy knoll 
winding its shintag path through the sterile soiL Man and beast mehed in 
unoantrollahle confusion to the waters end quenched the fiery thirst under 
which both had suffered severely ” — VoL I p p 122 124 • 

The “Cavalry offieerV* account of the “ prison-murdering 
scene at Ghuzni ™ and of Shah Shujah’s entrance to Kabul 
we are tempted to quote, but warned by the increasing bulk 
of our article are compelled to forbear The latter passage 
concludes with an allusion to the new Afighan levies, uhich 
* “ might be seen on the Champ de Mara of Kabul, practising 
with laudable perseverance the rigid miseries of the goose-step * 
The « Cavalry officer” often regales ue with these tit-bits of 
description, sparkling up unexpectedly like a rocket on the 
honson. 

Our author seems to have had a high opinion of the knowing 
qualities of the Affghan horse-dealers, though he did not think 
much of their horses. The men, too, are bad jockeys — they 
can drive a bargain, but cannot run a race — 

The only instance of an Affghan dealer being 'done which I saw or heard 
of occurred on our march towards Kabul 

A dealer cue morning came into the Cavalry lines, bringing a showy 
looking nag for sale which seemed a well bred animal and certainly cocked 
its tail and pavrod the grotmd in a moet imposing manner J , a 
yemng Dragoon officer who was a very respectable jockey asked the animal s 
pnae u Fifteen handled rupees ” was the modest request and you have 
not a minder or fleeter animal in the Fennghi camp H added the Affghan 
J„ quietly noticed one or two defects and pointing to a little old 
chegmit Arab, who certainly looked as if he were the ghost of some departed 
racer hut whose muscle and smews only required the hand upon them to be 
acknowledged, offered to nde him a able against the Affghan on his vaunted 
steed. The dealer eagerly dosed the wager for a hundred rupees, and the 
ground was selected, as neariyas it oould be guessed. Sat the distance. The 
riders were soon up, (the Afghan apparently the heavier ,) the word was 
given and away they wont, the Afghan leading at a tearing pace, flounstnng 
his legs and w run. and duddou and tuffioonur with dehubt. j saw 
there was no necessity for collaring hmvfrie Afigbau doing all that oould be 
desired. When within fifty yard* of the wtnntagq>oet, J bavmg 
waited steadily on bis competitor until the sleek animal was beat, gave the 
gallant little Arab bis head and the Aflghaa the go-by, tiling him to take his 
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useless fifteen hundred rupees worth home, as he had beaten him with the 
slowest horse in the regiment ’* — Vol I pp 192-194 

There is not a better description in the whole book— nay, 
indeed, we do not remember to have alighted on a better in 
any military narrative, than the following graphic account of 
the breaking up of a camp — 

The breaking up of a long-standing camp is a scene of no trifling bustle 
and confusion The previous day is usually one of considerable trouble to those 
who have suffered their marolung-establishment to get out of order and 
when it is requisite to replace a camel or a bullock the new-comer even if 
found (and that is generally at a ruinous ranee ) not unfrequently evinces 
the most marked repugnance to tents or bullock-trunks Yet, however great 
the difficulty the peremptory necessity of the habitation being moved before 
next morning causes all to be prepared at sunset either by a reduction of 
baggage or increase of cattle save the more provident campaigners who 
rectify Buch deficiencies without delay The earliest practicable hours are 
kept by all off duty and two hours after sunset the ramp if well regulated, 
is quiet enough unless a horse breaks loose and Bets the whole brigade m a 
state of ferment for all seem to take a deep interest in the progress of any 
mad animal who tears through the camp with ropes and pegs flying in wild 
confusion al«mt his heels As night advances even these stray madcaps 
betake themselvos to rest and the quiet is only disturbed by the hourly 
tramp of patrols, or tbe challenge of a sentry This gloom and stillness 
are suddenly dissipated by the Bhrul startling blast of the trumpet, wakening 
all around to consciousness and activity The loud and continued neigh 
from the pickets and the angiy remonstrant es of the camels amidst the 
extensive buzz of human voices and barking of dogs tell that man and 
brute are both aware of the time having come for their allotted duties Stacks 
and drv gross raked into pyramids are sending forth volumes of smoke in one 
place, and in another are nsmg into high crackling fires round which may be 
seen groups of dusky figures squatted together inhaling their morning 
lmkahs, or spreading their long bony hands to the flames and listlessly 
regarding their more assiduous brethren occupied in striking the tents, or 
fitting loads ou the backs of the beasts of burden But flunk not, my lazy 
fire-worshipper this indolence ib unobserved the eye of the occupant of 
yonder tent is upon you ho advances softly towards the fire his aim is 
raised and the descending lithe causes a momentary Beene of flight and 
confusion which is immediately succeeded by a zealous attention to duty 
proving the salutary force of the Argumentum ad baculuin Although 
this is not an orthodox, logical, or even legal argument, it is nevertheless!, 
frequently used in India, and is generally conclusive Next morning the 
voice, unaccompanied by man ual exercise produce the desired effect 

The loads being packed, and all the tents save three or four lazy strag 
glers having disappeared, the second trumpet sends its shrill echoes through 
the lines, and giveB warning that the treadmill will soon be at work Be- 
ware of that camels mouth gapaug dose to your hand in the dark or he 
will spoil it for holding a rein or a sabre and beware the treacherous tent- 
peg, which lurks in savage doom for the shins of the unwary « It is no 
uw cursing the peg Why dil you not get out of its wav when you found 
is was not inclined to get out of yours? ones a facetious neighbour as 
you stoop to rub the lacerated shin, and narrowly escape being trampled 
by «n elephant, who is hustling off with a lew hundred weight of canvas 
and tent poles banging about him 


D T> 
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Thu third trumpet imd^a cup of boiimg ooffiw generally accompany each 
other if your Ithansaatah belong to the right Dean SwHt'a breed and ltw 
no punishment to insist on bis dunking it hunflelf— the man would swallow 
n cup of cayenne and fire, without making 
The tnwpe are formed m dusky masses on their ahum-poets, the com 
mandHifrofficer ndes along the Tape the word of command u given and 
passed down the squadrons the welcome note for the march is heard, and 
the tramping of the steeds raises an impenetrable cloud of dust around the 
column, as we cheerfully turn our bads on Kabul moat probably for ever 
the bam! prophetically striking up, " Ha til mi tohdb or aometnmg which 
I mistook WV — rk i n an m 

Thu u really a clever bit of writing » and its truthfulness 
lie* ou the surface. 

As the Cavalry officer has now turned his back upon Kabul, 
we leave him for a little while. Hu regiment was not en- 
gaged in those glorious operations under Generals Pollock and 
Nott, which dispersed, with a flood of light, the shadows which 
had descended upon the military renown of the English m the 
East. But we shall return anon to his volumes, the second 
of which relating chiefly to the war on the Sutlej remains 
untouched before us. In the meanwhile we purpose to devote 
a little space to the journal of Captain Neill, whose regiment 
was concerned, and most nobly concerned, in the operations of 
the second war in Afghanistan— thus preserving where we 
have to deal with historical events some faint show of chrono- 
logical order 

Captain Neill's narrative has been too long before the public 
to warrant us in extracting largely from the work for mere 
purposes of entertainment. It is a pleasant, soldierly, unaf- 
fected record of events — and often sufficiently suggestive — 
the 40th regiment was stationed at Deesa, when it received 
orders to prepare for active service. The order was no 
sooner received than one of the greatest annoyances of military 
life in the East presented itself, with every possible aggrava- 
tion, to the officers of the corps. They had been compelled 
to buy houses and were now compelled to sell them— but pur- 
chasers were not to be found. The remarks, which Captain 
Neill makes upon this subset, are worthy of attention but we 
must deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting them. 

The dust — always a nuunooe to the soldier in the East— was 
found m Sindh to be almost unendurable — 

‘ One of the gnat tomes of annoyance and preventive or rather dee 
troyerof comfort mSmdb, was fee dnat* whioh r« ao penetrating, that no 
meararea we could adopt were anffimeot for its eicluftton , ao dense and oon- 
tinuous w«m tiioto aaao^lottds dwt fox homa together I have been unable 
to see tha nearest tent, winch was pitched at not more than ten or fifteen 
jarde from me The thermometer during the dwtsMiM always rangtolu^, 
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sad the excewive heat inducing what would be profesaornally termed a 
healthy moisture from the articular pores facilitates and go courages the 
adhesion of the dost to the face and form, adding neither to the comfort nor 
elegance of the person .” — Page 60. 

Moving up the gallant 40th, by a single march, such as is 
only performed on paper to Kandahar, we meet Captain Neill, 
under the command of that distinguished veteran. General 
Nott. Those were not the safest possible quarters, m the me- 
morable year 1842 A. stroll from camp, in those days, often 
cost a man his life. Captain Neill says, that “ Fives-playmg 
by day, and turning out by night” were the ordinary employ- 
ments of his regiments m those There were, however occa- 
sionally, darker episodes — 

* A striking case of the perversity of human nature and the love of acting 
in opposition to tin; orders of superiors which met with a quick and fear 
ful punishment, occurred about this time Four young soldiers of the 40tb 
went unarmed a considerable distance from camp after breakfast at dinner 
parade they were absent, and during the afternoon continued so at length 
some villagers came in and reported that the bodies of four Europeans were 
lying a few miles from camp They had, it appeared, been seen by one of 
die enemy s patrols who coming upon them found it of course an easy 
matter to overpower them They were sacrificed to their own follv their 
heads which were severed from their bodies were earned as trophies to tho 
enemy s camp on one occasion during the month of March I observed 
a knot of men standing a Bhort distance from the officers barracks m can 
tonments and soon after I saw a man taken to the hospital who had receiv 
od a severe sabre cut from an Aflghan Meeting a son of Erm I asked him the 
cause of the excitement, when he replied 0, Sir one of them fellows has 
just cut down a lad of ours, and we have been tapping the villain on the 
lieod till he was dead and sure enough when I did go to where the soldiers 
were, I found lying in the road a dead Afighan one oi the finest specimens 
of mankind I ever looked upon — Page 188-189 

We come now to the more important historical portion of 
Captain Neill’s work, and must deviate somewhat fiom our 
original intentions, by noticing certain passages m detail. We 
may not again have so good an opportunity of pointing out some 
grave errors, which have crept into this interesting work. With 
reference to the memorable march upon Kabul in 1842, Captain 
Neill observes — 

* September — It was a subject of great regret to us all that General 
Pollock had deemed it txpedwit to move on to Kabul before our arrival 
there we having expected from the arrangements mitered into if not made 
by lam with General Nott, that both armies were to enter that city on the 
same day ” — Page 368 

Now the case is not very fairly put by Captain Neill in this 
passage. There was an “ arrangement,” it is true , and that 
it was not earned out may have been the fault of one of the 
two generals 3 but that one was not General Pollock. The 
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“ arrange me nt ” was that the two forces should meet at Kabul 
on the ISth of September. It surely was not Pollock’s fault 
that on that day Mott had not arrived. This could not be , 
unless, indeed. General Pollock, who fixed the day for the 
meeting at Kabul, did not give Ins brother general sufficient 
time to achieve the march from Kandahar But how stands the 
case ? Sir John Keane m 1839 had mode the journey from 
Ka nd a h a r to Kabul m twenty-nine marches. General Nott left 
Kandahar on the 10th of August, and reached Kabul on 
the 17 th of September He was therefore thirty-nine days 
on the road. This, supposing that he could not have started 
a day earlier than he did, allowed ten days for halts and 
incidental delays Sir John Keane’s army was before Ghuzm 
from the 21st to the 30th of July, and yet was not m6re 
than forty-one days on the road It can, hardly, there- 
fore be asserted that General Nott had not time to make his 
way to Kabul by the 15th of September Nor can it be 
asserted that General Pollock hastened forward with the view 
of outstripping his brother general He left Julklabad on the 
20th of August and reached Gnndamuk on the 23d. There 
he remained till the 7th of August to allow time for, and to 
receive tidings of, the advance of General Nott. Chi the 
night of the 6th, or early on the morning of the 7th, he receiv- 
ed those tidings , and then he moved forward, in pursuance of 
his original intentions. On the 13th, he fought a hard battle 
with Akbar Khan at Texm, and on the 15th he was before 
Kabul Captain Neill enters in his journal, under date Sep- 
tember 15 — M Received the cheenng intelligence to-day that 

* some of the prisoners had been recovered, and were now in 

* General Pollock’s camp, who had taken possession of the 

* Balia Hissar ” But it was not until the 16th that General 
Pollock took possession of the Balia Hissar On the 17th Ge- 
neral Nott arrived at Kabul, and Captain Neill made the 
following entry m his journal — 

17 th September —Shortly before reaching camp General Nott received a 
note from General Pollock, congratulating him on his arrival at Kabul and 
mentioning the omxmstanoe of Sir B Shakespeare having proceeded to 
Bameean m the hope of obtaining the release of the prisoners. Owing to 
the severe iadugoaUaen of General Nott, General Pollock waived ceremony 
as senior officer, and on the morning after our arrival, came over to the 
Kandahar Camp*" where he was received with a guard of honor and the 
usual salute* The interview between the two illustrious chiefs lasted for 
about two hours. It afterwards transpired that in alluding to Sir Rich- 
mond Shakespeare having moved to the release of the prisoners, General 
Pollock suggested that General Nott BhouJd despatch a Brigade, with 
tome cavalry and guns towards Bameean to act in concert with Sir & 
Sbakespear, in the event of that gallant officer succeeding in rescuing the 
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disasters id Afghanistan were to be attributed and he offered to move 
with the whole of the Kandahar Division newt morning should General 
Pollock wish At the same tune General Nott represented that his troops 
had made a long and arduous march from Kandahar of upwards of 
three hundred miles — it might almost he said without a halt — those days on 
which they did not march being employed in some fatigue duty— and he 
suggested that a portion of General Pollock s force which bad not traver 
sod more tl 


at Kabul should be despatched on tins duty— General Nott also expressed 
surprise that when an in tent] on existed of sending a part of his force on 
the duty in question, such intention bad not been communicated, while he 
was at Urghundi which was on the way to Bameeau instead of bringing 
it first to Kabul 

The conduct of General Nott has been much canvassed, and a degree 
of ^ensure lisa been implied for his not haring immediately on hearing 
General Pollocks news, put a brigade in motion to secure the return of the 
prisoners nor were there wanting the malevolently disposed who judging 
of others by their own mean spirit, inferred that his objection to march 
arose either from indifference to the fate of the prisoners, or a morbid 
feeling of jealousy that Kabul had. been occupied by General Pollocks 
army before the arrival of the Kandahar division— such insinuations are as 
false as they are unworthy and the shafts of malice which were thus hurled 
at the reputation of this distinguished Captain fell harmless and contemned 

To the fact of General Pollock having declined to permit the whole 
Kandahar division moving and finally decided on despatching a Brigade 
from lus own force we owe our depnvement of the honor of proceeding to 
the assistance of the prisoners a matter of the deepest regret to the gallant 
Nott and his devoted army — P 266 268 


We have far too high on opinion of Captain Neill to believe 
that thiB passage contains one intentional mis-statement But 
nevertheless, it is full of mis-statements Such a conversa- 
tion as is here said to have occurred, at the interview between 
the two chiefs, never took place That the journalist set 
down the leading items of it, as they reached him, — or, in his 
own words, as they “ transpired”— we do not, for a moment, 
doubt, but we are enabled, upon the best possible authority, 
to state that he has been grossly misinformed The real facts 
are briefly these -w 

The note alluded to by Captain Neill was written by General 
Pollock and entrusted to the charge of Lieutenant (now Major) 
M&yne, one of that gallant band of "illustrious” officers, 
whose exploits at Julklabad had made all India ring with 
acclamations. With a few troopers this young officer rode 
out to General Nott's camp, ana delivered the letter of which 
ho was the bearer Neither before, nor unce, we will under- 
take to say, has Mjyor Mavne been sentenced to perform 
bo disagreeable a duty We draw a veil over what paBBed upon 
tins occasion It is not necessary to the reputation of the 
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statements in Cspi NedFs book Ait we should dwell upon the 
circumstances of tho%eetifig between Lieut Marne and Ge- 
neral Noti. The letter was, as Capt Neill describes , but it 
contained also a proposal that General Nott should send out a 
Brigade for the protection of the prisoners, then on their way 
to the British camp under the escort of Sir Richmond Shakes- 
pear To tins letter General Nott Bent another m reply It 
rim to the following effect , — that the Kandahar troops had 
made a long march of upwards of 300 nules, that they had 
been continually marching for six months, and required rest 
for a few days, that his cattle also required rest , that he had 
lost twenty-nine camels, the day before, and expected a double 
loss on that day , that he was getting short of supplies for Eu- 
ropeans and Natives, and saw little probability of obtaining a 
sufficient quantity at Kabul and that he hod no money — 
That he had so many sick and wounded, he feared great incon- 
venience might ensue, if any unnecessary operations took 
place , that if he remained he expected to lose half his cattle, 
and that retiring would be very difficult— [General Nott ar- 
rived with more than 8,000 camels. General Pollock had ra- 
ther more than 3,000 camels send about seventy elephants] — 
General Nott then went on to say that in his opinion the sending 
Of a small detachment would be followed by disaster, and that 
no doubt Mahommed Akbar Khan and bhomsudin and other 
chiefs were uniting — that he hourly expected to hear that Sir 
it Shakespear was added to die number of prisoners, and that 
he understood that 1,200 men of the enemy had gone m that 
direction. He then repeated his opinion that the despatch of 
a small detachment would be followed by disaster and ruin, and 
after a partial reoapitniation of die above statements and opi- 
nions, added, that if General Pollock ordered his forces to do 
divided, he should have nothing to do but to obey , but that he 
respectfully protested against the measure. He then conclud- 
ed by saying that he was prevented by ill health from paying 
his respects to General Pollock in that officer's camp 

Upon duff General Pollock, cheerfully accepting the plea 
of ill health put forth, by tbe Kandahar General, repaired to 
Nott'a camp. He was received with all honors, and the two 
chiefs breakfasted together Pollock again pointed -out the 
necessity of sending a force to the protection of tbe prisoners. 
Nott repeated the arguments advanced m his letter After 
breakfast, Pollock quitted the tent of his brotheivgeaeral, to 
make some other visits, but, returning shortly afterwards, the 
conversation was resumed. Nott then said, that the prisoners 
were not named m his despatches, and that he believed the 
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Government had u thrown them overboard ” No new argu- 
ments were advanced, end in the afternoon Pollock returned to 
hie own camp and made arrangement* to send a detachment of 
hi* own force to escort the y pmonerfl to the Head-quarters of 
the British army 

We may leave it to our readers to estimate the cogency of 
General Nott’s arguments*— remarking only that the Bngade he 
jvas desired to send would have consisted of one European 
(H M’s) regiment of foot, three Native Infantry corps, a 
regiment of Cavalry, and the proper complement of guns , 
and that General Nott himself (Blue Booh — Page 314, No 
377) declared that he would at any time lead 1,000 sepoys 
against 5,000 Afghans. The arguments advanced may have 
beeir sound — the description given of the condition of the 
Kandahar force at every point correct , but the statement that 
General Nott offered to move next morning, the whole of his 
force, for the protection of the prisoners, is utterly without 
foundation. No such offer was ever made , and, therefore, no 
such offer was ever declined. Neither is it true that it was 
suggested by the Kandahar general that a portion of Pollock’s 
force should be sent No such suggestion was made to the 
latter general , and no surprise was expressed m his presence 
that his wishes were not conveyed to General Nott at Urghun- 
di General Nott may have made use of such expressions in 
the presence of his own friends , but nothing of tne kind took 
place at the interview described by Captain NeilL The facts are* 
precisely as we have stated them The inference is sufficiently 
obvious. The Kandahar force was deprived of the honor of 
rescuing the prisoners, not by General Pollock but by General 
Nott The privilege was offered to the latter general and 
declined. He could scarcely have offered to march oat with his 
whole force after stating, as he did, m writing, that neither man 
nor beast was in a condition to move at all , nor could he have 
proposed to General Pollock to send out a detachment of his 
division after descanting on the danger of sending out a de- 
tachment of bis own. 

A little further on Captain Neill observes — 

“ 7th October — The bait which the combined armies of Pollock and Nott 
had made at Kabul was not only much longer than we had anticipated on 
our arrival at the capital, but waa entirely against the wish and advice of 
General Nott. This long delay was however rendered necessary by the 
march of General McCaakill a division to IstaUff an expedition, the judioi* 
oneness and expediency of which the gallant Commander of the Kandahar 
Division did not admit —Page 207 

We behove that we may say, with reference to this passage. 
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that General Nott’s advice was neither solicited nor received. 
Some letters relative to * supposed combination of the chief*, and 
the danger of exposing the army to suoh a movement were, it 
is true, written by that officer And to thm Captain Neill 
may refer But General Pollock had his own, and sever sought 
the advice of his brother General Nott may not have admitted 
the expediency of the despatch of MoCaskilTs division to latakff, 
but the judiciousness of the movement is now generally atw 
knowledge*! Amm-ullah was at IstaUff, with 12,000 men If 
he had not been driven from his position and his troops dis- 
persed, he would have hung upon the rear of the returning 
force, along the entire distance from Kabul to Peshawar 
Had there been no other reason for the attack upon Istabffi 
this alone would have been sufficient to establish tne u judici- 
ousness” of the proceeding For our own parts, there is 
scarcely anything m the whole history of Affghan war, upon 
which we can look back with greater satisfaction, whether we 
view it m the light of political justice or political expediency 

And, again, under the same date, we find it written — 

u 7 th October —Before leaving however it was requisite that a lasting 
4 proof of the British power should be left in Kabul — consistent with British 

humanity and on the 8tb of October comroeneed the demolition by 
order of ^uaenl Bollock qf one of ike bazar* of Kabul To this work 
of destruction General Nott woe decidedly averse and be most strenuously 
urged the propriety of raring the Balia Hussar "—Page 268 

* Now, General Nott may have urged the propriety of razing 
the Balia Hissar, but he never urged such a measure upon 
General Pollock. No communications upon this subject passed 
between the two generals. M The propriety of razing the Balia 
Hissar” we hold to be extremely questionable , and it is worthy 
of remark, in 'Confirmation of our opinion, that at a meeting 
held in June last, at the “ Oriental Club,” in honor of Sir 
George Pollock — a meeting at which were present the most 
distinguished and experienced civil and military servants of 
the Company then in England — the highest testimony was 
borne to the political sagacity displayed by the General, 
throughout all his dealings with the Affghans, and most especi- 
ally in the determination, upon which he acted, of •paring the 
BoUaBmm 

Further oa, describing the return of the victorious tunnies to 
the provinces, Captain Neill observes.— 

l&fc October —Halted at Buffeak to admit of General Pollock* division, 
wtab marched tltw morning clearing the Pam before mars. Lead BSatt- 
bmxragh having ordered that General Nott, with the Kandahar Divwton, 
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should have the post of honor in the rear in withdrawing from the enemy s 
country —Page 271 

We apprehend that this is altogether a mistake, though we 
do not question the good faith in which it is uttered. The 
truth is that Lord Ellenborough never intended that General 
Pollock should advance upon Kabul He intended that he 
should occupy the Passes between J eUalahad and the capital, 
whilst the Kandahar force took possession of the latter place. If 
this intention had been earned out, as a matter of course, the rear 
would have been, tpto facto, the place of General Nott , and so 
far, but no further, it may be said that the post of honour in 
the rear was assigned to the Kandahar division by order of 
L$rd Ellenborough. General Nott would then have been in 
the f-ear, and in the rear he would have remained. As it was, 
the Post — whether the post of honor or not — was assigned to 
him by General Pollock. 

Our object, in all these remarks, being the very legitimate 
one of setting before our readers the entire truth — not of 
draw mg any invidious comparisons, or elevating one general 
at the expense of the other — we have freely admitted that it 
was m no wise the intention of the Governor-General that 
the force under General Pollock should advance upon the 
capital General Nott may therefore have considered that by 
an unauthorised movement on the part of his senior officer, he 
was deprived of an honour which Lord Ellenborough had 
designed to bestow upon him. And it was only natural that 
such a thought should have chafed him. Hie honor of planting 
the British ensign on the Balia Hissar of Kabul which might 
have been his, fell to the lot of another General Nott hod 
rendered such services to the state, and his division, by a 
senes of such gallant and successful operations, had earned for 
itself the admiration of the world, that we might well 
regret to see any honours wrested from its grasp But we 
can not blame General Pollock. The movement upon Kabul 
may have been unauthorised, bnt it was not unjustified. 
Lord Ellenborough was not aware of the nature of the 
country between JeUalabad and Kabul, and the difficulty 
of maintaining a large force (the cattle especially) m those 
barren passes!, or he would never have expected General 
Pollock's division there to have awaited the pleasure of Gene- 
ral Nott Besides, it is to be borne m mind, that General 
Pollock was the senior officer. And that having a certain 
amount of discretion vested in him, it was scarcely to be 
expected that he should suffer the Kandahar army tp enter 
Kabul alone It was due to the army he commanded that it 
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should be ordered to Advance. It is to be borne in mind that 
xt was never General Pollock’s intention to anticipate General 
Not**, bnt that both divisions should enter Kabul simultane- 
ously on die 15th of September 

Further on, in Captmfi Neill’s Journal, we find the follow- 
ing entry — 

' We «U hoped that our General would follow the example of General 
Pollock, who while at Team had hurst two of our eighteen pounders that 
be had borrowed, the bullocks bating become quite exhausted. These 
animals, at was said he handed over to the Commissariat and they were 
afterwards killed and issued to the troops If true tlus was unkind, con 
mdenng that we had brought them from Kandahar ’’—Page 200 

Thu is mure camp gossip. There was always an abundance 
of fresh provisions , and never any occasion to fall back upon 
a team of used up gun- bullocks. Any Commissariat officer 
would have £iven Captain Neill information upon these points. 
Exhaustion is certainly not favorable to beef, hut the meat 
qualities of gun-buliocks, under ordinary circumstances, are 
not to be despised. It was Sir Edward Barnes, we believe, 
who said that he could wish for nothing better than to be 
compelled to eat his gun-bullocks on service, for that then he 
would have an opportunity of horsing every battery in hu 
army 

As to the bursting of the eighteen-pounders, they were 
required by General Pollock, for a specific purpose (at Team) 
.and this accomplished, — there being no further use for them, the 
guns were destroyed. At JeUalabad General Nott expressed 
a wish to have the bullocks placed at bis disposal, and they 
were all sent to him. Subsequently General Pollock was 
anxious to bring down to the provinces, a large trophy gun, 
taken at JeUalabad, and known as the “ k&zi *. — but it was left 
behind. “ At the top of the ascent ‘ Lund eh Khana, ’ * writes 
Captain Neill, ** lying m a ravine was the kam, a large 
gun similar to that wefaad destroyed at Ghuzm it had been 
taken from JeUalabad, but abandoned by General McCaskill’s 
brigade from want of means to carry it on.” We believe 
that not means, but something else was wanting— but this is 
a long story, and it is not necessary that, on the present occa- 
sion, we should enter upon a recital of it. We wish, as much 
as possible, to avoid such debateble ground. But we have 
seen an announcement at least of a second edition of Captain 
Neill’s book, and there is little doubt that the laudatory 
comments of one of the leading European quarterlies have 
done something to obtain for it an extensive circulation. It 
la not one of the least of our many objects to collect in this 
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journal materials for authentic history and to neutralise the 
errors which have obtained currency through the medium of 
ootemporary narratives, often hastily written, and submitted 
to the world without after consideration and revision. 

We now return to the “ Cavalry officer , ” and in due his- 
torical sequence, break ground upon the banks of the Sutlej 
At Mudm and Ferozanah his regiment was not present, 
but it was para mogna of the victory of Aliwal. Of the 
former engagements the author £ives os a dearly-wntteu 
narrative, but he does not, as m the after-recital of the 
affair of Aliwal, write with the graphic fidelity of an eye- 
witness. Here is a passage relative to the Buddiwal retreat, 
which shows that the “ Cavalry officer” is too honest a writer 
tcT give a false coloring to that affair It is better, as we 
observed on a former occasion, to set the naked truth at once 
before the world, and let posterity know the worst of it A 
slight reverse becomes one of a gigantic character, when we 
“ can not discern the shape thereof 

Thus gradually retiring across the plain and placing on the amrouni 
tion carts or on horseback tJie unfortunate men, who were wounded by the 
incessant cannonade to winch the Sikhs subjected the force we reached a 
distance of about two miles from Buddiwal when the enemy ceased to 
advance 

When our retreat was first commenced, nearly all the officers conjectured 
it was Sir Harry s object to draw the Sikh forces well out of their position 
and attack them in the open plain but as we continued to retire, it soon 
became evident that no action was to take place and we were compelled to 
receive the numerous kicks which were bestowed upon us with all the philo- 
sophy that could be mustered Now we are going at em — now for it, 
laas hurst from the ranks on many occasions when the squadrons faoed 
about and confronted the foe but the fatal threes about, * gradually di 
mimshcd these hopes and at last the homely observation of** By G — if we 
are not bolting from a parcel of niggers 1 called something between a 
blush and a smile to many a cheek 

About sunset, the troops arrived Wore the half burned cantonments of 
Ludiana and bivouacked on the plain Hardly a tent or a native follower 
made their appearance in our gloomy lines, and many & bitter lamentation 
was vented over departed comforts and luxuries seized by the ruthless Sikhs 
Nearly all the hospital stores had fallen into the hands of the Philistines, 
which was a heavy misfortune , but we dwelt with some satisfaction on ths 
probability of their being mistaken for wines and liqueurs in which event we 
anticipated with much glee, the effects likely to ensue and only regretted 
we had no chance of witnessing the commotions which would prevail in the 
Sikh camp on the auspicious occasion " — Vol II pp 150-162 

Late in the evening,” adds the Cavalry officer, u a few 
camp followers and a very few baggage animals came strangling 
into the lines, having made a detour and avoided the plunderers 
The actual loss at Buddiwal has never been published, 
as a great portion of these reported missing, hod escaped to 
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Sobraon, and six or seven were earned prisoners to Lahore 
The total amount of killed, wounded and minting were between 
three and four hundred, but more than half this number subse- 
quently made their appearance The report, which prevailed 
in India, that the losses were amalgamated in one return with 
those killed at Ahwal is a stupid fabrication * 

The next passage, which we have marked for quotation, is 
descriptive of one of those scenes — the sad tequekt of a glorious 
action — which are, indeed, the darkest of the many dark shadows 
of military life : — 

4 On the afternoon of the 29th of January the field-hospital with the 
wounded men, was removed into Lothana. I rode over to see a brother 
officer who had been seriously wounded, end shall never forget: the sad scene 
of human suffering presented to view Outside the hospital teats pare 
laid the bodies of those who had recently died many m the contorted 
positions in which the ngid hand of death had fixed them others more 
resembling sleep than death had calmly passed away struck down in full 
vigour and robust bodily health, when the human frame, it was natural to 
suppose would have struggled more fiercely with its arch enemy but the 
groans of the sufferers undergoing painful surgical operations were more 
gnevoub to the senses than the sight of those who needed no mortal aid 
Fare, in all its degrees and hideous vane ties was forcibly portrayed on 
every square raid of earth which surrounded me and passing from sufferer 
to sufferer 1 felt, or fancied I felt, each patient a eye following wistfully the 
movements of each fortunate visitants as were exempted from the services 
of the knife or lancet, and sometimes dwelling reproachfully on the useless 
spectator Of tbesr sufferings. I felt it was almost a sacrilege to remain in such 
* place without being userid but the medical officers and hospital-assistants 
•o tttlously AdfiUed every minute detail for the relief of their patients, that 
sympathy was the only offering we could present to our stricken comrades 

Whilst raising the canvas door of & dark tent which I was entering I 
stumbled, and neatly fell over the leg of some one stretched across the 
entrance When I turned to make apologies to the owner 1 found it had 
none, but, cm a pallet beside it, lay its farmer possessor, who had just un 
forgone amputation , beyond him lay a dead artilleryman , and further pn 
amongst stunrpa of arms protruding from the pallets, lay my wounded 
brother-officer who appeared to safer much more from the surrounding 
objects then from ha own severe personal mimes. But the attention 
bestowed on those wounded at Aliwal differed much from a preceding 
occasion, where the hospital stores and convenieneies had been so far 
out marched, that only two rush-hghta were procurable to tUvmmate the 
hospitaL*— -Tot II pp 183 185 

With one more extract we most conclude our notice of the 
“ Cavalry officer's * interesting volume, it relates to the gal- 
lant Sbtuur Battalion and the fall of Captain Fisher at 
Sobracm A better illustration could scarcely be afforded of 
the last scene of a soldier's life — 

“ Cadet General Gilberts command were the ffinaur battalion, which 
had joined the force at fiudiwm, end three flue little Gurkhas gave evi 
deuce that they had not degenerated in military prowess anoe the memorable 
Hepaltee war The earpe is composed of riflemen, carrying in their girdle# 
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a crooked knife, (termed a “ kukery, J to give the coup-de-graoo to the 
wounded, and they used the hideous instrument with unaooonn table zeal 
against the Sikhs. As they were known to possess relatives and connexions 
amongst the Kholsa troops it had been a matter of doubt with many that 
their hands would have been amongst the foremost m the field, bat the bat- 
tle-cry roused tb^r hereditary ardour and overcame every other consideration 
Their gallant leader, Captain J Fisher, whose exploits with the nfle are 
well known to those who have been his companions in the bunting fields of 
the Dhoon, had just surmounted the parapet, when he perceived a battery, 
not sixty yards distant from him, winch continued to gall the assailants with 
incessant rounds of grape Seizing & nfle from the hands of one of hiS 
Gurkhas Fisher rested his arm on the parapet, and the next second pierced 
with a nfle-ball the artilleryman, who was about to apply the slow match to 
the touch hole of a cannon. Receiving the loaded rules from the hands of 
the soldiers who handed them up to their commander he continued to deal 
rapid destruction amongst the Sikh golundauze 

A party of Sikh infantry who were placed in defence of the battery at 
last perceived the marksman who was quickly silencing their cannon, and, 
pouring a volley m that direction, the gallant soldier rolled back amongst the 
corpses which strewed the exterior of the works 

The field of Sobraon did not bear on its crimson ed-aurfaoe a soldier more 
deeply regretted by all who knew him than the fallen chief of the Smnur 
Battalion —Vol II pp 233 288 

Having followed the u Cavalry officer* to the end of his 
narrative, we would recommend the student to go on to Kote 
Kangra with Colonel Jack The Colonel tells his Btory in a 
series of clever drawings, gracefully inscribed to Colonel 
Wheeler, whose military talent " by calling forth the energies of 
all under him, and adopting every available means to ensure suc- 
cess, has secured many great though bloodless victories victo* 
nes which if less loudly acclaimed by the public than those 
more dearly bought are of higher moral value ” The views 
are six in number and represent the “ Crossing of the River 
Beeas * — the “ Crossing of the River Guj” — “ Part of the 
Road by which the guns were taken up above the town of 
Mulkera” — the ** Mountains round Kote Kangra” — the “ Gilt 
temple in the Town of Mnlkera, * and lastly the “Fortress 
of Kote Kangra.” They are large sized colored lithographs, 
thoroughly Eastern in character, and tell the story with 
much distinctness. It was indeed a memorable mark — such 
a road for heavy ordnance J Look at the second and third 
plates , and study the acclivity And yet Colonel Jack as- 
sures ua — and we believe him— that the steepness of the ascent 
has been under-drawn , he was so unwilling to give even an 
appearance of exaggeration to the picture “ With our heavy 
guns,” writes the artist-author, « we had to cross the river 

* Guj so less than fifty-six times between the Beeas and 

* Kote Kangra , and the hut day we crossed it, nun having 

* fallen on the tolls, it swelled to a roaring torrent. Frequent- 
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* Jy the gone got completely fixed between enormous boulders 

* of rock, so as to defy all the ingenuity of both artillery 

* officers sod engineers. When the united strength of men, 

* horses, and bullocks, aided by two elephants dragging bad 
4 failed, one fine old rnukhna, (a male elephant, with tushes 

* like a female) was always called for, coming forward with 
‘ an air of pitying Bupenonty-~hia looking seeming to express 

* clearly " What , can’t you do it without me ? ” — he would look 
c carefully at the gun in every direction, and when he had 

* found the point where his power could be best applied , he 

* put his head to it and cave it a push, as if to weigh the op- 

* position , then followed another mightier push , and if that 

* did not suffice, a third, giren with tremendous force, almost 

* invariably nuaed the gun out of its fixed position and sent* it 

* on. He would then retire with the air of ConolanuB, when 
1 he said to Aufidius, * Alone l did it I* — a more valuable ally 
‘ than ConolamiB, because he said nothing and was always 

* willing ” — The enemy thought that the heavy guns could not 
be brought up, and relying on their security, they held out 
until they discovered their mistake. “ The Brigadier,” says 
Col Jack, ” was recommended to leave his eighteen pounders 

* on the other side of the River Beeas , he, however, determined 

* to take them on as for as possible , and by extraordinary ma- 

* nagement and exertion he succeeded in taking them all the 

* way They turned out as the European soldiers quaintly 
f remarked to be the really influential politicals ” The sight 
of them was enough for the enemy, who succumbed just m 
time to save their fortress from demolition. We wish that 
Colonel Jack had written more — but as we have before said, 
bis « Bix views” tell the story plainly enough , and very valua- 
ble bits of history they are. 

The last work on our liBt is a German publication, which only 
made its appearance after we had proceeded some way in our 
present article, and to which, therefore, we can not devote ail 
the space and the attention which otherwise it would have 
demanded at our hands. The author of the Bnefe aus Indien 
was Dr Hoffineister, the medical attendant of Prince Walde- 
mar of Prussia. He fell, on the plains of Ferozshah, and 
obtained for himself a niche in the memorable despatch of 
the Commander-In-Chief, written after that great battle 
The work, which consists of a senes of letters and a few 
extracts from a journal written in India denves a melancholy 
interest from the circumstances of the early death of the 
accomplished writer It is but a slender volume, published 
of course under great disadvantages, and m no wise, a mark 
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for the criticism of a generous reviewer Still there are 
many passages worthy of translation, and some which, having 
translated, we may ennoh the present article by transferring 
to our pages— the more especially as we shall be the first to 
introduce the work to the Indian reader 

A brief biographical memoir of Dr Hoffmeiater is prefixed 
to his work, we translate the words of the editor — 


* Werner Hofflneister was bom in Brunswick, on the 14th of March 
1819 His parents resided there unfed the year 1887 when his father who 
had been until then preacher to the parish of St Peter was transferred to 
Wolfenbuttel as member of the Consistory Werners childhood was passed 
m the unruffled quiet of a comfortable home until the death of his father 
in 1832 but the natural cheerfulness of the boy soon overcame the pain of 
that affliction 

From early youth his chief delight was in the fresh and varied charms of 
nature He was fond of roaming with his young companions through the 
neighbouring forests and mountains to collect plants and insects or his 
time was passed in tending and feeding a number of living creatures with 
which he peopled the house and offices Sparrows and titmice young 
jackdaws and owls taken from the church steeple mice and hats, were the 
principal constituents of his menagerie An owl that had had its legs 
broken through the brutality of a steeple warder was the subject of his 
first chirurgical experiments and the poor things sufferings wept near to 
extinguish the incnnatLon he had already conceived to adopt the medical 


Amidst these occupations the regular education which Ins quick capacity 
eagerly craved was by no means neglected The ancient languages and 
in an especial manner mathematics and geography inspired him with a 
lively interest but a love for natural history still continued to he his ruling 
predilection and was strengthened and promoted by the kindred tastes of 
an elder brother and by the hints and counsels of a scientific friend. The 
diligent perusal of hooks of travels and frequent excursions in the neigh 


bounng Hartz mountains gradually extended the circle of his contempW 
taons, and heightened his desire to see more remote regions and become 
acquainted with their peculiar nature Already it was a subject of painful 
reflection to him that the future seemed to offer so little prospect of gratify 
mg this his most longing desires 

In the last year of his school-course he had resolved on applying himself 
to the study of medicine and after his mother's death by way of preparing 
himself for the university he entered the Collegium Carolinum of Bruns- 
wick when he became a dose and diligent student of anatomy botany, and 
mineralogy In the spring of 1839 he left Brunswick to begin his acade- 
mic career in the university of Berlin which m addition to its superior 
reputation, afforded him opportunity to enjoy the advice and aid of his 
uncle, Professor Lichtenstein to whom he was mainly indebted for the 
guidance of his studies. He profited with equal diligence by the lectures 
of Muller, Witsoherlioh, Kunth and Weiss and with his increasing know- 
ledge grew his love for the department of smenoe he had ohoean. 

From Berlin he proceeded to the university of Bonn, where the habits 
of academic life and the society of a large circle of friends enabled his 
lively cheerful character to develop its full bloom and vigour Numerous 
journeys in the districts about the valley of the Rhine, Switzerland, the 
South of France and Holland, afforded ample grafcfication to his appetite 
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for foreign seen**, and enAMedhim greetiy to extend and enriob the com 
paw of his soientiflc acquirements. He made c&hgeni use of scientific 
establishments, museums, hospitals and cluneal courses, and profited much 
by the acquaintance he made in Montpellier with Maroel de Senes, 
Laflemand, and Kuinofts. HU mediosl knowledgs was enlarged and <xm 
gohdated in Bonn br his academic and private interoonree with Nasre, 
Harises and Von Ibell, by oopmns experiment and aotualpractiee 

In like manner were spent the last years of hn student course m the 
Bqrlin Academy, to which he returned in Michaelmas 1841 hut the sud 
den death of a younger aster, to whom be was greatly attached, was a 
stunning Mow to his mind. His spirits were for a while quite broken, and 
be sank into a brooding melancholy, shunning every recreation, and pur- 
suing his professional studies from little else then a sense of duty He 
was now attending the clinical course of Busch, and Dr Behrendt'a ortho- 
pedic establishment, and little as the details of practical medicine were 
adapted to restore his former serenity he applied himself to them. w?.th 
great industry and self-command. A considerable portion of his timfc was 
fumuftaneously devoted to a work on earthworms, written first as a thews for 
baa doctor's degree, and afterwards enlarged and published m a separate 
form. The lecturers of Schonlem Wegner, and Heeker gave renovated 
strength to his love for science and completed his undergraduate course. 

Thoroughly grounded on the principles of medical science and practice, 
and furnished with a copious store of knowledge m the department of natu 
nl science, he left Berlin in the autumn of 1843 after taking lue doctors 
degree, and set out for London and Pans. He remained three months m 
the former capital, where he employed the time not only in improving bis 
scientific acquirements, but also in seeking an opportunity to visit India 
as surgeon to a ship His efforts having been unsuccessful, he tried to 
obtam an appointment m Pam as superintendent and physician of a colony 
in Malacca , but this scheme too fiuldd, after baring nearly reached the 
jpowt of fuUUment Disappointed and desponding be returned to his 
native land, where fortune that seemed to have wholly forsaken bun, sod 
dandy gratified his wishes in an unexpected manner His Royal Highness 
Ponce Waldemar of Prussia was preparing for his tour in the East, Dr 
Hof&neister was recommended by Humboldt, Schonlem, and Lichtenstein 
to Ms Royal Highness, and received by him as his medical attendant In 
that honourable and desirable post the longing desires he had cherished 
from his boy-hood upwards received the amplest fulfilment His varied and 
sound acquirements, his youthful buoyancy of mind and his vigorous eon 
atziotion seemed to warrant the most favourable hopes for the prosperous 
and useful issue of his travels. Thus with the most cheering prospects of 
the immedia t e and remote future he left his native country to find at the 
end of bis long journey— when its penis end hardship had been success- 


It IS well known that Prince Waldemar, under the tra- 
velling title of u Count Bavensberg,* came out* with a few 
attendants, by the overland route, visited Ceylon and Madras, 
and then came on to Calcutta. We are sorry to say that they 
did not greatly enjoy their sojourn m the last-named place. 
Dr Hoffinmeter thus describes the “ City of Palaces *— 

We were received m the palace of the Ooveroof-Oenera], Lord Hard- 
•?,» regal mansion, finer thsn the readaoee of many a Hetman Sovereign 
sleutta is a city w#h which I should pot Uk» to make s lengthened to- 
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qaaintaaee Iris a medley of 13 m most sumptuous palaces and the" most 
wretched bamboo hovels and the population consists of elements no fees 
maumilsr Baft you hate red thrown coolies or palanquin bearers, running 
about all day with the heavy pole on their bare shoulders, and dirty Maho- 
medaaa driving their carts mwe of bamboo®, clumsily tied together with 
creaking solid wooden wheels, and drawn by a pair of shabby oxen yonder 
go the most elegant equipages to be seen in the world, elegant ladies within 
them and on the outside Indian liveries of the most beautiful studs glitter- 
mg with gold the horses too are of the finest Arab blood —the greafctt 
gorg*M»Be» and the greatest poverty the greatest pnde and the greatest 
servility Hie efequette of the fashionable world exercises a despotic sway 
in this city to which everybody must submit To go about on foot is conn 
dared highly ungented , it is done only by the brown Hindus of the lowest 
castes. Expectable people ride either in palanquins or in carnages 
The countless servants in the palace, who watch every step yon make but 
wham yon cannot make use of to execute a single order since you cannot 
get tHbm to understand you here strike one as being greater nuisances than 
ever I felt them to be before. It is enough to drive you mad to ask for a 
glass of water when you are thirsty, and have a bottle of ink brought 
you by the servant The uniforms of these handsome brown fellows are 
however exceedingly sumptuous and tasteful. Most of them wear scarlet 
jackets, laced with gold on the breast and scarlet turban ds with white 
crowns. The upper servants are old men with handsome white beards that 
set off to great advantage their long red garments adorned with a pro- 
fusion of gold embroidery The runners, grooms and coachmen have 
shorter dark Idas frocks, dark blue tor bands, red in the middle, aad short 
white breaches The keepers of the silver plate, the treasurer and his upper 
«nd under servants wear white frocks, blue abashes, and white caps, with 
blue centres The total number of servants required m the palace of the 
Government ib 872 


The climate is here exquisitely vernal * although the difference in com* 
panson with Ceylon is considerable enough for there are few flowers hew 
at present and the trees are at least partially divested of leaves notwithstand- 
ing this the heat about noon is very bewildering and one cannot venture out 
of doors before four m the afternoon About that hour the movement begins 
m the course, a wide street on the nver side, that is kept moist by continual 
watering and where the fashionable English assemble in carnages or on 
horseback all dressed m the most finished style The promen alters salute 
and return salutes, and work their way through the throng which is often 
very considerable, especially about five o dock As surely as every wen bred 
man takes his second breakfast about one o dock, and his siesta about three 1 " 
so surely will he be seen about five o clock on the course in an elegant 
ndmg costume with white gloves- After this he has to encounter the labo- 
rious task of dressing for dinner and the exertion of eating it, and towards 
nine or half past nine the hard day s work of the man whose business is 
to enjoy life is ended He may then stretch himself out on the sofa and 
smoke a cigar, until the time for sleep is come and he lies down in his 
foorpost bed, with guess Curtains andmore than a dozen pillows. 


We have BOt many amongst us “ whoi© business it is to 
ezgoy life** There w in all probability not another city in the 
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world containing so few. There could ocarcely, indeed, be 
fewer Our barmen » to get through ear daily work, arid to 
nufem life, as beet we can. 

1%e following passage con tame the Prussian’* idea* of Euro- 
pean life in the Upper Pwmnoes We can not help smiling 
at the derUjou with which he treats oar English method of pre- 
serving health. Jaoqnement thought that he waa wiser, on 
tab more, than we riobd Englishmen , bat he died (after a very 
abort trial) with all his sew systems m his head and his mfalli- 
blfi remedie* m hi* camel-trunks — 


» The rattteaaaf life under these teoeedhu^y artifiolal eacuttiHtSjnm* differs 
greatly from that winch is usual with u*. One cannot remain in the open 
sir longer than until about nine o (dock, or tan at the utmost an English 
WM*r» at least will never venture out of doors after that hour German 
cotistotu toons, mat hash from Europe, suffer no injury at all from the heat 
I have often drawn m the open au until eleven o dock without my bail 
consequences, though the dangers of aach a proceeding were Bet before me 
m the meet faunal colours. It is a part of the English character to Btick 
fast to a belief once established No one goes out of doom after use m 
the morning oar before five m the afternoon, on the other hand it is conn 
dared quite a matter of course to eat a vary substantial meal three tames a 
day, and to drink a great lot of the headiest wine and beer as if no danger 
was te be apprehended on that sown. In my opinion it would do no barm 
to move about a little more at aQ tomes, and even during the heat nay 
with such well famished tables a larger allowance of exercise would he so 
much the better 

After sunrise a nutn sees whatever is worth seeing in the way of nature 
c? art, takes* hath, and disease for breakfast after which he finds the lady 

the house xn the music room, where some music ra performed and the 
company ta& about Italian and German composers. The yapp nnfortu 
n&tely » generally out of tune, and m no very brilliant condition the rust 
slaying havoc w*tb the wires, notwithstanding its three finger thick cover 
mg of name. Next wboew has tune to do ao goes to sleep for a few more 
boors. About one or two odock the company assemble again in the 
dnuognwm for a second meal, which » again followed by an afternoon 
pap, until the borae* and carnages are brought out about five o dock. The 
bm is sttD very oppressive, and the west wind covers both carnage and 
gad<w with tbmk grey dust, ao that one is glad to find tune before dinner for 
another bath pad toilette About seven, people eit down to dinner there 
are usually eome ladies present, among wham each gentleman of distinction 
u pnvwiudy introduced to that one whom he is to lead to table 

There waa Seldom any lack of Society, for the social propensities inter* 
rupted by the heat of the day make up for lost tame in the evening, and 
one raadfy foils in with the custom of them dinners, which seem very well 
adapted to the emmawtanoea of the climate But what can he said far 
the balls which are each gnat favourites in the very height of the hot sea- 
son? The Anglo Indiana an passionately addicted to dancing and it is at 
these balls that by for the largest concourses of persons are to be wen, 
«nce the ^invitations to them ate dealt out with leas rigorous esdumvemm 
than those to the dinners. The oddest figures are to be aeon at these 
aeaembhes, ladies, part the bloom of youth, with their gray hair themed 
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4 2« take pals* te dano* something which, to ew greet eeaqfptor 

ishere eeSed apo&a, and then there «r® rtwmg beautmeof 18 or J 4, *Ub 
all fee airs ef mature women, and often wfih trtifieMl ro«e cm (hn cfea&s 
BHW 0 tiie natural ones disappear very easily in tins dmuite. 

Therosm may be totentto, but when in arch* ter eoooeela dash of Tutor 
blood, that gms a little tm« of brow* to the oorojieitKm, a coaftaf of V 
white of egg and chalk is 1cm upon the he*, then indeed the arte o# the 
toilette ere earned rather too for for our European notions and certainly 
I should have held the asstttum that such tbnqp are done to be a dander, 
bad I! sot cotmxoed myself of to truth of the fact by a dose eeratinf of 
some white lac q ue r ed taffies.” 

We muet just remark upon this, that the story about the 
painting must be token with a little abatement. It is at least 
a u exaggeration 

$pfore approaching Calcutta we ought to have made the 
annexed bnef extract relative to the sojourn of the Prussian 
party at Madras, we now give the passage though somewhat 
out of place; for it w one that ought to he read and reflected 
upon — 

" On the SSd of December we r eached Madras, a wonderful city To car 
tinning a wanted only mountain seenarv to be mute inoaiMsrftW Lard 
Hay (Tweeddale} the Governor, vacated Jus whole palace for us, and went 
into the country without giving himself much concern about us. The undo 
and pomposity of the Enghsh nobility is stall mare insufferable here m India 
than in London, for here people grte toffieetves the tin of prmoes, who 
m their native country would have played but a subordinate part. One 
advantage at least I owd to this woomstooe, ibr It saved me a deal of irk 
some formalities, and the only things that bored me were sundry dozens of 
red and white dad servants, armed with fly-fiappeie and peacock's tails dpt 
followed me incessantly with stealthy steps whatever way I moved " 

Much more might have been said upon this subject The 
fact is, that Prince Waldemar and his state were treated most 
eeurviiv by tbe Governor of Madras. We have heard a great 
deal about this matter, and are almost tempted to tell the 
whole story— including an account of a certain drive w a 
hired bandy , but we cannot tiSbrd to gossip at Hie end of so 
long an article 

Our next extract relates to the society of Simla. Our read- 
ers will smile at the Prussian's account of the English Church 
Service, the secret of his contempt appears to reside m the 
fact that he did not understand the language. There a a touch 
of interne gnflhriam, too, m the allusion to the presents of the 
Indian chiefs — 

“On to 4th of September we armed m Simla, the English watering 
place. It N full of English officer* who reside there with then fomffies 
for health sake Tha deration of its arts is to same as tot of Kamethal j 
but the latter v only m an incipient state, and contains scarcely a score of 
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Englishmen and no ladies at all except Mr Wilson's danghter In Simla, 
on tbe other hand there are some 150 officer* residing the half of whom are 
married and have families of daughter* or niece* Besides theie there are 
many widows here and solitary married ladies who indemnify themselves forthe 
absence of their lords by means of balls and other entertainments • • * 

After 5 o clock every evening, according to Indian custom the liveliest 
hustle sets in especially m the wide street before our hotel, called the 
' Course ”* 

No one ventures to appear there who cannot exhibit a handsome horse, 
very white linen the neatest frock coat or uniform and white gloves People- 
must dress expressly to take an airing Every body is mounted, and even 
the fair sex appear on the most high mettled Arab coursers Ladies are 
often seen dashing along the street at a smart gallop followed by three 
or four officers in elegant uniforms Old ladies are earned about in 
jampans * * • 

Dinners and balls followed one upon the other a masked hall too vyas 
got up Fortunately I was excused from appearing in costume There 
was some thought of putting me into the dress of a mountain lady but 
it was given np because I would not submit to have my beard cut off 
Besides this there were certain deficiences which it would have been very 
difficult to supply The partv was a very merry one for there is a great 
number of hearty old ladies here who caper through a polka with incredible 
spirit laden with whole beds of dowers But they did not figure as I 
had been told they would as Dianas or Grates but in very pretty old 
fashioned costumes farthingales and brocade and the elderly gentlemen 
were dressed in corresponding fashion Tbe cOBtumes were very cleverly 
managed and selected with taste I he oriental babibmeDts were likewise 
very rich and accurate to a degree not easily to be equalled elsewhere for 
there were officers there from the remotest quarters of India men who had 
been in the Punjab Sindh and Afghanistan the great propensity of the 
Indian princes for present making had of course furnished these gentlemen 
fath abundance of costly wares, which they could only make use of on 
occasions of this kind 

It must not however be supposed that there was any lack of young 
ladies for prov ident relations fail not to collect here every thing in the 
shape of young and marriageable nieces and cousins that can be Bwept 
together from the plain for matches being of course frequent m a place 
where so many agreeable officers take up their abode only with a 1 tew to 
amusement Last week we had two weddings It ib not the custom here 
any more than in England to have great festu ities on these occasions 1 he 
marriage ceremony is performed in a shabby little church to which you 
must go an hour before the commencement of the service in order to get 
a place I cannot say 1 was much edified by my attendance there for there 
was only a lot of psalms read the manner being for the clergyman to 
rc*d the first verse, end the congregation the next one and so on alternately 
1 ben follow endless long prayers which are three or four times repeated 
tbe congregation turning round and kneeling down before their seats and 
coveting their faces with both lands The clergyman does the same Last 
of all come the gospel and epistle followed by a string of remarks that 
stand in lieu of the sermon 1 have privately made up my mind not 
to cute tbe church again, for I observed that the root has a great rent 
in it and may \ ery soon fall in ” 

With one more extract we bring to a dose our notice of 
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Dr HofFraeiater’a volume* and with it, indeed, we may conclude 
our own overgrown article The following letter was wntten 
from Hrifidki, on the 20th of December, 1845 It is the 
last m the senes In a few hourB the writer was a corpse — 

Mudki SO th December —We arrived at the village of Mudki on the 
morning of the 18th after three days forced marches with the English 
army which consists of 13 regiments of infantry 5 regiments of cavalry, 
and 7 batteries Shortly before we entered the village it was reported that 
the Sikhs were advancing and several shots were heaid , but the light 
irregular cat airy drove back the enemy s detachments bo that the English 
took possession of the village without opposition The tents were quickly 
pitched but the vast mass of baggage with which thousands of camels, 
elephants and bullock carts were loaded had not yet arrived when all was 
again m commotion Leawng the hasty mca[ they had begun to snatch 
theVvalry burned to their horses and the weary and footsore infantry 
(they had marched 40 English miles in two days) were started from their 
wiitfflif ketties by the new Fbe Sikbe sty? marcftfng against us /he 
English troops hurried to meet them in double quick time I was left 
behind in the camp my horse being dead beat A few minutes before 
4 o clock the battle began with a murderous discharge of grape from the 
Sikh batteries The atmosphere was thick and sultry and all was wrap- 
ped up in smoke and horrible dost No enemy was visible only his 
position was discoverable by the flash of the guns The cannonade conti- 
nued for two hourB after which the Sikh infantry came to the charge 
with the bayonet but weie thrice driven back It was not until night had 
fully set in that the enemy quitted his position seventeen cannons and 
three standards were taken Only one Sikh was made prisoner, but their 
loss in killed and wounded was very great. 

Some regiments remained on tbe field of battle to cover the removal of 
the wounded among whom there were many officers To my unspeakable! 
delight the Prince and the Counts made their appearance again without '’a 
scratch tliongh the) had been in the thick of the fire I had been horrified 
by a report that one of them had fallen Three of my good friends were 
buried this day one of them waB amongst the ablest surgeons m the 
army Another surgeon had lmth his legs shot off 

Yesterday morning after a sleepless night X went to the field of battle 
with a detachment of troops to aBBist in removing the wounded that still 
lay on the ground Unluckily I was obliged to leave my horse behind 
Scarcely had we reached the field when we were met by a large body of 
troops « hich had been ordered to retreat with all speed in consequence of 
the advance of the enemy s cavalry Notwithstanding this the officer who 
commanded the detachment continued his march for another good half 
mile Suddenly, juat as we were giung dnnlc to the first poor wounded 
wretches we came up with and were preparing to remote them a cloud of 
dust was Been on the horizon and several shots were heard The officer 
ordered his men to fall into line but tbe dread of the Sikhs was too great, 
and the natu e soldiers took to their heels one and all, and with such speed 
that I could not keep up with them I followed the road I guessed to be 

• Since this notice was written, a translation <*f Dr Haffmeistert hook, hr Mrs 
Austin, has been advertised by Mr Bentley, so that a will won fcTita Emriinh 
dress, into our reader's hands. 
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the right one* at a quick ran for wm two after which t h* ground 

became ae sandy that my strength foiled, and I bad great reason to foar 
I should not get w> quickly ow the three mifta that m still before me. 

Meanwhile the firing wt* cetnfog nearer, and with ft the cloud of duet 
that co nc ealed the earthy With great dftReefty I dewed another half 
mik, end k*d jott etreagth enough left to bargain with the driver of an 
elephant landed with dead bodies to stop and tote neeUh Be dragged 
me up <m 9e antaaPs beck, after which f fourted, and when 1 came to my- 
self agam I found I an m the canto. A sound sleep toon made me iH 

right again* 

Th» morning a dca&bedy was brought to our tent accompanied by an open 
letter, eap ree s i o g the welter's regret (hat Const Von OnoUbad fallen in the 
battle The feta men however wu a catholic pneat who had accompanied 
an Inah regiment. I had seen him stretched on the ground and recognised 
him by his long black beard, which had led to the mistake. He wm chop- 
ped aft to pieces with sword cuts , 

To-day atlaataoms of the poor wounded fellows who had lam twtf days 
and nights on the held of battle, were brought into the camp,— the same 1 
helped to look for yesterday Not for from the spot where I had been a 
ahgntfy wounded soldier baa had both hi* hands cut off Mine, thank God, 
remain whole, and I have been obliged to Stir them briskly , for there u a 
gnat want of surgeons in the hospital. 

To-morrow the army marches for Ferosepore, and I am confident we shaft 
come off well since the troops have received still further reinforcements 
To our speedy meeting p 

Brief were Dr Hoffineiater’a experiences of military life and 
miKUry adventure. War Has its dangers even for amateurs , 
and Prroee Waldetnar himself but narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion. That iliustnmie personage, when the last received mail 
*r*8 despatched from Marked, wm enjoying the homage and 
partaking of the hospitality of our own countrymen — homage 
and hospitality rendered without stmt He has fought beside 
the Qovernor-General on the plains of India, he has dined 
with the Court of Director* in the City of London, and 
may now discourse to aU the princes of Europe, not as a 
mere book-worm or parionr-polmcian, on that moat wonderful 
phenomenon of the age — the British power m the east , and 
even detail, with something of pnde, his own experiences of 
military life and adventure in Hindustan. 
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Art. VIL — 1 Paper* relating to Hu Article* if Agreement 
concluded between the British Government and the Lahore Dur* 
bat on l&A December* 1846, for the admmutratum of the 
Lahore State, during the mxnonty of the Maharajah Dhvtip 

Singh * 

Evert Englishman us supposed to be acquainted with the 
laws of hia country, and there are very few who would not 
have us to suppose also that they are acquainted with its poli- 
tics Since the days of the Athenians, never did a people 
take more cognisance of their rulers* acts than our own coun- 
trymen. The great family of Englishmen planted beyond tbe 
Atlantic, who caricature us in every thing, have made this 
peculiarity ridiculous, and divided themselves off into two great 
classes of which ** The President of the United States * has 
one all to lumBelf, while the other ib given up to “ the free and 
enlightened electors ” who first choose, and then look after him 
The French trace it, of coarse, to the climate of Great Britain, 
whose gloomy inspiration engenders politics eleven months 
out of twelve, ana attains its climax, suicide, in November 
We may, however, be excused if we attribute it to that love 
of liberty, which liberty itself produces , to a determination 
not lightly to give up the rights and institutions which one 
by one were wrung from time and arbitrary government 
but, on the contary, to lose no opportunity which the course-* 
of events, and the difficulties of our rulers may offer to ex- 
tend and improve them Thus English bills have rarely want- 
ed either in or oat of the Commons House, thoughtful 
TtsAftfe. ttows KVltlftJW/tR,, tiuVJl 

and expound their good or evil to the people But it is 
equally true that this very vigilance over exclusive British 
interests, proved, in an age of false political economy, for 
many years, the baue of our own colonies, and amongst them, of 
British India, to the latter in exact proportion as charters 
limited the authority of the Court of Directors, and brought 

* The following article waa written for our last number but circumstance* prevent- 
ed it* being inserted therein It 4* not however too late since we both hope and be- 
lieve that the readers of the Calcutta Review are among those who never deem it too 
late to inquire into the truth. The Lahore Btae Book indeed involves principles wtuoh 
can never be out of date and die present paper will, we trust, be found to throw anew 
light upon the darkest passages of the Kashmir rebellion and the trial of Lai Singh. 
The almost Pisrune reflections on die impolicy of leaving the Ram at Lahore, here, 
as all our readers know, been since amply justified and ao far from sympathizing with 

tbe bereaved mother” we rqtoioe over the emancipated child, and should have been 
glad if the firebrand of the Pnmab had been utterly etilogsushed ha Hindustan, instead 
of being merely damped at Slukoporah 
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the East ladies in contact with the English legislature. The 
very patriots and liberal party of our own island were the au- 
thors of every illiberal and ruinous measure towards India , 
and it is not too much to assert, that if the same narrow 
spirit of legislation* which lost us Anjenca, had been unfortu- 
nately let loose on British India, every one of its provinces 
must hove long canoe shared the Bite of Dacca. The little 
interest taken % the people of England, for so long a period, 
in Anglo-Indian affairs, cannot therefore he wondered at We 
are really inclined to think, that it is sNIy since “ the Kabul 
catastrophe," that even the newspapers of the United Kingdom, 
(which are always ahead of the age,) have admitted this vast 
continent into their columas , and any one of the young 
Baboos of Calcutta who pushes his English researches into 
« Hansard," cannot fail to come to the conclusion that the 
Board of Control was originally founded as a Chapel of Ease 
to the two Houses of Parliament , to nd them of the trou- 
ble, the responsibility, and even the very name of India. 
The Peers and Commoners could not afford a debate upon 
any thing lees than a renewal of the charter and only that 
because it was supposed to turn “ the balance of power" 
between the two great Island parties. So they paid a good- 
natured Lord to take from eighty to one hundred millions of 
subjects off their hands 1 

In this point of view the bite Akbar Khan may not impossi- 
bly be regarded by the next generation of natives as the great 
benefactor of their country , and the stunning calamity which 
overtook us in Afghanistan takes its place in history as a most 
fortunate occurrence. 

We have been led into these reflections by the appearance of 
the “Lahore Blue Book,” and the marked attention with 
which it has been received at home and here If “ Blue 
Books" are not altogether a recent invention, (that of the 
Nepalese war is the first we are aware of), reading them , decidedly 
is , and we venture to say even now that many an Englishman 
of education has peered into the secrets of the moon through 
Lord Rosse's telesoqpe, who feels no wish to gain an insight into 
the dark diplomacy of this Eastern empire. **The war in 
Afghanistan first got the pages of an Indian “ Blue Book " cut 
by the public The amour propre of John Bull was wounded 
by so disgraceful a reverse , his good nature was exhausted by 
such r senes of blunders , and his strong good sense insisted 
on bung told what business the Governor-General of India 
had ever found m Khorasesa. The explanation 4Hmt©d was 
anything but satisfactory , and the people of England have 
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locked with suspicion ever since upon the smaHest military 
movement in this country Lord Ellenborough would scarcely 
have been allowed the relaxation of playing at soldiers without 
rendering an account of the game. And aasnredly the war in 
Sindh did not tend to lessen this anxiety, or show the super- 
fluity of “ Bine Books though “ the Commentary on the 
Conquest ” has since disclosed that u the totals truth” is not 
always to be found therein. 

The hard-fought battles on the Satie; once mote alarmed the 
English public. They could not understand why British 
India should be invaded peaceful British India which for 
nearly a century had been invading every state within its reach. 
Something must certainly be wrong somewhere , and the 
“ Blue Book” had better dear it up 1 The ” Bine Book ” did 
dear it np It took the highest ground ever yet taken by a 
Governor-General of India , for it expounded the doctrine that 
peace was the policy, and war the last alternative of the para- 
mount power 

Thus it has happened that hitherto “ Blue Books” have been 
in effect the apologies of the government. They have been 
hopefully looked for by the honest to dear up what wanted 
explanation, maliciously watched for by partisans as inex- 
haustible magazines of suicidal admissions, and unrepresentable 
opinions. 

The “ Lahore Blue Book” now before ns commences, we 
trust, a more auspicious era. Its publication was not actually 
required. Little reserve and no mystery has shrouded the past 
year's politics of the North West Frontier The great 
event of the ** Book” itself,— (the trial and deposition of 
Rajah Lai Bing), took place in open day , unbiassed military 
men were associated with the political officers in judgment, 
and the court was filled with impartial auditors and spectators, 
European and native. However remarkable, therefore, the 
event might be, the reason* of it were not to seek, and the 
changes which ensued the improved relations which we gamed 
with our Sikh neighbours, followed as a matter of course 
and have never been blamed except for moderation The 
only enemies of the treaty of the 16th December were the 
advocates of annexation, of which no Blue Book could decide 
the policy or impolicy, nor any one else be in so good a 
position to judge as those who rejected it 

Hence it is probable that few politicians awaited the Lahore 
Blue Hook with any great curiosity or would have been much 
disappointed or surprised if none had appeared. Yet we find 
on perusal that its suppression would have been an irreparable 
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loss. Why w this f We are presented With little unexpected 
information > no new use is made of facts, with which we were 
before acquainted, and the only contemporary doubt which 
these letters have solved for the benefit of history is, whether 
the position of Sheikh Imam-fcd-din m Kashmir was that of 
a liberator or a rebel , whether it was an ambitious Governor, 
or an alarmed people, who opposed the transfer of tbe province 
to Maharajah Golab Singh This latter point was indeed of 
considerable interest* affecting deeply, as it did, the prospect of 

§ ood from a sovereign created by ourselves. But for beyond 
be satisfaction even of knowing that the Kashmir rebellion 
was neither a national insurrection, nor a religious war, is that 
which we derive from a public repudiation ex-cathedrd of the 
doctrines of aggression, double government, and the elasticity of 
treaties. The voice of public opinion has long been lifted 
against these abuses, ana nowhere oftener or more loudly than 
m the “ Calcutta Revieic but this authoritatn e washing of 
the hands for ever of them, this confession of a faith m better 
things by tbe Anglo Indian Government, is a triumph , a very 
memorable concession which will be looked back to and quoted, 
and winch no intoie Governor-General will have the evil 
courage to retract. 

With these prefatory remarks, we proceed to analyse the 
story of i he book 

By the 14 article of the Agreement concluded between the 
British Government and the Lahore Durbar on the 11th 
March 1846, the occupation of Lahore by the British troops 
was positively limited to 41 the current year 1846 ” Many consi- 
derations entered into this stipulation First and foremost, the 
occupation of Lahore was for the express purpose of giving 
breathing time to tbe Sikh chiefs and Queen, and enabling them 
to establish a strong Government over their broken army , for 
which a year seemed at that time amply sufficient And if a 
year should not prove sufficient , then it would appear that the 
Government had not the confidence of the chiefs and people , 
and to support it longer, would be re-enacting at Lahore the 
licensed tyranny of Lucknow and Hyderabad How deeply 
Lord Hardmge felt that the day for double Government was 
passed, we shall see presently m his letters. 

A second reason for limiting the occupation to a year was 
the necessity of stimulating the Durbar and Queen to exer- 
tion , ^and warning them not to rely on foreign aid beyond the 
stipulated time. And lastly we understood the article in ques- 
tion to be a solemn pledge to the Sikh nation of the honesty 
of our intentions that we really desired nothing better than 
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that they should enjoy their own country and power in inde- 
pendence and that as soon as ever they felt themselves able 
to walk alone, we would relax our grasp upon the state and 
retiring within our own frontiers, resume those relations of 
anuty which they had suffered so severely for destroying 
** I am confident,” wrote the Governor-General on September 
3rd, 1846, to the Secret Committee, no “ permanent advantage 
to the interests of the Maharajah's Government would be 
derived from delay Such a course, notwithstanding the good 
terms on which the British troops have remained with the 
people, and the Sikh soldiery, would cause discontent to 
the troops, as well as the chiefs, and excite mistrust of the 
ultimate intentions of the British Government. It is therefore 
my intention to withdraw the troops at the end of December, 
in accordance with the Articles of Agreement made with the 
Lahore Durbar on the 11th March, by which the British force 
was not to be detained at Lahore beyond the expiration of the 
current year * 

Let ue now see, then, how far the expectation of forming a 
strong Sikh Government was realized, and the causes of its final 
disappointment 

There has been considerable ridicule lavished on the pro- 
fession made by the British Government of a desire “ to see 
a Sikh Government re-established which may be able to con- 
trol its army, protect its subjects, and willing to respect the 
rights of its neighbours yet we now find from the Blue Bool% 
that up to the 3d of September, both Lord Haxdinge and the 
officiating agent at Lahore, (Mr John Lawrence) considered 
that it was quite feasible, and depended only on the good or ill 
behaviour of the Vizier during the next four months — 

** If the next four months be diligently employed in completing their 
military arrangements I anticipate no events which can render it an expe- 
dient course to prolong the occupation of Lahore by the British troops 

1 he opinion of Mr Lawrence as to the prospect of establishing a per- 
manent Sikh Government, after the British troops withdraw from Lahore, 
is as satisfactory ae I had any reason to expect The main difficulty m 
carrying on a Government will consist in satisfjing the expectations of the 
( hie/s who, having received large isgbire from the favour or the fear of 
the various rulers m the Punjab, during the last live years of anarchy, 
are unwilling to submit to the reductions which justice ana state necessity 
demand These necessary measures of economy if enforced by any 
Minister, would have caused the same chiefs to combine against him , ana 
there can be no doubt that Rajah Lai Sragh in the performance of this 
duty has made many enemies each chief resenting the minister's act as a 
personal injury to himself, and being probably disposed to revenge hie 
wrong by those violent and vindictive means resorted to in all countries, 
but more especially in the East The life of the Vuner must, therefore, he 
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co&udcred m danger Of tbi* dashes ha u w«il mthm. sad b» term* d»- 
poMd to secure ftp p*r*<m by mirounding him re lf with Alstons and 


Erwy act of »Jh> Brituh Go¥wnroeot will be earefiaily shaped, so as to 
gire the ateaeMr *Wj posslhte mtnort, and no means will be omitted, 
to pros* to tht Gorerasoent o£ theMthan^abthe susesnty of our advioa, 
and the iqjttrtiafrfr of our conduct, on ul points of conflicting tntsreet* 
tovmitt rat of the *rtt8ty 

A change of the Vtner m»y suddenly take place by eo*n* act of violence 
amular to those which have so frequently been committed of late yean at* 
Lahore , but snob « crime, however much to be deplored, will not, as I 
have before mnasfcfd, be decisive as to Ms rtoMkty ef a 8%kh Govern 
matt There ta, I behave a vary strong desire on the part of the chiefs 
and tiw people to pr es et r e tfaerr national institutions and the Big ; and if 
the selfish dm and corebnmtwns of the chiefs agamat the Government 
can admit of a compromise, and a regular system of paying the army 
should be adopted, 1 aee no cause why a permanent Sikh Government may 
not bo established.” 

From the above extract we gather that the Governor Gene- 
ral ascribed the unpopularity of Kqjah Lai Singh to the rigid 
execution of hu duty in carrying out the retrenchments ren- 
dered necessary by the territorial losses of the Lahore state. 
If, however, we hare read the DeOu Gazette's Lahore news 
aright, the late Ybaer did not so much offend the Sikh chiefs 
by deprmng them of their jaghirs as by taking those jaghirs 
himself No man certainly, be his color what it may, hikes to 
be made poorer , bat the loss is either bearable or unbearable, 
according to the shape in which it comes. In the case before 
tut the popularity or unpopularity of reducing jaghurs in the 
Punjab, seems to ns to have depended very greatly on the 
honesty or dishonesty of the Minuter It was no new princi- 
ple , tor the Sikh Government has always been a confiscating 
Government and Runjtt Singh's avowed axiom was that 
there was no such thing as private property in the Punjab. 
Whatever wealth his chiefs possessed, (and he was lavish to all) 
was so much crown property deposited xn their hands , which 
might be demanded at any moment when the sirkar was poor , 
and almost invariably was pounced down upon when the fortu- 
nate poss e ss or died In the same way, Runjit Singh consi- 
dered it a land of moral duty to deposit more or less money an 
has treasury everyday and if, when he sat silent, and out of 


spirits, in toe Durban the courtiers standing around with joined 
hands enquired— "What ailed 2ns Highness Mvuy f" ft was 
no uncommon reply of has, that *it was nearly sunset, yet not a 
rupee bad been put Into the Moil Munder all the day r Twen- 
ty voices would on such occasions be raised saying ** Maharaj- 
ah my money is yours allow me to send Be. 1000 to the tree- 
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sury " “ Permit a slave who has been heaped with favors to 
return Be. 500,” " And I, fifty gold mohura.” “ And I twenty,” 
and bo on. The Vakil of every speaker wrote out a note of 
hand, they were signed amidst a general laugh, Bnnjit 
himself swept them up with a chuckle, and every body said 
to his neighbour as he left the Durbar, *< Was there ever 
auoh a wise man as the Maharajah ? 9 But then they all felt 
Bore that the money thus extracted really was going into the 
Moti Munder or Govtnd Ghur , the pnde of the Khalsa. And 
it is not impossible that the retrenchments of Bajah Lai Singh 
might have been as little objected to by those on whom they 
fell the heaviest, if he had honestly applied the proceeds to 
paying up the army, and consolidating the Baj Bat if we 
are *nghly informed, that what he took from the Sirdars, 
he either directly or indirectly appropriated himself, that he 
caused to be conferred on himself ana his relations jaghirs to 
the amount of between ten and fifteen lakhs of rupees per 
annum between the Jbylum and the Indus , that he meditated 
retiring to that Doab, and making himself independant, with 
Sirdar Sultan Mahomed Khan as his ally m Peshawur, and 
his cousin in Mooltan,* and that for every Sikh soldier whom m 
compliance with the treaty he discharged out of the regular 
army, he enlisted an Affghan, a Potowarl, or a Kohistam m 
his own body guard , then indeed we think that the unpopula- 
rity of Bajah Lai Singh is fully accounted for , and agree with 
the Governor-General, that “the life of the Vrner was to btf 
considered in danger ” Instead of striving smgle-mmdedly to 
uphold his own Government, and save rus country, he was 
secretly but steadily preparing for its dissolution and rum, 
and he endeavoured not so much to avert this calamity, as to 
take care it should fall as lightly as possible on himself His 
projects, in fact, were as inconsistent with prudence as with 
patriotism , and the only clue to their being conceived at all 
by a man, far from being deficient in ability, is, a possible ambi- 
tious hope that at the breaking up of the Pmyab, which must 
have followed a revolution, he might be raised to a throne like 
the Maharajah of Kashmir, and be made a piece of the wail 
of the British frontier 

It has been said that all this might have been foreseen , that 
nothing else could be expected from the Bajah’s previous 
career, and that the Bnstiah Government forgot its dignity, 
and sanctioned vice, when it elevated the Ham's paramour 

* Tho Rajftb a Attire to makt Min Bfasgvan Singh Nunn of Mooltu, ns, we 

belie™, the real reason of ** the differences with Penan Molnj 
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to the Vizarut. Hub is just one of those cases wherein half- 
informed people assume their own premises, and therv argue 
upon their own conclusion. It seems to hare been taken for 
granted that Rajah Lai Singh was as much set up by Lord 
Hardinge as Tofranil Hussein by Sir John Shore, or Chundd 
Lai by Sir George Barlow But it is high time that tins 
matter should he pat in itB right light. When the Army of 
the Sutlej was advancing upon Lahore, there was no Vizier in 
the Punjab, nor had there been since the murder of Jowahir 
Singh in September 1845 That event was most probably 
connived at by the Rani, with the view of replacing an 
upbraiding brother by a complying lover m the Vizarut , and 
Lai Bingos cowardice alone prevented the eonsnmmation.of 
the scheme. The more courageous woman urged him at once 
to make himself Vizier , but after assisting in the murder of 
two ministers, he had reason for considering it an unlucky 
office. He contented himself therefore with being "Kfil 
Mukhtar” or plenipotentiary , having the power but not the 
name of Vizier Thus it remained till the disasters of the 
Khslsa on the Sntlq, and the consequent disrepute of Rajah 
Lai Singh, obliged the Ram to summon Rajah Golab Singh 
from Jammd. The last of the Dograh brothers did not 
descend from the mountains to he the second man at the capital. 
He come upon entreaty, as the only man equal to the crisis , 
and he assumed the dictatorship at once. From the dictatorship, 
•he would have passed naturally to the Vizarut, had not the 
British authorities been honest, and cheaply nd the Punjab of 
him by making him king over the hills where he was in fact 
already lord and master By the expression “ had the 
British not been honest,” we mean, had they wished to sow 
the seeds of discord, and leave an opening for the annexation 
of the Punjab at a more convenient season, when they hod 
recruited their losses, and got up more guns and European 
regiments. For assuredly Golab Smgh would not have for- 
gotten the murder of Dhyan Smgh by the Smdhun-wallaiis, 
of Suchit Smgh by the Sikh army, of Hire Singh by the 
Rani and her paramour, or the exaction of ninety lakhs of 
rupees from himself when brought a prisoner to Lahore. All 
these things were to be revenged, vengeance would have 
raised up enemies and intrigues , and a revolution would have 
been just npe at the next Ousserah, or opening of the cold 
season! 

But to return Golab Singh's removal left the Vizarut 
vacant , and had either Lin'd Hardinge or his Agent, wished 
to nominate a Vizier, and make him a creature of his own, 
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then wonld have been the time But to have done so would 
have been in direct contravention of Act. XV of the treaty 
of 9th March by which the British Government disc laimed 
“ any interference in the internal administration of the Lahore 
States ” The Sikh chiefs were left to themselves to form a 
Government as they chose, a British force being moreover 
given them to enable them to do so The result was natural 
There was no great Sirdar whose rank entitled him to the 
post, nor any inferior one whose ability could raise him to 
it Dewan Dmanath, the only man about the court whose 
talents were equal to the emergency was looked down on as 
a Mutmddiy even by those who could not cope with him 
either in argument or influence The favourite of the Bam 
therefore had no difficulty in resuming, during peaceful British 
occupation, the position which he had had the address to 
achieve in more dangerous times , and he seems to have per- 
formed from the first all the functions of Vizier, though a 
reference to the Delhi Gazette will shew that he was not 
actually invested with the Vizarut, by the Queen, till five or 
si* months after he is said to have had that distinction con- 
ferred on him by the British Government T 

We have been led into this long digression for the sake of 
history to relieve Lord Hardinge and the political authorities 
from the unmerited odium of having connived at the intrigues 
of the Ram and the Vizier , and we hope that we have made 
it sufficiently plain that they hod no voice in the matter , and* 
would hive been equally bound to recognise and carry on 
business with the Court jester if the Sikh Sirdars had thought 
him wiser than themselves, oi the “ slave girl Mungla,^ if 
they had wished for the future to have a Petticoat dovem- 
ment in the Punjab 

Let us now return to the narrative We have seen that 
on the 3d September, 1846, there were still hopes of an 
establishment of an independant Government at Lahore , but 
m the some letter occurs the following passage — “ I do not 
( apprehend that Sheikh Imam fid-din will push his resistance 
‘ any further after the order he has received from Lahore, and 
1 from Lieut. Col Lawrence 

* The two forces of the Maharajah Golab Singh and the 
f Sheikh, being m presence of each other, may by accident come 

* to blows, but the interests of the two chiefs are opposed to such 
f a contingency, and by a letter recently received by Lieut. 

* Col Lawrence from the Maharajah Golab Singh, it is evident 

* he does not seem to expect a collision 9 ThiB refers to the 
transfer of the province of Kashmir to Maharajah Golab 
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Singh, agreed upon on the 16th of March 1846, but^hot 
jet fulfilled by the Sikh Government The whole story is 
told by the Govemoap-General xn letter No. 3, of the collection 
before us — 

No 3 

Tb « QovtrMT-Gtntral to the Soortt Committee. 

Simla September 19 1646 (No 40) 

(Extract) 

In the letters from Lahore of Mr J Lawrence the delay and suam 
cious conduct of Sheik Imamooddeen the Governor of Cashmere on the 
part of the Lahore Government, are adverted to and the measures taken 
oy the Durbar to procure the departure of the Sheik from Cashmere, are 
d&eribed. 

I forward dispatches of the Governor^General s Agent, reporting *the 
ultimate failure of Sheik Imamooddeen, to quit Cashmere at the promised 
tune and the occurrence of a collision between the troops of the Sheik and 
those of Maharajah Golab 8mg in which the latter were worsted with foe 
death of foe Vizier Luckpnt Eae and the dispersion of foe Maharajah s 
force 

The details of this affair as far as they are known, and foe previous 
conduct of foe Sheik Imamooddeen, are so fully given m foe enclosures 
of this dispatch, and foe other papers referred to, that it is not necessary 
for me to describe them m this place It u of more importance to consider 
the motives which may have induced Sheik Imamooddeen to put himself 
thus actively in opposition to foe British Government and Maharajah 
Golab Sing and to foe reiterated orders of foe Lahore Durbar foe conse- 
quences which may probably result from foie affair and foe measures 
which may he most expedient to adopt in referenoe to it 

From the first, Maharajah Golab Sum has expressed no apprehension 


From the first, Maharajah Golab Sing has expressed no apprehension 
about his obtaining foe occupation of Cashmere At Umnteir after foe 
completion of foe Treaty, he urged foot foe Durbar should take measures 
for putting him into possession of foe other districts made over to him 
and foe Hazarah , but he said that Sheik Moheeooddeen and he were on an 
under s ta nd i n g with each other and that his possession of Cashmere would 
be accomplished without difficulty Early in April, Moheeooddeen died 
and his son, Sbeik Imamooddeen, the former Governor of foe Julunder 
succeeded bun, Maharqah Golab 8mg stated that this would make no 
difference in his affaire, for that Sheik Imamooddeen wag, equally with his 
father w hta (Gdab Sing’s) interest. 

Accordingly, Maharajah Golab Sing sent a few regiments with Vmer 
Luckpnt Bae to take possession of foe district These regiments arrived 
at the same tune as Lord Elphinstone and Mr C Hardmge and were 
forthwith put in possession of foe Hurree Purbut, foe principal fort at foe 
capital four was on the 2 1st of April last 
Mihanyah Golab Sing would appear to have, at this time entered into 
negotiation with Sheak Imamooddeen, to put his troops into foe neighbour 
ingdutnets, and to hold foe Government of Cashmere under bum 
Sheik Imamooddeen states that, at the requisition of Maharajah Golab 
Sing he did nut his troops into those distrusts, and that he has a claim 
agwhst foe Maharajah for then- expenses. 


r*rW 


appears that they ei 


, it is impossible for us to know at 
in no satisfactory result The 1 
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required the departure of Sheik I in cmioo ddeen from Cashmere and seat 
email reinforcements under Vmer Butnoo to the support of Luokpat Bae 
At the same time, Maharajah Golab Sing seems to have made seme 
demands upon Sheik Imomooddoen, which the latter resisted and the 
Sheik under pretext of collecting balances of revenue and requiring a 
receipt and acquittance from Vizier Ludkput Rae delayed from week to 
week his departure from Cashmere 

The Lahore Durbar who had been continually pressed upon the subject 
of making over the transferred districts Cashmere included, to the Mahara- 
jah were directed to cause the immediate removal of Sheik Im&mooddeen 
When the Sheik stall delayed his return to Lahore the Durbar sent a 
special and pressing order by the hands of Dewan Hakim Hue and Vakeel 
Sohun Lull, peremptorily directing him to make over the district to the Mahar 
mi all, and to repair to Lahore where his accounts would be adjusted 
These perrons appear to have made unnecessary delay on the road and 
to«have only reached Rtyoune when the outbreak occurred, which is des- 
cribed as far as its details are known, in the in closures of thiB despatch 
On the news of the open rebellion of Sheik Imamooddeen reaching La- 
hore the Durbar sent off Sirdar Utter Sing Man, with other officers, to 
bring the Sheik away 

The result of the Sirdars mission cannot yet be known but it is not 
probable in the present posture of affairs, that it has been successful 
Deeply interested as the Lahore Burba* are m the fulfilment of all the 
provisions of the Treatv it can scarcely he supposed that they have mstigat- 
ed or countenanced the Sheiks proceedings and yet there is a strong nu 
press urn on tlie minds of all the British officers on the spot, that Sheik 
Imamooddeen has all along had the sympathies, if not the covert cornu 
vance of R^jah Lai Sing and other influential parties at Lahore 

The above is a summary of the proceedings and orders for the transfer of 
Cashmere from the Lahore Government to the Juminoo Maharajah 
The political connexion between Maharajah Golab Sing andf the Sheika 
Moheeooddeen and Imamooddeen is of old standing and has been long? 
notorious as of the closest description 
Moheeooddeen the father began life as a shoe maker he was a man 
of no family character or influence but, being possessed of those talents 
for intrigue and self aggrandisement, which were more likely to stand him 
iq stead m such a Government and sooiety as that of the Sikhs m the Pun 
jaub, he contrived with the assistance of the Dogras, and more particularly 
of Golab Sing to raise himself from poverty and obscunty to a state of 
some eminence and of vast wealth 

About seven years ago under the auspices and by the instrumentality 
of the Maharajah Sheik Moheeooddeen was appointed to the Government 
of the Cashmere district, and bis sou, Imamooddeen, to that ol the Julttn 
der Doab 

Sheik Moheeooddeen was to have aeoounted to the Durbar for twenty 
lacs of Cashmere rupees per annum, of which six lacs were to be allowed 
him for the maintenance or troops, and the balance, fourteen lacs was to be 
paid into the Lahore treasury 

The Sheik's payments at Lahore are stated not to have exceeded six lacs 
per annum amee he assumed the Government, and part of winch has been 
remitted m shawl goods No accounts have been rendered during the 
whole seven years 

The same statement of short payments, and failure to render any account 
of seven years’ collections is equally applicable to bheik Ttnam/tna^i . m 
respect to the Juhmder Doab 


H H 
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The Sheik* are known to have seat across the Bulled upwards of a owe 
of rupees, m specie shortly before the late invasion of our territories by the 
Sikh army 

Whet may have been the mdnomsnt of Sheik Imamooddeen to take 
the course he is now pursuing, it » not easy to coqjecturs He had uu 
mens* wealth m money and m jagheer St JnUunder, which we had upheld, 
yielding nearly a lac per u«inm He cannot expect to maintain himself 
in Cashmere, against Mabamgah Golsb Smg and the Sikh and Bntteh 
Governments 

Tbs Sheik was doubtless placed In a position of much difficulty in regard 
to seeming the whole of his lU-gotton wealth He ib believed still to have 
much m Cashmere the locality of which, and all the caromnstancee under 
which xt was obtained, we doubtless well known to the Maharajah, who waa 
bait on appropriating ^ jf possible After the transfer of the province, it* 
removal became difficult 

Agam the Sikh Government summoned him to Lahore, and spoke of, an 
adjustment of accounts* The Sheik well knew that he had rendered no 
account for seven yean, that his spoliation was notorious, and that the 
Durbar were aware of lu» full ability to pay a large sum as balance of arrears, 
which their exigencies would induce them the more rigorously to demand 

This wa» doubtless a dilemma but tha mode which be has adopted to 
avoid it is a desperate one His money in Cashmere will be soon exhaust- 
ed by the large force he is said to be oaueetrag His jagbeer in our pro- 
vinces will be confiscated, and his property attached and the result of his 
enterprise, though it may cause trouble and is much to be regretted, cannot 
be doubtfiiL 

The Lahore Durbar are bound by the IYth Article of the Treaty of La- 
hore to put us, or our representative ul possession of the Province of 
Cashmere This they have apt done, and tlieir officer is now in open re- 
bellion in the district 

In the present Mate of our information I cannot tell premaely what 
aneasures it mar he necessary ultimately to take Yon will perceive that 
I sent Colonel Lawrences Assistant, Lieutenant Edwwdes, to Jummoo, 
to make Hahaxqeh Golub Sing exert himself; and to urge him to advance 
at onoe with has disposable force to Cashmere, I have called on the La 
here Government to place at the disposal of the Mahanyeh such of their 
regiments and generals, aa he himself may select to accompany him and 
Brigadier Wheeler has been warned to be ready to advance with a portion 
of toe Jul under force to Biasowlee and Jummoo to support Maharajah 
Gtdab Sing's rear and, should he wish it, to hold his territory for bun dur 
m ar his absence 

I shall be well satisfied if by these means toe revolt of the Sbetk may 
be put down, and toe occupation by Maharajah Golab Smg accomplished. 
Any delay in toe commencement of operation* will be inexpedient- The 
Mabomedaa Bill Bqahs m the neighbourhood of Cashmere, appear to hare 
already joined the Sheik , toe Haeerehs will doubtless follow toe example, 
and there is much (fespoahon to revolt m all the western districts. 

The season of the year is somewhat m flavor of the rebel* making a pro- 
tracted resistance, aa, towards the mid of November, most of toe paaaoi into 
Cashmere ere dosed, and the troops proceeding then will not be able to 
return till after the winter 

In a few days, our information will be more ton, and I shall be toe better 
able to concert meaaaree adapted to the cgoumstanoe*. I shall not move 
British troops to Cashmere jf I can avoid U. 

It is worthy of remark, that Sheik Imamooddeen has catped to* Sheik 
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«mJss»nes, Dewaa Hakim Baa and Ymkdel Sohun Lai to be treated with all 
consideration and rapeot at lUeomie whence tbej hut wrote, while he has 
proclaimed that Maharajah Duleep Smg is the Sovereign of Caahmere and 
rnmaelf the lUgah a aubad&r (which looks as if he were doubtful of those 
about him supporting his independence ) while, on the day at the close of 
Which the attack on Maharajah Golab Sing’s force took place it is said to 
have been industriously circulated at the Bazaar of Cashmere that the 
British troops had been attacked and defeated at Lahore, and the young 
Mahu^ah failed. 

All the British officers who had gone to visit Cashmere had left the valley 
before the outbreak occurred, excepting Captains Broome and Nicolaon 
who were on the borders, and, on bearing of the affair proceeded into the 
Mahartyah s territory H 

From this candid statement of the pros and cons, we learn, 
that the Governor-General w could not suppose” that u deeply 
interested as the Lahore Durbar were in$the fulfilment of aU 
the provisions of the treaty — they had instigated, or counte- 
nanced the Sheikh’s proceedings)** although ** there was a 
strong impression on the minds of all the British officers 
on the spot that Sheikh Lnam-6d-din had all along the sym- 
pathies, if not the covert connivance of Rajah Lai Singh, 
and other influential parties at Lahore.** He contented him 
self therefore with calling on Maharajah Dhulip Singh to 
fulfill his contract, and put Maharajah Golab Singh in pos- 
session of Kashmir, at the point of the sword , hunselt evin- 
cing his determination to enforce the treaty, by advancing a 
strong body of British troops into the Punjab. A political 
officer was at the same time sent up to Jammu to excite thfe 
dormant energies of the Maharajah, who seemed stupified dt 
the outbreak, and perhaps may have even doubted our good 
faith 

These vigorous measures had the desired effect of shew- 
ing not only to GoUb Singh, but also to the Sheikh in Kash- 
mfr and the Visier m Lahore, that no difficulties which 
could be created by hostile combinations, or intrigues, 
would be allowed to stand in the way of carrying out the 
treaty The very first fruits were the revelation of Rajah Lai 
Singh 1 * treachery Natives have the courage to plan any 
villainy , but they break down in the execution from inability 
to combine and remain true to each other No sooner did 
Pfirun Chand, the Sheikh's Vakfl, find the British were itt 
earnest, nnd about to take the field, than with admirable deci- 
sion be chose his side, and determined to save his master by 
throwing Lai Singh overboard. He confessed to Lieut Ed- 
wardes on the road to Jammfl that Sheikh Imam-fid-dta was 
never more faithful to bis own Government than now when ha 
seemed to be a rebel and promised to put that office* in 
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possession of wntten orders from Rajah Singh, to oppose 
the transfer of JCftehrafr 

Al the same moment, the Earn was unbosoming herself to 
the Archbishop of Lahore, and expressing her hopes that those 
same M written orders’* would not &U into + the hands of the 
Xtntish, 

The QoTernor-Qeneral, who, on tlm 19th September, refused 
to harbour the suspicion, was staggered by these new testimo- 
nies, and m tus next letter of the 4tli October, we find him 
making up his mind aa to the consequences — 

Ho 4. 

The Governor-General to the Secret Committer 

^ Simla, October 4, 1846 (\o 42 f 

(Extract.) “ 

4 In my dispatch of the 10th September, l*tl6 No 40 I reported the defeat 
and dispersion of th« forces of Maharajah ffolab Singh ny those ot the 
Sbeik Imaraooddeenu in the valley of Cashmere and I stated the steps I 
had taken in urging the Mahangab to make more active exertions and in 
calling upon the Lahore Durbar to place at (he disposal of the Maharaiali 
such of the Sikh regiments and generals as Hu Highness might hunself 
select. J also ordered 

6 Begiments of Native Infantry 
$ Ditto of Irregular CeraJiy and 
la Field Guns, 

under Brigadier Wheeler to be held in readme bs to march from the Julun 
<kr towards Juxoraoo, for the purpose of protecting the Maharqah a rear 
IP Ins absence 

#On the evening of the 2Jst September the Maharajah & Vakeel loala 
Sohaie, reached Simla, and after cornering with the Political Agent declared 
that the movements proposed to he made by Brigadier Wheeler a force 
would beet fulQl the Maharajah a wishes and I accordingly on the 22 nd, 
addressed the commander m -chief, requesting that the Brigadier might be 
ordered to advance and I expect to hear that the troops will about the 
8th or 9fb, hare reached then- destination three regiment* of in fan tty one 
of irregular cavalry and six guns, being posted in the neighbourhood of 
J tunmo o 

On the 24th, I desired the Political Agent to obtain from the Maharajah a 
Yoked a fall and daotwct exposition of hu m eater's intentions and means 
and the answers given by the Vakeel to the questions put to him by the 
Political Agent, will show von that the measures, already taken of prepar 
mg the force under Brigadier Wheeler and the demand made upon the 
Lahore Durbar for all the available Sikh troops hod anticipated the Maba- 
ra;«h s wishes, and that he not only did not expect or desire that a British 
force should be actually employed against Cashmere, bat on the contrary 
preferred that his own troop*, aided by the Sikh forces, should be employed 
for the purpose I desired that His Highness might be cautioned not to 
conceal his real views, or delay making known to me bis wishes until the 
season might be too tkr advanced to afford turn the asuatenoe be desired 

On the following day the 25th of September, a letter dated the 17th, was 
ftomrod from Lieutenant Edward**, tec Aaawtant Political Agent, who had 
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teen orderd to proceed to Jummoo in which letter, he reported the substance 
of oonversahons he had held with the Sheik Imamooddeen s Vakeel on hie 
way to Cashmere The Sheik s Vakeel Poorun Chund, repeatedly asserted, 
that hia master the Sheik, had been secretly instigated m hie resistance to 
toe Maharajah Colab Sing in Cashmere by commumcations sent to him by 
the Vizier tail Sing and that the Sheik possessed letters to this effect, written 
by the Vakeel and signed by Rqjah Latf Smg at Lahore 
By the same post finro Lahore, information was received that the Mahara- 
nee had held a confidential conversation with Bhaee Ram Sing explaining 
to him her position and that of the Vimer and attaching the greatest nnpor 
tance to the recovery of letters addressed to the Sheik by the Vizier on the 
subject of Cashmere 

These reports received from different quarters combined with the delays 
and evasions of the Vizier during the preceding five months hia failure to 
depute the persons to Cashmere pointed out by the Political Agent as the 
mqst proper to be sent to the Sheik and the slow progress towards Cashmere 
matteuy the two Sikh emissaries, Dewaa H akim Bqe and Vakeel Sohun Lai 
sent, at last, by the Durbar after the reiterated representations of the Agent 
were circumstances calculated to excite a just suspicion that the \ izier Lall 
Smg was implicated m the Sheiks misconduct, Uv secretly encouraging the 
Lahore Governor of Cashmere to resist the orders publicly sent to him by 
his Government, to withdraw from theprovince, delivering up the oountry 
to too Maharajah m pursuance of the Treaty 

I therefore in my instructions to Lieutenant Colonel Lawrence desired 
him to o nut m efforts to ascertain toe truth of the declarations made by toe 
Sheik s Vakeel to Lieutenant Ldwardes, being determined, if these state- 
ments could be substantiated at once to adopt measures against the Vizier 
which should not onlv terminate our official communications with him but 
should deprive him of power iu consequence of his treasonable intrigues by 
which the fulfilment of so important an Article of the Treaty was intention 
aHv evaded 

Bo long as the Sheik is able to defend toe passes and maintain his ground 
in Cashmere he will in all probability not produce the proofs which his 
Vakeel dci lares he possesses, showing that he has teen acting under the 
orders of liis own Government 

It appears to me also improbable that Rajah Lall Sing should have 
committed himself to the extent of signing letters written by toe Sheiks 
V akeel but it is not unhke.lv that he may under the impulse of his hatred 
of Maharajah Golab Sing have held conversations with the Vakeel en 
com-aging the Sheik to resist, in order to give the Maharajah as much 
trouble as possible and intimating toot toe Sheik for thus acting would 
be rewarded by toe Vuaer bv causing the claims of toe Lahore Government 
for his arrears of revenue to be favourably settled 
I considered it expedient under these circumstances, to be prepared for 
any event, either to support Brigadier Wheeler or check any disposition 
of the Mussulman population of the Hazareb country to rise m con 
sequence of the recant events in Cashmere and 1 therefore, issued in 
structions to hold 

Her Majesty ’b 80th Regiment, 

9 Regiments of Native Infantry 
U Guns, 

in readiness to move from Lahore on Sealkote, so as to unite if neoeeouy, 
with too Julunder force, —this force to te replaced at Lahore by 
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19 Gun* 

from Fcawttpote Three forow at Lahore and Feroxepore are fully prepared 
to more at the shortest nonce 

There axe two letters attached to the correspondence, written by the son 
of the Rsgah of ttqjourie, which have some interest The first describes 
the actum between the Sheiks fames and the Maharajahs, by which it 
woo ld that the oolhfflon was brought about by some stray shots from* 


the Maharajahs farces. The second letter, intercepted by die Vuier Lall 
Smg gives dm acme narrative to his father of due rating of all the Mussul 
man tubes of die hills the steps taken by the Sheik to induce the Khv 
berime and the Eusofayes to more on to the right bank of die Indue whilst* 
to the eastward on the »de of Ladak, be had employed emissaries to induce 
the population to nse against the Maharajah No mention is made of the 
Afl msM moving upon Feskawur although there are several of due tribe m 
Cashmere 

This letter may have been written for the purpose of being intercepted 
but there can be no doubt that the Sheik will very naturally take every 
means to support himself, by an appeal to Mussulman hopes, and religious 
fontuum. 

The Maharajah had declared his wishes that die British troops should 
afford him the add he requires, by protecting Ins rear and not by active co- 
operation m the hills mid aa is the present aspect of affairs, with reference 
to the conduct of Hw Highness and die Lahore Government, I am by no 
means satisfied that there is an obligation on our part to put down the rebel 
boa by British bayonets, I pmpoaa to continue our co-operation to die mode 
already agreed upon between the Political agent and his A akeel 

I any the present aspect bf affairs, with reference to the conduct of both 
naxtiea, for you wjfl observe dial it la stated in respect to Maharajah Golab 
eUng that ha Timer and troops having been put m jposeeseiou of the chief 
fort, the Hume Purbui, be opened negodabons with Sheik Imamooddecn, as 
to continuing in the eml government of the province and requested the 
Sbrik to remain till he sent full reinforcement* to assume military occupation 
and in respect to the Durbar that the roost serious accusations (supported 
' by strong presumptive evidence) are made of the recusance of the sheik to 
leave Cashmere, and hie subsequent misconduct bong attributable to die 


secret instmctwrae, he received 


the Vizier 


His Highneps is well aware that he has by his own injudicious arrange- 
ments with the Sheik Imamooddeeu, brought upon himself much of the 
eroha i i . a nam. i Mt under which he is Mow labouring but which he attributes, 
and probably with reason, to the intrigues of the vizier Lall Sing 
If a further demonstration towards B lumber should be advisable I shall 
not hesitate to move up that portion of the Labors force ordered to be in 
readiness, uniting it with the foroe from the dulunder if both croee the 
Chegaab, keejxmg one or two regiments in the neighbourhood of dumffioo 


not hesitate to move up that 
readiness, uniting it with the 
Chenab,ke*pmg4iie or two n 
should it be absolutely requbm 

If tha operations by Mahan 
Cashmere should be long part 
on the Chenab should be reran 
the end of December I ahaU, o 
British gamsoU. 

1 am in hourly expectation o 
state of affaire in the neighboi 


diarajah Golab Sing and the Sikh troops against 
protracted or fail, and the portion of oar troops 
mured to remain in advance of Lahore beyond 
II, of coarse, continue to hold Lahore by a strong 

on of receiving more explicit information of the 
febourbood of nsgmxne, and my impression is, m 
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the absence of the information. I require that I shall move up the Lahore 
porbon of the force now held m readiness to march, and reukoe it fay the 
troops from Ferozepore " 

There is one passage m the above which strikes 11 s as incon- 
clusive. Lord Hardinge says, “ It appears to me also impro- 
bable that R«yah Lai Singh should have committed himself to 
the extent of signing letters written by the Sheikh’s Vakil, 
but it is not unlikely that he may under the impulse of his 
hatred of Maharajah Oolab Singh, have held conversations with 
the Vakil encouraging the Sheikh,” &c. &c. 

Had Lord Hardinge been less unwilling to behove the 
Vizier’s duplicity, and half os willing to get nd of him, as a 
Calcutta paper (the Star) would have us trunk, he would have 
argued the matter better For gmng Lai Singh every credit 
for prudence, we must allow some also to the Sheikh , and if 
the affair was bo ticklish that discovery would be fetal to the 
prime minister of the Punjab , a fortton, did it behoove a pro- 
vincial Governor to have a warrant for his share in it Doubt- 
less Rajah Lai Singh would only have been too glad if the 
Sheikh had consented to be made a cat’s paw of, and opposed 
an ally of the British Government, without any written autho- 
rity from his own But Imam-nd-dm had once before mur- 
dered the ** Lord Treasurer ” of Lahore to oblige his fnend 
Lai Singh (who being a Brahman did not like to kill another 
Brahman himself) and, after taking the trouble to cut his vio- , 
tim into little pieces to avoid discovery. Borne how or other 
the affair got wind, and the Sheikh bore all the blame * So it 
is no wonder that he had grown wiser, and refused to do busi- 
ness with Lai Singh again, until he had the deed of partner- 
ship m his pocket 

On the 23d October, tbe Governor-General informs the 
Secret Committee that 

‘ Slwukh Immooddeen has put a stop to all hostile operations against 
the Fort of Hume Pur but, occupied by the Maharajah s troops he has 
formally declared his submission to the Lahore Government, and his fair 
tenUon of surrendering himself to Lieutenant Edwardes, who is aooom 
panying the troops of Maharajah Golab Sing " 

But adds — 

It is impossible to rely with confidence on tbe sincerity of the aasur- 
anoee of a person of the Sheikh s character and under the influence which he 
u described, in these papers, as being exposed to , but mr belief is, that, 
as he was certainly making no preparations to oppose the Lahore and 
Jummoo troops in the passes, he has, by this tune surrendered and that 


* This refer* to the once myttenou* murder of MUr Bell Ram, at Lahore. 
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by tbe next m*Q I sb«U hrre the gratification of reporting to yon the ter 
nUnafcon of this affiur 

The two allusions in the last paragraph require elucidation* 
and it is evident that die authors of the Blue Book hove been 
keeping some of Lord Hardin ge’s good thing* to themselves. 
We wiU endeavour to fill up the hiatus with " the character n 
of Sheikh lmam-dd-dfa. The Sheikh (be it known to the 
ladies !) is perhaps the beet mannered and best dressed man 
in the Punjab He is rather under than above the mid- 
dle height , but hw figure is exquisite* u as far as it goes," 
and is usually set off with the most accurate ft which tbe 
unrivalled tailors of Kashmir could achieve for the Governor 
of the province. His smile and bow are those of a perfect 
courtier, whose tittle is too good to be obseouious , his great 
natural intelligence, and an unusually good education have 
endowed him with considerable conversational powers and 
his Persian idiom would do no dishonor to a native of Shiraz 
Beneath this smooth surface of accomplishment and courtesy* 
lies an llbaasorted and incongruous disposition , ambition, 
pnde, cruelty, and intrigue, strangely mixed up iwth indo- 
lence, effeminacy* voluptuousness, and timidity From such 
pluses and minuses what result can be expected but a moral 
cypher 9 Deeply engaged m the intrigues and revolutions of 
Lahore, he was never to be found at the crisis of any of them , 
t and so completely are all his aspirations negatived by indeci- 
sion, that be spent the six months of his Kashmir Govern- 
ment, in wavering between three different schemes for his own 
personal aggrandisement, doubtful whether to accept Golab 
Singh's offer, and continue Governor on a salary of one lakh 
per annum , to oppose the transfer of the province to that prince 
which Bajah Lai Singh told him should be a receipt in full 
far his Kashmir accounts , or to try to buy over the British, 
and make himself independant sovereign of the loveliest valley 
in the world We shall see presently that he chose the most 
senseless of the three , and to save himself from the conse- 
quences, on the first appearance of danger, he turned “ King’s 
evidence," and sacrificed his accomplice. 

Our readers will now understand what the Governor-General 
meant by saying that" it was impossible to rely with confidence 
on the sincerity of the assurances of a person of the Sheikh's charac- 
ter'* 4 remains to tel! them what “ the tqfiucnce" was* to which 
he was “ exposed." We have already alluded to the voluptuous- 
ness of South Imam-dd-dm , and must leave to the uuagi- 
nation the full meaning of tbe word when applied to any one 
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par excellence, in dimes where polygamy ib religion, and concu- 
binage limited only by the wealth of individuals. Suffice it 
that not only Hindustan and the Punjab, but Persia, Afgha- 
nistan, and even the mountain fastnesses of the fair-faced 
Seeah Posh are said to have been searched for beauty to 
adorn hiB harem. What wonder then that when he came to 

the vale of Kashmir 

With its roses the brightest that earth ever gave 
Its temples and grottoes and fountains as clear 
As theiove-bghted eyes that hang over its wave " 


his expansive heart spontaneously opened to receive the belle 
of the Kohistan, whose charms were the theme of all the 
pqeta of the volley He wooed, won, and married the 
daughter of Moiz fid-din Khan of Kurntfr, but soon found 
that he was not “ mated with a dove ” The most mascu- 
line spirit lay hid beneath the woman's form, and the 
effeminate, hesitating rebel found not as he had expected 
in her arms, a respite from the reproaches of his officers 
and allies. Proud of her Highland blood, and bigot ted 
in ber faith, she urged the Sheikh by turns with taunt and 
wile, to listen to the chiefs of tbe surrounding mountains, 
declare himself king of Kashmir, and raise at once the stan- 
dard of mdependance and Mahommedamsm It was a bold 
plan, and a tempting one , the winter was rapidly approaching , 
the posses would soon be closed , the slightest opposition would 
oblige the Sikh and Jammu leaders to defer the campaign* 
to the spring And what might not happen. — What might not 
bo effected m four months ? The four battles on the Sutlej 
were fought m half the time The Huzaraha, the Yuzufzyes, 
Khybens, and indeed all the mountain tribes south of the 
Indian Caucasus might have echoed the “ Ya All ! ” the 
Affghansof the Domun and Demjat might have driven the Sikhs 
across the Indus, and Akbar Khan might have seized the 
opportunity to strike a blow at both the Sikh and the Ferin- 

g hee by recovering Peshawur * Such at all events were the 
opes and calculations oi Sheikh Im&m-fid-din’s ambitious bride, 
ana when his weaker spirit shrunk from so vast a scheme, 
she refused to admit bun into her chamber Such then was the 
nature of “ the influence to which Sheikh Imam-fid-dm was ex- 
posed,” and with the example of Ram Junda before him, 
Lord Hardinge may well have thought it dangerous. 


* We nr « might on good authority for we have been told tint in a valorous 
moment the Sheikh actually did Inrite the co-operation of Kabul Our reader* may 
•moM themeelm with (peculating on the probabilities of the invitation being ac- 
cepted or declined. 
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While the Sheikh was making up hu mind, the Sikh and 
Jtmmfi troops were marching oa Kashmir, Their routes 
met at Kajawur, the chief town of a hill principality of other 
days. The Rajah (« Ruhlmfillah*) was in exile and his son 
Fukirtillfth web the most active leader in the rebel army. 
He cared little for Sheikh Imam-hd-din, and perhaps enquir- 
ed not into hie motives , espousing his cause, neither for the 
sake of " liberating the Kaahmma,* nor of M propagating the 
Mahommedan religion ,* but of re-establishing m the scram- 
ble the mdejpendenoe of Rajawur So long, therefore, as the 
Sheikh maintained his courage, and seemed likely to keep 
Maharuah Golab Singh at bay, Fukirdllah’s voice was ever 
the loudest m hts council Jor war , and the only encounter 
which actually took place in the field between the Sheikh’s 
troops and the Maharajah’s, Fukirfrliah was said to have 
commenced. But when the Jammti and Sikh armies drew 
dose upon Rajawur , and the Sheikh, instead of fortifying the 
puses, began to negotiate with the British political officers, 
FnkfrfrHah, with the same energetic selfishness, turned 
round, made good terms for himself, and precipitated the Sheikh 
into submission. The coming m of FukirfrUah is related m 
the following letter, together with the considerations which 
rendered it important, but the military reader must refer to the 
map, if be wishes to understand the value of Rajawur, u a 
port m a Kashmir campaign — 

1 No 6 

The Gowmor-Geueral of India to the Secret Committee 
(Extract) Camp, Mundt, November 8 1846 (No 49) 

I herewith transmit the letter, addressed by Lieutenant Edwardes Assis- 
tant Political Agent to Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence reporting that the 
Chief of ftqjoune had, on the 10th of October in person submitted 
Wnmaalf to the British, authorities and to the Maharajah Golab Sing 

This chief is not only at the heed of one of the most powerful Mussol 
man tnbea m the hills on the Punjab side of the Peer Puyal Pass into 
Cashmere, hot has the reputation of being a leader of wefi-estabbshed 
energy and decision of character Bbs secession from the Sheik Jmamood 
deen, could not tail to have a strong influence in laduamg the other Haho- 
wiftrian ohiefe to forsake the Sheiks cause, and I have every reason to 
believe that the greater portion of these petty chiefs have already with- 
drawn. then- forocB and reared to their homes. 

A mare im portant feet is, however, reported in a letter from Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lswreaoe, of the 26th October, m which he reports Out the Sheik 
had written from one march on this side of the city of Cashmere, on the 93rd 
October gating that he had left Cashmere on that day according to his pro 
nuse, and had made one day’s march towards the Barramula Pam and 
<me of the messengers stated that the Sheik had delivered up the fartof 
Shar Gurroe and town of Cashmere, Vizur Rutaoo, the officer of the Ma- 
harajah Golab Sing left in command of the Hurree Purbut 
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I daily expect to hear from Lieuterum i-Colonel Lawrence that the Sheik 
haapresentea himself to him in the Maharqjabs camp 
The movement of the troops will, however still continue and you will 
observe by the statement contained m Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence s demi 
official letter of the 24th of October that, ha addition to the force under 
Sirdar Tqj Sing a body of Sikh troops under Sirdar Chuttor Sing and Shore 
Sing from Bawul Prndee, had passed Foonch, and were marching towards 
Sirdar Tej Bmg for the purpose of entering Cashmere as near as it may be 
practicable to the force under the latter instead of advancing into Cashmere 
by the Bamonula Pass, thereby effecting a concentration of the Sikh forces 
A portion of the force under Maharajah Golftb Sing had muted with the 
Sikh force under Tqj Sing near fhanaL 
The British force whioh marched from the Julunder under Brigadier 
Wheeler had crossed to the nga v bank of the Chenab Itiver and that which 
had marched from Lahore under Miyor-Goneral Sir J Littier remained on 
tlje left bank of the Chenab ready m ti^nty four hours to form a junction 
with* Brigadier Wheeler and advance on Bomber or Nowshera, whenever 
required to do so 

Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence states that these combined forces amount to 
about 30 000 men and he expresses his satisfaction at the very cheer 
fa] manner in which the Sikh troops have performed long and harassing 
marches 

I confidently expect to hear that the Sbeik has submitted without a further 
struggle I defer making any comment on the recent events m Cashmere 
until 1 receive Ijeutenant-Colonel Lawrence & report giving the Sbeik s ex 
planation of his conduct, and I equally defer expressing to yon the approba- 
tion I feel for the ability and energy displayed by Lieutenant-Colonel Law 
rence Mr J Lawrenoe Lieutenant L awardee, and Lieutenant Lumsden 


during these transactions 

The city of Lahore and the neighbouring country remain m a state of 
perfect tranquillity " 

The readers of history will pause and ponder with interest 
over those passages of the above quoted dispatch which record 
the cheerful co-operation of the Sikh troops. In a subse- 
quent letter (No 7, November 21st, 1846) Lord Hardmge 
himself draws particular attention to the incident — 


♦ The conduct of the Sikh troops under the same officers that led them so 
lately in their invasion of our provinces now employed in carrying out the 
conditions of the Treaty of Lahore, (and perhaps the least palatable part of 
those conditions,) under the instructions of British officers, cannot but com 
mand your admiration." 

Properly considered, this feat of compelling the culpable 
Lahore Durbar (with the chief conspirator at its head) to make 
over, in the most marked and humiliating manner, the richest 
province in the Punjab to the one man most detested by the 
Khalsa, was the real victory of the compaign, and its 
achievement must continue an enigma to every one who re- 
members, th at this national penance was performed by 10,000 
Sikh soldiers at the bidding and under the guidance of two 
or three British officers within eight months of the battle of 
Sobraon* 
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The following letter drops the curtain on the first act of 
the drama — 

No T 

The Governor General to the Secret Committee 
(Extract) Comp, Nacre* November 21 1846 (No 65 ) 

* On oloerag my last letter to yon relative to the affairs of Cashmere, 1 
stated my confident hope of being able when 1 next addressed yon to 
announce the complete occupation by Mab&rq&h Golab Sing of the Pro* 
nnce of Cashmere 

That hope has been realized The Mahang ah entered the capita] on the 
morning of the 9th of this month and was when the last accounts came 
away engaged m arrangements for the administration of the country 

The arrival of Mahangah Golab Sing in Cashmere is described by Colo 
nel Lawrence as by no means displeasing to the inhabitants of the province 
who were loud in their complaints of the tyrannv and oppression of Sheik 
Imiunooddeen * 

Sheik Imamooddeen left Cashmere according to his promise on the 23rd 
of October and reached the camp of the Governor-Generals Agent at 
Thanab on the 1st instant. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence s letters of die 1st and 2nd of the month 
describe what passed at bis first interviews with the Sheik who placed m 
Colonel Lawrence s bands three original documents, purporting to be in 
structaons from die Minister fUyah LaU Sing to the Sheik, to oppose Maha 
rush Golab Sing and to the officers and soldiers in Cashmere to be faith 
ful and obedient to the orders of the Sheik 

On the return of Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence to Lahore which will 
take place before the end of the month a strict investigation will be made 
into the authenfemtT of these documents, and into the conduct of Rajah 
LaU Sing tn respect to the Cashmere rebellion — thi result of winch inquiry 
,«md the proceedings I may think it necessary to adopt in reference to 
the cncumstanoee and facte that may be elicited, I shall report fully here- 
after 

My present intention is, that Mr Cume should proceed to Lahore to 
meet Colonel Lawrence on his return, when the investigation will be con 
ducted by these officers in concert — and when it is probable a formal ap- 
plication wiU be made by the Chiefs, in the name of the Maharajah and 
themselves for the continuance of a British force at Lahore. 

The thud paragraph of this letter is one which must have 
been read with the liveliest satisfaction by oar countrymen 
in England, who bad been taught to believe that the rebellion 
of Sheikh Xmiun-ftd-dm was an insurrection of the people of 
Kashmir against the sovereign who had been forced on them 
by the British IndiaA Government. Even in India, that part 
of the Press which was opposed to the policy pursued in the 
Punjab, for a long while maintained that it was a national move- 
ment, the fact being that from beginning to end of the rebellion 
not a might Kashmiri took up arm on either side, but looked 
on at the straggle with the unimzed alarm of a cowardly and 
degraded yet industrious people To them both armies were 
•Eke odious* for they disturbed the peace of the valley, destroy- 
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e<3 trade, and made nee dear Moreover they felt certain that 
whoever the cona ueror might be, the Sheikh or the Maharajah, 
their fate would De the same, viz. to be squeezed to the utmost 
possible extent, unless protected by the British Government. 

It being our constant desire to register in these pages those 
passing contemporary facts which may one day become the 
materials of history, we are happy in being able to subjoin the 
following memorandum of “ The army of Sheikh Xmam-tid-dra,” 
as it was 11 ^ Kashmiri, when besieging the Hum Purbut — 


Regular soldiers in the pay of Sheikh Imaxnoodden — 
Sikhs, Puniabeea, Hindostftnees and a few Roheyluhs. 
Hill men follower* of the Kukka Bhumbo, and other 
Kohistance chiefs, who came down from the mountains 
<o assist the Sheiks 


11 850* 
4,250 


Total 15 600 men 


So much for the insurrection of the Kashmiris — 

No 6 

The Governor General to the Secret Committee 
(Extract) Camp Sham Ckouratne, December 4 1846 (No 57 ) 

* In my last dispatch I announced the occupation of the Province of Cash 
mere by the troops of Maharajah Golab Sing 

The British force whioh I had moved up to the Chenab River smonnting 
to 11 000 men and 24 guns, hare returned to Lahore and our own provinces, 
having in concert with the Sikh troops and those of the Maharajah Golab 
Sing accomplished all the objects which I had in contemplation when the, 
movement was ordered I was anxious that this force should move out of 
the Punjab before the investigation into the Sheik s conduct in Cashmere 
should commence m order that there should be no appearance of resorting 
to military coercion on that occasion, or in any of the subsequent proceed 
mgs at Lahore 

Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence has with bis usual activity, returned from 
Cashmere to Lahore 

It will be gratifying to you to learn that the conduct of the Maharajah 
throughout the lato operations, u described by tho Political Agent as most 
satisfactory His Highness has acquiesced in several proposals most judici 
ciously made to bum by Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence, for the purpose of 
ameliorating the condition of the people as well as for the more regular end 
liberal payment of His Highness troops 

The Maharajah has agreed to continue to the Hill Chiefs all jagheers 
granted to them one year before the Sheik Moheeooddeen s death and farther 
to mmt one-fifth of the tribute formerly paid by all to the successive Sikh 
Governors. 

The Chiefs of Rmrnme and Jesrotas have received assignments of land 
bordering on the British temtoir and with two exceptions which are 
satisfactorily accounted for all the Cluefs of the Hill distnets have made 
their submission to the Maharajah 


• In this an included 500 »en brought by Mirsa Faldr Ull&h, of Rbjawuf 
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It may to wondered an mdioaboo of t to confidence of dune Chiefs au<f 
of tins good uadsraCaiutag which eusis between them aad %ht> Jfnhanyah 
that although Htt Highness offered to give up lands upon the guarantee of 

the British Government that the ebpends agreed i 

of the Chiefs who preferred to reehre w the Bnti 
tbetr wiUtngneat to remain under his Government 
I am also in hopes that arrangements will be made with the Maharajah, 
by which the cultivators of the aou m Cashmere may be relieved from much 
of the oppression which they have hitherto experienced whilst under the 
Sikh rule by the custom of re-sefliiig at an arbitrary rate that portion of the 
crops token by the Sovereign as k» revenue 
The Mabartgsh distinctly pledges lumaelf to relinquish the practice of 
trading on hu own account in the produce of the countrv wluch if persisted 
in under an arbitrary Government, cannot fail to impoverish and ultimately 
nun all classes of lus subjects 

The Maharajah has issued proclamations for the levy of customs at poipts 
fixed on the frontier and for the abolition of inland duties His Highness 
has also determined upon assembling the beads of villages with the view of 
fixing in conceit with them, the rates at which the Government grain shall 
be sold. 

The Maharajah has at the same time consented that the crime of infan 
ticide, prevalent among the Rajpoot population in his dominions, shall be 
strictly prohibited under severe penalties and that he will we his best en 
deavonrs to abolish the nte of Suttee 


I shall take every opportunity of encouraging His Highness to persevere 
in thaw good intentions. The population of Cashmere since the conquest 
of the countrv by the Sikhs, has been brought to so low a state of poverty 
as to render extortion no longer profitable The means of plundering the 
people have been exhausted and 1 confidently expect, under the M&ha 
rqah s government* that fhexr condition will improve aa His Highness is 
too sagacious not to discover his own permanent interest and it is hut just 
'to state that; according to the teatraouy of recent travellers the peasantry 
under the immediate rule of the Maharajah around Ju mmoo are in a mipen 
or state of comfort to the ryote of the petty chiefs in the hills." 

Our next extract from Hie Blue Book completes this part 
of the subject, and shews that, by whatever barbarities, Golab 
Singh may have raised himself to power, he is not incapable 
of making a good nee of it If he realize but half of the 
picture here drawn of his Lahore Government, he will be 
entitled to a place among the most enlightened Asiatic 
rulers ; — 


Inckmue 1 m No 8 


The Owemor-O/merai to Frederick Currie Etq Secretary to tAe 
CfovemmeKt of Indio, viik the Oovemor-Omerai 
(Extract) Camp Hoekiarpore, November 23, 1643 

* la my dispatch to the Secret Committee of the 19th of September in 
which tbs probable necessity of exerdsmg a direct and active influence in 
the Government of Lahore is discussed, 1 stated that it was my nttentnm, 
before 1 undertook such a hne of policy, to depute you to Lahore, for the 
purpose of receiving full reports of the real state of afikirs, having the 
utmost confidence m your experience, sound judgment, sad ability, and 
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to associate Lieutenant-Col onel Lawrence with you m such mission, since 
which period that officer has, by his energy and talents, justified all say 
anticipations, by overcoming the difficulties which had arisen out of the 
Cashmere uuuireotaon 

You will, therefore, be so good as to make your arrangements to proceed 
to Lahore on a special mission as the representative of the Governor 
General, where you will meet Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence, the end of this 
month 

The first question which will require your immediate attention will be 
an investigation into the conduct of the Sheik Imamooddeen in resisting 
by force of arms, the execution of the Lahore Treatv relating to the cession 
of the Province of Cashmere The hns of defence which he has adopted, by 
asserting that be has acted in obedience to the orders of the Lahore Govern 
meat, of which he was the servant, vtiU indirectly but substantially place 
the Pieter Rajah Loll Smg on Jus trial 
pie whole of the papers and documents having passed through your 
department, you are fully apprized of all the details, mto which I need not 
enter The result, however of the investigation will probably produce 
important consequences as affecting the Government of which the Ranee 
is the head as Regent, and the Rajah Lall Sing the Vizier 
If a be proved that the Fitter secretly encouraged the Sheik to violate the 
Treaty winch the Lahore Durbar was bound faithfully to carry into effect, 
the immediate consequence of this betrayal of duty to the Maharajah Duleep 
Sm^and of good faith to the British Government, will be the deposition of 

If the authenticity of the documents produced by the Sheik in palliation 
of his own criminal conduct, be disproved, that individual must take the 
consequences of his own misdeeds but it is apparent, from the nature of 
the paper* winch he lias produced that the investigation mil t» reality he 
the trial of the luwr Rajah Lall Sag and the Durbar 
The conviction of the Lahore Government in being implicated in a gross 
and violent infraction of the Lahore Treaty, might, if pushed to the extreme* 
limit of our right, lead to very serious consequences hut it m not my inten 
turn to make the Lahore State responsible for the misconduct of one or more 
individuals when there is every reason to believe that the misconduct is to 
be attributed to personal hatred of the Mahareyah Golab Smg and not to 
any political combination to violate the Treaty with the British Government 
The individuals however who may be implicated must be held responsible 
for tboir conduct in this transaction whatever may have been the original 
object of the intrigue I am however disposed to give to the chiefs and to 
the Sikh soldiery the greatest credit for tketr meritorious conduct in 
promptly and loyally obeying the orders they received to march to Cashmere 
under difficult and adverse circumstances cheerfully acting under the advice 
of British officers 

This praiseworthy conduct will be prominently brought forward in the 
letter to the Maharajah, apprizing His Highness of my intention to depute 
you to Lahore and I need scarcely observe, that the good temper and 
cordial co-operation of the Sikh troops under Sirdar T«j Smg, m the 
accomplishment of an object m which tliey might naturally be expected to 
act with reluctance is an atonement as far as the State u concerned* tor 
the breach of the Treaty by a servant of the Durbar if I am to assume that 
the Vizier is implicated in the Sheik's misconduct 
It is, however dear that the investigation will compel the Vizier and the 
Durbar publicly to vindicate their conduct 
It, therefore, becomes an object of importance tliat the forms and mode 
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of tin 1 investigation should be oareftiHy considered With the experience 
you yx*&em while preadmg in our courts of law in the Regulation Pro- 
vinces, I have no doubt you will deem it to be an essential object, so to 
arrange the Inquiry into the Sheik's conduct, in concert with the Lahore 
authorities, that there thali he no ground for suspicion w any quarter as to 
the fatmess of the proceeding The trial Is that of a public officer of die 
M &han\j ah s, who on certain conditions surrendered himself to the Political 
Agwit of the British Government It la very difficult to d<mee a mode of 
tnal which is not open to some objection The justice of the case, however, 
will require that you, Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence and Mr J Lawrence* 
should, in the presence of the Durbar and Chiefs assembled for the purpose 
state that a flagrant breach of treat? has been committed by Shieklmam 
oodeen, the servant of the Lahore Government, of which the British 
Government has just reason to complain and that, as he pleads in justifica- 
tion of hi* conduct, the orders be received from his own Government, it will 
be necessary to proceed in so grave and important sn inquiry with all duo 
forms of deliberation. And I need scarcely recommend that the minutes 
of all the proceedings be recorded with the utmost precision 

In the event of the Sheik succeeding in exonerating himself by proving 
that he acted in obedience to the orders of the \ uier the Rtty&li s depo- 
sition from power and his immediate exile from the Punjab into the British 
territories, will be demanded under such arrangements as may be determin 
ed upon after the whole ease has been fully in vesicated 

In the latter case it is probable that the interposition of the Ranee in his 
favour will be attempted, and that Her Higlmc-ss will not consent to his 
exile without great reluctance 

Food it let may he afforded anting out of thu suite of thing* to deprive 
Her Highness of pomer The great scandal which Her Highness intercourse 
1 nth the Fitter hat earned hat rendered her government at IUgent odusus 
to the people and her deputation of potter 1 could he justified on the ground 
that the notoriety of her profligacy has been earned to an extent trAwA dis 
''qualifies her for the duty of acting as the Regent of the Lahore State during 
the minority of her son 

If the British Government should be called upon by the Chiefs to act m 
behalf of the minor for the preservation of the Kaj and the maintenance 
of tranquillity there can be no doubt that Her Highness must cease to have 
any authority as Regent her conduct being to abandoned as to be a serious 
impediment to the success of any Government " 

The Best letter commences Act the 2nd. The Sheikh having 
made good the promise of hie Vakfl Purun Chund, and given 
up the written orders to rebel which he had received from 
Rajah Lai Singh, it become necessary to ascertain their authen- 
ticity or falsity This some people deny , the same people 
who justify “ the conquest of Sindh * They eay that the 
papers had nothing to do with the question and that reading 
them even was quite a work of supererogation , that the 
Lahore Durbar should have been held responsible for the acts 
of bbakb Im»m+6d-dw, in the same way that Mir H datum 
was held responsible by Sir Charles Napier for the non-delivery 
of the two penny post m bis dominions 1 And herem to us 
consists the value of the present Blue Book that it shews 
what a stride the British India Government has made m 
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political morality smee the conquest of Sindh We just note 
en passant for the benefit of our readers the following 
Pleasing Discrepancies 


BTB CHARLES NAPIER 


LORD HABMNOF 


My dawks have been robbed 
either by your orders, or without 
your orders If you ordered it to be 
done you are guilty, or if it was done 
without your order you are not able 
to command your people and it is 
evident they wont obey you In 
either case I order you to disband 
your armed men and I will myself 
see in Khyrpui, that you obey my 
oracr — 


The conviction of the Lahore 
Government of being guilty of a 
gross and violent infraction of the 
Lahore treaty might, if pushed to 
the extreme hunt of our nght, lead 
to very serums consequences but it 
is not my intention to make the La- 
hore State responsible for the mis- 
conduct of erne or more individuals, 
&c. 4c 


* * * * 

T was resolved when there was 
a breach of treaty whether great or 
small I would holdall the Aimrs res- 
ponsible and would not he p laved off 
like a shuttle- cock and told tkis was 
dono by ono Amir that by another 
and so have a week s enquiry to find 
out who was res portable for the ag 
gre salon 


MR SECRATABT CURRIE 

it is our intention to place 

the Rajah immediately under surreal 
hmoe in his own house under charge 
of birdar Tej Smgh the Commander 
in Chief holding the latter responsible 
for his safe custody pending jour in 
structions, and intimating to the 
Durbar that it is not your intention 
to visit the ofienoe on the subor- 
dinate members of Government 
personally or to allow this treachery 
of the minister to his own Sovereign 
(involving though it does an insult 
to the British Government) to affect* 
the relations which have been entered 
into with the Maharajah " 


The sentiments above proclaimed by the British Govern- 
ment beyond the Sutlej, are calculated to raise it in the eyes 
of the Native Princes, as muoh as those published beyond the 
Indus were to destroy all confidence in British justice The 
advocates of annexation may still maintain that Lord Har- 
dinge committed an error in not taking the Puiyab in February 
1846 , for that is a mere matter of policy and opuuon but 
even if Lord Hardmge had seen reason to alter his convictions 
— if he had come to regret that he had not annexed the Pun- 
jab at first, we trust there are few Englishmen who will say, 
that after entering with Mohanuah Duulip Singh into the 
treaty of Marah 1846, he would have been justified in seizing 
upon the Kashmir rebellion as an opportunity for rectifying 
his error This point is no matter of opinion , it is a matter 
of national honour, affecting every native state with which we 
-are in alliance, for it is a question whether the word we 
pledge in all our Indian treaties is the mere literal word of a 

K V 
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Teased hair-splittwg lawyer, or the honest word of an Eng- 
,man which means the idea that it conveys. Legally, there 


itshmaa which means the idea that it conveys. Legally, there 
can be no doubt, that the Governor-General might have held 
this language to the Durbar "By Article IV of the treaty 
of 9th March, you were bound to cede to the British the pro- 
vince of Kashmir Instead of ceding it, your Governor 
held it against the Governor whom the British appointed, to 
receive it, and put us to the expence of taking the field with 
an army It is true that you also hurried up troops to make 
over Kashmir to Maharajah Golab Singh , but this was either 
to keep up appearances and prove that the Sheikh was acting 
without your orders, or else you were alarmed at the senous 
light in which the British looked at the affair, and made oyer 
Kashmir only to save the rest of your dominions. It is 
true also that British officers accompanied those troops, and 
led you to believe, that even at the eleventh hour, if the trans- 
fer of Kashmir should be effected, no more would be said 
about the matter But this was only a little ruse dc guerre , 
and you are now formally apprised that the Governor-Gene- 
ral considers the act of any one of your servants, as the act 
of the sUte, that the Maharajah must be punished for cither 
the duplicity of Rajah Lai Singh, or the rebellion of Sheikh , 
Lnam -ftd-dln ; and that consequently lie will be treated as the 
infringer 0 f treaties, and fa» dominions be annexed to British 
India.* 

• This language, we say, might legally have been held by the 
Governor-General , and the last paragraph in particular 
(wherein the odium of infringing the treaty is transferred to 
the other party) would have been thought rather smart and 
dexterous by the old Behool of diplomacy 
But put it beside the passages we have quoted in our 
« Pleasing Discrepancies," and it must be acknowledged that 
the principles kid down by Lord Hardmge are both 
honester in themselves, and offer a broader basis for political 
relations, tjphe one is the justice of a Shylock , the other of 
a Portia. A British treaty of friendship and alliance should 
be felt io he a rack beneath any native state with which we 
have relations and a quibbling construction put upon its 
terms be looked upon as a mine driven into it by night Peace 
would then be able to alight on certain ground , and not stand 
a-ttp*fee, with wings half-folded and hal&prwui On the othe* 
hand the Political aatbontwe would do well to define their 
own principles*, to see dearly where iher are leading us. For 
the question intrudes itadf, " How fordoes this tonmous^ 
lice go?’ Is it with the individual Maharajah DbuWpBingh 
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alone tliat wc have mode a treaty ? And if all the Sirdars and 
all the army conspire together and intrigue against or attack 
us are we merely to banish the former to Hindustan and dis- 
band the latter, if it should appear tirnt a child of nine or ten, 
or twelve or fifteen years of ago did not organize the plot ? 
Are we to conclude in short (for it comes to that ) that the 
new treaty of December 1846, which is homed to the nonage 
of the Maharajah, must neoeasarily, arbitrarily, and under any 
possible circumstances of treason in the Punjab, be binding 
on us to the very last, because DhuKp Singh is a minor, 
and it is not right to make him responsible for the acts of 
ministers who are ruling in his place? This question requires 
an. answer, and will probably be the first which Lord Har- 
dmge*s successor will strive to resolve by perusal of his 
fare well minutes It is much to be hoped that that nobleman will 
leave no doubt on this interesting point but meet the dif- 
ficulty which his own policy has created. Cordially approving 
$f that policy, we yet see no reason why having avoided the 
beylla of questionable absorption, we are to rush head-long 
into the Charybdis of Quixotic endurance. It is with the Lahore 
&tate and not with Maharajah Dhuhp Singh, that toe have 
entered into alliance ■ The Sikh chefs and jaghirdars, the mer- 
chants and the people , the possessors of the land and its riches , 
and the army whose discipline vouches for thetr friendship , 
and whose excesses represent their enmity , these are they whom, 
we forgave tn March 1846 , to whose interests we were faithful m • 
December of the same year , whom we distinguished and separated 
from Rajah I al Svigk, a traitor as mufh to them as to us , whose 
rank we ought to respect, whose jaghkrs we ought to confirm, 
whose pay roe ought to secure so long , and so long only , as in bodies 
they are true to us, A holc-aud-corner conspiracy, an individual 
treason, or even an occasional bullet should not be visited on 
the state , such things happen both in London and Pans. But 
it m the lmrem by lus mother's side the boy-sovereign imbibes 
unconsciously hatred of iUjali Lai Singh's deposers, instead 
of gratitude to the restorers of his own throne , if oa time 
flies on, parasites should find in him a second Nao Nihal, and 
persuade him ere the down sprouts on his lip, that he is quite 
equal to governing the Punjab , if year by year as the treaty 
draws near its close, Sikh feeling should revive, and the memory 
of Sikh anarchy decay , if the cowed Sirdars, who m December 
1846, shrunk from another contest with the Khalsa army, should, 
in 1850, think we have reduced it to their own level, and that 
it is just strong enough to conspire with, just weak enough 
for them to rule, if, m short, it ever comes to pass, that the 
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Doifcor and the army grow weary of oftr bounty, and ©nr 
economy, and either with or w&hovt the sanction of the Maha- 
rajah, combine to throw us off w ft eptrit tchteh would render 
fnendly rsltdion* htmek**, and restore o«r frontier to the condi- 
tion that it worm Wore the war — then no voice mil be louder 
than ours for " punishing the state,” and annexing the Punjab, 
though a fiejral Hfator M the lord of both 

In the above remarks, we have endeavoured to shew that it 
was an honester poBey to bring Sheikh Imara-hd-din and lUjah 
Lai Singh to trial, that the gmlt of the Kashmir rebellion 
might he brought home to one of them , than to annex the 
Punjab as a punishment for on assumed breach of the treaty 
of 9th March, 1646 t * 

We come next to the way in which it was done The * trial 
of the Sheikh and Viner determined on, Lord Hording© 
deputed Mr Curne to Lahore, with the intention apparently 
Of his being president of 4 commission of which Colonel 
LaWrenoe, € B and hi® brother, Mr John Lawrence, (then 
officiating agent at Lahore} were to be the British members. 
We say " the Brttuk members, " for the Governor-General's 
direction to Hr Ctdne, "so to arrange the inquiry into the 
Sheikh’s conduct, o» concert wtth the Lahore authority, that 
there shall bo no ground for suspicion in any quarter as to 
the fewness of the pr oceeding, ” mews that His Lordship con- 
templated the possible necessity of associating with those 
' officers Seme members of dm Durbar In this way, at all 
events!, Mr Currie must have understood Lord Hardmge , 
few in Mi reply be writes—” I hate consulted with Lieut. 
CoL Lawrence, C B< and with Mr J Lawrence upon this 
subject, ami we have determined that it is impossible to 
aseeafcte any of the members of the Durbar with us as judges 
of the conduct of Bbrikh Jmam-6d-dm. * 

If Lord Hardmge had not left it an open question, Mr 
Curtte would not nave consulted anybody about it, or given 
Lord Halting* Jus reasons in detail for not doing what be 
hid no authority to da In the end, however, no Sudors 
were placed upon the commission, but two more British 
officer* Major General Sir John LHtJftr, LG B and Colonel 
Gotdse. Mr. Cume's reasons are given m full in the following 
attracts 

41 1 have rotated with Leutea*et-ColaaeI Lawrence, C snd wife Mr 
J Lawrence upon thi* m&n*A, ttdvi have dotemined tib«t iti*lmpo«u 
We to ssmeUtte any if fee tofcmWsof foe Durbar vith us n judges of the 
ooaduot of «hrik JjnsawoMwu H4* idea «ttf amund* of Itefeiwe tan 
kuowatOaU end they haeodf i&p&Mtrthe Durecr. ib© matter OX isauo 
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being whether he WW, or was z»t, acting m aooordauoe to their nustroctMnw 
in forcibly oppoemg the oooapatum of Cashmere by Maharajah Golab Sing 
and in interne: the rebellion in that province 

Neither could are associate with ns other Chief* not members of the Duor 
bar In the first place, due would be ealhngtm the subjects of the Lahore 
State to ait in judgment mi the acts of their Government and in the next, 
it would be impossible to find any Chief who is not a friend or enemy of the 
Viraer and interested either an hie conviction or acquittal 

The only mode of fairly redeeming the promise under which Sheik Tnuwt 
ooddeen surrendered, ana af doing impartial justice to all appears to us to 
be, that the Sheiks conduct and defence should be investigated by a tnbu 
nal of the British officers, in the presence of the parties interested in the 
result of the trial 

I have therefore, requested General Li tiler to join us m this inquiry and 
to nominate another intelligent officer of high tank, also to act as a member 
and we propose that the Court shall consist of myself as President, Major 
Genital JLtttler and Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence, Mr John Lawrence, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Goldie (the officer General Littler seems to desire to 
name ) as members 

B&jah Lall Sing with all the officers of the Durbar and most of the lead 
mg and influential Sirdars of the State, will be requested to attend The 
investigation will commence at 8 a. it to-morrow, and 1 have every reason 
to hope will dose by the afternoon, when the result m Ml detail will be 
communicated to you 

This account of the arrangement seems to us to be straight* 
forward and satisfactory the reasons given are such as with- 
out the aid of “ the Blue Book * most probably suggested 
themselves to every mind on first perusal of the trial in the 
columns of the Delia Gazette A most extraordinary objec- 
tion has however been raised by a Calcutta contemporary m 
reviewing the papers before us, — to wit, that the trial was 
not judicial — the constitution of the court not legal ! What 
does “ The Eastern Star” mean by not legal f Does he literally 
mean not according to law ? And if bo, of what law is he 
asserting the offended Majesty? The law of England, the 
law of tne regulation provinces the law of Mahommed * or the 
lew of the Dharma Shastras ? Does he stickle for the criminal 
being tried by twelve men or five ? by a jury of his peers 
or a punokayat of elders ? If he had given the matter a 
second thought, how inapplicable is all civil law from the laws 
of Manu to the Acts of Parliament, to the trial of political 
offenders in general * how particularly inapplicable to an inquiry 
between two foreign states whose domestic laws seem wegal 
to each other No civil law that we are aware of was violated 
by either Sheikh Imam-fid-din or Rqah Dal Singh as agents 
of the Lahore Government they sinned against the law of 
nations which stands upon the broad basis of mutual justice, 
unoonfined by technicalities, and open to common sense* It 
was not a matter for attorneyship at all , and to say that the 
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trial was illegal u nothing to the point The object was simply 
to do justice to both government* , not to set up to the terms 
of a statute,” to decide between two ministers of a friendly 
state who mutually accused each other of violating treaty, 
which was the gudty party , or whether either or both of them 
were acting under the instructions of their sovereign tutd our 
ally To do this a lawyer was not wanted, but a court of 
sensible and honest men, with the courage to return a verdict 
according to their judgment. It » right that the public 
should be told what chance there was of finding such men 
in the Lahore Court The Durbar, out of which the Star regrets 
that Lai Sangh’s judges were not chosen, was composed of 
his enemies , of old Sirdars, or the sodb of old Sirdars, among 
whoso shoes he had once stood beyond the carpet , who detected 
him as an upstart, who would not have submitted to his 
assuming the Vucarut in September 1845 , whose hatred had 
been exasperated a thousandfold during the last year by his 
greedy appropriation of their jaghira, and who had consoled 
themselves during the last three months of his administra- 
tion by such ill-concealed plots for his destruction on the 
retirement of toe British, tout even Lord Ilardinge in his 
letters anticipated his murder Amongst them were three 
who had actually sworn to take his life and a fourth 
who, removed by Lai Singh from the Nizomut of Peshawur 
too# marching an Lahore with troop* to omenge the insult when 
toe rebellion m Kashmir broke out Amongst them also, 
it is fair to add, that there were two men who were the Kigali's 
friends bat whether they would have assisted him if they 
had been on the jury may be reasonably doubted, since 
though present m the court at the trial, neither ot them 
hod the courage even to “ speak to character 1 * The only 
man indeed of the whole Durbar who defended the Vizier’s 
conduct was Dewan thna Nath , but that it was ex officio 
as ** Queen's Counsel,* and not us a friend, would npjicar 
from an anecdote we have heard j that after the trial was 
over, when too chief Sirdars retired to Mr. Currie’s tent 
to hear the verdict of the court, and nemme dissentient?, 
voted for the Batab’s deposition , Dewan Dina Nath was the 
very first to call toe attention of the other Sirdars to the 
necessity of confiscating his property without delay, and seiz- 
ing ins reUrtmaa , an agreeable duty which was confided to, 

whom does the Eastern Star suppose ? — one if the Beak's 

two fnends! Itis dear, therefore* that though there ought 
have been much lew, there would have been little justice in 
handing over the Vizier to the tender mercies of his peers 
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But suppose that the Vizier had been as popular m the 
Durbar aa he waa odious , can any one who has been six 
months in India, and once m a Judge’s Cutchery, doubt for a 
moment that the very fact of putting the Vizier upon hie 
trial would have been equivalent to packing the jury ? The 
maxim that every man*#s innocent until he is proved guilty ; 
and the possibility of hie character coming out even brighter 
from the fire , are niceties which natives do not understand » 
nod the diflSculty increases in exact proportion with the rank 
of the offender An accused minister m the East is as good 
as a condemned one The arraignment of Lai Smgh before 
a jury of hia countrymen would in their eyes have been an 
unmintakeable expression of our opinion, the whole jury 
wodld have considered his rum as determined on, mid wor- 
shipped the rising Sun by a verdict of “ Guilty,” even against 
their friend Of this ive are so confident that we think the 
political authorities would not have been justified in bringing 
Kajah Lai bmgh to trial at all, unless morally convinced of 
hie guilt themselves, and prepared with the means of con- 
vincing otliers , but the trial once decided on, it must be esteem- 
ed the most conclusive proof of their fairness, that they 
excluded from the tribunal, men well capable of forming, but 
utterly incapable of expressing, an opinion. Kay, more, it 
is our conscientious belief; that had Rnjah Lai Sing been 
offered the choice of five British Officers, or a jury of his peers, 
to try him, he would have unhesitatingly chosen the former* 
and exclaimed in alarm, “ save me from my friends.” 

In shewing that the danger of employing the Durbar as 
judges, was not that they would acquit Lai Sing, but convict 
Lmn coute qi u coute , we trust we have thrown a new light 
upon « the course pursued in forming at the Capital of on ally, 
a court for the trial of the minister of the country in which no 
single native had a voice.”* But should the above explanation 
still seem insufficient, we would draw the attention of every 
one who has a doubt about the matter to one simple circum- 
stance of the case which has been entirely overlooked, viz. — 
that the enquiry into the causes and origin of the Kashmir 
rebellion was purely for the information and satisfaction of the 
British Government , an unanswerable reason for its being entrust- 
ed to British officers. An article of the treaty between the 
Lahore and British Governments had been so grossly violated 
that m appearance, as Lord Hardings unmistakably hints, it wa$ 
sufficient M if pushed to extreme,” to justify his declaring that 
treaty null and void, and proceeding to annex the Punjab. But 

• « Fatten \ Star, Calcutta, Saturday May 29, 1847 
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Lord Hanfinge had every reason to beBeve that the Lahore State 
was innocent m the matter, «ttd be was hoaMiiy desirous 
of aaomtawrag the truth , that be might know exactly on 
what grtm»d*e stood And surely no one is so infatuated as to 
believe, that * the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth , 11 Was be expected fin ora any number of pliable Sirdars 
from two up to a million ? As it was, the Govemor-Oeneral 
was assured by five public servants of high standing and 
character that be bad no cause to regret fats alliance with the 
Lahore state , Rajah Lai Singh alone being in their opinion 
the proved originator of the rebellion Upon this, the 
British Government, instead of an uncalled-for aggression, 
accepts the atonement of a bad m mister’s disgrace. 

We have entered thus fully into the objections raised by 
the Eastern Star, not only because we have over and over sgam 
said that oar pages are offerings made m a truthful spint to the 
fiitore historian of our times, and we deem it essential that 
the trial of the Lahore Vizier should be understood as a prece- 
dent, but because we believe our able contemporary to be 
atneere m the entertainment of opinions, which are founded 
on unperfoet knowledge, and must vanish before explanation 
Other and lew scrupulous contemporaries there are, whose 
opinions are more hostile to the policy under discussion, but 
less worthy of correction. Indeed the generous conqueror of 
the Punjab, the tnamtamer of the dynasty of Runjft Singh, 
‘and the serapuloae interpreter of treaties, might not thank 
us for involving him m the good opinion of such public 
writers as are not content to admire, but must needs justify 
** the conquest of Smdh , n who defend the hunting down of 
old Mir Rfistum subscribe to the Napier theory of trea- 
ties;* recommend the dethronement of every native prince 
in India and the abrogation of *< tlm perpetual settlement of 
Bengal P 


The thread of the narrative cannot be better taken up than 
withlh* following concise summary of Mr Carrie’s , to pas- 
sages in which we have drawn our reader’s attention by 


Indosaxe 1 m No 9 
F Cvme E$q to the Qvvernor-Gmeral 


Mt Loan Lahore, December 5, 1846 

In eatttnroatiaa of my hater to your Lordship of fee 2nd instant, I hate 
thehooowtomportfo^ettfitosftsmeanof the memhenat the 

Dnxber, with tht man influential Chiefs, same to my Berber Seat, when I 


rHuInV 8 Tir mQ " hat «r pr* Inekxuw <m« in No. *7», 
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requested Khaleefa Noorooddeen to read aloud to them your Lordship » 
khureetta, and then explained to them the mode we proposed to adopt for 
conducting the investigation into the truth, or otherwise, of the statements 
made by the Sheik Imamooddeen 

The <Jhwf* manuaunuly assented to the propriety of the measure and 
dedartd 'gat no other mode qf wiveetigatum would be to satisfactory to 
tkantehtes 

They all expressed their desire to be present and it was arranged 
the investigation should commence at 8 o clock the following morning 

Accordingly booh after 8 o clock on the morning of the 3rd, the Sheik 
having come from his camp at Sbahdsrrah and the Chiefs being assembled, 
the proceedings were commenced 

The court, if I may so call it was composed of myself as President 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence C B Major General Sir John Littier K C B 
John Lawrence, Esq and Lieutenant-Colonel Goldie, Uth Native Infantry 
a^ members and the proceedings were taken down for record m English 
by Captains Broome and Edwawes and Ensign Hodgson, and m Persian 
by the Mecr Moorish ee of my office an officer of the Agency and one at- 
tached to the establishment of Mr John Lawrence The proceedings were 
also taken down in Persian by Dewon Deena Nath and Vakeel HaeKishen 
Chund on the part of the Durbar 

Tlie court was crowded with Chief* a list of those present is given with 
the detailed record of proceedings. Tour Lordship wUl see that there were 
sixty fit e principal persons exclusive of followers and Vakeels 

I was never present in a more orderly or attentive assembly 

The examination of the evidence adduced by Sheik Imamooddeen in stm- 

S irt of Ins statements occupied the first day till 8 in the afternoon. We 
ought it better to close the proceedings for that day and give the Durbar 
tame and opportunity to prepare their defence The court therefore ad 
joumed till 8 o clock yesterday 

On itb reassembly all were again present, and several military officers 
also — a few only attended on the former day not knowing that they would" 
be permitted to do so 

The defence was then entered on by the Durbar and occupied no less 
than two hours 

The proceedings in detail are inclosed for your Lordships information 
A separate paper drawn up by me being an abstract of the proceedings, 
with oul opinions on the evidence and our unanimous decision as to the 
guilt of Rajah Lall Sing also accompanies this letter Tins paper is signed 
by all the members of the Commission. 

It did not appear to ma expedient that our decision should be proclaimed 
in that crowded and mixed assembly 1 therefore proposed that the mem 
ben of the Durbar excepting Ibyah Loll Sing with the more influential 
Chiefs, being the heads and representatives of tlie principal families, should 
adjourn with ns to my own taut A list of these parties twenty two in 
number will be found with the proceedings. 

I went through the whole qf the evidence carefully and deliberately to 
this assembly and explained to them mr decision and the circumstances on 
which it was grounded 

I then, at once, explained that your Lordship had directed me if Sheik 
Imamooddeen established bis assertions, to state that it was not your inten 
turn, in consideration of the circumstances mentioned in your later instruc- 
tions, to consider the misconduct of the VLaar as a violation of the Treaty, 
and as involving a tennmattoa of the relations which had been eatabHsbed 
between the two Governments, provided the other m embe rs of the Durbar 
and the eMtft disclaimed partvnpatson w tfv tfenoe bet 1 stated that 

L Jt 
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lordship i# ffc* <«K?iwf of the Rajah » catncfa* demand ku bemy 
forthwith dm oW 6jt the Maharq/ak from for qfflce of Vizier and hold 
tHTvetUttnx pending four Lordshws farther order*, asttwas man t- 
ftttly smposnble that the GavemmefU of tfo Mahan yah could be carried on 
ieUk any prospect <*/ euccees by one who had proved to fmMese to Bit 
Highness interests or that the British Government mold continue to act in 
concert with one t eho had so grunvus/y offended against them 

All were unanimous %n determmmg hit immediate deposition from the 
risterut, in expressions of approbation of tout Lordship s justice and gra- 
titude for the conjndccaiiou and kindness of the British (Government 

It was then agreed hr the Sirdars that Hajab Lall Smg should be detained 
m the Durbar tent till his followers were removed from the Fort and Palace 
which were to be placed under the charge of Sudar T«rj Smg Dewan Deena 
Nath, and 8irdar Shore Smg the brother-m law of the Mahanuah On the 
relief of the Rajahs guarde from the Palace and the substitution of troops 
under Tej Smg it was determined that Rqah Lall Smg should be escorted 
by a company of the Stott troops ( Tej Smy tj to h*s own house m tke4o*m 
without returning to the Palace 

AH this was effected without the slightest trouble or disturbance of any 
kind Colonel Lawrence accompanied Sirdar Teg Smg with Dewan Deena 
Nath and Sirdar Siicro Sing to the Palace and Lieutenant Edward cs, at 
the request of Sirdar Tq Smg accompanied llajah Loll Smg to lua own 
bouse m the town 

Rajah Lall Sing is now under surveillance of Sikh troops, at his own 
house, a wait mg by the Chiefs desire tout Lordships orders as to his future 
disposal 

The government is to be earned on by a Commission composed of Sirdar 
Tej Sing Dewan Deena Nath, Sirdar Shcre Smg and Khaleefa Noorood 
deen, till some further arrangement is made The seal of the Maharajah 
has bom for the present deposited at (he joint request of those persons, with 
Colonel Lawrence 

* Everything is to-day aa quiet m the town as if nothing of interest to the 
people had happened, and the deposition of the Vizier u sard to have given 
umrersal satisfaction 

The neoessarv proclamations to the provincial governors and district 
officers were issued before the Sirdars left inv tent yesterday afternoon 

I have, Ao 

F Ccbbte 


The Prime Minister conducted as & prisoner to his house 
by the Sikh troops,— nay, we believe, by his own guard of 
honor , — and the signet of the Royal minor deposited for safest 
custody with the British agent are minute circumstances full of 
meaning, and which will not escape the eye of the historian. 

Rajah Lai Singh’s pet project was the creation of a devoted 
body guard of foreigners and Mussulmans who were to bear 
him scatheless through revolution The whole power and 
wealth of the crown had been at his disposal for nine months, 
be had raised, equipped and drilled In the English fashion, four 
new infantry corps, and two troops of horse artillery , and lying 
perdu sn the suburbs of Lahore were between 2,000 and 3,000 
Adjgbsn sowars, sworn oa the Koran to defend the Brahman 
Vizier l Yet hie own escort led him a prisoner from the 
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council tent , and all the benefit he derived from their swords 
was that they cleared the streets of Lahore for him, to pass 
to the place of hia confinement The incident of the seal » 
equally significant. The very first emblem of power was a 
stumming block to the Sirdars, to which of them was it to be 
given m charge ? Even for a day or two until arrangements 
could be made to carry on the Government, the jealousy of 
the other chiefs would not allow one of their number to be 
trusted with the all-powerful signet, which gives and which 
takes away All felt that it would be Bafe only with a British 
officer After this, what augury was wanted to foretell the 
destiny of the Punjab. 

• Our space will not permit us to rcpnnt the evidence, and our 
remarks are only intended as a running commentary on the 
Blue Book. But we subjoin these three papers on whose 
authenticity or falsity rested the proof of the Rajah's trea- 
son — 

No l — Translation of a peuranna from the Lahore Got eminent to the 
offieert and soldiers under the command of Shak Imamooddcen 
By tlit grace of God 


bign manual 
of Rajah 
Lull Sing 


To the officers, aud wpov*’’ l ^d nou-commiiwioned officers under the 
command of the Gotemor SI ■ oik Imtunooddeen Khan Behadoor m Cash* 
mere 


Seal of 
Maharajah 
Duleep Sing 

This order is now Bent to v>u and after receiving it jou will lomam with 
the Governor Sheik Imamnoddien Khan Behadoor doing the work of the 
State , and whenever he mums to tbs presence, you shall be kept on in the 
service as before Have no few therefore but remain with the person 
iu question. This is an imperative order Consider your welfare as my 
care 

Dated 15tA of Saw** 1003 (or 28fA of Jttlif 1846 ) 

[N B — The original MS ui ui the handwriting of Munshi Ruttuu 
Chund of the Ions beard The last sentence oonsuVr " and the* date, 
ure in ft different hand ] 

No U — Translation of m Ikramamrh or deed of promise dccompanywg 
Letter No l 

By the grace of God 




m 
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I hereby promise that if ntj friend Sb«ak Inuanooddeen Shan Behadoar, 
with good-will and fidelity to his proper masters, duly performs the task im- 
posed upon him m a separate letter my whole interest shall be exerted to 
secure him from being called to account by the British Government What- 
ever alio wanes either he, or his jagheeroaree horsemen or the Sheik bis 
late father, received from the Lahore Government, the same jagheers and 
something added to drexn, as a reward for service, shall be aangned him in 
the Lahore territory By the grace of God 1 will not fail to fiufil this that 
I have w ri tten . 

Dated) Lahore, 12th 8aw«n 1903 for 26/A of JvJy 1S46 ) 

[N B —The original MS. is m the handwriting of Lala Purun Chund ] 
1 To 3 — Translation of a letter from. JfcgnA LaU Stag to Sheik Imamood- 

dee* 

Doubtless you will have perused the contents of my former letter 

My friend you are not ignorant of the ingratitude and want of ^ faith 
which lUqah Golab 8m p has exlubited towards the Lahore Sirkar *It is 
indeed sufficiently glaring I now write, therefore to request, mr friend, 
*>>af you will not set before jour eyes the example of > our late lather s form 
er intercourse with the aforesaid Kigali but consider both your duty and 
your interest to he this way and inflict such injury and chastisement upon 
the said Ruab that he shall have reason to remember it. H is to be hoped 
that if the Rajah makes but one false step he will never he able to rv-estab- 
hah hjnself again JFor your security and confidence my friend, I have 
sent you a separate written guarantee, that )ou mar have no misgivings as 
to the consequences. Let me hear often of your welfare 

P a— Tear up this paper when you have read it 

Doted 13 th Saicvn 

[h B — The original MS is aa the handwriting of Lala Purun Chund. 
The envelope w which the letter » inclosed is separate and separate from 
that again is a slide of paper which closes the envelope and on this latter 
m on one aide part of the direction to the Sheikh and on the other the 
agn manual of Rajah Loll Sing "j 

We did not intend extracting from the Court’s abstract of 
the proceedings any more than their remarks on the authenti- 
city of the three documents quoted above , but on reperusal 
the whole summary of the evidence seems so concise aud com- 
plete, and the argument upon it so admirable end convincing, 
that we should do injustice to the subject, if we curtailed It 
of a line — 

Abstract of Proceedings with remarks and decision 

M The statement of Sheik Imamooddeen is to the effect that he received 
secret instructions from the Vuaar Rajah LaU Sing through his confidential 
agent Pooron Chund, to mast the occupation of Cashmere by Raj ah GoUb 
Sing and to create disturbances m the province that he replied in a matter 
of this kind, the mere letters of Poonm Chund would not be sufficient for 
him to act upon, he must have a writing from the R^ah to himself, 
and a usher to aware and guide the troops, and that he subsequently 
received the three papers which he dehvareato Colonel Lawrence at The- 
nah and that be considered these papers h» warrant tor Timing the 
helium which be had headed, and m which Vuder Luckpnt Rae ana others 
wen killed. 
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The proofs adduced by Sheik Iammooddeen in subwtentiftfaoiL of hie 
statement, are these — 

1 A letter stud to hare been written to him by Em ah Lall Smg desiring 
him to create disturbances in the Province of Cashmere and oppose the 
occupation thereof by Maharajah Golab Smg dated 13th Sawun. 

2. An ikrarnameh dated 12th Sawun, which accompanied the said 
letter engaging to maintain him in hu jaghecra and to intercede with the 
British officers for hie Julunder property and promising further reward to 
him and to his followers, if he did as directed m tlie letter 

3 A perwanna from the Durbar to the officers and soldiers in Cashmere, 
exhorting them to exert themselves and do good service (khidinut) at the 
bidding of the Sheik without fear of consequences, and promising m that 
case that they should be continued in service when they came to Lahore 

4 The evidence of Poomn Chund, m corroboration of tbe statement 
of the Sheik as to the nature of the communications which passed between 
Bftj&h Lall Sing and the Sheik through lum his confidential agent at 
Lahore and as to the authenticity of the documents 

5 The evidence of Dewan Hakim Rae a confidential servant of the 
Durbar wbo was deputed from Lahore in August, to bring away the Sheik 
from C aehmere 

Translations of the above letters and paper and a transcript of the 
evidence in full are in tbe proceedings 

The above is tho evidence adduced by the Sheik, the examination of 
which occupied tbe whole of the first day 

On the second day Dewan Deena Nath on the part of the Durbar read 
from notes a paper to the effect that from tbe date of concluding the Treaty 
the Durbar had at once set themselves to work to carry into eflect its pro- 
visions, and tb&t in no instance bad anything been done in opposition 
thereto that in regard to Cashmere measures had been taken to put the 
officers of the Maharajah Golab Smg in possession of the province and 
that as early as May last, the Hurree Purbut was made over to Luckput 
Rae the Maharajah a \ mer who had given a dukkulnameh (a deed ac« 
knowledgmg possession) which he had with lum and would produce 
In evidence of these assertions, copies of several perwaunas to Sheik Imam 
ooddeen, written on different dales about April and May peremptorily 
directing him to make over the province and the forts according to the 
terms of the Treaty were produced the authenticity ot whn.li the Sheik did 
not deny an uraee from the Sheik to the Durbar was also read (admitted 
by the Sheik) acknowledging the receipt of these orders and stating his 
readiness to obey them but urging the difficulties of settling lus accounts 
with the Maharajah and making the necesaaiy arrangements in accordance 
with the Treaty and requesting a few months delay Tlus urzee is dated 
let Bysack early in May 

The defence then proceeded, m reference to the statement of Dewan 
Hakim Rae to state that several perwannas had been sent to that officer 
from the Durbar to hasten on lus way and to perform the service on which 
he had been sent to bring away the Slieik Some of these were produced, 
and admitted by Dewan Hakim Rae It was urged that Hakim Rae having, 
contrary to the orders of the Durbar made^culpable delay m proceeding to 
Cashmere had concocted tbe story of secret instructions to exculpate bun self. 

Tbe next point referred to was the facility of forging signatures, and the 
great difficulty ui detecting such forgeries in proof of which two orders on 
the Lahore Pay Office wore put m on which it was asserted pay had been 
issued on the iaith of the signatures being that of Rajah Lall Sing and 
which proved afterwards to have been fabricated (The signatures were 
clumsy imitations. ) 
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The defence then referred to the endanoe of Poorun Chund, m regard to 
the lkveruameh «nd letter in his haadwnnng to the fihmk, and stated that 
it wee never the custom of the Durbar* or Viator to send an order or im 
portent communication to a principal m the handwriting of his ooufktontial 
agent but usually the Durbar Jdoonsheee only wrote these orders or coin 
nuksiCKUons, but that sometimes other parties, but never the Agents of 
the partite addrenaed. (To this Sirdar Shere Stag Attareewala dissent- 
ed, and told the Dewan that he knew the facte to be otherwise ) 

The defence concluded by general observations of the kindness, oaiisu 
deration, and mercy shown by the British Government to the Maharajah 
and to the Durbar and to all its members, and dwelt on the improbability 
not to say impoanbfiity of their being so mad as to do an act which must 
endanger not only themselves and their prospects individually but must 
affect the interest of die Maharajah and the existence of the Government 
It « stated that this was one of the machinations of Mahcrqah Golab Sing 
whose ereature the Sheik was and had always been and that tins infamous 
plot was contrived by the Maharqah for the destruction of the Durbar* 

Dew an Deena Nath stated that he had nothing further to urge and the 
Sheik was asked if he had anything to eav in reply He stated, in refer- 
ence to the assertion regarding confidential agents never being employed 
to write to thenr pminmda, that he had numberless letters from the Rajah to 
himself written by Poorun Chund, which the Rgjah could not, if pro- 
duced, deny, that two of th«3e he had given to Colonel Lawrence at Than eli 
(these were with Colonel Lawrences office which has not yet arrived, and 
could not be produced,] and that Ite had one with him which he requested 
might he examined, and shown tJie Rajah This was a letter written to the 
hhetk, in the hand writing of Poorun Chund, and bearing the signature of 
the Rajah evidently torreaponding with those m the fetter and ikrarnameh 
This ©omnium cation was apparently sent in Apni or Mav It began by 
lamenting that the province of Caslimere had been made over to Golab Sing 
hut Stated that as such was the will of the British Government it could not 
•be helped. It told him that when he bad made owr charge of the Govern 
meat to the new possessors, he should come to Lahore where all kindness 
and consideration would be shown him and arrangements for h» future pro- 
vision would he made {The Rajah admitted the authenticity of die letter ) 

The Sheik requested that Poorun Chund might be examined aa to the 
important matter* m wluih letters had been written by him m the name of 
the Rajah and as to the extent to which the Rajah trusted him This was 
absented to Poonm Chuod then romoMWoea disclosures at secret sSian 
in which he bad been employed by the Rajah to write to the Sheik, and 
other parties, to bnng about Die murder of Rcyab Heera Sing and Pundit 
Julia, and relative to his having been employed to negotiate the sale of gold 
stolen from the palace when the Rajah was loshakanneah but these being 
foreign to the question at issue tlte Court did not think it right to allow him 
to proceed 

The Sheik said he hod nothing further to urge 

With regard to the first letter produced by Sheik Imamooddeen it is 
m the hand-writing of Poorun Chund, and not of any of the Durbar 
Moouahees, but it hears tbs signature of the K«yab to all appearance 
Che Rajah denies this signature end though from a wmparwwn with a 
great many other undoubted and admitted signatures of the Rajah, there 
seems no reason to doubt it* authenticity, it is difficult to more judicially 
us crouioenct* The genuineness of the letter iwclf, as to toe instruction* 
of Rajah LaU Bing must rest mainly on the cfrcumaumces of the ewe wbwb 
wRl be adverted to more fully hereafter 

The lVnurnanKh ie id tlte hand-writing of Poorun Chund it beam a 
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date differing one day from that of die letter which seeompanted it tin- 
circumstance m satisfactorily explained by Poonm Chun A, m hut evidence 
and the fact of thus difference of data is not to be lost sight of a person 
fabricating two documents connected one -with the other and concerning 
the same transaction, stated to hare been sent and delivered by the same 
bearer would not be likely to make them of different dates, end thus to 
render an explanation of their discrepancy necessary The same as was 
said of the writing and the seal in the case of the letter ib equally appli 
cable to the ikrarnameh. The seal appears genuine judicial proof of its 
genuineness, apart from the circumstances of the case ib difficult 

The perwanna is in tin handwriting of Mocmehee Button Chund Besh 
dorms, the Durbar Moonshee Its authenticity ib proved by the writer and 
admitted by the Rajah It is a remarkable document a literal translation 
of it, with its date, is given in the margin.* This, though not noticed by 
the Durbar in the defence was stated by the Rajah, on its being produced 
tojbe the only document addressed by him to the troops in Cashmere either 
before* or alter the rebellion It is proved by the Durbar Moousliee that 
it was written by the order of Rajah Xall Sum when none of the othei 
members of the Government were present, and that it was written after a 
private and secret conference the purport of which be does not know and 
at the dose of which be was called to write it The Rajah states that it 
was written at the request of Poonm Chund, who told him that the Sheik 
asked for a document to assure the troops, and to promise that they would 
receive thoir pay an arrival at Lahore with the Sheik if they would come 
with him and that the Sheik could not come away without the troops, as he 
was afraid of Maharajah Golab Sing and of being plundered by the way 

But the purport of the perwamia is quite different, it does not direct the 
troopa to leave Cashmere and accompany the Sheik to Lahore It direct* 
them to remain vtth the Sheik in the performance of service at hts bidding 
and to have no apprehension What assurance and encouragement could the 
troops require to come to Lahore for their pay ’ 

But if such was the purport and intent of the perwanna, why was its* 
existence studiously kept secret from the political officers at Lahore who 
were in daily communication with the Rajah about the evacuation of Cash 
mere when every minute circumstance m connection with the affairs of 
Cashmere, was constantly discussed ? On the arrival of this perwanna a 
salute was fired by the troops Shortly afterwards the rebellion broke out 
and these troops did perform service with the Sheik at his bidding by 
attacking the troops of Maharajah Golab Smg, killing the \uusr Luckpot 
Rae ana putting themseJvoB m open rebellion in tbe province 

If tbe Rajah did not intend this to be the result of his perwanna, he 
would assuredly have sent another explaining wliat lie did mean and or- 
dering the troops to come away m direct terms but ho admits that ho 
sent the troops no other communicatum If be did not mean the rebel 
hem to be tbe result of las order he is still responsible for such result, 
when be took no means to counteract it It is altogether impossible 
however to behove, that a document so worded, independently of other 

• Be it known to the officers and seldiem and office bearers, who are under toe 
order* of AmMMol Moolk Sheik Imamooddeen Be had nor, Governor of (appointed 
to) Oidutn, 

At thu tune tbe orders of tbe Mahsnyeh are issued to you. It behoves you on <fc» 
receipt of Hie H&hnea* order to remain with Ameenooi Moolk Sheik imamuoddeec. 
In performing eervuea tor the Government , and whenever yon retain to toe preaeaee, 
yos wilt he ooatinxfed in fee earvioe Be assured ; have no *pp*sh*Miea. Remain 
wife to* Sheik attend to hie order 
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circumstances, was intended to be understood by the troops that they 
were merely to return to Lahore If tt tcere an obscurely tcortUd document 
which 1 1 is not it* meaning must be judged by the result it produced 
The Rajah states that his perwanna to the troops was sent to Sheik 
Imamooddeen. at his request It could not poasihly have gone alone It 
must hare been accompanied by some peneanna or letter to the Sheik appriz 
\ng him of its hartng been sent and of its purport The Sheik produces the 
letter which he savg accompanied it and which if true explains distinctly 
the meaning of the perwanna and the transaction The Rajah denies the 
authenticity of this letter but does not product s or refer to any other and 
as some letter must exist and the Rajah has no other to adduce it is but 
fair to the Sheik and in accordance with reason to suppose that the one 
produced by the Sheik is die true out* 

The letter and lkramameh moreover have all the appearnuee of autheu 
tieitv and their seals of being genuine prtmit tmie there is nothing but 
the improbalulitv of the txnn action to throw doubt upon tlw.m — tbi fax tot 
the transaction is established mdep« ndentlv ot them bv tlie perwauua. 
All circumstances favour the lielief of their nutm imcitv and the only 
attempt made b\ the Durbar to cctftbluh their invalidity has «uguu]lv tailed 
Supposing the letter and ifcrarnanith to be true th* penruoun t> the 
troops w quite inbUtgiblr and all is in keeping itmuung than f tlsc and 
the Rajah s story true the pent anna and the reasons Jor u ntmy xt are 
altogether meiph able 

The evidence of Poorun Chund os might lie exported tallies with that 
of his principal Sheik Imamooddeen It was given however with all the 
appearance of being true I' \orr opportunity was given to the Durbar to 
disprove it and tin only attempt thev made to do so failtd lbeexplana 
tion of the discrepancy of dau-» is satisfactory 

The evidence of Dewui Hakim Use is important He was deputed by 
the Durhar to Cashmere about the period thiU the letter was written He 
was stilt in consequence of the Political c llicers urging the Durbar to send 
* a spet lal emissary to bring away the Sheik who was assuming a posture of 
defiance It was of imjiortiuu’e that he should go with all < xpedmon and 
invested with authority to bring away the Sheik Hw open mstrut lions 
were to this purport He declares tliat he received secret verbal uistriu lions 
from the Rajah directing him to aid aud assist the Sheik who had l wen 
written to bv him to raise disturbances and oppose the occupation ot Ilaiah 
Gclab Smg A vakeel from llu Agency was suit with the Diwan to lake 
him the nearest road bv lununoo On learning this, by the written repro 
scuta turn of theDewan Rajah Loll Sing ordered lain to go b) tlie circuitous 
route oi Bhimber and llajoimc 1 he Dew an who was m constant rnmtnu 
mention with the Rajah took twentv davs in reaching K»i»une which he 
could easily have dime u> sev n aud did not mu h that plat e until the re- 
bellion hod broken out Hie delay was known to the ll^jah I’erw annas 

were certainly sent by the Durbar to hasten on but no other ctmssarj was 
sent to enforce the orders the negket of winch w m known till at last the 
Political Agent insisted on another officer going and then Liter Sing was 
di-spati.)Hx) The written order* to go by Ji hi in bur aud Kajnune and not as 
the Politx «d Agent directed by Jununoo and the unaccountable delay in 
reaching lujoune and Cashmere (he was one month and eight days in going 
and fifteen dajs m returning} tend to confirm the statement which he 
mokes tliat be received secret orders from the Rajah contrary to those which 
were given openly by the Durbar 

The t maunstancea stated in the defence hear very little on the matter at 
fesue The only facts stated are let the orders given by the Durbar to the 
Sheik, to evacuate the province , 2dly the perwanna sent to Dewaa Hakim 
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to proceed oahigmitoum and Mly the practice of never 
an agent to write the letter adiremd to Ms principal. The two ftwfc of 
tteae are admitted, end they do not affect the case, sad the third is satis* 
faetonly dwpimcd by a document admitted to be true. 

T3pon foil dsliberafcan and ooruuderetuni of the evidence and statements 
referred to above we are xmamnaoualy of opinion that It i* established tad 
proved, that the Vizier, Rtyah 1*11 Sang, did encourage Sheik Imamooddeen 
to excite disturbance in Cashmere and to oppose the occupation of toe pro- 
vince by Maharajah Golab Sing and that he did encourage toe troop* m 
the province to ain Sheik Xmamoodden in the late rebellion. 

We do not find it proved that the ether members of the Dnrbsr were par- 
ticipators with the Bqah LaU 8mg in the above proceeding or cognizant 
thereof 


F CtmsiB, President, 
H M. Lawbbnck, 

J H Littles, M -Gen 
Joss Lawkkhck 
A. Goldik Lt Cot 


•) 


Member* n 


But one aot of the Drama now remains the one most inter- 
esting to all thinking mind#, all who believe that the extension 
of our influence in the East brings good with it to the people. 

After the deposition of Bajah Lai Singh from the Yixarat, 
it was resolved to remove him also from the kingdom. This 
was Tendered necessary by the violent atod shameless passion 
of the Queen Mother Laying aside even the last appear- 
ance# of matronly modesty, she abandoned herself to alternate 
ravings and intrigues , now imprecating like deserted Dufa — 


Nollus amor popuhs, nec fedora vunto 

'< Exonaxe ak^ms nostna ax oeaibus uUor 


to restore her lover It was quite inconsistent with like peace 
of the Punjab, that the Bam and the late Vizier should both 
remain in it. Accordingly the Bajah was sent into a merciful 
banishment at Agra, m the British territory , where he still 
reside# upon a pennon of rupees 2,000 a month from the 
Lahore state. 

So far back as September 10th, 1846, we learn from the 
Bine Book, that Lord Hardinge had determined (m ease the 
Lahore authorities should feet unable to carry on die govern- 
ment, and place themselves in the bands of the Bntish) to 
refuse positively any farther interference, which was not based 
on the complete control of the oxvil and military administra- 
tions. He would consent only to “ a transfer of power from 
their hands to those of a British officer, residing at the eophgi, 
assisted by a native council, and supported by British trooper 


* Jta«U,XA IV *m " 
t Latter No. 3, Sepjfteb*r ISth. IMS. 
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For this Iiacd Hardfoge has been blamed. We think if he 
had not calculated aU chances, and been prepared for nU events, 
be ought to have been « mpeaefud. He was pledged to with- 
draw the British troops ia December, the Durbar, the Bam, 
and the Yixwr all warned him that in that case the government 
must &Q, and disorganisation ensue , i* e*, the supreme power 
in the Punjab would once more return into the hands of the 
Khaim Army Yet the Governor-General of British India 
was not to premeditate such a catastrophe Last year the cry 
was that he mu taken ly surprise m December 1845 , that the 
Sikh invasion found him unprepared , that he should have even 
anticipated the attack! 

There’s a deal of wit in that fable of JEsop’a about ** the *>Id 
man, and his son, and the ass.* We recommend it to certain 
oblivious and inconsistent public writers, or (if they prefer 
their own wit to iEsop’s) an occasional reperusal of what they 
wrote sue months ago On December 9tn, 1846, Mr Cume 
conveyed to the Maharajah the Governor-General's sentiments 
as follows — 

4 It is now incumbent on Your Highness Government and the Chiefs 
who have the greatest interest in the preservation of the Reaaut to dorido 
upon the course which may be deemed best for the interest of the State to 
too }*, under present circumstances. It is the anxious hope of his Lord 
ship, that such arrangements wiU be made as may conduce to the estabhbh 
meet and maintenance of the Government but it must be clearly under 
stood that after the experience during the hut eight month* of the nuU 
odmmwtroUo* and had faith of the late f'uner Rajah LaU king the Oarer 
norAhneral trtU not consent to hare a British force at Lahore beyond the 
stipulated period, for the sake qf supporting u Government which can gits 
no assurance of its power to oncers justly as regards its people and no 
guarantee for the performance of Us obligations towards its neighbour* it 
behoves Your Highness and tii? Sirdarb of the State to be moat careful in 
the reconstruction of the Government, cither by the appointment of a 
capable h mear or by such other course as may be deemed most expedient 
w these arrangements the British Government can exercise no interference, 
bat the Governor-General will be ready if regained, in accordance with the 
terms of foe Treaty, to give the Government of Your Highness the aid 
«f has advise and good offioes, for the furtherance of lus interests of the La 
hare Governm ent. 

The Oo rtt ucu- Gcpetnl, however, considers it incumbent on him to caution 
Your Highness and the Sirdars of tf» fteasut, that hu Lordship is deter- 
mined to hold the Lahore Government rstponstbls for the tranquillity qf the 
frontier, and that he will not permit the renewal qf a state qf anarchy, 
murute and military insubordination, sm&arta that which existed lest 
pear Hw Lordship is anxious that foe British Government fooold always 
continue in tern* of peace and amity with its neighbours, but it must hold 
foe neighbouring State rawmsfole that a stats of things adverse to the 
mteraiu of British suhfeeto and dntnotus of the tranquubt* of the Bn 
tub finontfex, shall not wspenmtted tn prevail wifoin it Vy mend, I have 
conrmumcated to Yo«r Highness these ftwodly sentnmnta of foe flowwnor- 
Gfflsersl, which have Mr origin in a sincere desfane for the vrellhre of 
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Your Highness Government, and I fed satisfied that, by following the ad 
we of His Lordship, Your Highness will secure the happiness and pros- 
perity of yourself and kingdom w 

And the Maharajah thus replied — 

“As the Governor-General is desirous of maintaining this State, it is not 
propor that the whole of the British force stationed here should be put to 
further inconvenience and annoyance Nevertheless with regard to the 
necessity for establishing the Government of the country and the fact of 
the time for the withdrawal of the troops having arrived, it is hoped, that 
the Agent with two battalions and one regiment of cavalry and one bat 
tery may be allowed to oontwue for some month* during which what still 
remains to be done to complete the organization of the Government in an 
efficient manner may be effected and there can he no doubt that Colonel 
Lawrence will according to the provisions of the Treaty give every aid and 
assistance in establishing the Government 

In other words the Sikh Sirdars wanted to have a contin- 
gent, to vaccinate Maharajah Dhulip Singh from the arm 
of the little boy at Gwalior 

Mr Currie assured them that there was no hope of their 
being assisted to tyrannise, and insured against insurrection, — 
that melancholy birthright of the oppressed 1 The birdars 
were invited to Mr Currie's tent to hear m detail on what 
terms alone the Governor-General would any longer assist them 
in governing the country We quote his own words — 

“ If solicited to aid in the administration of the Government, dunng the 
minority of the Maharajah the British Agent must have full authority to 
interfere i n and to control all matters in every department of the State 
for the benefit of all connected with the Reaaut 

)n such case every attention would bn paid to tho ftelmgs of tho Sikh 
jieople to preserving the national institutions and customs, and to main 
turning the just rights of all classes So change tn the det nU of adminis- 
tration would be made not necessary far obtaining these objects and these 
details would be conducted by Saticc ojfhcrs as at present who tcovld be 
appointed atul superintended by a Council 0} Urgency composed rf the lead 
vtq Clufs and Sirdars acting under the control amt guidance of the Bntuk 
ojfbers 

The administration of tho country would be conducted by this Council 
of Urgency in the manner d< tenomed on by themselves in consultation with 
the Bnush officer who would have fell authority to interfere) m, and to 
direct Hie duties of every department 

Ihe members of tbu Council of Regency onco chosen would not be 
liable to be displaced or changed without the concurrence of the Governor 
General in Counci' 

A British force would remain at Lahore for the protection of the city 
and country w such position as the Gciernor-Genoral should think best 
adapted for the security of the force, and, at the some tune for the oonveal 
cnee of the inhabitants of the town 

A fixed sum m monthly instalments must be eet apart from the revenues 
of Hie country for the maintenance of this force. 

The Governor-General most be at liberty to ocoirpy any mditaty post 
or fort with British soldier* which hw Lordship may deem tuwewwy for foe 
security of the capital, or for maintaining the paaoe of the country «. 
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The protMona of the Treaty of Labors, dated fttb of Maxell, would 
remain » foil fone, e^A *♦ aSbeted, Smposanhr, by Hiss arct^emojxt 
whieb would hare e&*u only during the ndnoniy of the Mahanuah Dnleep 
Sing, or sufih shorts* period at should be deteunhwd on by the Bn&sh 
Oovontmeot, with the oaootmsnss of tho Ooaacfl of Regency 

On the earning of age of the MahanAih or at any period prior to that 
ereftt, when the OoTOrsar-Oaxtaral should be souaftoatW the interposition 
of British ageaejr is no longer neeenanr &r the nwntonaaoe of the Govern 
mont, tbifi ArtftngattKmt would wm Tbs British troops and officers would 
withdraw, and the Treaty of Lahore of the ttth of March, would be m full 
force and operation. 

If them panenlaa are agreed to by the Chiefs, minor details may bo 
determined on, and Artudes of Agreement, to supersede those of the llth of 
March may be exeouted. 

The “ fixed sum” was afterwards defined to mean twenty* 
four lakhs of rupees per np^nm. The expenses of the origi- 
nal force of occupation were thirty lakhs , mid tbc Governor- 
General did not think that that force could be prudently 
reduced , but a generous allowance was made for the difficulties 
of the Maharqjah, and six lakhs short of the estimated expence 
demanded. 

finally the sum was still farther reduced and fixed at twen- 
ty-two lakhs. The hard bargaining on this point gives us a 
high opinion of the financial abilities of Dewan Dina Nath, 
the Sikh Chancellor of Exchequer » and assures us that Col 
Lawrence will have a powerful coadjutor w increasing the 
revenues and reducing the expences of the Lahore State! 

The new articles of agreement of which these were the 
prehnunanes were signed at Lahore on the 16th December, 
and ratified by the Governor-General at Byrowal on the Beaa 
ju* _thp JilUfe JD#avimhcr- JL8A6 Jtn .thorn was inserted a 
provision of 1,50,000 Ba. a year for the Bom , a sugar plum 
to help down the bitter pill of exclusion from the regency and 
all political power la oar humble opinion, this was a half 
measure, and not “a golden mean.” The character of Bam 
Junda was well known. Her life had been spent m the 
moot exciting political intrigues, and the moat unbridled 
gratification of her sensual passions, she was now to be denied 
noth. Physical jy, and morally, she was to he “ cabined, 

cribbed, confined.” Then why sot get nd of her altoge- 
ther? If she had been sent to Hindustan at once, it 
could not have added a grain to her disgust, even if she 
had been kept at a decent distance from her exiled lover, 
and * it would have effectually prevented her from distur- 
bing the peace, aad thwarting those who had succeeded 
her in authority, instead of which, she has a lakh and a half 
of rupees put at her To cross a bod womans path, 

and then grw her the power to be Dwechevoos, is as misplaced 
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*0®*% w when a traveller who treads npon a snakes relents 
and lifts bis foot to give it an opportunity to escape. The 
first use the reptile makes of liberty is not to hide itself in 
the earth, but to bite the heel that bruised it 


Wo dose our extracts from this interesting “ Blue Book 9 
with the following — 

“ The notification which I hare caused to be published of the recent 
transactions at Lahore contains a statement of the circumstances which 
haw led to the modification of the Treaty The Articles of Agreement 
hare been inserted in that document. The Sirdars and Chiefs, in coming to 
this decision, hare exorcised their own judgment, influenced, no doubt, by 
the conviction that the interests of the Maharajah and the welfare of the 
people eon best he secured by cultivating the friendship of the British 
Government. 

* Acting on the same principle of maintaining the Lahore Treaty and 
of strengthening the bonds oi amity and peace, I have undertaken on the 
pan of the British Government, to carry the terms of the Agreement into 
effect. No permanent alteration has bem made in the Treaty of Lahore 
every Article remains m full force with the exception of the temporary 
suspension of Article XV during the minority of the Maharajah 

The interposition of British influence will be exercised for the advan- 
tage of the peoph and the events of /Am interposition will be assisted by 
the confidence and cordiality with which the Sirdart will co-operate with 
the British Resident 


That Officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence is well known to the Chiefs 
by his energy talents, and integrity by these qualities he has conciliated 
their good will and respect 

The Agreement ratified this day as well as the recent events at Lahore, 
will I trust impress upon every State w India the conviction that, whilst 
the British Government will by just means firmly consolidate Us Eastern 
Empire it will omit no efforts to unprove the condition, and promote tAt 
prosperity , qf aU dosses of the people 

1 also trust, that when Hu Highness dull have arrived at the age 
prescribed by law for assuming the government of the country, he will 
establish his rule on the firm basis of making his people happy, by his 
equity and justice 

In the interval the Bntifih Government will feel a cordial solicitude w 
all that regards His Highness" personal welfare " 


A word or two, ere we bid our readers good bye on our past 
and present position at the Sikh Capital. 

A drizzling shower of small criticisms has assailed Lord 
Hardioge’s noninterference policy throughout the year, and 
the Lahore Akbars have been diligently searched for items of 
interference to convict him of breach of treaty We number 
ourselves also among the “constant readers 1 * of that corner of 
the Delhi Gazette which reports savings and damps at Lahore , 
but we never coullflnd that the British authorities had inter- 
fered for aught save peace and mercy , objects so holy that we 
should assuredly forgive a stretch of prerogative to secure 
them, and when the entice themselves are so divided la opinion, 
it is rather hard to talk of inconsistency One writer (Dr 
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MacGregor, a great admirer of Sindh policy and Sindh tactics) 
commenting on the **Cow Row* at l#ahore, in April, 1846, blames 
the Governor-General’s agent for not xnirrfcrtng, and leaving 
the punishment of the citizens of the capital to the Mahara- 
jahs ministers.* In the end, by the patience of the political 
officers who would not allow their oacort to draw their swords, 
or to fire a shot, and thus bring on a massacre, the not sub- 
sided , the ringleader, a brahman of notonous bad character, 
was arrested, tried, and connoted of haung led on an armed 
mob to attack the Governor-General's agent and his assistants , 
and by the advice of the agent, the Durbar hanged him Yet 
another writer called this interference a murder! It any one 
of the British officers had i alien on the occasion m question, 
we presume it would have been simple manslaughter * As if 
was, one had his head broken and all m ere struck , and the 
connoisseurs in cmc nots need not to he told that bullets soon 
follow bricks. The denouncers of the brahman * murder would 
perhaps have better understood the case, had they, like Col 
Lawrence and his assistants stood face to face with him and a 
thousand other armed blackguards “ as good as he,” all furious 
with religious excitement, and thirsting fur the hlood of the 
Fennghi if turning to avoid colhrion and bloodshed they had 
run the gauntlet down a narrow street cterv hou-e top and bal- 
cony of w hwh was crowded with bam valia, teannrr up bn< hs and 
copings, and hurling them down with right hearty “ intent to 
kilL btnnge to say, the very same conscientious journalist, 
Y*ho was horrified at the execution of the convicted malefactor, 
was a month after, eloquent upon the folly of interfering in 
the Kote Kangra ajfair, and taking the Megc into our own 
hands the alternative being that if the fort was not tjwen up 
by the Durbar, the Jhiujab would be again at our mercy for 
breach of treaty' Eitn some impartial writers haic bren 
so far run away with by the cry of tion-infrrfcn net os to ques- 
tion what right vie had to meddle in the Mnnltnn dispute 
between Rajah Lai feingb and Dewan Mulrnj \\ hat right t 
YHiy the right that any one man ha* to mednlc between two 
others who call him in as umpire and the obligation of every 
honest man to repress strife, and ro^kc peace w lieu it lies in 
his power It would have been n err di table thing truly, for 
the Governor-General to have refused to be the mediator , 
to Itavo stuck to the letter, and not to the spirit of tho treaty , 
and taid “ I am very eorry, but I have pledged mjsclf not to 
interfere in the internal management of the kingdom Fight 
away, therefore, gentlemen, for I have also pledged myself to 
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enforce peace on the frontier, and your quarrel puts the 
Punjab m jeopardy w 

TV e take a totally different view of these interferences , and 
congratulate Lord Hardin and his agents m the N W 
on these eccentric “breaches of the treaty,” which in one 
instance restored peace to the capital and prevented a rising at 
Amritsur , in another, saved the Maharajah from breaking the 
treaty with vs, and bo losing his kingdom, and in the third, put 
an instant stop to a mil war brought an ill-used and victo- 
rious Governor os a suppliant to Lahore , and preserved to the 
state the services of the lest Nazim m the Punj ib 

We cannot lc ive this subject without expressing our regret, 
ihat the wett-infoimed and trust-worthy journal, which supplies 
all India, and we believe all England with 2sorth West iron- 
tier Intelligence (the “ Delhi Gazette') and which m general 
so cordially supports the forbearing policy pursued bv Lord 
Hardmge m the Punjab, should not only assert our right, but 
set forth the ptopnety of killing cows at Lahore 
TV o utterly deny both 

The Punjab is not oui3, it belongs to the Sikh people 
and w e have pledged oursclv es solemnly by treaty * to pay 
every attention to their feelings , to preserve their national insti- 
tutions and customs Hi^torj tells us that no national institution 
or custom 1ms been more dearly cherished or more bloodily 
maintained by the Klmisn, than their veneration for the cow 
The Delhi s proposition there foie is simply that we should 
perjure ourselves, and break the treaty, m order that onr sol- 
diers may cat bee! 

bo much for our mjht to kill cows the impropriety of our 
doing so rests on other grounds 

Would it bo proper, or would it be humane, during our 
Bhort occupancy of the Punjab, to sanction proceedings that 
would inevitably cause slaughter and bloodshed the day w e 
leave the country ? If we set the example of cow-kdhng our- 
selves, how can we expect to prevent tne Mussulman popula- 
tion fiom doing so too i Then mark the consequences. The 
offence is murder by the bikh law, and the bikh law wo 
ore bound to uphold.* 

Say it is a bad law , still the fact remains the same that it 
if the law, and that therefore we muBt maintain it , and just 
as certainly as any Mussulman would suffer death for killing 

• In saying this we do not behave, that the political authorities would permit the 
Lahore Durbar to exitet the penalty of a human life for that of a brute beast , bat 
assuredly they would not interfere further than to commute the punishment of 
death. 
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s cow, we tut oevmtng Lahore, so certainly would the 
common practice of it under our protection be fearfully avenged 
by a Mussulman massacre os soon as wo departed. 

1V« anticipate bore the easy but somewhat profligate jest 
that, <* we sludl never depart from the Punjab.” In all defer* 
ence, we do wot eee the certainty , and should be ver y sorry to 
do so much lees should we like to Bee our authorities actmg 
on such an expectation 

No in entire good faith, let us act np to the honest spirit 
of our Sikh treaties , and we may rely upon it that we shall 
then have the Punjab, and all else that is good for us, as soon 
as it ib our real interest that it should become an integral por- 
tion of British India. • 

In earlier numbers of the Calcutta Review we have made 
confession of our political faith , of our notions of the rights 
of Indian princes, and the Indian people , of the duties of 
residents, ministers and kings. We have repeatedly expressed 
our belief that those three authorities can never work well 
together , and the Lahore proceedings of 1846 are the latest, 
if not the strongest, illustration of the fact But our readers 
require not to be reminded, that Lord Hardmge consented 
to the original occupation of Lahore against his own wishes 
and convictions — ana that only at the last moment — in the 
magnammou* though desperate hope of re-establishing a pros- 
trate state. There was just tme new and favourable feature 
fa the circumstances of the case which justified trying the ex- 
periment of a triumvirate policy again , the king was a nonen- 
tity from his age — thus reducing the triumvirate to two , and the 
minister knew so well that he kept his head upon his shoulders 
only by our presence, that it was reasonable to suppose there 
would be but one opinion between him and the British agent. 
But blinded by pnde and vanity he “ threw to the dogb” the 
physio of advice. He always accepted but never followed 
the proscription, — the worst species of intractability either m 
medicine or morals. Incapable of taking a broad view of his 
own position, he thought that if he pleased the Sahib log, 
in little things, they would not look closely mto great things. 
Accordingly he cultivated gam son popularity , and made his 
approaches to the good omnion of John Bull through the old 
avenue— dm stomach. Grapes, quinces and pomegranates from 
Kabdl, oranges from Shalixnar, mangoes from Mooltaa, me 
from the Cbnmba hills , — all were pressed upon the Generals, 
Bngadwre, Colonels, Captains, and Politicals. And wild boars 
were hunted down on the banks, and nets of fish drawn from 
the waters of the Ravi, to relieve the monotony of the 
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European Soldier’s Barrack fare Scarce a British officer or 
soldier in Lahore, but owed bun some courtesy or another 
From General Iattler and CoL Lawrence, down to Jack Sepoy, 
he was a general favourite , but he drew a fatal distinction 
between private and public life, and miscalculating the serious 
earnestness of the English character, made the latter secon- 
dary to the former To watch his policy, one would have 
thought that “ Zeyafut” was the great business of the state , 
and that a strong Government could alone be main- 
tained by a constant supply of lollipops and engar candy 
It would have been more to the purpose had he paid the 
»Sikh soldiers instead of robbing them , reduced the army 
which wob preying on the vitals of the country, instead of 
raiding body-guards , appropriated confiscated jaglnrs to dis- 
charging the obligations of the state, instead of to his poor 
relations , sought to consolidate what remained of the Punjab 
instead of hankering after Kashmir, and cultivated tho 
friendship of the British government instead of seeking revenge 
on Maharajah Golab Singh. 

But it was not in him to be so wise His talents had 
raised him as high os they could reach, and there they left him 
He was born the paramour of a queen, not the minister of 
a kmg 

We have seen in the “ Blue Book,” how he fell , and what 
scheme of Government was projected for the future The 
kind friends and “ constant readers” to whom the Calcutta* 
Review owes so much of its success, will share with us the pride 
we feel at seeing adopted at Lahore, the system which long ago 
was recommended in our pages for Oude, which we still 
recommend for that lll-nilea country, and advise now for 
Hyderabad. 

The system is briefly this. Hie minister is a British officer , 
but instead of being as in other despotisms, Commander-In- 
Chief, and every-thing-else-in-chief, holding nil offices in his 
hands, he acts through a council of selected chiefs and elders , 
his own and their plans, opinions, and proceedings being can- 
vassed twice a week m open Durbar, attended by aTl tbe officials 
of the Government, and the chiefs present at tbe capital AU 
the executive officers of the state remain in statu quo the 
machinery of Government is m fact the same , though worked 
by a firmer hand and a single purposed intellect One organic 
change we can discover m “ The Lahore Intelligence,” vw. 
the appointment of four Sirdars to administrate tbe judicial 
duties of the four Doabs, to take cognisance of the acts of 
kardars, and to do justice to the ryot on the spot, appeals 
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from all, whether high or iow, tying to tho British Resident 
and his assistants. This is an institution as new as it must 
be beneficial to the people, if kept pure from bribery, b> occa- 
sional circuits of the political officers. 

That the change has even in these few months effected much 
good is deducible from the fact that Wc read no more of tho 
Khal aa army Reduced to a constitutional number, routed 
out of Lahore, and dispersed by single regiments or Brigades 
over the country, they now keep the peace of the provinces in- 
stead of revolutionizing the capital. Wc Bhouldnot know of 
their existence, if it was not for the regular issue of their 
pay ? — at least as gralifj mg to them, we suspect, as to us 

Are we too sanguine in hoping crc long to hear of a rovenue 
assessment, however rough , something to define quotas , and 
wbat is to be given by the ryot * 

Civilization has already made its gn,at ** premier pas at 
Lahore l A gibbet has been erected near the Bclhi gate, and 
some fifteen or twenty murderers and highwaymen swing 
thereon as a warning to their brethren 

At Peshawur, the kev of the kingdom ^ e read that the best 
parts of General Avitabde’a code have been again brought into 
play, after an almost total suspension of justice lor three years 
We may, therefore, reckon that there is both vitality and 
energy, m the administration , the wnnt of which was what 
we most apprehended Those who remember Sirdar Li nnh 
'Singh taking ignoble refuge m Calcutta during the trouble* 
of his country, or have read of Sirdar Tcj Singh's declining 
battle at Ferozehah, might be excused if they despaired f a 
lion a heart m the bread of the new Governor of the 1 iwi st 
M amha * or of finding courage enough m the “ Comnmndcr-m 
chief’' to preside at the Council Board in limes when the 
army was to be reduced 

Fortunately there has been no jobbing m the selection i f 
the Bntiah Corps Diplomatique From the Resident tihn 
junior extra (who baptised the appointments ') we believe they 
have all been chosen for their anilities, and not thur blood 


practical men who know their duty, and fear not to do it 
In the arduous but noble enterprise m which the*’ are 
engaged, may their efforts be crowned at the end of the 
eight years of the treaty, by the delivery to a grateful «»e- 
reigii, of a flourishing country, a contented people, ond an 
overflowing treasury, by the firm eetabbshment of a friendly 
Hindu power between us and Mahomtnedantem, and by the 
happy consciousness of having secured the peace of India 
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Art I — 1 Report on the state of Public Instruction in Prussia , 
by M Victor Cousin , translated by Sarah Austin London , 

Effingham Wilion, 1834 

2 On the state of Education in Holland, by M l ictor Cousin, 
translated by I^eonard Horner, Esq F R S London , John 
Murray , 1838 

3 The Framing system of Education , religious, intellectual and 
moral , by David Stoic, Esq fyc fyc Sixth Edition Glas- 
gow t Blache and Son, 1845 

4 Letters from Hof icy l by a parent, on the Educational institu- 
tions of De Fellenberg London , Longman, Brown, Green 

and Longmans , 1842 

5 Religion in connexion with a National System of Institution, 
by If M Gunn, one of the masters of the High School, Edin- 
burgh, Edinburgh, < ‘liver and Boyd, 1846 

6 The Quarterly Journal of Education Vols I-X London , 

Charles Knight, 1835 * 

7 General Report on Public Instruction m the Lower Provinces of 
the Bengal Presidency for 1845-46 Calcutta, IV Ridsdole, 
1846 

That it » the duty of a Government to assist in educating 
the youthful portion of the population under its care is a prin- 
ciple recognized by our rulers in the establishment ot the 
existing colleges and schools, and its being so recognized, 
renders it unnecessary tor us to point out the grounds of the 
obligation It an education is to be gn en, however, to the 
people of India, it is unquestionably of the utmost importance 
that that Education should he of the best possible descnption, 
and hence the utility of such discussions on the subject as are 
likely to elicit truth, lienee, too, the wisdom of reform in, or 
addition to, the existing system, w hen the necessity of such 
has been established 

In connexion with education man presents himself to our 
notice under three different aspects— as an individual, as a 
social being, and as a citizen, or member of the state — and, m 
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each of these distinct characters, education lias to bun a 
special and sepmate relationship The child considered as an 
individual is a compound animal, consisting of a mind and 
bodv — both necessary tor the fulfilment of it* duties in the 
world and both demanding the attention of the philanthropist 
and educator To the former, ns being the nobler part, educa- 
tion more e^iecialh directs its attention, foi instinct in a great 
measure perform** whnt is requisite for tlic other without i\- 
tcrnal aid. It we figure to our-ehes an infant left ahmn m 
some region of the world fivorible to its pre cr\ ition and 
growth, advancing to niatuuty without mtercour** with ns 
fellow -creatures, and con mtiuj only with the ink nor animals 
we shall ohtun -owe idta of what m individual becoint^ 
without education llhitcwi the n itut il talent or rip wilt 
of that man s mind mi jht Im e been wliomvw Uiu supposed 
to be reaied undei sikIi ur um-tim<- < ill w< Ik luu tint lit, 
would in hi« individual character differ aery much from tin 
inferior animal'- liound him * Suljett to tin 'line bodily 
wants he would unque-tnnaMv ihvutc hi' cumr turn to tin 
supply ot those wants It hi- mind were utni»ua!l> active it 
would prob dly cutest qui-tun- ih to hi* 0111:111 and ik- 
tun which hi** obvious liiihihtv to an-wei would doubtlc 
soon can c him to di-mi- fjom hi- thought II in! t hi- 
body received from him cvcrv ittcntioii, and was tin olqcet 
of his peculiar care hi* nobkr part would run kin in a 
state of inaction or booth— activity, and the more would 
he be assimilated to the brute creation, the more strik- 
ing this result- Such would lie the influence nt a total w int 
of education on the mdividud m an extreme case lint tin- 
result in not a nitre fanciful creation of « lie imagination i cur- 
sory contemplation of the condition oi the \miu*trnclcd nm\ca 
of ^New Holland or Aiuerua will suffice to establish — c iect m 
which we see an almost complete neglect of the higher and 
nobler part of man, combined with its invariable concomitant 
an approximation to the brute creation I rom these fat ts we 
may safely draw the conclusion that man n*o<* in th< *c dc of 
creation precisely m preqiortion to the cultivation winch lie 
bestows upon that part of lm» compound nature which distm- 
guirht? him from the inferior animals, and tbit in proportion 
a* in neglects it, he einice in the »uilc of animated nature 

Constituted as j-cxiety is, however, in Luiopc and even in 
India, it is wqtop&ibk for am man to grow up to maturity 
without receiving *omr education from daily contact and inter- 
course with his fellow -creatures As boou as the infant lips 
commence to lisp forth the fin*t veent* of language, the second 
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great in'tiuTncnt of lmpiession on the mind is opened to those 
around it I lie actions which the infant has previously 

observed hive piobably left little impression on its facile mind, 
hut \v ith the fcr*t distinct articulations commence a conformity 
and ad ijitation to the attend int circumstances and influences, 
i he Kind of thoughts the manner of thinking, the peculiar 
bias are all usually impressed upon the million by these sur- 
i winding them m then infancy, and through the lingering 
course oi their sixty or seventy 3 cars of toil, this kind of 
thought* this manner of thinking, this peculiar bias con- 
tinue to cxiTt each its own nwlc-UucUbta influence — the 
rt*ult hung in nine hundred and ninctv-nine instances out 
*»f e\cij thousand, that the imlividu il lives and die3 a wild 
ukT nut mu able ^Sorth American Indian, an energetic and 
giuiiihlmg 1 iii.li hi nan or an acute and bigotted Hindu, 
aumding to tlic cmintrv in which he happens to be born, 
ind the i*iciety with whuh he h ippens to be surrounded 
So ninth is min the on iturc of cnuimstance and accident' 
l rue, i Luther m (mil ige a ltammohun Kov m another, may 
burst these fetters and di-reg ml the e influences, but we are 
speaking now of the rule not of the exceptions. 

It tin education thus given bv society v\ ere the best that 
we could desire or the he^t po»-iblc, there would be little 
wisdom m gov Linments t iking the trouble, and incurring the 
cxpuitLof «v-tem* of nation il imdiuotion , — rhe misery, the 
foil), the mental digridntton ot the masses of the people,* 
wlu n untdin uul u l proofs as lmientablc as they are con- 
vincing ih it the influence id unimtiucted society is an} thing 
but >> ilwturv th it m m w bin left to himself mvuiably employs 
his higher powci not is the gunks anil controllers of his 
inltrioi nitnri hiu its instrument* and subservient^ 

Il then a \v mt ot tihu it ion leads to *ucli lament ible results, 
in thu t i of tin. nuintilunl man, whit i* the consequence of 
idut itnu him ptoptih Hu consequences arc momentous 
tu hn n*i It mil hi* J unity —tin v lit ot importance too to the 
btntL in whuh he livi* Vs an individual a frut edui ation will, 
m the fn*t pi n i tltv iti huu in the sedt of ci cation, by the 
< ultiv ition of th it nobk r portion w huh constitutes him a man, 
ind rin>c* him above tiu meie annual It opens to him the 
purest and truc-t sounes ot enjounent As an ammal he is 
ni'tuiitmlv acquainted with the pleisures of the body, as a 
min education u< qu unt* him w it h the pleasures of the mind. 
r Ihc virj exertion ot the intellect in itself is a pleasure, just 
as the exertion of the body is a pleasure when used m modera- 
tion lhcae pleasures ot the mind too are such as he can 
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enjoy under the most disadvantageous circumstances. Who 
can contemplate the unfortunate Raleigh composing his History 
of the World in prison without feeling that if educated, he 
baa a resource to which he can look for comfort, and even 
happiness, when the world would perhaps pronounce him 
miserable, because it frowns upon him ? To the man whose 
daily life is one continued scene of toil and bodily exertion, 
education opens the calmest and purest enjoyments at those 
intervals when a cessation from labour would otherwise leave 
him deprived of all employment, and sink him into a condition 
of brutal lethargy Is or is it to such alone that it is of impor- 

tance. To the man engaged in commerce, whether in its higher 
or lower branches, education suggests a means whereby the 
deteriorating influence of constant gain-seeking may be arrested 
and removed, and m which he may learn to take as much, or 
more delight, than in the acquisition of riches. To those in 
the highest Bphere of life too the advantages of a trained 
intellect and well-tutored mind are beyond measure valuable as 
affording occupation for their constant leisure and thus taking 
them away from degrading pursuits. To the people of India 
of all classes and castes, these remarks are peculiarly applicable 
The nobility* if duly instructed, we may fairly presume, would 
leave the contemplation or pursuit of visionary schemes for the 
delightsof literature, and would endeavour by the impro\ement 
of their properties to nuse their countrymen around them to 
* a level with those of more highly favored nations, whilst the 
diffusion of a sound education amongst the inferior ranks mutt 
result in the elevation of the people religiously, morally, intel- 
lectually, and physically 

To the individual man, however, education presents advantages 
infinitely greater than auy that we have yet noticed. It should 
fit him not for this world alone, but for one also where no phy- 
sical incumbrance will tie bim down to the world of sense It 
should fit him for that nobler destiny which is reserved for 
man — the enjoyment of a high spiritual hie hereafter, and 
if it does not do this, or at least attempt to do it, it neglects 
its highest and noblest office And surely if in civilized Europe, 
where, whatever be the errors spread abroad, any ancestral 
systems of an absolutely demoralizing tendency are certainly not 
imbibed with the first impressions of childhood — if, there, a 
religious education is considered necessary to the development 
of the mdmdual character, — if enlightened Prussia, Holland, 
France, and Scotland find that the inculcation of religious and 
moral truth a absolutely necessary for the well-being of the 
country, how much more m India, where the youthful native 
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from the very dawn of childhood is surrounded by the types 
and shadows of an abominable, a demoralizing superstition and 
idolatry I But there are difficulties in the way, it will be replied r 
doubtless there are, for if there were not, India must be an 
exception to the general rule There are difficulties in the 
way of carrying out every great measure of reform whether 
in Asia or Europe , but that the difficulties m the present case 
Are by no means insuperable, we have only to cast our eyes 
around us to discover 

Nor are the benefits conferred by a true education upon man 
in a social point of \iew less important than those which it offers 
to the individual W e need not here expatiate on the lament- 
able results winch ensue from the example of demoralized 
paretits, m influencing the characters and conduct of their 
children — who is surprized for an instant when he hears that 
the son of the robber has turned out a thief — the eon of a 
drunkard, a drunkard — or that the son of a tyrant is cruel 9 
Is it not indeed almost a proverbial form of expression, that 
although such a man's father was depraved, yet that he is not 
so, or that although the father was vicious, yet the son is virtuous ? 
expressions which plainly intimate the conviction in the minds 
of most men that the prevailing disposition of the parent is likely 
to influence, in no ordinary degree, the character of the 
offspring In connexion with India, this view of the case is 
peculiarly important, for never, probably, was a people so 
entuely moulded by its ancestors into a peculiar form as the • 
natives of this country have been Regaid for a moment the 
Englishman of 1847 and the Englishman of 847, in con- 
nexion with caeh other What a contrast m almost every 
respect do they not present ! Compare the Hindu of 1847 
with the Hindu of 847, and a similarity almost amounting 
to an identity will be perceived * True, this is the result ot other 
causes acting in concert with the influence of a race on its 
posterity, but wc cannot, after such a contemplation as this, 
assert, with any semblance of truth whatever, tint the influence 
of the parent on the child is less in India than in Europe 

If wc glance at the peculiarities ot the social relationship m 
India we cannot but conclude that it education have any 
influence on social man at all, it must be all-important for this 
country No intelligent Hindu, even at the present day, can 
speak of these peculiarities without regret. The demoralizing 
influence of the practice of polygamy, the early age at which 


* Wc tpcali of count of tho« Hindu* not direct!) subject to European example 
end influence 
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the matrimonial contract is entered into, the exclusion of females 
from general society, the small influence for good possessed by 
the mother, her exclusion iroui all the advantages possessed by 
the father in the control and direction of the family — these and 
numerous other circumstances will suffice to prove to us that 
if there is a social revolution required any where, it is in India 
Education promisee to be the means n hereby that rei olution 
will be most surelj, although quietly, brought about 

On man, as a member of the state, education must exercise 
considerable influence some will have it that this influence is 
anything but salutarv, and th it although education makes nmn 
a better individual a better son, father or friend, it makes him 
a worse citizen W here injustice is openh sanctioned or con- 
nived at by “the power- that be, dim l tle*s this io the case, 
and, under such circumstances it is unquestionably the best 
policy of a Government to withhold education But where the 
Government is just, w here securilv of liic and property is 
granted, w here justice is not a thing to be bought and sold m 
floe where public opinion expressed bj a press or otherwise, 
exists, there the state invariably gains bv the clevatior of its 
members Every one is fond nt the- present dai , of appealing 
to facts in support of his conclusions and these triumphantly 
bear out our assertion Are the bc&t educated countries the 
most turbulent and riotous * 1 ar from it Prussia Holland, 
and Scotland may convince us of the contrary But, wc have 
heard it argued, that the circumstances of India are so peculiar 
that education here cannot but prove pernicious The educated 
Hindu, say these reosoners, will be a discontented, turbulent 
individual — educate the mass, and you make so man) enemies 
to the established Government Doubtless it may be so if the 
education be merely an intellectual one— unregulated 1 y moral 
and religious motives and principles. But were the educa- 
tion such as all really sound, comprehend e and enlighten- 
ed education ought to be, we might reasonably expect the very 
contrary Were this result attained, we should then be pre- 
pared to take the case of the educated Hindu to decide 
whether these allegations be true What does history inform 
him, was the condition of his country undents Native or Mahora- 
medan rulers 9 Was justice then more impartially adminis- 
tered t Were life and property more secure’ Was the 
commerce of the country more flourishing i Were its inhabi- 
tants more happy ’ None of these questions can be answered 
in the affirmative, and the educated Hindu cannot but peiceive 
this. He cannot avoid the conviction that supposing the 
existing Government overturned, there is no power in the 
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country capable of eradicating the wide-spread superstition 
with winch it is cursed, nor any capable of imparting such a, 
unity to the entire peninsula as would render it a great empire, 
supposing that superstition to remain When all India is 
Christian, and all its inhabitants elevated, it will be tune enough 
to talk of the danger of enlightenment 

Looking at the question of the education of the people of 
Jndm in a purely political point of view, we cannot but con- 
clude that the teaching of the Christian Faith would be 
an important instrument m the political regeneration of its nu- 
merous inhabitants. There can be no question that the 
adoption of that haitb by Europe was one of the means by 
\%hich its civilization and enlightenment were brought about, 
why*thcn should it have a different effect upon India ? Would 
the mptrccssion of the pro-* svstem of superstition which now 
prevails by the general adoption of the pure doctrines of 
Christ! imty be likely to entail any other than the most im- 
portant ulvnntugta to the country pohticallv and generally 9 
and how much loi»s u ould there bo to fear, morally and politi- 
cally, if mate id ot bringing up a race of infidels, all our schools 
and colleges were laving the foundation of a Christian race in 
the cxten-ive plain* of India ' 

Having tiicn glanced at the relationship in which education 
stands to man as an mdividu il, as a social being, and as a citi- 
zen, let us next cnquuc in what a true education consists. 
Evidently in a due cultivation of the religious or moral, the « 
mldlectual and the physical nature of man As a being com- 
posed of an aspiring soul, and a body which ties that soul for 
the present to the earth, man demands such a cultivation of 
his nature, and as we should consider it unreasonable and 
impolitic to develop his physic il, without exercising his intel- 
lectual, powers, so also should we consider it unreasonable to 
develop these latter without ministering instruction to that 
principle within luin which yeains after something higher, 
purer and more excellent than the world can afford The 
cultivation of the intellect alone has a tendency to contract 
this principle , to lead man into a proud reliance upon his carnal 
reason, and to make him adopt that alone as the rule of hi3 life, — 
a tendency which never fail* to land its possessors in the haven 
of infidelity — probably of atheism We have seen what the 
effect of Buch t reliance has been upon a great nation m 
modern times, and its consequence The French revolution, 
with all the profanitv, atheism, and debauchery which pre- 
ceded and accompanied it, was the result. The existence of 
some religion amongst all people, accompanied as that religion 
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is, either by disgustingly barbaric ntes, or those of a more 
pare order, promt that this aspiration of man fit not the result 
of education as some will hare it, nor of intercourse with the 
world. Call it superstition if you will, still It is an attribute 
-of humanity, a feeling, a longing, an aspiration, which, if not 
directed and guided m infancy, may lend its possessor into 
the meet lamentable errors. True, it may be weakened, if 
not destroyed and eradicated, by constant exertions of the intel-r 
lectual powers opposing it, but though an individual, a nation 
or an age, may thus succeed m repressing it, it mil break 
out again m some form or other, for it is a part of humanity 
Religion, then, viewed as supplying an essential want in the 
nature of man, or as indispensable to the full development 
•of the powers and susceptibilities of the soul, ought to *have 
its due place in any truly large, liberal, and beneficial scheme 
of tuition Now, since it is demonstrable that the prevailing 
system of religion, or rather idolatrous superstition in India, 
caonot possibly co-exist long with any really enlightened 
system of intellectual culture , and since it is equally demon- 
strable that Christianity— altogether apart from the paramount 
consideration of its being the only authoritative Revelation from 
God — is the only religion that can maintain its ground and 
permanently co-exist with, direct and control any such enlight- 
ened system of intellectual culture, — it follows that Christi- 
anity ought to be the grand regulating element in the moral 
and religious department of any educational course, that is 
expected to be fraught with the greatest and surest blessings. 
This, however, we at present record, merely as onr matured 
opinion of what is necessary to constitute a complete education, 
considered abstractly and by itself as well os wliat ought to be 
uniformly aimed at in practice. That there are practical diffi- 
culties in the way of giving full effect to so large and compre- 
hensive a scheme, both m this and other lands, we very well 
know But it does not fall within the scope of our present 
design to expose the nature of these difficulties, or to shew 
bow they may beet be obviated By referring to a former 
article in this work,* it will be seen how easily the said diffi- 
culties have been surmounted m the neighbouring island of 
Ceylon , where the people are, m many respects, as much 
attached to their own ancestral faith as the natives of Conti- 
nental India. 

Few probably wfil deny that intellectual development is also 
a constituent part of a true education , on this point indeed 
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the probability is, that most people m India fall into precisely 
the opposite error to that which we have just pointed out rela- 
tive to the religions part of it, and consider that intellectual 
cultivation comprises oli that is necessary This we consider 
an error not less lamentable m its effect than the former, hot 
it is one which must be the result of prejudice not of reason- 
ing To argue the point would be a waste of words 

Lastly, a true education comprises physical development, a 
branch very much neglected in the existing institutions. What- 
ever that mysterious link may be which attaches die mind of 
man to his body, certain it is that such a link exists, and that 
the unheaSlbineaa or prostration of the latter senoiuly confines 
tjie exertions of the former The mens tana every one admits 
is desirable, and that it is an object, the attainment of which 
should be aimed at in our early years, whilst the corpus sanum 
is too frequently neglected altogether In India where the 
climate is indisputably unfavorable to the proper development 
of the body, there is the greater necessity that we should pay 
particular attention to it in vouth, especially so when it is on 
undoubted tact that the habits of those attending the Govern- 
ment colleges and schools, in pnvate life, are anything but 
favorable to the promotion of health, vigor, activity or strength 
of body, nor can we avoid attributing much of the superior 
energy of character in Europeans to their supenor physical 
development 

Having thus endeavoured, in a few words, to shew what , 
a true education consists in, let us now briefly investigate the 
peculiar laws which govern it, more especially in reference to 
our present subject They may be shortly condensed into three, 
the first of which particularly refers to the point we have just 
been discussing It is, that a Partial development of man's 
nature is by no meant desirable . The day has long gone by 
when it was the true policy of a state (if indeed it ever were 
so) to cultivate or aevelope in its citizens one particular class 
of faculties and none other The education of savage 
nations, with their characteristic barbarity, inhumanity, and 
debauchery will serve to convince us of the dreadful con- 
sequences of nurturing the physical powers and animal passions 
Of man alone, leaving untouched and neglected his htgher 
intellectual, moral, and religious qualities. Yet this » the 
cultivation which plausible enthusiasts of France and Germany 
at one time advocated l probably, however, more from a pro* 
pensity, urging them to singularity, and a desire to exmte atten- 
tion, than from any settled oonvictaon of the truth of the asser- 
tion. Sparta mil afford an instance of the hardy virtues and 

o o 
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unblushing' vices which a military education alone will impress 
upon a people — the bloody maxims, the tyrannical habits, the 
abominably loose principles acquired by a state when its sole 
object is to make soldiers. Athens, with its immorality and dis- 
order, its fickleness and Tice, exhibits the effects of a high intel- 
lectual education, when combined a ith a system of superstition, 
perfectly powerless on the muss. That state in which literature 
was almost perfected, which, in the arts, surpassed all others^ 
and in which intellectual cultivation was certainly superior 
to any thing which a state or city has ever since displayed — 
that same state has left the record of its crimes, the evidences 
of its want of principle and firmness,— a melancholy proof 
that intellect, intellect m its highest development, without 
religion, is not sufficient to guide the mass — a proof that* the 
highest physical and intellectual developments arc worse than 
useless without a corresponding religious development History, 
then, warrants us in boldly asserting that, not only is a partial 
development of man s nature undesirable, but, also absolutely 
hurtful 

The second of our three laws will not probably receive the 
immediate assen of our readers, it is, that m proportion to the 
excellence of the ststern of education in a country will be the excel- 
lence of the community History and experience we maintain 
will establish the trnth of this principle The ^orth American 
Indians are distinguished by great contempt of death, extra- 
r ordinary sagacity in war, an indomitable love of freedom, and 
a proneness to excessive sensuality These facts arc attested 
by innumerable witnesses to their ordinary life Their educa- 
tion (we use the term throughout in its widest acceptation) 
fully explains how it is that this character is stamped upon 
them. In the first place, they are brought up from their 
infancy to despise danger and pain. This contempt is urged 
upon them continually as a virtue, and the consequence is that 
their own exertions go hand m hand with the instructions of 
their teachers to produce this frame of mind. Combined with 
this contempt for bodily ills, they see tbeir fathers accustomed to 
look upon toe moat sagacious of their order as superior to the 
others, whilst a very short experience m tbeir peculiar kind 
of warfare tends to prove to them the value of that sagacity , 
they accordingly endeavor to attain it, with what success, let 
the astonishment of Europeans at the exhibition of their powers 
in this respect, attest In their infancy and youth they daily 
see examples of the excessive pride of their fathers, and of 
the older members of the tribe. Hus pride they esteem m 
the end aa a virtue befitting man well, and especially befitting 
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an orator or warnor, the two derm-gods of their admiration, 
and the result naturally is that they prefer loss of life to loss 
of liberty or any minor dishonor Lastly, they see their fathers 
working for their own, and their tribe’s advantage, they see them 
revelling in intoxication when they can procure the “ fire- 
water ” of the ** pale-faces, " and gratifying their baser propen- 
sities to excess whenever an opportunity is given Without 
Any guiding star of morality, without any religious dogmas 
of a pure or spiritual nature to keep them in awe, they regard 
this conduct as right, morally and socially, and they follow the 
example thus set them, on the first opportunity Ihd we not 
justly observe then, that a community is excellent in proportion 
tp the excellence of its system of education? But it will 
perhaps be replied that we have not taken a fair example of 
the human race, that the circumstances of the North American 
Indians are so very peculiar, that they are unlike other people m 
this and other respects. To remove this objection, which is 
one of little weight however, let us take another example— 
that of a people totally different m every respect from the pre- 
ceding — the Chinese The national character of this extraordi- 

nary people is a compound of intense pnde, unbounded rever- 
ence for established customs, admiration almost amounting 
to idolatry for their sovereign and their rulers, a high respect 
for literature and literary excellence, combined with a cun- 
ning and crafty disposition Every portion of this charac- 
ter, its excellencies equally with its defects is to be traced • 
to some prevailing influence in tbeir early nurture. Accus- 
tomed from their infancy to hear the panegyrics of China itself, 
which are so plentifully scattered over their religious works, 
aud to see the effects of these panegyrics in the foolish pnde 
of their parents, they naturally imbibe the opinion that China 
is really, what it is nominally, — that it is so superior to every 
other nation m the universe, as justly to deserve the appel- 
lation of the Celestial Empire. This impression exhibits 
itself in their lives and conduct, and hence the overweening 
haughtiness, the supreme contempt of foreigners which charac- 
terize them. Their unbounded reverence for established usages 
has been lately explained by a writer in the pages of 
this Review,* as resulting from the general inculcation 
of the Z*-h. or book of rites, which prescribe the particular 
duties and modes of life peculiar to every class of the popula- 
tion in every varying situation Then: excessive admiration of 
the sovereign and subordinate rulers is the natural result of 
that unmitigated despotism which has, for centuries been the 
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only political philosophy taught throughout their extensive 
empire, whilst their high appreciation of literary excellence 
and of literature itself la the direct result of the teaching of 
their preceptors and the maxims of their philosophers. Lastly, 
whilst openly liberal-minded and honest, they are secretly 
deoeitffcl and dishonest, for their system of religion, whether 
Confuoian or Buddhistic, has reference, in ite rewards and punish- 
ments, only to the outward actions and has no reference fur- 
ther than vague declamations to purity of heart , nor is that 
feeling of honor which may sometimes supply the place of a 
pure religion in this respect exhibited constantly before their 
yiew in toe lives of their parents or preceptors. Thus then is 
it that the people of Churn present themselves to our notice as 
bring proofs of the truth of that law which we have above 
enunciated, that in proportion to the excellence of the system of 
education in a country, will be the excellence of the community 
The third and last of the laws with which we have at 
present to do* is, that, m a country not armed, at the highest 
stage of refinement, the assistance and interference of Government 
is absolutely necessary to ensure the carrying out of an efficient 
scheme of education. In this, education but follows the general 
rule which applies to all great measures of improvement, which 
cannot be corned out without toe assistance of the ruling 
power In a country arrived at a higher stage of civilization, 
education is felt throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
to be a want, which ought to be, which m fact, must be supplied, 
and if Government does not come forward to supply this want, 
private enterprise steps boldly in to supply its place Many in 
England at present argue that Government ought not to inter- 
fere in the education of the people — whether their arguments 
on this subject are sound or sot, however, it is not our present 
object to enquire certain it w that some of the best educated 
countries at the present day are those in which Government 
sot only so interferes, but absolutely directs and guides toe 
whole, of which Prussia, Holland, several minor states of Ger- 
many, and those of New England, are examples And if 
experience has proved in these countries bow necessary toe 
interference of Government » in tins matter, how much more 
in a co un try auto as India, where toe great mass of the popula- 
tion can by no means be considered to have yet entered upon 
the cs Tocr of civilization. 

In th« development of our argument relative to the necee- 
mty of Normal Colleges, we were obliged to enter into these 
details. We have now established, we trust, that education 
has its distinct subject, to wit, man m his various relationships, 
as an individual, at a social being, and as a citizen , its distinct 
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object, to wit, the elevation of man religiously, intellectually 
and physically , its distinct laws,of which we hare enunciated only 
those three more particularly bearing upon our present subject, — 
and having thus its distinct subject, object and laws, we claim for 
education, the character and rank of a science We oannot 
here attempt a development of that science , the task would 
be too extended, would require a much greater space than the 
pages of a review can affoid, but we trust enough has been 
said to prove to the most sceptical that it u a science, just as 
much as medicine, jurisprudence or theology , yet whilst man's 
attention has been for ages eo attentively directed to the study 
of his physical nature, and whilst hehas afforded every encourage- 
ment and facility to its investigators, those who have been at- 
tempting to build the science of education, to unfold the progress 
of the religious, moral, intellectual, and physical develop- 
ment of man, have met with little attention, or have 
been totally disregarded ' Most sciences have their cor- 
responding arts , and education is no exception to the ge- 
neral rule On this art, indeed, the art of instruction, of 
training, of developing the nature of the child, much more 
attention has been bestowed than upon the corresponding 
science, and in this too education has but followed the usual 
rule. Men practise first and speculate afterwards , and as 
education, even as an art, is scarcely advanced beyond its infan- 
cy, we need not wonder that the science has, for the most part, 
to be yet constructed A brief consideration of the attempts • 
which have been hitherto made to improve this art, will 
directly introduce us to the object and utility of Normal In- 
struction,* whilst it will illustrate our conclusion of their abso- 
lute necessity for its due carrying out and improvement 

By the Germans three distinct terms, to which we have none 
perfectly analogous m our language, are used to express the 
different parts of an educational course, viz. Pkdagogtk Didakhk , 
and Methodik , the first being the general title given to the art 
and science combined , the second to the art alone, the third to 
the science of methods as applied to education Our simple divi- 
sion however into the art and science will be found sufficient for 
all useful purposes. All will concede tliat w e usually have little 
faith in the knowledge of any individual respecting a particular 
Bcieuce, if we have no warrant that he has at some period of his 
life, made it his peculiar study Nor would we even trust to 

• The otMltw 1« MBtandly uked, what h Normal Infraction ? It » lneteaa- 
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the knowledge of the meanest artisan were we not certain that 
in the great majority of instances a long apprenticeship is 
served to the particular art which he professes to practice. 
And yet with a strange inconsistency, men have been allowed 
to profess the science, and practice the art, of education, not 
only without any apprenticeship being served, but even without 
any questions being asked, as to their proficiency or know- 
ledge of them ! The very fact that the science of education 
is as yet far from being perfected, or its true principles disco- 
vered, the very fact that the art of education is daily being 
amended, prove that neither is a thing so simple and plain as 
to be understood of all, or likely to be intuitively known, and 
yet the world has acted as it all men knew these things, and all 
men could practise them, for it has allowed any who choSfe to 
call himself a schoolmaster, and establish a school W c prefer 
thus addressing the reason, to appealing to the feelings, although 
doubtless all parents who consider the matter must agree with 
us in considering the committal of youths to the care of those 
who understand nothing of the theory or practise of education 
as an evil of the greatest magnitude A prudent mother would 
not even give a valuable piece of doth to a man to be made into 
a garment, if she had not some well-founded reason for believing 
that he was an expert tailor, and yet she would probably feel 
little hesitation in sending her children daily to some individual 
in her vicinity who called himself a teacher, without any other 
1 proof of his fitness for the task than his own testimony * \VTiat 
a strange inconsistency ' She would, by no means, allow the 
piece of cloth in question to be shaped and fashioned by the 
tailor of whose skill she had no proof, and yet she will allow 
the mfant mind of her child to be moulded and formed, directed 
and influenced by the daily tutelage of a man perhaps totally 
ignorant of its nature, and of the best means of guiding it ! 
These things are strange anomalies, yet they are those which 
have been daily practised, not m semi-civilized, not m barbar- 
ous countries, but in those calling themselves the most enlight- 
ened in the world. 

If, then, we have been successful in shewing, that education 
is a science as well as an art, that it is a matter not likely to 
be thoroughly understood — impossible m fact to be thoroughly 
understood —without previous study and practice, that in re* 
q airing such previous study and practice in its professor, the 
parent u but demanding that which ho requires from the 
worker who pretends to knowledge in the meanest art, — if these 
things have been proved, nothing more will be needed to esta- 
blish the absolute necessity of Normal Institutions, that is, of 
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institutions in which those who are afterwards to be teachers of 
youth, shall receive instruction m the theory and practice of 
education “ 1 raining, ” says an eminent educationist,* while, 
pointing out the absurdities of the old system—** Training is 
admitted to be necessary in every art but education , the mecha- 
me, the soldier, the sailor, the lawyer, the man of business, all 
require to be trained — all must learn their art We would not 
employ even a gardener or an hostler who had not served an 
apprenticeship , but the persons who are * to teach the young 
idea how to shoot,’ and who may be m possession of a vast 
fund of knowledge, but ignoiant of the arts of communication 
and moral training, must work themselves into a system, good 
05 mdiffircnt, according to circumstances , not, lion ever, until 
m general a $ id havoc is made of the human intellect, which a 
regular course of training in a formal Seminary might have 
pretented Many teachers work out and arme at a good 
system of their own, it is true, but no one man can possess all 
that nun be concentrated and exhibited in a formal Seminary, 
to which every student may be trained ' In such an institu- 
tion the future educator is indoctrinated into those methods of 
education which have been most successful in the world hitherto, 
and in it he sees in operation around him, a system which has 
been elahoiatcd not by any one man, but by the labors of suc- 
cessive educationists, who have been toiling tor centuries perhaps. 

If then it is of any advantage that those men to whose nurture 
the youthful minds of a nation is to be confided, should be , 
able to discharge their dunes efficiently, it must be of the 
utmost importance that they should be trained m Normal Insti- 
tutions. This conclusion is so simply obuous, that there 
would be little utility in our insisting upon it at greater lensrth 
If the study of the practical part of medicine m the hospital 
be necessary to the future physician, the study of the practical 
part of education m a formal College is not less necessary to 
the future educator 

Hawngthus far discoursed of the necessity of Normal In- 
stitutions, let ua now turn our attention to their peculiar object 
This object is twofold In the first place they present for the 
study and practice of the intended teacher, a system of educa- 
tion, the best, we may presume, that can be earned out as suit- 
able to the sort of school, which he is likely to be subsequently 
appointed to conduct. In the second place, os education must 
be the peculiar study of the heads of such institutions, it might 

* Mr Stow Tbe Training system, sixth edition, p. 394 
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be presumed a prion, that these studies would tend to it* further 
development u a science, end to its further improvement as an 
art, facts prove that this result has followed, and we may, there- 
fore, just ! j consider this development and improvement as among 
the most important objects to Be attained by the establishment 
of Normal institutions. If the teacher enter upon the per- 
formance of his duties without any such previous training; 
however great may be the amount of knowledge which h? 
possesses, he must necessarily be ignorant of the best means 
of communicating that knowledge to his pupils. Under 
such circumstances a thousand little annoyances daily occur 
which perplex him and render him unhappy, and the 
probability is that he throws up the appointment w^h 
disgust, the moment he finds an opening for himself else- 
where. If this be not be the case, and his perseverance is 
sufficient to carry him through all the difficulties he 
encounters, jet must he make one experiment after an- 
other until he works out for himself a consistent system 
good or bad, which he finds to answer his purpose And what is 
the result of all this experimentalizing ? It is fearful to con- 
template. One pupil of a fine manly disposition, perhaps, 
which requires to be led and coaxed, not dnven and coerced, 
becomes daily worse and worse from continuous opposition and 
jarring discord. His temper sours, he becomes doggedly 
wicked, or daily more malicious, from the constant opposition 
he encounters, and finally leaves the school a determined enemy 
to all authority and control, to become a dangerous villain or 
a worthless reprobate. Such— for we assure our readers this 
is no exaggerated, or overdrawn picture — tuck » the result 
of this experimentalizing on that most delicate of all studies — 
human character Who that ha* been at a public school w 
England, conducted on the old flogging system, does not 
remember instances m which he was unjustly punished, and 
thereby hardened ? How many retain any impression from 
their ok! classical studies, but one of abhorrence and nausea 
at the manner in which these studies were conducted i And 
does not the memory of every one of our readers who hare 
gone thnragh a course of studies in these hot-beds of vice and 
iniquity — pubho-schoola — remember numerous, or at least 
tom* instances of young men thoroughly ruined by the edu- 
cation received there? Let it not be conceived that these 
remarks are the result of bus or prejudice. The Rev Sidney 
Smith himself, by no means a wholesale or rash reformer, has 
characterized there schools a* “ evils of the greatest magnitude, 
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however they may be sanctioned by opinion or rendered fami- 
liar by habit ** But why 10 this the case 9 Why, but that the 
common fallacy is still prevalent m England, of supposing 
every man capable of teaching who has a sufficient amount of 
knowledge himself A university education is supposed to 
give all that is necessary m the way of instruction to those 
who are to take the charge of these schools, it being totally 
overlooked that the possession of knowledge, and the communi- 
cation ot that knowledge to others, are two totally distinct 
things, and that the art of properly conducting a school is no 
more to be learnt by common sense, than the navigation of a 
vessel or the practice of anatomy 

* -The history of education proves then, with the utmost 
clearness and certainty, that the first object of Normal Schools 
is by no means a matter of little importance — that it is abso- 
lutely necessary that men should receive previous training in 
their profession if they are to practise it efficiently, and this, 
without such a model being presented to them as they should 
subsequently imitate, cannot be efficiently given Model 
Bcliools arc therefore a necessary part of a Normal Institution 
or College a8 a whole 

'lhe second great object of these establishments — the deve- 
lopment ot education as a science and its improvement as 
an art — is one on which it will be necessary for ns some- 
what to dilatt The svstem almost universally m prac- 
tice in the village schools in Europe of old, as our readers are * 
probably aware, consisted in the master sitting before his class 
aJJ day, and taking up one boy after another to repeat the task 
previously learned and to be asked perhaps a tew questions 
besides. r I his was the practice of the art in its most rudimen- 
tal state. To improve this state of things Dr Bell, at Madras, 
and Joseph Lancaster, in England, applied themselves with zeal 
and success The result ot their labors was the Bcll-Lan- 
casten&n system, ns it has Bince been called in which the prin- 
cipal new leature was the great number ot pupils, whose studies 
it enabled one master to conduct. Ills attention was chiefly 
confined to the first or monitorial class, the pupils of which 
oonducted, under the name of monitors, the studies of the others, 
subject of course to the master’s constant supervision By 
this simple improvement the studies ot 300 pupils could be 
ns easily and as efficiently oonducted as those of 40 were 
previously by the old system This was unquestionably a 
great step, in the progress of Education, but it was still far 
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from perfection. Now, when the defects of the method 
have been ascertained, and the art very considerably ad- 
vanced beyond the point to which Bell and I Lancaster 
brought it, it is amusing to consider the extravagant eulo- 
giumi at first heaped -upon it. The profound and philan- 
thropic Jeremy Bentham hailed it as the new regenerator of 
the masses, as the means by which humanity was at length 
to be raised to the position it ought to occupy The enthusiasm 
with which he endeavoured to forward it will be seen exem- 
plified in his M Chrestomathia,” a noble instance of his dis- 
interestedness, philanthropy and ardour From the appendix 
to that work* we extract the following testimony from a prac- 
tical man to the excellencies of the system noticed — “ For tnaqy 

* years it had been a subject of melancholy reflection to me, why 

* so many boys Jatled in acquiring a competent knowledge of 

* classical learning, whilst they succeeded in every thing else This 

* objection to our classical schools may now be easily ob\ mted. 

* I do not say that every boy will be equally successful Nature 

* has made strong and marked distinctions in the extent of 

* capacity , but I will venture to assert that etery one may be 

* made to turn bis talents to the best account One of the most 

* important of the objects of a good education is to inspire a 

* literary taste , and 1 know no way in winch this may be done 

* so effectually hat deters many Loa s iron* the prosecution of 

* ancient learning is its difficulty By the aid of this (the mom- 

* tonal ) system, asperities may be smoothed, the boy may begent- 
' iy led o\er the threshold of the temple, and when he is once m- 

* troduced, he cannot fail to be charmed by its beauties,” This is 
bat a sample of the encomiums so lavishly bestowed upon the 
new system by its first cultivators, and howevir much they may 
now appear exaggerated, they prove that it was a vast improve- 
ment upon that which preceded it, a fact that no one can 
deny A more extended acquaintance with this system, how- 
ever, has proved to the satisfaction of all unprejudiced men, 
that however excellent it may be m some points, it is equally 
defective in others. Its discipline is excellent, and the principle 
on which it proceeds, one, which restrained within due bounds, 
may be eminently useful But it does not sufficiently tend 
to develope the intellectual or moral faculties— -the intellect Of 
a boy » always liable to bias and his morals to error, it is there- 
fore a hazardous thing to allow him to direct the intellect of 
others, lhe system may do for instilling tbo rudiments of 
knowledge, but not for the attainment of any considerable im* 

• Bmihmu a Wocka, Bowmg't «41t part xr p M, 
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provement Lastly, the master may thoroughly ground his 
pupils in elementary knowledge himself, more efficiently by 
addressing in a simple and intelligible manner, large numbers 
at once * These defects were not long in being perceived upon 
the continent of Europe where the next great step was made 
m the progress of education as an art, by a man who enthusias- 
tically devoted himself to its study— Pestalozzi Starting with 
the principle that all should be embraced in a system of education 
which con promote the formation of the man, and prepare him 
for the eternal destiny of his spirit, he perceived that for the 
due development of the intellectual powers 'very much depend- 
ed upon the method which waB used to convey information 
Bractiiiil utility, the great object of attention by previous 
educators, Pertaiozzi perceived was too much the entire aim 
ot the masters exertions, and that the development of the 
mind itself should hold no despicable position in a true system, 
inasmuch as a certain degree ot it was necessary for every 
occupation and station in life “ The means of this develop- 
ment,” e'tys a zealous exponent of his system, “ he supposed him- 
self to hat e found, so far as the intellectual faculties were con- 
cerned, m the elements ot form and number, which are combined 
in the science of mathematic^ in language, and in natural his- 
tory The senses and the bodily powers he endeavored to de- 
velope in accordance with the views of the philanthropic school, 
by the careful examination ot the vaiious objects of nature and 
art, which surround the pupil, by means of music, and by gyranas- * 
tic excretes, alternated or combined with labour ” The most 
striking impiovement in the method of giving instruction, in- 
troduced by Peatalozzi was that of appealing as much as 
possible to the senses and by a species of corn ersation con- 
ducted between the pupils and the teacher to render the 
lessons as interesting as possible. By this peculiarity his 

Hie following conversation on the Bell Lancaster! an system between M 
Cousin tin 1 >1 L Angi a g« liool inspector m Holland is interesting The former 
comment <«— Are >nu well acquainted bir with the system of mutml instruc- 
tion — fault y >u applied it in practice J — And what is j our opinion of it *We 
knu>nt lit replied «e lint tried it and wt con ider it aa wuolly insufficient 
for the object to be attained It it nor, I make u#« of the icry words of M L Ange 
— it it not a Mbtrra which is calculated for moral and intelligent beings and we 
do not idiutt the justice of applying it la a school for the poor more than in any 
other school For the poor have special need of education and you cannot educate 
by a plan of mutual instruction you can t mtrvct only by it and that in eoanper 
facial and in some respects mechanical a waj, that it is no culuiation of the mind 
At the time when Holland and Belgium were united the Belgium liberals used to 
talk ao highly in favor of that system, especially for large numbers of children, as 
in the schools for the poor that our college of curators, who are attentive to every 
thing of importance that » going on, which bears upon the education of the people 
thought it ueu duty to make tnal of the new system and the result of that trial 
w»», that the plan of *tntuUatieou» teaching is the onlv truly rational mode of 
education.' — .JBdwraftoa is Uotland, p* 7s 
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system appears to be beat known to English writers, its 
comprehensive character and sagacious universality being 
usually neglected by them. That his system had faults can- 
not be, for a moment, denied — the preponderating importance 
attaohed to the study of mathematics in it was unfavorable 
to the due development of the entire mental powers, whilst 
his religious method hnd a greater tendency to create and 
maintain in activity short-lived impulses than to fix in their 
place determination and submission These defects were to 
be plainly seen by the unbiassed in his establishment at 
Y" verdun, which was yet one, however, sufficiently in advance 
of the age to attract crowds of visitors from all parts of Europe, 
the influential amongst them being anxious to confer similar 
benefits on their own districts and countries, which thht of 
Yverdun conferred upon its viemity, the poorer anxious to 
benefit by what they saw m the management of their own 
families and schools 

The exeitions of Pestalozzi were the means of directing the 
attention of a man to education, much better able to rendei 
it efficient service in a practical point of view, than the limited 
resources of the former admitted of If Dc Fellenberg had 
done nothing more for education, his having pointed out its 
true object m the following sentence would have been by no 
means of little importance The object he declares “ is to 
develop all the faculties of our nature, physical, intellectual 
and moral, and to endeavor to tram and unite them into one 
harmonious system, which shall form the most perfect cha- 
racter of winch the individual is susceptible , and thus prepare 
him for every period, and every spiiere of option to u Inch fie 
may be called ’* The defects in the existing education which 
he saw around him wcie the causes of M De iclluibcrgs 
exertions, and the noble institutions which have resulted from 
these exertions, are to be ascribed as well to the gemus of 
the man as to his perseverance and energy Horn of a pa- 
trician family m Berne, he early resolved to dedicate ins fortune 
and his life to the welfare of mankind, ami despising the 
pleasures and amusements of his class, patiently eud tiring the 
taunts of hie companions and the frown of Government, un- 
influenced by the whispers which the fashionable of Berne 
circulated m to his madness, he jiatiently persevered, and by 
his labours has left behind him a name which shall descend 
to posterity with that of Howard and Wilberforce, which 
will be remembered and honored, when those who laughed at, 
and reviled him, have sunk into merited nothingness. De 
Fellenberg has succeeded probably better than any other 
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individual in pointing out in what the difference of the educa- 
tion to be given to the higher and lower orders really consists. 

In his institutions at Elofwyl near Berne, he reduced his 
principles on this subject to practice, and probably with a 
greater degree of success than ever before attended a similar 
attempt. Whilst in his High School for the superior classes 
an intellectual education of the first order and embracing every 
subject likely to be of future utility, viz Greek, Latin, 
German, English and French literature, mathematics, natural 
philosophy, history, logic, political economy, drawing, gardening, 
fencing and music — whilst all these were inculcated, the phy- 
sical powers were cultivated by gymnastic exercises, and the 
taste improved by handy-craft working m the finer depart- 
ments of joinery and carpentery intended, it is true, merely 
as an amusement, but which vnqht subsequently be turned to 
purposes of practical utility At the same time that the stu- 
dents of this higher department were fitting themselves, intel- 
lectually and physically for their future position in life, those 
of the Rural school were imbibing such a stock of agricultural 
knowledge, theoretical and practical, as would fit them to be- 
come farmers and laborei-s subsequently Nor was there a 
better cultivated estate to be seen in Switzerland than that 
tended by the Rural pupils It would be an injustice to the 
philanthropist, of whom we treat to suppose that the intellectual 
cultivation of these pupils was neglected in the midst of their 
manual occupations. They acquired, on the contrary, such a * 
knowledge ot the sciences os tended to improve their minds, 
such rules of conduct as might produce a habit of morality 
and Tehgious observance, and such an amount of literary know- 
ledge as would tend to render then subsequent reading m 
their leisure hours when they entered upon the arena ot citizen 
life, agreeable as well as instructive Nor was this all that M. 
I)e hclltnbcrg accomplished — he was the means of getting 
several Norma) schools established in Berne and Geneva, whilst 
at liofwyl he yearly collected t^jether all the teachers of 
lus vicinity and lectured them on the theory and practice of 
education “ Here ” said the venerable philanthropist to a 
visitor ub he pointed out in 1882 his Normal bchool, “ here is 
the engine upon uhtch I rely for effectmq the moral regeneration 
of mg country , these are the masters ot village schools come 
here to imbibe my principles, and to perfect themselves w 
their duty These men hat e 6000 pupils under them, and 
if, by the blessing of God, I can continue the direction of them, 
success is certain ” Ot so much importance did he consider 
the fitting of the educator for his duties. The peculiar benefits 
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then conferred by De Fellenberg on education consisted not 
so much in the improvement of its methods as m the establish- 
ment of the possibility of carrying out a scheme such as he 
proposed, and which, had it been merely left in writing, most 
men would have declared to be remarkably fine m theory, but 
utterly impossible in practice. 

To Prussia belongs the honor of having first established a 
state education for the benefit of its schoolmasters. During 
the early part of the last century education was in as backward 
a condition there as elsewhere m Europe All that was then 
required of the Pan ah schoolmasters, who were chiefly mecha- 
nics, was to be “ able to read, say the catechism, smg tolerably 
a few psalm tunes, and to write and cipher a little ” * Maay 
shepherds, says the same unquestionable authority, 1 who 
were employed during the summer-time in keeping their sheep, 
during winter changed themselves into school-masters, whilst 
the nobility frequently gave away the educational appointments 
in their gift to their v&lets or grooms ' We need not wonder 
at such a state of things when we find something so analogous 
to it at the present day in England and Bengal, where shoe- 
makers, tailors, soldiers, and sailors if they can but pass 
some trivial examination required, or if they succeed in gaming 
the favor of Borne influential individual are appointed to the 
high and honorable employment of instructing youth In 
1748 the first Normal school was established at Berlin by 
Johan Jilil'8 Hecker, fa name deserving of honor and cele- 
brity) chief councillor of the consistory at Berlin and minister of 
Trinity Church, the object of which was to supply musters for 
the schools of his own diocese lor five years his exertions 
were quietly prosecuted, and m 1753 hiB establishment was 
erected into a ** royal primary Normal Institution ” 

The sagacious mind of Frederick the Great perceived the 
importance, the necessity, of efficient national instruction, and 
in 1771 he issued a proclamation on the subject, directing 
certain funds to be applied to its improvement, and m which 
he declared that “ primary education, e«peciallj in the country, 
had been hitherto much neglected,” and that, therefore, ** it be- 
came imperative to remove the bad masters, and replace them 
by competent men.” Political schemes, however, interfered 
with these intentions of that great man, and in consequence 
httle was done till the early part of the present century , but 
whilst the attention of the reigning King was directed to 
this subject, and measures were being taken to place the 
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education of the country on a properly efficient basis, the 
French invasion under Napoleon overthrew all his schemes 
of improvement and retarded for a few years the progress 
of reform It was not till 1819 that those principles were 
zealously carried out, which have resulted in the present en- 
lightened system It is not our intention to enter into any 
detailed explanation of the excellent system of education pre- 
valent in Prussia, \ve shall confiue our attention to the consti- 
tution and effects of the Normal Seminaries. That of Potsdam 
will serve as an example of the rest 

This establishment is calculated to contain from 7 5 to 80 
students, divided into three classes, of which one annually 
leaves the College — the course being thus determined at three 
years The greater number of the students reside on the 
premises tho«e onlv being permitted to live out of the insti- 
tution who can sati**t»cturiK prove that they are of regular 
morat habits, and ha\c relations capable of looking after them 
in the town , these latter are not usually more than one-tenth 
or twelfth of the w hole number The examination of the 
candidates for admission, who must ha\e attained the age of 
17, ib conducted paitly in writing, and partly iwa voce , the 
principal subjects of which a knowledge is required previous 
to entrance, being religious doctrines, a thorough knowledge 
of the German language, a facility in composition, the elements 
of mathematics, history, particularly sacred and Prussian, the 
theory and practice of music. Besides these intellectual quali- « 
fi cations, general good health, with freedom from all bodily 
infirmities, such as short-sightedness, weak lungs, and so forth 
is indispensable Supposing the candidate to have obtained 
admission, he is then bound to enter into the following en- 
gagement with the Director — “ I, the undersigned, N of 

N ■ by these presents, bind myself, conformably with the 

ordinance of the royal minister of public instruction and eccle- 
siastical and medical affairs, dated 28th February 1825, with 
the consent of my father or guardian who signs this with me, 
to place myself during three years after mv leaving the Normal 
school, at the disposal of the King’s Government , and conse- 
quently not to subscribe anything contrary to this engagement, 
of m such case to refund to the Normal school the expenses 
incurred by the state for my instruction, namely, 1 Ten 
thalers (Rs. 15) for each half year passed in the Normal school, 
and for the instruction received id this period of time » 2 The 
whole amount of the grants and exhibitions I may have 
received ” * Each pupil is calculated to cost the Bchool 100 


*M Consul s report, p 251 
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thalers (150 Re.) a year, whilst he pays during his attendance 
but 48 thalers (72 Rs.) 

The building itself is a large two-stoned one, with a frontage 
of 127 feet, and large out-houses, the whole forming a square, 
within which is a tolerably spacious court The -whole com- 
prehends— 

1 A family residence for the Principal and another for 
one master 

2 Apartments for three unmanned masters 

3 An apartment for the stewards and his servants, with 
snfficient convenience for household business and stowage 

4 A dining room for the students. 

5 An organ-room in a hich the music lessons are givQxi, 
the examinations take place, and the morning and evening 
prayer* are said 

6 Two lectures for the students. 

7 Four large rooms for the Model Schools. 

8 Five Sitting Rooms and two Dormitories for the 
students. 

9 Two Infirmaries 

10 A Wash-house 

11 Two Cabinets of Natnral History 

12 Granaries, Cellars, Fuel-hou -»es, &c. 

The Institution is conducted hv a Director and four masters, 
of whom the first lectures on Education, theoretical and prac- 
tical, according to the three-fold division formerly given of 
the Germans. The first master instructs the students in Re- 
ligion, History and Literature , the second m Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy, the third m hinging and Music, the 
fourth m Drawing By this division of the various duties 
a first-rate education in each department is secured to the 
students, whilst the Director being continually with them 
serves to form their habits and manners m consistency with 
the precepts of Christianity, and the requirements of their 
future profession. Model schools are of course attached to the 
institution, in which the students practice the art of communi- 
cating knowledge. M The Normal course,” says M Cousin, in 
reference to this school, “ which occupies three years, is com- 
posed, for the first year, of studies calculated to open the 
miqd, and to inculcate on the pupils good methods in every 
branch, and the feeling of what is the true vocation of a primary 
teacher j his is what is called tho formal instruction, xn 
opposition to the material or more ponitvt instruction of the 
second year, m which the students go through special studies 
of a very solid kind, and learn considerably more than they 
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will generally be called upon to teach The third year is 
entirely practical , and is devoted to learning the art of 
teaching " The annual income of the Potsdam Normal school, 
consisting of state funds, the sums paid by the students, and 
the fees of the pupils m the annexed schools, is about 9,000 
thaler* (13,500 rsA a very large sum if we consider the relative 
value of money there and here This sum is sufficient to 
defray the following items of expenditure — the salaries of the 
masters,* the household expenses, the materials for instruction, 
the garden-ground, heating and lighting, repairs of building, 
and a physician and surgeon 

Having thus gone over the constitution and practical work- 
ing of the school, the next point to be considered is, what 
beeofties of the students when they leave it * To illustrate 
tins we shall merely quote the words of the report to which 
we hate so frequently referred above M The pupils quit the 
Noimal school after having pursued the course for three 
veers for the lengthening of their stay would be an obstacle 
to the reception of new pupils But they must first go through 
an examination in writing and viva voce t as decreed by the 
onh nance of the minister of public instruction and ecclesiastical 
and medical affairs, of which we give an abstract — 1, All the 
students of all the primary Normal schools m the kingdom shall 
go through an examination on leaving 2, The examinations 
shall be conducted by all the masters of the Normal school, 
on all the subjects taught in the house, in the presence and • 
under the direction of one or more Commissioners delegated 
by the provincial school-board 3, Every pupil before leaving 
shall give a probationary lesson, to show to what degree he 
possesses the art of teaching 4, After the examination is 
over, and exact accounts of the students leaving are given by 
the directors and all the masters, a certificate shall he deliveied 
to each pupil, signed by the Director, the Masters and the 
Commissioners. 5, This certificate shall specify the knowledge 
and talents of the pupil it shall state whether lie possesses 
the art of teaching, and whether his moral character readers 
him fit for the office of primary schoolmaster It shall include 
besides a general opinion of his character aud attainments, 
expressed by one of the terms f excellent,’ * good,’ • passable,’ 
and corresponding to the numbers 1,2,3 6, Ihu certificate 
only give* the pupil a provisional power of receiving an ap- 
pointment for three years, after that time he moat undergo a 

* The importance attached by Government to the Institution is evident from 
the feet of the Director ■ salary being about four times an great as that of a Lwute 
nut in the Prussian Army 

QQ 
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new examination at the Normal sohooL But any pupil who 
on leaving the establishment, obtained number 1, and haa m 
the course of the three first years been teacher in a public 
school, shall not have to pan another examination No others 
can take a situation, except provisionally 7, These new exa- 
minations shall not take place at the same tune as those of the 
pupils who are leaving but, like those, always m the presence, 
and under the direction of the Commissioners of school-baurd, 
8, In the first examinations the principal object is, to asceruin 
if the pupils have well understood the lessons of the Normal 
school, and learned to apply them , m the last the only object 
of inquiry is the practical skill of the candidate 9, 1 he result 
of this new examination shall likewise be expressed in a cer- 
tificate, appended to the first, and care shall he taken to sjtectfy 
therein the fitness of the candidate for the profession of a 
schoolmaster ’ ” Although all who leave the various Govern* 
ment Normal Institutions cannot nt once be appointed to 
situations, it is rarely found that any properly qu ilified have 
been 1 eft longer than a year without some appointment in the 
Government schools. Such is the sort of institution, and such 
the method by means of which the future schoolmasters of 
Prussia ore trained and qualified for the important duties which 
they have afterwards to fulfil 

And now let us ask, what is the result of this costly and 
valuable system of Normal schools ? The result is an mqxirtnnt 
one. It has nused the kingdom of Prussia to a rank amongst 
nations which its sice or power could not otherwise hare ob- 
tained for it. The spread of intelligence, of enlightenment, 
of prosperity, caused by the cultivation of the minds ot the great 
mosses of the people, is surely a consummation to be desired 
such has been the political result of the establishment of thnt 
system of education of which Normal schools forms so promi- 
nent a part. The social result has been one more deeply affect- 
ing the happiness of the great moss of the population By 
spreading abroad moral and intellectual cultivation it spreads 
abroad too happiness ajhI contentment and prosperity f J he 
labourer who has passed five or six years of bis hie in a pri- 
mary school of Prussia is not the unreflecting, improvident, 
debauched character which he is, in three cases perhaps out of 
four, m many other lands. His hours of leisure he is enabled to 
occupy in rational and intellectual amusement or cultivation, and 
is not compelled like his uneducated bt other elsewhere for wnnfc 
of something else to do, to resort to drunkenness or dissipation 
His duties as a son, as a brother, as a husband, as a parent, will 
be all fulfilled the more cheerfully and the more diligently, 
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when he haa been m early life instructed in the relationship of 
man to man, in the constitution of society, and m the duties 
which he owes to his relations and neighbours. Individually the 
poor man, by the obtainment of an education, becomes a man 
higher m the Beale of civilization, becomes in every respect a 
superior being to what he would be without it But these, 
it will perhaps be objected, are the results of the entire system 
of education, not of the establishment of Normal schools. They 
are the results of the entire system we admit, but of that 
system the establishment referred to is the most important 
feature, and we are, therefore, justified in attributing a great 
portion of the general result to its influence The mere opening 
of schools in different parts of a country is not giving the people 
of that country an education The men who conduct these 
schools must be previously laboriously trained and qualified for 
the situations which they are to hold, otherwise we have a 
series of frightful ezpeuments proceeding in each of them 
which may end in the moral and intellectual ruin of thousands 
of otherwise useful citizens. Is it hkely, that those who have 
never had tlus initiatory training ill be able to dev elope the 
moral, intellectual, and physical character of those committed to 
their care, so as to form ultimately the most perfect character 
from the materials before him of which the individual is capa- 
ble ? As well might we expect the man who had never prac- 
ticed the art of shoernaking to make aa excellent pair of shoes, 
when the leather and implements necessary are placed in , 
his hands. We should confidently anticipate failure in the 
latter case, and j et we should scarcely consider it absurd to 
anticipate success in the former I If education is to be given 
then, we should surely give the best possible. — Without Normal 
schools at the foundation of the system, we may give if not the 
worst possible, something very nearly approximating to it. 

Having thus seen in what the system of Normal instruction 
in Prussia consists, let us now turn our atteution to another 
of the better-educated countries of Europe, Holland, and 
view the system in practice there. We Bhall take as an ex- 
ample the Normal primary school of Haarlem 

The great distinction between Normal systems of Prussia, 
aad of Holland consists in the fict of the put»iU in the former 
country being resident m the establishment, whilst in the latter 
they lodge m the towns, and daily attend the seminaries. 
Every student at Haarlem haa a royal pension or half pension 
for hu support in the town, and none are admitted until they 
have completed their fifteenth year, whilst the course of instruc- 
tion extends over four yean. Besides the pensioned students. 
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there are others, however, who receive no aid from Govern* 
inent, and who are subsequently employed in private educational 
establishments, besides a few schoolmasters who annually re- 
turn to perfect themselves in mtthwhk. A probation of three 
months is enjoined on all pupils before entrance, during which 
time the Director has opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with their dispositions ana capacities, an acquaintance of which 
he subsequently avails lumself m recommending their admission 
or dismissal. The course of instruction taught in the Haarlem 
Normal school includes the science and art ot teaching, his- 
tory and mechanical philosophy, subjects treated solely by 
the director and head-mastei also natural biatoiy, mathema- 
tics, drawing. Binging, &c which are left to assistants. “ The 
religious instruction is independent ot any dogma or sreed 
peculiar to this or that communion but Bible history, as 
the basis of the religion of every sect, is regularly taught, and 
the moral precepts which occur in the course of the reading 
are then inculcated ** The students are employed during 
almost the whole of the dav as assistants, or under temporal y 
head-masters in different schools in the town, according to their 
degree oi advancement 

* I was peenhariv anxious, M says M Couein, “ to study the 
ducipliNf of the system attentively, especially in a dav Normal 
school I had seen some snch schools, and tolerably good ones, 
m Prussia, but m the best Normal primary schools, the admira- 
ble establishments at Potsdam and at Brfihl, the pupils live 
and are boarded in the house They consider, in Prussia, 
that in this way the young schoolmasters are better trained , 
that the Director is able to exert a greater degree of 
influence over them, inasmuch as it is more constant , and 
that, bv having two or three schools in different degrees of 
advancement attached to the establishment, the pupils have 
quite as good an opportunity of seeing the practical applica- 
tion of the system, ae they would have in schools in the town, 
detached from the Normal school They also attach great 
importance to that preparation for the hard life of a school- 
master, which the discipline of a boarding-school may be made 
to afford thus, they are not waited upon by servants, but 
most serve themselves. They are, moreover, excited to *a 
greater degree of emulation by living together, their different 
characters and talents are better seen, and they have a better 
opportunity of practising those duties by which a truly Chris- 
tian spirit ts cultivated. Such, at least, u the opinion of 
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the most able educators of Germany, and it is the system most 
generally acted upon there. There are nevertheless some 
very good day Normal schools, and I have recommended in 
my report, that we should begin with these m France , but at 
the same time I must say that they ought, in my opinion, to be 
viewed only as make-shifts, under particular circumstances, 
either when there is no suitable building or when it ie necessary 
to study economy The N >rma! school at Haarlem, therefore, 
excited my curiosity in the highest degree, and I was desir- 
ous of learning the most minute details as to the maintenance 
of order, &c Mr Pnnsen (the director) gave me the following 
account — 

I must begin with observing that the pupils come here 

* voluntarily, and with the object of perfecting themselves in 

* the profession they have chosen it is one, therefore, of the 

* highest moment to them, and in w Inch their whole future exis- 

* tence is deeply interested lhey are thus predisposed of 
< themselves to orderlv conduct, and do not require the disci- 

* phne of a boarding school Every one of them may be said 

* to Bubject himself to the moral discipline which he maintains in 

* the school, and besides, any one u ho has not these good dis- 

* positions or does not acquire them in the first three months, 

* is immediately sent aw a> ’ " 

There can be little doubt, howeier, that M Cousin is right, 
and that boarding Noimal schools are infinitely preferable to 
those in which the pupils only attend during the day It , 
is easy for an individual successfully to disguise his real 
character m the latter case, but almost impossible m the for- 
mer, whilst few will be disposed to deny that the strict collegi- 
ate discipline of a boarding establishment will powerfully tend 
to introduce regularity and order into the iuture lives of the 
schoolmasters 

The effects of the extensive educational system of Holland 
upon the mass of the inhabitants are strikingly exemplified 
m the state of the prisons as attested by M Cousin in the 
central prison at Rotterdam, the only one in all Holland, 
for boys, there were usually but from sixty to eighty prisoners, 

« so that adding seventy, who were expected from a depot at 
Leyden, there were, at most only 150 , out of a population 
of 2 , 500,000 " « To find a solution of tins phenomenon,* re- 

marks the same gentleman, “ I had only to reflect on the excel- 
lent schools I had every where met with w If prevention be 
better than cure, there can be little doubt that the establish- 
ment of a general system of education is infinitely preferable 
to the maintenance of an expensive police, and that such an esta- 
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blishment » productive of oonsequeoees likely to lead to • 
great dtmmatioa of crime » proved by the examples of Prus- 
sia and Holland. 

Having thus taken example® of the Normal Institution® of 
Prussia and Holland, let us now turn our Attention to the coun- 
try which, of all others in Europe, was formerly most dierm- 
gmshed for its system of education, Scotland, and see what 
has been Mere done for the preparation of efficient 
teachers. Scotland has long been celebrated for its excellent 
system of parochial schools, which, however, have of late 
been found inadequate to the educational wants of the com- 
munity, owing to the great increase of population, especially 
m the manufacturing districts. This inadequacy of the existing 
means to the wants of the population, leu a philanthropist of 
no ordinary energy and talent to endeavor to solve the enigma, 
how Scotland was to be raised to that moral and intellectual 
supremacy which she formerly enjoyed 9 and from this endeavor 
arose a new Bystem of education, of which the open admiration 
of most and the Bilent combination by others of its pecularihes 
in their own sj stems, attest the excellence This endeavor led 
remotely also to the establishment of the first Normal Seminary 
in the United Kingdom 

The first exertions of Mr David Stow were confined to the 
establishment of a number of Sunday schools in which he en- 
deavored not only to teach religiously and intellectually, but 
l also morally to tram, the pupils who attended them These 
pupils were taken from the verv worst districts of Glasgow, 
and presented all that infantile depravity and ignorance which 
are the wont features of large manufacturing towns. From 
1819 to 1825 did the gentlemau mentioned patiently continue 
his exertions year after year, undiscouraged by the difficulties 
he met with, and undismayed by the greatness of his under- 
taking, “but we gradually discoveied,** he writes, *' that one 
day’s teaching m school was not equal to six days’ training on the 
streets n These schools served an important purpose, how ever— 
they tended to prove to him the necessity of taking advantage 
of the sympathy of numbers, and other important principles which 
he at the very foundation of the training system Day schools 
were established under his superintendence, and in these 
was the system laboriously developed, until finally in 1828 or 
1829, they were united together-students were invited and 
gladly came to learn the system, and thus did the whole become 
a Normal seminary The system itself is now universally allow- 
ed to have been • great step in the art of education, or m 
dtdaktA and method* I, as the Germans would say It starts 
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with the fundamental precept, that the inculcation of duties 
or lessons, and the practice of these duties or lessons, are two 
totally distinct things, and that the former without the latter 
is of very little importance Nor is it only m a moral point 
of view that this system professes to have discovered the proper 
method of development Intellectually it proceeds upon the 
principle, that ulena, not words, should be the great object of 
attention, that without a proper picturing out in simple language 
of the ideas intended to be conveyed, there will be little received 
by the pupils, however much of instruction may be thrown out 
by the teacher Nor is the physical development of the student 
neglected, every suitable means being provided for the relax nt ion 
Depessary after intellectual exertion, and to promote the physical 
powers It would be of course quite out of place for us to enter 
upon the minutiae of the system here, let it suffice to explain 
what is meant by taking advantage of the “ svmpnthy of num- 
bers” which we formerly noticed Every one who is m the midst 
of a company of men whom he considers Ins equals will naturally 
feci a disinclination to differ from them outwardly in any w ay 
so conspicuously as to excite their ridicule or contempt. This 
results from the sympathy of numbers A boy placed with a 
number of companions will be anxious to conform to tlieir 
habits and practices — as for instance a young English lad 
residing in France becomes gradually assimilated to the trench 
youths around him, and is ashamed of those peculiarities which 
mark him out os an object of attention Why ? I rom the in- 
fluence of the principle we are illustrating — the sympathy of 
numbers, similarly a youth will natundly imbibe the moral 
atmosphere around him, and Ins standard of morality will be 
precisely that which he sees in practice amongst Ins com- 
panions. Yet of tins important principle little or no advantage 
was taken by educators previous to Mr btow’s having pointed 
out its importance Let us now turn our attention to the 
constitution of the Normal seminary established bv him 

Four model schools form the foundation of this Institution — 
an infant, n Juvenile, an Industrial, and a Classical school In 
all of these the Training system is rigidly earned out with the 
most admirable results. A class of Normal students, usually 
about forty in number, is attached, forming the Normal school 
proper The funds of the Institution not admitting of it, no 
assistance is granted by the seminary to its attached students, 
on the contrary indeed they pay an entrance fee of £3 3s on 
admittance, and such is the high estimation m which the system 
there pursued is held, that they gladly submit to this exaction, 
in the hope of obtaining better situations afterwards , an exa- 
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initiation is held previous to admission, which u strict or other- 
wise according to the professions of the candidates, none being 
admitted who are unacquainted with the ordinary branches 
taught in the village schools. It is of course of the utmost 
importance to the students entering to pass as good an exa- 
mination as possible, a circumstance which may materially 
influence their future prospects. The shortest course consists 
of but six months, by far the greater portion of which is occupied 
m obtaining a knowledge of the system which they are subse- 
quently to pursue, but a longer course is recommended to all 
who can afford it The establishment is presided over by a 
Secretary (Mr Stow) who takes a very active part in its ma- 
nagement, and a Hector a ho attends particularly to the 
students. The following is the account its founder gitfes of 
the 44 routine 1 * practised — “ It is difficult to state here the 

* precise routine to which the students are subjected, Bome be- 

* mg intended tor the Initiatory department , others for the 

* Juvenile others for schools of Industry, \\ lnlat a large pro- 

* portion have no object but to acquire the system and get an 
4 appointment in any department for which they may be found 
4 suitable 

“ The male students are uniformly placed first iu the Model 

* Initiatory school, ami then they alternate fortnightly between 

* it and the junior and senior departments, during stated portions 

* of each day, throughout the whole of their course The 
4 remainder of the day is spent at the criticism*, and in perfecting 
4 themselves in grammar, geography, &c or in acquiring uknow- 

* ledge of music or elocution In addition to the criticisms, the 
4 students practise tlie system with portions of classes from the 
4 model schools, one hour and a lmlf per day m the side 
4 classrooms, under the superintendence of the head trainer 
4 of the particular department m which they lnppen to be 
4 placed , and while thus employed, the assistant trainer fulfills 
4 his duties. 

44 The students spend one dny weekly in the particular de- 
4 partment in which they are placed, simply observing the master 
4 as a model Each alternate day in succession, for an hour or 
4 two in the forenoon, they remain m the hall with a portion of 
4 the children from the model schools, practising the systerti 
4 under the superintendence of the rector Twice a-week the 
4 rector requires from each studeut a written essay, on some 
4 lesson previously gives in the model schools, or on some point 
4 m the system of training The tune of the students, therefor^ 
4 is divided between receiving instruction m the theory and art 
4 of training, observing the operations of the model schools, and 
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* in practising the system m both the covered and uncovered 
‘ schools under the masters, rector, &c.” * 

It will afford some idea of the rapid extension of the training 
system throughout the world, when we mention that, besides 
the hundreds who are carrying it out in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, between twenty and thirty have been sent to the 
West India Islands for private schools, and for the Government 
school chanties, including a superintendent for the latter, and 
a rector for their Normal training seminary To British 
America several have gone to be connected with private schools, 
and one as rector of a seminary To Australia eighteen, 
under Government patronage To Ceylon two, aa rectors 
of. seminaries, whilst repeated applications were received 
from 'the United States, but none chose to accept of the 
situations offered From these facts it will be seen, that the 
labors of the philanthropic Mr Stow hate resulted in the ela- 
boration and establishment of a system of Education, which is 
slowly spreading its branches m all directions, and which is 
gradually being established in the remotest corners of the world 
When we consider the impulse which he has given to Educa- 
tion as an art , when we reflect that at the period when his 
Normal Bemmory was established, there was none other in 
Britain, and that they are now spreading far and wide and 
when we take into account the influence which his example has 
had in making others do likewise, — bearing all this in mind we 
shall then and then only be in a position to estimate correctly 1 
Ins value to the country at large 

These observations will be sufficient to give the reader some 
general idea of what Normal colleges are in PrusBis, Holland 
and Scotland We at first endeavored to prove a prion that such 
institutions are indispensable to the carrying out of any en- 
larged or improved system of Education — the best educated 
countries being precisely those in which the want of these esta- 
blishments has been most felt, and where most attention has 
been paid to them— a sufficient proof, we hope, that wherever 
the educator is cot trained to hie profession, there must the 
education be but m its infancy Let us now direct our atten- 
tion more particularly to India, and endeavor to discover the 
peculiar relationship our immediiate subject bears to the country 
in which we live 

The system of education prevalent in England one hundred 
years ago was that which may be emphatically styled the old 
jywtrm, and consisted in the master having before him and 
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questioning each individual of the class which he taught, bo that 
out of the five hours devoted to the school, each pupil rece ved 
instruction (supposing there were forty of them) eight or ten 
minutes daily at the utmost. 1 his may be said to be the 
earliest and rudest condition in which the art can exist — there 
is here no combination, no advantage taken of the influence of 
mind on mind, no method adopted, no intellectual or moi il deve- 
lopment attempted, nothing but a dull diy system of mono- 
tonous tasks addressed to the memory alone, and neither 
calculated to excite, nor attempting to excite any other power 
The phyetcal, the intellectual the moral it >turc of roan aic all 
equatlv neglected, and no ineuns taken to impiove or doelope 
them This conditicn of the art of education it mis ninth fitst 
called Bell and Lancaster into the field, whilst the subsequent 
exertions of Pest alorzi, De hcHenberg and brow, have all been 
directed to remove some one or other of the prevalent detects 
The Government of India in contemplating t lie educitional wants 
of the immense cnipue winch Providence has put into its hands 
has acted apparently on the conviction that tin. establishment of 
central schools* and colleges is the surest v> tv of gaining ultimate 
success. \\ hiist, how ever, it has taken pains to ti am to tliur pro- 
fessions, its future soldiers and politicians whilst it has required 
a previous initiation into their future duties fiom all who were to 
serve it in any other capacity .those who were to train its future 
population — those who were to condtn t and guide the education 
of its inhabitants— alone were exempted from an\ acquaintance 
with the duties thev undertook, and what has been the conse- 
quence /—I lie inefficient, badly-conducted. Government schools 
w Inch we see around us, and which are scatteicd over the 
length and breadth of Bengal The men who ire at the head of 
these schools, generally speaking know nothing them etn. ally 
orpracticiillv of what a good education riallv is I he local 
committees who arc to dnect them cannot he ex] ccted to enter 
into the detail of tliecstabli'liments under t heir control, noi is it 
to be supposed thut their membcis bhoiild have made astudv of 
Education One or two annual visits from an inspector cm not 
infuse life and energv into the sleeping hall-dead establishments, 
upon which he is obliged to report, however intimately he may 
be acquainted with the subject so as to have it perfectly m Ilia 
pow er to supply the deficiencies, and correct the evils he finds 
in Uyein 

In these schools we usually find a sufficient number of masters 
m proportion to that of the pnpils to admit of each distinct 
teacher having about thirty under his own peculiar care, that is, 
about half or one-third of the number usually educated by one 
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man in the village schools of England, and what is the result P 
Instead of finding these pupils educated m the true sense of the 
word, we find few of them who attain to even a very moderate 
knowledge of the great object of their study — the English 
language Ihey may profess some knowledge of mathematics, 
but this knowledge, examination will often prove to be a mere 
excictse of the memory, not of the reason They are probably 
acquainted with the best woiks of Milton and Pope and Shaka- 
peate, whilst they know nothing of the works of that Being who 
formed them, or of the s> <*tem of nature around them * Ask them 
the simplest questions in natural ln«tory, in ustronomy, m 
arts and nianuiuctnics, and whit will be the result? the plainest 
proofs of their lamentable ignormce Reqime them to narrate 
the piocesats through winch the cotton went that they wear, be- 
fore it was made in o clothing, or to explain the iei*on why a 
corrupt utniO'ipheic around them will destroy their health, and in 
nine cases out oi ten, thev and their teachers will smile at your 
curtous question*, but be utterlv unable to answer them, whilst 
tliev will fluent] v di*c< ur?e, if jon require it, on the Ini-tor} of 
Hector and A Julies ot UJjaaesand lelemachu* * Thev know 
why it was that Achilles w is safe in battle, and the precise spot 
in win Ji done he was vulnerable, whilst the} are utterly igno- 
rant ot the punciple which supports their boat upon the water, 
or of the reason w hv a couise of dissipation w ill phvsicallv injure 
them The injtholog} of ancient Greece and Rome is an 
object of tlieir pcculiai tudy, but tbc puie system of Christiam- * 
ty their teachers must by no means inculcate r The laws ot an- 
cient w irtnie and tho e peculiar to Gieece and Rome they en- 
de nour to become acquainted with, those of uioralitv, common to 
all ngts and peoph, they neglect 1 Such are some of the mcon- 
sisti lines ot the present educational piactice with refei ence to 
the interior schools The education gnen to the pupils in these 
schools is by no me ms the practical one w Inch it ought to be it its 
object be to fit them for tut uie utilitv — it is one which aims at 
intellectual di velopment, m glecting the moral and physical, but 
only so far att uns its object ns to load iheir tnemones with use- 
less details ot fictitious histones, and a few of the piopertieB and 
rel itions of form and magnitude, whilst the greater part ot the 
feally useful branches of nn intellectual educ itiou me omitted 
But why should thej not be intioduccd ? does some one ask 
Ihe reiaon is plain— the mnstcis are unable to do so They 
themedvcB have been reared to stud* Pope's Homer and other 
liter u y or scientific woiks mate id of nature and man, nor lias 
the knowledge which the} have received been sufficient to ex- 
cite in them a desue to know more. 
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The education which the future musters themselves get is 
then essentially bad. Let us now turn to the manner of their ap- 
pointment, ana see whether that be such as is likely to counteract 
the former eviL The following are the rules by which the exami- 
nation of candidates for employment in the educational depart- 
ment is regulated — 

1 — * A Committee shall b* formed for the purpose of examining cindt 
dates for employment and promotion in the Education Department. 

9 —The Committee shall ordinarily contact of the Secretary to the Council 
of Education, the Secretary to the Madruseah the Inspector of College* 
and Schools, the Principals and Head-masters of the Hindu and Hooghly 
Colleges, and the Professors of Literature and Mathematics in those t ol- 
leges The Council of Education may add to the Committee f rom time to 
tuna any other fit persons as extraordinary members Three member# shall 
form a daorutn * 

i —The regular meetings of the Committee shall be held at the Hindu 
College once evenr three months , ns upon the first Saturdaj a in January 
Apnl July and October at 10 k m 

4 —Emergent meetings shall be held at such times and for such purposes 
as the Council of Education may direct, due notice of at least one week 
being given of every such meeting 

5 — The principal business of the committee will he to examine all candi 
dates for emploiment in the education department, to ascertain the quahfi 
cations and nines* of those in the department who are otherwise eligible for 
promotion from one grade to another and to dispose of such other matters 
of a similar nature as the Council of Education may direct 

6 — AH candidates for employment as teachers in Government Institutions 
shall be ranked m four classes according to their acquirements and general 
aptitude for conducting the important and responsible duty of education 

7 — The fourth or lowest class shall comprehend all auch as are skilled 
m reading writing arithmetic and the subjects laid down m the junior 
scholarship standard aod who likewise she* tome aptitude in imparting 
instruction and explaining all difficulties correctly and in precise and appro- 
priate terms This class will be considered eligible to situations of which 
the salary is from 10 to 50 rupees a month 

8 — Toe third shall consist of those who are ktffkly thlled in the branches 
of study required to be taught by the fourth class and who also exhibit 
great aptitude in teaching and a good general knowledge of the duties of 
a schoolmaster They shall he eligible to situations of which the salary is 
from 50 to 150 rupees a month 

9 —The second class shall comprise those mho are well acquainted with 
the subjects contained in the senior scholarship standard whose knowledge 
is exact and of a high order and who exhibit a cajiauty for imparting an 
advanced degree of instruction They shall be eligible to situations of which 
the salary is from 150 to 250 rupees a month 

lo — None shall compose the first or highest class but those who are 
capable of imparting the highest order of instruction required in the Govern 
men* Schools or who poasssa in an eminent degree an acquaintance with 
the principles and practice of an enlightened method of teaching, and emi- 
nent acquirements either in Literature or Science. These shall be eligible to 
utaa Irons of Rt 250 end upwards to die Head masterships of School* and 
Colleges. 

1 1 —All candidates for employment in the education department who are 
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present or have been recent holders of Senior or Junior Scholarships, shall 
be exempted from the wntteu and subjected only to the viva voce examina- 
tion of the grades in which the standard of their scholarships entitles them 
to serve 

12 — Senior scholars shall upon first entering the sen ice, be only entitled 
to serve in the 2nd and jnnioi scholars in the *th grade For subsequent 
promotion they shall be amenable to the general regulations of the commit- 
tee of examination in the cases of those already employed who have not 
been scholarship holders 

13 — Candidates for situations in Mofuasil Colleges and Schools will he 
expected to posaess a competent knowledge ot the V ernacular 

14 —Persons now in the department shall be clab»eH According to tb«r 
salaries except in those cases in which their qualifications may be deemed 
doubtful when they shall be subjected to examination by the committee 
and classed according to the result 

•15 — No master shall he promoted from a lower to a higher grade upon 
the occurrence of a \acancy in his own or any other Institution until his 
qualifications shall hate been ascertained by the committee m accordance 
with the standard fixed If he be found deficient be shall be passed over 
and the vacancy thrown open to competition nr bestowed upon a candidate 
of know n qualifications selected from the register of the Council Mere 
seniority and length of service when unaccompanied hy fitness for a higher 
office shall in no case he considered to give a right to promotion 

16 — Any master who shall be found deficient in zeal and energy m the 
performance of his duties and whose class may not exhibit a sufficient 
degree of improvement at the annual examinations shall be subject to eza 
mmattons by the committee and the result repoited to the Council or to the 
Government fas the case may be) for information and orders 

17 —Each candidate shall be presented after examination with a certifi- 
cate specifying the grade in which he has been placed by the committee 
and shall be permitted to undergo an examination at any future period to 
prove his qualification for a higher position 

16 — Ihese rules do not necessarily apply to the offices of Principal and 
Professor who may be selected on account of their known qualifications or 
the academic honors they may have obtained in Lmversities of eminence 
and repute * 

By these rules it will be seen that those who are to examine 
the candidates for employment are u<*ual]\ those who cannot be 
expected to have much practical knowledge of education as an 
art The Principals, Professors and Head Masters of Colleges 
form usually the working portion of such committees, and of 
these three classes, but one is likely to be practically acquainted 
with the subject, to wit the head-roasters , for it is expressly 
declared that those selected for the offices of Pnncipal and 
Professor are usually so selected “ on account of their known 
qualifications, or the academic honors they may have obtained 
in universities of eminence and repute ’ Ordinary practice 
confirms the statement, th it as education, theoretical or prac- 
tical, is not a branch of Btudy in universities of eminence and 
repute, it cannot be expected that the Principals or Professors 
engaged in these examinations should have any knowledge 
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whatever of the different systems, or modern improvements m, 
Education How then can they be capable of judging whe- 
ther a man is fitted for the responsible duty of head-master of 
a village or other school ? True, he may have the necessary 
amount of information himself, his moral character may be 
unexceptionable, and yet he may be by no means fitted for the 
task for the possession of learning or moral excellence, and 
ihe communication of that learning, or the inculcation of moral 
excellence, are totally distinct and different things. These 
committees may judge of the fitness of the applicants ns far 
as attainments go certumlv, but nothing farther These obser- 
vations are founded in tiuth, and icquirc no support lrom 
authority, but as the latter weighs with ninnv when the former 
warns m vain wt shall supjiort our \ lews bv a short extraeffrom 
a practical writer of eminence on this subject Speaking of 
** the usual methods adopted to guide the choice of teachers,” 
he says — “ Examinations are in mir ojnmon, very objectionable 

* The qualities to i clueh they hate reference are not precisely those 

* which it m most important that the master should possess lhe 

* degree of proficiency m science n Inch the candidate initv line 
4 obtained is the principal point to which eiiqutrv lsduccted, 

* but the talent of placing science within the reach of youth, and 

* rendering it interesting to them the jxncei of judgment the moral 

* direction of ideas , and the intellectual capacity are very imperfectly 
4 appreciated. Nevertheless these powers are what should be im- 

* perabvely required tn an educator , for, with sea 1 and natural 

* capacity, knowledge is readily acquued bv study ”• 

There are few things of more importance to the welfare of a 
country generally, than that the standard appointed for the 
teachers to attain to should be a lu^li one Eicn though it be 
eo far above the usual qualifications of the class that there 
is little likelihood of the majority attaining to it, its operation 
will be most probably beneficial in pointing to a height winch it 
should be their constant endeavour to eliuib. This it is which 
renders it of such vast importance in the educated countnes of 
Europe that the model school of the Normal colleges, should 
be conducted in the best possible manner, that being the school 
which all who leave the college w ill ultimately endeavor to 
rival in their own institutions, 'ft here shall we find in con- 
nection with the Government system any institution fulfil- 
hngnhis important purpose ? Where is the particular esta- 
blishment which it » the hope of the future nllah schoolmaster 
one day to nval ? There is none such* He oaten upon bis 
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duties ignorant what those duties really are » he professes to- 
educate the pupils committed to bis charge, being at the some 
time ignorant as to what education consists of , he endeavor* 
to cultivate the physical, moral and intellectual powers of hi* 
scholars, when the probability is that he has but a vague 
idea of what the distinction is between man’s physical and in- 
tellectual nature , lie pretends to fit them for the world, and 
tpake them useful members of society, when in truth he has nu- 
clear conception of what the peculiar qualities are which tend 
to make a man such , m fine, he commences to educate without 
the most remote idea of the proper manner to practise the art 
of education 1 Under such circumstances as these what can 
w§ expect 9 Nothing but the spread of prejudices and evil 
habits, nothing but the inculcation of frivolous observances, 
and a totil neglect of every thing likely to elevate man’s 
untuie It we were to wait tor the regeneration of India till it 
shall be accomplished bv such means as these, we should wait long 
indeed Whcic the education of the future schoolmaster is so 
defective, where the examples before him are bo bad, where the 
evstem of future appointment is such an erroneous one, and the 
pi active around him so deteriorating in its influence, what can 
wc expect from the zillab schools of Benzol but a failure in 
promoting the true interests of civilization 9 

Few people in the world commence life with a larger stock 
of prejudices than the Hindus, and although these are no 
where veiy easily eradicated, it is peculiarly difficult to do so 1 
here Measures adopted for this puipose, addressed to the 
adult {Kjpulation, are not very likely to be successful for the 
impressions of a life-tune are not to be effaced by the lectures or 
reasoning of a few hours The consequences of these prejudices 
are lamentably evident around us — the most cursory consider- 
ation of thcbtateot i he people w ill be sufficient to convince 
u& that a guat pait of the vices of the community, and a very 
large pioportion of their degrading practices, are to be attri- 
buted to these prejudices Now if an appeal to the adult 
population is not likely to be successful for their eradication, 
wlintis? Evidently the proper training of the jouth, who, 
when they oome to fill the positions formerly occupied bv their 
forefathers, may then be expected to cast these prejudices 
aside, and take a higher position in the seal of humanity If 
it be importaut anywhere therefore that education should be 
efficiently conducted, it is peculiarly so m India We have 
shewn above that not only are the elementary educators unfitted 
by lpuonmoe from properly prosecuting their duties, but that all 
f the influences to which they are subjected are opposed to their 
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becoming so. Wkh the smattering of knowledge which the 
intended schoolmasters acquire when prosecuting their own 
education, they are obliged to encounter the state of society 
which they ind amongst their new friends in die Tillage or 
district which is to be the scene of their laboun. If they had been 
properly qualified previously, we might have anticipated tin beat 
results fro m this connexion. They woald then set themselves 
steadily to resist the evil influences at work around them, they* 
would make the superior excellence of their own cultivation 
apparent by the contrast their lives presented when compared 
with those of their fellow-villagers , they would take an honest 
mid an honorable pride in being in every respect superior, and 
m the exhibition of that superiority , snch an influence as this 
spread abroad could not be but beneficial whilst under existing 
area instances such conduct on the part of the educators is almost 
an impossibility The remedy for this is plain — give the future 
village schoolmasters a good, a solid education first, and then 
fit them for their duties in a Normal College. 

But whilst it is thus apparent from the existing state of things, 
and from the condition of the population generally, that such a 
course of preparation is indispensable for the futnre efficient 
performance of their duties by the teachers of the elementary 
schools of India, we shall be led to the same conclusion if we 
consider what the individual cliaracter of the Hindu is. That 
the natives of Europe, generally speaking, are a more energetic 
race is bow universally allowed! Indeed we could not well 
decide otherwise when the respective situations of each are 
taken into our view The most energetic of ali Europeans in- 
variably find that the influence of the climate, even during a 
residence of a frv years, is enervating in a high degree , mid 
if this be true of a shorter period, it, of necessity, follows that 
it wilt be still more certainly so of a longer we cannot, then, 
wonder that a Ufe-hme spent here should cause a diminution 
of the energy and animal spirits of the individual so placed 
proport zonal to his temperament and situation Setting aside all 
anginal difference between the two races, therefore, the indivi- 
dual Hindu is decidedly placed in a more unfavorable position 
than the in dividual European, nor would it be fair to look for 
the same persevenanoe, decision, and energy of character m the 
former which we should expect in the latter— numerous cases 
of th* reverse of this dogma might be cited, and will probably 
suggest themselves to the reader, hut we speak now of the 
rule, not of the exceptions. Indeed we doubt if these cases era 
exceptions; for it it not with the herd of ordinary people that 
we should co m pare such men as Bammohnn Boy, but with men 
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of their own stamp and of equal abilities. The Hindu then, 
we are entitled to conolude, if our reasoning be valid, will eater 
upon the performance of his duties with equal abilities perhaps, 
but with inferior energy and perseverance, to the majority of 
Europeans. Under the old system of education, which has 
hitherto so much prevailed in Bengal, the teaching of the 
rudiments of learning is a disgusting, monotonous, uninteresting 
And painful task. With a climate which opposes persevering 
exertion, and makes even gentle exercise disagreeable in the 
heat of the day, we set a man who has been exposed to its 
enervating influence all his life over a school, and require him 
to teach that school by a system barely endurable in Europe, 
by a system the worst possible abstractedly considered, mid 
of eOniee the least calculated to assist his enervated powers or 
lead him on to perseverance 1 So much for the existing state 
of things, and the necessity of Normal colleges, if the education 
of the country is ever to be put upon a proper footing 

The onestion may now be asked, would all these evils be 
remedied by the proper training of the future educators ? We 
answer, no Some of these evils are inherent in the nature 
of things as established here , all that we contend for u that by 
training the schoolmasters, you do all that can be done to 
remedy the evils inseparable from their life and habits, whilst 
by giving them a knowledge of the system of education best 
adapted to the country, you give them all the advantages they 
can have, m order to perform their duties efficiently In die * 
first place the habits of attention, of perseverance, of determina- 
tion, usually acquired by a course of Normal training are not 
likely to be allowed to depart from them the moment they 
leave the walls of their college and enter upon their duties. 
They see there that it is not by sleepiness, by a regard to ease 
and comfort, or by short irregular fits of exertion that the 
Model School is kept m that efficient condition in which it 
ought to be kept On the contrary they witness daily the 
continued and regularly sustained exertion, the constant atten- 
tion necessary to form and sustain a well-conducted school m 
efficiency, and however indisposed at first, they can scarcely 
avoid acquiring habits similar to thoee they daily see m opera- 
tion around them In this manner would a course of Normal 
training tend to correct as much as possible the faults of in- 
dividual or national character — we speak not of itB religxoua 
effects as these would be carefully shunned in any Government 
Institution of the nature we advocate. 

Secondly* the dnties of thoee trained as we assume, are for 
more interesting, and are performed with much greater alacnty. 
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m consequence of tint training. By the attention which they 
have bestowed open Education as a science they work as it were 
with their eyes opened, not blindfold or m ignorance — they 
work upon established principles not upon chance — they under- 
stand the return of what they do, as well as its object To the 
man thus enlightened every individual pupil becomes on object 
of study , he takes an interest in perceiving the differences of 
character, tin peoahanties and prejudices which characterize 
each, and he verifies the truths taught him, or adds to them, 
daily, by the results of his own inductions. 

Thirdly, by the study of the art of Education he obtains a 
knowledge of the best methods of communicating his own 
knowledge to bis pupils. He acts upon established rules his 
lessons are more interesting to himself and to the recipient! and 
the consequence naturally is that the latter retain more of them — 
half an hour’s tuition by a trained teacher we have little hesita- 
tion xn affirming to be more salutary in its effects than two hour’s 
instruction as given by one ignorant of his profession The 
teacher remembers the Model School with which his Normal 
studies him acquainted, and his emulation is roused to 
pi»tn bu own equal to it , that emulation is communicated to 
the pupils, and they zealously second the exertions of their 
tosonnr Under each circumstances, in fact, the conduct of a 
shod l* a harmonious system of discipline such aa awakens 
the highest powers of both pupil and master, whilst it tends 
to develop the best feelings of both. 

Impelled probably by the impression abroad in Europe that 
Normal Institutions are absolutely indispensable to the welfare 
of the country, we find in the last Report on Public Instruction 
xn the Lower Provinces of the Bengal Presidency, a scheme 
proposed by the Council of Education to the Government for 
the establishment of a Normal Institution m Calcutta. This 
we consider a satisfactory evidence that the Council is anxious 
to do what it can for the improvement of the education of 
India 9 The following is the scheme to which we refer — 

4. Another matter of comdenUe consequence, sad which baa long 
been deemed essential to the future eucceeeful ex> 

Vwmel Sefcoot, tension of edvesbon in India, bat been the estabBeh- 
aentof a normal school fat tnarhora 
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To accomplish this great and domraUe object, the necessity and im- 
portance of which have frequently been dwelt upon 
in oar former reports* the subjoined pten was 
submitted to Government in October last, with a 
letter of which the following extract wdl shew the 
nature and purport — 


* Fare. 28 pan T of 
Report for 1&42-+3. 


" By selecting the school society*.* school, nnmeretis advantages will 
be gained in rendering it a model institution. It it is immediately nndw 
the control of the Council ; can at all tunes be carefully watched and 
vuited , poeeeeeee a large body of intelligent pupils in various stages of 
advancement , pays the pester part of Me own expemae , and from 
its dose proximity to tbe Hindu College, renders the library and apparatus 
of that institution available for tbe normal scholare 

41 The draft of the plan proposed was originally prepared in tins office, 
and circulated for report to all persons practically engaged in the business 
of education, from tbe aggregate of whose opinions end reports the present 
scheme was compiled 

" The existing establishment of masters employed in the school could 
be gradually transferred to other situations as the normal school came 
into full operation, and their places supplied by the normal school 
pupils. 

The detailed plan of instruction has not been specified, lest it should 
injuriously fetter the operations of the school when established, and as it is 
n great at well aa an entirely new experiment in this presidency rt u 
deemed better to allow the plan to develops itself, than to ran any nek of 
injuring or misdirecting its operation § * 


Plan . — The necessity for establishing a normal school is too ^ 
acknowledged, and baa been too frequently urged by tie Council in their j 
reports to need any further detailed demonstration 

The object of such as institution in India differs considerably from its ns in 
Europe, where the immediate moral culture of the masters or normal pupils living 
within the walls of the school, constitute* the principal portion of his training m 
whereas in this country Its design must of necessity, from local considerations ba 
confined to qualifying individual# to teach English literature and sciences, combined 
with such principles of morality aa can be indirectly inculcated by stub means upon 
rite natives of India through the medium of their own and a foreign tongue, by the 
shortest and most efficient methods. To effect this, the fallowing ptopawh am 
submitted — 

L The classes of the school society’s school shall he made available for the 
purpose of enabling the normal scholars to become practically acquainted, not only 
with the art of teaching, but ths general control and management of pupil# both 
as respects discipline and in* traction, so as to tender the In sti tut io n etdeeud as 
perfect a model school as possible. 

2. The class of persona seeking employment in the eduestkm department shell 
consist of twenty students from different parts of India, upon a monthly stipend of 
Re 12 each, with an unlimited number of free students. 

3. The former must be between Iff and U years of age, have no physical defects 
disqualifying them for the active duties of their profusion must produce aaUsfao. 
tory testimonials to conduct, character and qualifications, and must enter into an 

S reement to serve in the education department, for at least three jeers, at 
istever station they may be appointed to under the Bengal Presidency, after 
obtaining their certificates of qualification 
4 Tbe Utter must conform to the mu regulation* aa regards age, character, 
and qualification but will be allowed to dispose of ihemsalm at their option alts* 
completing the prescribed courts of their study, either to enter ths Education Mt. 
vies of ths Government or establish private schools on their own aoooumt, etm 
etc— Ths increasing demands for and extension of eduoational establishment*, 
both Government and private in addition to the institutions already in exhumes, 
will rapidly absorb ths three of ths normal school, and pmUs thorn with I 
abb and lucrative employment. 
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&. TuAm«t|Mi«t employed la OovmiMikt *ebook ved eolkgm, who 
auj In mddmd worthy of xweh u mdxlgviioe by ooxdnet ud olutmxster opom 
optflul appttoxtioa. shall be permitted to •tody m the normal sdhool for *or 
twelve months upon half tfcttr sal trios provind arrangement* can he made for 
nmhc on thcfe duties withowt additional expense, «* impairing the eficienej of 
the nautationa to whkh they are attached, 

ft. AU prior to kdnlirin dull be examined if in Calcutta, by the 

Committee of Ezaminerm for employment end promotion in the education depart- 
went, and if i* tha MoltaaeJl by the Government Inepeetoi of ecbooW and college*, 
with the seek trace of the Local Committees, in the following subjects .... 

Arithmetic, ea for as it is contained in Da Morgan a Wort Undid, let, tad, W, 
4th, 6th, and tlth books , Algebra (Bind • or Peacock a) Adduon • Works fW 
hwtmiea of GtweceJEUaU, India, and Rnwfead Hilton and ShakeapeTe (Richard- 
son a Selections} Vernacular Grammar Translation* , and Geography 
T The Examination of candidates for admission and that of those who are 
fearing the school, shall take place simultaneously at the end 0/ every tic months , 
no pupil being permitted to remain m the school for a longs* panod than two 

Aftar the establishment and efficient operation of the normal school, empfew 
meet in the education semes for native masters will be given only to tho« who 
shall paaa this examination when they will be classed according to merit, aa ape« 
fled in the exiatmg rules and upon the ocetRTen*e of a vacancy the person at the 
haad of the list shill first have the opinion of filling it 
9, The stndiea of the school to he those now pursued in the Government 
Cottage* with the introduction , as fax ae practicable of the Cambridge writing out 


Ifi The advanced normal pupils to lecture occasionally in the presence of the 
superintendent tpn each subjects In literature history or eeienee as he may deem 
fit, the MS, of the hectare being submitted for the inspection of the superintendent 
prf« to delivery All ether details of the plan of instruction to be organised by 
the su pe ri ntendent, and submitted to the Council of Education for information and 
approval, 

tL The ettehftshmnat shall consist of a superintendent upon a. salary at Co ■ 
R xpere *00 per mensem an assistant ditto upon Rupees 300 and a Pundit upon 
Rupees SO per mensem 

The servants, eta- of the School Society's school to be made available for the 
leefceolwltl 


asedeteeb 


rat any additional expense to Government 


It The library and apparatus of the Hinds College shall be available for the 
awe ef the normal School. 


** The object of such aa institution in India,** says this report, 
“ differs considerably from its uses in Europe, where the im- 
‘ mediate moral culture of the masters or normal pupils living 

* within the walls of the school, constitutes the principal portion 
' of bis training , whereas m this country its design must of 

* necessity, from local considerations, be confined to qualifying 

* individuals to teach English Literature and Science combined 

* with such principles of morality as can be indirectly inculcated 

* by such means upon the natives of India, through the medium 

* of their own and a foreign tongue, by the shortest and most 

* efficient methods.** That the object of such an institution any- 
where differs from its utet there or any where else, we conceive 
to be an indisputable fact of universal application, but here it 
appears we wo to consider the object ana «hi as synonymous 
terms, and taking them as such we must confess our inability to 
dwoover bow, other the object or the use of such an institution 
d*®sti in India from the same relationships m Europe. Tbs 
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objeet in both cases will undoubtedly be to fit the future teacher 
for hie destination, to make him an efficient teacher, to give bun 
a theoretical knowledge of the science which he u to profess, 
and a practical knowledge of the art which he is to practice , 
the use being the communication of efficiency to education, the 
better training of the population, the elevation of the country 
morally, sociiuly and politically The moral culture of the 
fnture masters within the walls of the institution is an import- 
ant object in the Prussian system, is it then of little impor- 
tance in India, whether the education of the masses of the 
population be moral or unmoral * is it of little importance 
whether they train up their pupils to hnbits of vice or virtue 
by .the it own example ? is it of no consequence whether India 
be a>cene of low and debasing dissipation, or the abode of 
morality, temperance, and virtue ? This is really the point 
at issue— this the test as to whether the moral culture of the 
future schoolmasters is to be neglected or not. 

But again why should the design, in this country, be of neces- 
sity, from local considerations, ** confined to qualifying individu- 
als to teach English Literature and Science.” Is there any 
impossibility m having them trained m the institution itself to 
habits of propriety, order and morality 9 Nay, is not the very 
allowing of them to mingle, subsequently to their daily depar- 
ture from the institution, with their former probably depraved 
companions, likely to implant more firmly in their minds their 
previous prejudices, and to eradicate the effects of those leasonB 
which they have just received ? Differences of caste and other 
prejudices may probably, in the first instance, cause a somewhat 
different arrangement of the students from what would be prac- 
tised or would be necessary m an European institution, but 
further than tins, we cannot discover any difficulty in the case. 

The students in the plan before us are divided into two 
classes, the first a paid body entering for the first time upon an 
educational career, the second a class of free students who will 
be at liberty to dispose of themselves at their option on com- 
pleting their course of Normal instruction The only thing we 
have to object to in the regulations proposed concerning this 
second class is that stated in the fourth paragraph of the plan 
above quoted, which allows of those only from 16 to 24 years of 
age to enter as students. There may be many, we imagine, who 
at a later age shall have exhibited themselves as fit to enter 
upon educational duties, and who would prosecute their studies 
here with seal and success if permitted. This » a point how- 

r ir easily altered, and we have little doubt that in such cases 
infringement of the rule would not be objected to. 
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The ninth paragraph w somewhat curious in its way — “ The 
studies of the school to be those now pursued in the Government 
colleges, with the introduction as far as practicable! of the 
Cambridge wntmg-out system.** 

If there is to be no other addition to the course of the Go- 
vernment Colleges, the education will be far from being such as 
will fit the students for their future duties , and again how can 
the tT Cambridge wnting-out system* be introduced into the 
studies of tile school ? It may be introduced into the examinations 
certainly, but these are very different from the studies 

The latter clause of the eleventh, and the whole of the 
twelfth paragraphs plainly prove that it is not the intention of 
the Council to carry out the institution with all that compre- 
hensiveness and attention to its individual wants which its 
importance demands. If it is to be a separate establishment 
from the Hindu College, surely its importance is sufficient to 
demand for it every requisite, distinct from what may be found 
in that institution If it be necessary to have a Normal Institu- 
tion at all, why not place it on the best possible foundation at 
once, in order to insure its due efficiency t This is a point on 
which we would earnestly insist, as being one standing at the 
very foundation of the question, and being of the greatest im- 
portance. Half measures invanablv disappoint us in their results. 
The good they do is limited, for the scheme has every chance 
raunst it, and only half those which might be in its favor besides 
this, half measures are more expensive in the end, however 
cheap in the beginning— and one addition after another is found 
to be necessary a* experience enlightens us, the cud most 
genenlly being that we find stopping short of the complete esta- 
blishment to be equally disadvantageous and impolitic If a Nor- 
mal institution is to be established, prudence and economy 
equally advise that it should be placed upon the best possible 
foundation at first, and such we trust will be the case 
In conclusion, we shall only express our firm conviction that 
until the teachers of the elementary schools of India ore properly 
qualified for their duties previously to entering upon them, until 
one uniform system is introduced, such as may contribute to the 
intellectual, physical and moral development of the people, until 
the futare teachers are trained instead of being taught, and until 
they learn to train others instead of teaching them, the entire 
education of the country will bo incomplete and unsatisfactory 
—incomplete in itself as a system of national instruction, and 
unsatisfactory in its results as the renovator of India. 
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Art II — Report on the embankments of the Rivers of Bengal 
By order of the Deputy Governor of Bengal , dated 14 tk 
August, 1846 Calcutta , W Bidsdale, Bengal Military Or- 
phan Press , 1846 

The general q-ueBtion of embanking rivera is one of vast 
-extent, and though of great magnitude, yet of such delicacy, 
that even any particular case requires much investigation to 
enable an engineer who has had long experience, m addition 
to the adequate talents, to decide upon the best mode, and to 
estimate the cost and results, of conducting such an operation 
It as not proposed, therefore, in this paper to attempt to shew 
all thb hearings of the question m resoect to the Rivera of 
.Bengal, but the report, latelv printed by the Committee 
appointed by Government to enquire into the matter, seemB to 
call urgently for remarks from any one who may be at all con- 
versant with such subjects 

The questions offered for the consideration of the Commit- 
tee by Government were, we find, dated the 14th August 
1846, and the report of the Committee to Government is 
dated the loth September following , the Committee therefore 
accomplished their work in one month, and came to a full 
decision in that time, recommending to Government, without 
qualfication, the destruction of 3,000 mileB of River Bunds, 
and the entire abandonment of the whole system which had 
been in operation for a long senes of vears At the first 
view of the case, therefore, one would naturally conclude that 
the Members of the Committee were either thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the whole extent of country protected by the embankments, 
and also men of great talents and experience in such questions, so 
that having all the statistics of the tract before them, and the 
whole subject at their finger’s ends, they could decide the ques- 
tion at once with confidence and safety , or that they were in 
every way unequal to such an investigation, and almost alto- 
gether void ot the smallest perception of its difficulties, or 
of the vast ness of the consequences of their decision It 
seems impossible that any boay can consider this case, and 
see such a question disposed of in a month, — a question involv- 
ing, not only the property, bat the lives of a dense popula- 
tion occupying many thousand square miles of country,— with- 
out concluding that one of these two suppositions must be cor- 
rect Let usexamine the report with a view to decide. 

The report begins by disposing of the whole question of 
“iconfining the waters of rivers on general principles, proving 
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most satisfactorily in half a dozen paragraphs, that not the 
rivers of Bengal only, but that all rivers should be left uncon- 
fined. We are not going to follow the example of the C'om- 
m it tee by attempting to settle such a question within the 
limits of this paper , but we may remark, that the conclusion 
is reached by a very simple and indeed not uncommon process , 
viz, looking at one side onlv Certain disadvantages are 
mentioned as arising out of the system of confining rivers, 
and an instance is quoted in the rivers of Italy , but on the 
other side of the question not one glance is bestowed , not the 
smallest atom of credit is conceded to a system xn which 
so much money has been expended, and under which the coun- 
try has flourished , and not even the most trivial advantage is 
allowed to have been derived from it ISothing is shewn but 
a dead weight of disasters, without the slightest counterpoise 
m the shape of benefit A man is at a considerable ex- 
pense in building and repairing his house, and after all 
there is a possibility of its falling upon his head , but against the 
disadvantage of this danger he sets the advantage oi having a 
shelter from the sun and rain, and people seem generally to 
hare come to the conclusion that upon the whole it is better 
to have a house to live in The conclusion seems to be about 
equally general m civilized countries, that it is better not to let 
rivers wander about through the length and breadth of the 
laud, as they think proper The world mnv have been mistaken 
tn this point, but such a question at least requires a thorough 
estimate of the actual amount both of advantages and disad- 
vantages, before a system which has universally commended 
itself to the inhabitants of civilized countries is abandoned 

Further, as to the professional opinions, &u, passed m this 
portion of the report, every position, taken up and established 
so Bummardy, is open to attack , but it is not, as before stated, 
intended to attempt to go mto the professional details of the 
question 

The Report next proceeds to speak of the origin of these 
Bunds. It states, that people instinctively built Bunds to 
keep the water from tbeir lands, and so far, no doubt, it is right. 
Just in the same way men instinctively build roofs over their 
heads to protect them from the ram , the distinction between 
those who are acquainted with physical science and those who 
are not, seems unnecessary It traces it to the fears and 
cupidity of individuals, or, in other words to their anxiety 
to save their lives and properties. If all that is done in the 
world from such motives were to be destroyed, there would 
be but htt)e left. * 
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The paragraphs 12 to 17 are very important, they speak 
of the mal-construction of the Bunds, of “ their vicious 
locality, and total deficiency of level corresponding with that of 
the country they ought to protect of ** their being so low that 
the floods go over them on the first unusual rise of “ large 
portions of the river being without embankments,’ &c. They 
thus shew that the question is not simply, whether Bunds are upon 
the whole advantageous in this tract, but whether the disad- 
vantages said to arise from them are not wholly or principally 
owing to their having been constructed without any uniform 
plan, and by persons without professional knowledge or suffi- 
cient means There are many disadvantages connected with 
the present state of the Native Town of Calcutta, which a 
totfn laid out upon an origin il and scientific plan, and built 
by regular architects, and of proper materials, would not have 
had In the 1 ittcr case, nine-tenths of the fires, cholera, &c. 
from which it at present suffers, would be avoided. But even 
with all the inconveniences unsmg from the denseness of the 
population, the materials of the houses, and the impurity of the 
streets, it is not considered advisable to burn it down, and let 
the people return to a state of nature 

The second section ot the report professes to consider the 
effects of the embankments on the country , but, as before 
ptated, m this part of the investigation, there seems to be an 
unintentional omission , viz of all the advantages that have 
arisen from tlie Bunds. Statements are referred to which 
shew that the Bunds have altogether cost 115 rupees a mile 
per annum, including the remission to Zemindars on the lands 
injured by floods , but statements of the property and revenue 
sca,td by all the Bunds, that did not give way, and of the im- 
provement m property, population and rev enue, arising from 
the protection afforded by the Bunds, miserable and imperfect 
as they are, arc not given. Perhaps it may be eaid, that 
Jhe advantages are so extensive and diversified that it was 
impossible to shew them in a simple tabular statement, 
or even to calculate them at all with any approach to cor- 
rectness, — and this may probably be the case , but it would 
still have been satisfactory to have shewn, that, at all events, 
the advantages were teu times the amount of the disad- 
vantages. This might perhaps have been done without 
much difficulty , m such a case, for instance, as that while 
the Government expenditure had been 3& lakhB a year, the 
revenue was at least 35 lakhs more than it would have been, had 
the country been always left at the mercy of the nver 
inundations. 


T T 
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In this section also, the rate of the nse of the beds of several 
rivers during a period of seven or eight years is shewn, termi- 
nating in 1827 out what conclusions can be drawn from this we 
are left, to guess , for 1st, What the rise trould have been, had 
the Bunds not existed, is not shewn, nor do the Committee 
attempt to form a judgment on that most essential point. 
2nd. It is not stated what the rise has been during the last twen- 
ty years. 3rd The committee btltrve that the rivers have not 
continued to nse at that rate, and therefore that the increase 
of sand is rather apparent titan real this is a question however 
that should be decided rather upon realities than appearances. 
Are there no better data than such as these procurable ? Is 
there nothing known about the progress of the deposits in the 
beds of the nvers during the last twent\ j ears * * * 

In the fourth section the report profess to Bhew the effects 
of leaving nvers without Bunds. N o precise statements are 
given , only some general assertions are made, such as, that m 
a certain year of inundations some districts with bunded rivers 
suffered more than others, whose rivers were not bunded , 
but, aa no actual and tangible statement of the property m 
each case destroyed is given, no inference can be drawn 
from such assertions. The question is not, whether un- 
der certain peculiar circumstances, the one had the advantage 
over the other but a hether upon the whole, and in a senes of 
years, the results are for or against a certain system In a 
hurricane a beggar who has no shelter to live under 
may escape, while a nch man is killed by the falling of his 
house , but this does not decide the question against the build- 
ing of houses. Nobody can come to any sound conclusion 
from such general assertions as these nothing but complete 
statistical returns of the revenue, population, Ac. of the 
different districts for a series of years, accompanied by a close 
and enlightened investigation of the various causes which have 
affected them, made by competent persons, can enable any on? 
to come to a satisfactory decision on the question. 

The fifth Section speaks of the fertilising effects of the flood 
waters, of which there can be no doubt , but cannot tins be # 
secured without leaving the floods uncontrolled? The idea* 
mentioned, that the water let in upon the lands by sluices 
has benefited them, seems to be a tolerably correct one If 
the water that overflows, where there are no Bunds, fertilizes, 
it is evident enough that the same water would not be spoilt 
by passing through a sluice only there is this vast difference 
between the two cases, that if the water is admitted by sluices, 
just so much as will be beneficial may be let into toe fields, % 
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and the rest excluded , — whereas without Bunds and sluices, 
whether the crop is to be improved or drowned is left to the 
floods’ will and pleasure, the owner of the field being helpless 

It is stated that the lands between the Bunds and the rivers 
are highly valuable, and that the zemindars would gladly have 
the Bunds removed a mile from the nver hut, 1st, This is 
because the zemindars are not engineers, and do not know that 
the removal of the Bunds would not have the effect they sup- 
pose. In nvers without Bunds, the kind of rich soil which is 
found immediately on the edge of the nvers does not extend 
to an indefinite distance from them, but is confined to a 
very narrow space In the delta of the Godavery there is 
justr^ie same difference between the land on the bank of the 
nver, and that a mile off, where the nver has never been em- 
banked, as there is in other deltas where it baa 2dly, Is 
there no medium between letting the river flood range where 
it will, and allowing none of it to flow over the land ? Must 
a man have a houBe either without walla or without doors? 
Who would dream of building Bunds without sluices to admit 
as much water as was desirable, if he understood how, and 
had the means? 3diy, If the Bunds are placed far from the 
edges of the rivers, they must be made with greatly increased 
sections, as the ground falls as you retire inland , and more- 
over in that case the land near them on the nver side will be 
so submerged as to drown any crops even in moderate floods. 

The concluding remarks of this section require some notice. 
It is said that the transport of the sand necessarily depends 
upon the velocity and volume of the currents, and that whatever 
contributes to the latter, tends to increase the former Com- 
pare this with the 28th paragraph, where the Committee state, 
that, m their opinion, the rising of the beds of the rivers is 
owing to the bunding system , by the Bunds the depth, and 
consequently the velocity and volume of the currents, would be 
increased in the channels of the rivers, and therefore the depo- 
sits in their bed should be more rapidly earned off What 
would have become of the additional deposits left in the beds 
* of the nvers during a senes of years, as mentioned in the 
thjrd section, if the volume and velocity of the currents in 
the channel had been diminished by the water spreading over 
the country, for the beds of the nvers are formed of sand, and 
the Committee (Para. 32) say that it may be token as 
proved that the sand would be earned over the country ? 

The sixth section speaks of some particular Bunds, apparent- 
ly the only ones the Committee visited In remarking on those 
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of the Damuda they prove so much, that the whole argument 
nullifies itself It makes out that the Bunds art not wanted 
to keep out saltwater, and that they are not wanted to keep out 
fresh water, so that the inhabitants ha\e put themselves to 
the expense of constructing embankments tor which there was 
neither real nor apparent necessity This is incredible ’ As a 
proof that they are not wanted in the freshes, it is stated, that 
the ryots cut them to let the water in — had one of the mem- 
bera of the Committee, either through ignorance, or want of 
funds, built walls to his house without doors, he would probably 
rather break a hole through them, than not have the means of 
getting m or out. Were the poor people furnished with 
sluices to their Bunds, they would not be at the risk and 
trouble of cutting more but of course, anv tiling is better than, 
losing the fertilising effects of the water altogether 

In the 37th and 38 th paragraphs, mention is made of a parti- 
cular breach, and the conclusion arrived at, is, that nothing can 
resist the natural tendencies of the rivers to find the easiest chan- 
nels. 1 here certainly are floods at times m all countries, the 
height of which is so great that the cost of providing against 
them would be more than the property at stake is worth , but 
certainly no greater mistake could possibly be made than to sup- 
pose that nrers in Deltas cannot be generally retained in their 
channels, and that too, at coraparatu elj a moht trifling cost. 
In the Delta of the C au very in the Madras presidency , there 
has been no material change of the course o t an> river for a 
long senes of years, excepting where it was diverted purjioscly 
bv the engineer, though it is of course necessary to watch 
them continually, and frequently to apply remedies, where 
they show a tendency to wander from their proper course 
the 39th and 40th paragraphs further shew the miserable 
state of the Bunds, and the gross neglect of this most important 
subject hitherto. 

After examining the Beport thus far, could it be believed 
that the next paragraph should contain the desperate recom- 
mendation that the whole system of Bunds should bo aban- 
doned, and this by a Committee deeply impressed with the 
responsibility of their duties ? Surely a more reckless conclu- 
sion was never arrived at on such grounds 

After a month's investigation, without one single enquiry 
into the former and present state of those districts, as respects 
their population, revenue, the amount of property in them 
now and formerly, — without any one statement that could shew 
whether, upon the whole, the districts had improved or not ^ 
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under the system, — without one return from which a judgment 
can be formed of the effect of abandoning a system under which, 
and dependent upon which, the whole present state of things m 
these districts has been formed, — the Committee simply recom- 
mend the reversal of it 

It docs not require a professional man to see that before 
deciding a question of this vast extent, upon which depend the 
lives and property of millions, and revenue to the amount of 
crores, the following points should have been decided 

1st What was the state of these districts in respect of 
population, property and revenue, as far back as can be traced, 
compared with the same at the present time ? 

•s^nd How far is the difference between these two attributa- 
ble to the Bunding system * 

3rd Have the districts upon the whole therefore improved 
or not under tins system, and to what extent compared with 
the expenditure ? 

4th How far are the disadvantages of any kind arising 
from th© Bunds to be attributed to the confessedly imperfect 
wav m which they have been constructed, without unity of 
design, sufficient means or professional knowledge ? 

5th ^Vhat would have been tbe probable present state of 
the districts had no attempts ever been made to restrain the 
floods ' 

6th What would have been their present state, had the 
Bunds been constructed as parts of one grand scheme, planned 
ami carried out by competent professional engineers, with 
adt quate meanB at their disposal 9 

7 th W hat would be the probable cost and effect of substi- 
tuting a w ell planned and systematic series of Bunds, provided 
with fcdtnces and all other necessary appendages, for the pre- 
sent miserable and disgraceful patchwork i 

Surely any intelligent person, whatever his profession mav be, 
* can see that to decide upon such a question as this, without these 
points at least being satis! act only settled, would be desperate 
trifling with the very lives of the population The Committee 
only recommend a return to a state of nature In a state of 
nature the Island of Van Diemen’s Land supported miserably 
6C0 inhabitants , when improved by a civilized population it 
will support probably three millions A return to a state of 
nature not only implies a return to the state in which a district 
was formerly, but also the destruction of the population that haa 
sprung up under an artificial state of things. 

To assist us in judging what would be the result of such an 
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investigation of this subject in regard to the Bengal Rivers, we 
may take as nearly a similar case as we can find, for which toe 
have some data 

The Deltas of the Cauvery and Godavery m the Madras pre- 
sidency will both be of use in this way 

That of the Cauvery first came under the management of our 
Government about the year 1800 There were some partial 
Bunds to the Rivers at that time, and they were taken care 
of by our Government from the first but in 1816*19 severe 
floods occurred, which did such extensive mischief, that the 


subject was pressed more closely upon the Government, and 
happily, instead of returning to a state of nature, a more in- 
telligent and vigorous system of management than the previons 
one was adopted by degrees the Bunds were raised, and 
strengthened, and provided with the necessary sluices and other 
masonry works, till they were placed in a tolerably efficient 
state, so that for the last twelve or fifteen years no serious 
breach has taken place, and under the shelter of these embank- 
ments the people have felt that security which has encouraged 
them to carry out the improvements of their estates to a very 
considerable extent. 

Nothing can possibly bo wore satisfactory than the whole 
result of this system of management, the very foundation of 
all being the Embankment of the Rivers, without which it was 


impossible that any nun could feel secure of reaping the fruits 
of his labour and expenditure It will be seen by the statistical 
return, which accompanies this article, that, including aJl the im- 
provements m the embankments, irrigation and communication, 
the sum of Rs. 39 lakhs has been expended in forty-five years, 
or at tbe rate of 86,000 per annum, — and that during that time 
the Revenue has increased from Rs. 31,40,000 to Rs. 49,30,000, 
being a total increase of Rs. 17,90,000, per annum , so that with 
this expenditure of Rs. 86,600, of which probably not more than 
£, or Rs. 22,000 per annum, has been hud out upon the Bunds, 
the district has improved in respect of Revenue to the extent 
(at present) of Rs. 18 lakhs per annum, or altogether to 415 
lakhs w forty-six years. The population has also increased in 
the same tune, from 8,Q0,0u0 to 13,00,000, or at tbe rate of 
10,700 per annum. 

Supposing for a moment that the Government could be 
insane enough to destroy the Bunds, there can be no doubt 
that the district would speedily return to the state in which it 
was, in 1800, or rather much below it, — involving tbe destruc- 
tion of five lakhs of people, but more Bayonets than pick- 
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axes would be required to effect the destruction of the Bunds. 
There is not a man, black or white, civilian, engineer, or 

n m any way acquainted with this Delta, that has any 
t as to the necessity of Bunds, or that they are the 
foundation of the wonderful prosperity of this tract But 
it must be remembered that they have been improved under 
regular systematic professional management, — under the eye of 
able Revenue officers, who have made themselves thoroughly 
acquainted With the district, and have carefully watched the 
progress of the works and their effects. Yet thev have been 
carried on under many disadvantages, for instance, there 
was formerly only one Engineer in a division which contained 
five collectorates , and cv en latterly there has been seldom more 
tirfin one officer, never more than two, m a division consisting 
of two collectorates , so that the professional supervision has 
been by no means proportioned to the extent of the operations, 
nnd the amount of expenditure, which has been about two 
lakhs a year lor the division With respect to the levels of 
the beds of the Rivers, some management has certainly been 
necessary, some having at times lallen too low, and some having 
risen too high , but so completely have the means to correct 
these tendencies answered, that upon the whole the regulation 
of the beds has been steadily improving, and they have never 
been in so good a state as they are at present. Ihe tendency 
of the Rivers to wander has also been effectually counteracted, 
and the idea of permitting one to take a new course is never 
entertained for a moment A very severe flood, far above 
what has been experienced for halt a century, would no doubt 
do most extensive mischief, far beyond w hat it would do if 
the district were in a state of nature , but it must needs be 
bo, — a fire in Calcutta now, would do much more mischief 


huts. 

, Upon the whole, therefore, it is undeniable that in this case 
the bunding system has been productive of nothing but pros- 
perity, and that to an astonishing extent, without one disad- 
vantage other than what is of necessity connected with all 
improvement, that is, tliat in proportion as prosperity and 
population increase, so must the extent of mischief be great 
under certain circumstances. 

The statistical table of the Revenue, &c. of this district 
seems to require some further remarks in connection with this 
subject. 

ft is not meant that the Bunds were the sole cause of these 
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splendid results, but it is certain that they are an essential, 
and indeed the fundamental part oi the system of works required 
to secure the vast amount of produce of which a Delta is capable 
After able civil management, the nest thing is the control of 
the water The works for tins are — 

1st Ihe embanking of the Risers to sccuie the lands from 
being drowned, when they ought to be covered with crops. 

2nd. Channels to lead the water to and from the land, that 
is, to secure the irrigation and drainage of every part 

3rd. Masonry works, such as sluices, drains, aqueducts, 
tunnels, Ac. to regulate the distribution of the water, the levels 
of the beds of the Rivtrs Src. 

4th. Communications, without which a Delta country is 
worse off in some respects than poorer tract* 1 . 

An examination of the table null shew in a most striking 
manner the results of such a sv -tern of works in a Delta. Let 
them be compared with tlio-e of a district left in a state of 
nature,” or with one in which the Bunds have been built, with- 
out sluices, without plan or skill 01 sufficient means and where 
the Rivers have been allowed to choose new channels for them- 
selves in any direction tlicv thought proper llio ‘•casons arc 
as irregular now, and the floods as severe as they were fatty 
years ago , vet we find, that, whereas, at the beginning of that 
period the produce fluctuated tortv-two per cant m a period 
of five years, it lias steadily become more regular and c< rtoin, 
till the v arm t ion has diminished to three percent while the 
average produce has increased fifty-four percent, so that the 
least produce of any year of the last period, is upwaids of 
twenty-five per cent, more thau the greatest of the first period. 

The total expenditure to obtain these ends has been on an 
average fU. 86,600 per annum , but during the last ten years, 
it has amounted to Rupees 1,13,000 per annum, because several 
oew, large and important works have been executed during 
that tune, such as two large weirs across the Culleroou, &c., 4 
the full effects of which have not yet been developed The 
expenditure, therefore, which has been required both to keep 
the original works in repair, and to pursue a system oi improve- 
ment, mm been about two per cent, upon the revenue, while the 
revenue has increased nearly 40 per cent per annum. 

If any person, who was sceptical on the subject of tho ad van- 
vantages of Bunds, were to make one journey through this 
district, he would probably he satisfied at least that they were 
not universally injurious. Perhaps no tract in the world pre- 
sents such a picture of fertility The whole Delta, of which 
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Tanjore is the principal part, contains about millions of people, 
or perhaps five hundred to the square mile. Yet, as a Delta, 
it has not such remarkable natural advantages,— the River which 
waters it not being very regular in its supply, and m some 
years having no large quantity of water in it , indeed in 1836 
there was an almost total failure of the main freshes for more 
than three months, so that were it not for the strict econo- 
mizing of the water, the main crop would occasionally be 
lost entirely , and on the other hand, but for the Bunds, the 
whole distnet would at times be submerged, and the entire 
cron be destroyed by the flood* 

The results in this district are of immense importance, if 
duly considered They shew u hat might have been made of 
tins couutrv general)), had Europtan science, capital and energy 
been applied to it, as they ought to have been. The increase 
of revenue is a very good test of the prosperity of the people, 
besides shewing how abundantly the Government might have 
been supplied with raonej for all the expenses of the state 
The total collections during this period of forty-six years, above 
what they would ha^e been, had the district remained sta- 
tionary, as the remaining portion of that presidency has, is 
four hundred and fourteen lakhs or four millions sterling The 
prosperity of the people is shewn also by the value of land 
about ten years ago it was found by an average of many sales 
of estates, that the land sells for about fort) Rupees an acre, 
so that the saleable \alue ot the lands must have been about 
four millions sterling at that time , and it is probably much 
more now 

The state of the Delta of the Godavcry in the Rajahmundry 
district, which has been without Bunds till within the last few 
> ears, and m which they arc yet m a most imperfect state 
will, on the other hand shew the consequence of neglecting 
these most essential works It is a Delta of vastly superior 
feature! advantages to Tanjore , the soil is much superior on 
an a\crage,— the rner in the worst years contains water 
enough to secure two crops, on two or three such tracts 
•and it has & large body of water m it throughout the dry season 
The statement of revenue shews at one time an increase to 
the exf ent of about twenty-two per cent , and then a decline, 
so that it is now scarcely above what it w as forty-five years 
ago. This is the revenue of the whole district, ot which a 
large portion is not in the Delta of the Godaveiy The col- 
lections m this Delta are now about thirteen lakhs, while those 
of the Cauvery (ft Delta of the same extent, but inferior natural 
advantages) are about fifty lakhs, or nearly four times as great. 
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The population of the latter being also, as stated, about thirteen 
lakhs, while that of the former is under four lakhs. Some 
progress had been made in the last five years towards effectually 
bunding the nver , and the Court of Directors have now sanc- 
tioned a plan, including the complete embanking, irrigating 
and draining of the Delta at an estimated cost of twelve lakhs 
For the satisfaction of those to whom the present subject is 
one of deep interest, we may here subjoin the statistical statement, 
the result of tofuch hat note been given, skewing the collection of Land 
Revenue, fyc. in the District of Rajahmundry — 
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By such statistical tables as those which wc have given, the ef- 
fects of a certain system of management may be judged of no 
conclusion whatever can be possibly formed from a mere state- 
ment of what it has cost to keep it up If a man were to ask 
his friend whether he did not think it were a pity to lay out 
ten rupees a year upon the repairs of his house, he would 
probably reauest, before giving his opinion, to be informed a hat* 
the value of the building was, on a Inch he was laying out such 
an annual sum m repairs For all that appears in the Report, 
the amount of property at stake may be a hundred tunes the 
amount expended in the Bunds, or tt may not equal it The 
district may have been annually improving to any extent under 
the shelter of the Bunds, miserably imperfect as they are, or 
they may have been constantly retrograding , and even were 
it shewn ra the Report, that they had become impoverished, 
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it would remain to shew by some actual and tangible statement, 
not by “ we are of opinion,” and “ we believe,” — 

1st That such deterioration is owing to the Bunds, &c. 

2nd That it is owing not merely to the Bunds as they are, 
but to the bunding system itself, that is, that if the Govern- 
ment had constructed an efficient system of Bunds, on sound 
engineering principles, provided with the necessary sluices, &c 
fof admitting the water and regulating the beds and courses 
of the rivers, the district would still have been injured by them* 
Till these points are proved nothing is done As to the Bunds 
having coBt one hundred and fifteen Rs. a mile per annum, 
it says nothing at all, either for or against them The question 
is, not what anything costs absolutely, but what it costs in com- 
parison of its real worth 1 urther , the Report says, “ that such 
catastrophes (the breaching of the Bunds) have not arisen from 
any want of an ample expenditure by the Government to keep 
the Bunds in an efficient state ” In the first place, not one 
proof of any kind is given to shew that one hundred and fifteen 
Rs. a year is ample to keep the Bunds m order, and if an 
opponent w ere, therefore, to meet this by a simple counter-as- 
sertion, t bat it u ould require three times a a much to keep 
them up, lie would be on as good ground as the Committee 
But every part of their own Report flatly contradicts this as- 
sertion The following are the expressions used in the Report 
on tins point — “ Their malconstruction, vicious locality, and 
deficiency of level corresponding with that of the country v 
tliej ought to protect , ’■ — “ The disjointed nature of the Bunds, 
and the large extent of the different portions of the several 
rners remaining without embankments,” — “ It appears that 
these Bunds were constructed bit by bit, and apparently with- 
out any, or very little reference to the general level of the 
country — “ A unilorm evstem of bunding the nvers had never 
# bcen thought of,” and as we are informed by one of themselves 
"this patch-work exists in the Domoodah embankments, && , — 

“ 1 heir uncertain levels and irregular construction “ One 
portion of the Bunds three feet aboie the River, while the 
adjoiuing one is overtopped and breached,” — “ On several of the 
rivers the Bunds are voir, whatever they may once have bent, so 
low and intermixed with the Zcmindary Bunds, that the foods go 
over them at the hast unusual rise ” If it should be said that still 
mono} enough lius been expended by Government, there can 
be only one alternative left us, viz that the officers m charge 
of the embankments were so totally unfit for their charge, that 
the money in their hands has been worse than thrown away 
In whatever w ay it is taken, as the Report itself stands. 
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no conclusion against the Bonding system can be formed from 
such a document What can be expected of a ship that is origi- 
nally viciously constructed and on false lines, commanded by 
a man ignorant of navigation, not half equipped, her cordage 
rotten, masts in the wrong places, and m every respect un- 
seaworthy , and what should we think of a man arguing from 
the danger he had met with in sailing m her, that we hod better 
return to a state of nature, and either stay on shore, or go to 
sea on a lag of wood 9 

All that we learn from the Report is, — 

1st That the Bunds have been originally constructed in 
an imperfect manner in every respect 
2nd That they have cost one hundred and fifteen Rs a 
mile per annum. 

3rd That they are not kept in order 
4th. That they are constantly overtopped and breached 
Scarcely one of the essential points in the enquiry is even 
touched upon W ere the Committee called upon to report on 
the operations of a Banking Company for a given senes of 
years, and to give an account of the actual position of its aftnirs, 
some such statement as the following might probably be put 
forth as the result of their labours to awaken the unsuspectmg 
shareholders to a comiction of their impending fate — 

“ A statement of the operations of the Ilugly Banking 
Company from 1835-3G to 1844-45 inclusive, being a period 
of ten years — 

Capital (not ascertained ) Amount lent on « 

Deposits ditto canty of landed 

Profit and Loss account ditto property Co sRa 19,73 558 12 4 

t barges in Trade 14 77 891 1 j 9 

Co’eRfl 34 51,450 12 1 

Actual position of the affairs of the II ugly Banking 
Company, September 1 5 1846 

Lon on the Banks operations during the lut 10 years 34,51,450 12 1* 

Probable result of further operations (not ascertained ) 

Tour Committee feel satisfied from the above statements 
that the system on which this establishment is conduc * 
ted is an unsound one, and fraught with the most serious 
evils to the Proprietors, and do not hesitate fora moment to 4 
recommend that the whole system be immediately abandoned.” 5 
The question however is m itself no joke The lives and 
property of the inhabitants of a tract of most fertile land, pro- 
tected by 3,000 miles of River Bank, and the Government 
Revenue derived from it are no tnfles, and call most loudly for 
the most decided measures on the part of Government to 
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secure their protection Is it possible that there is not m the 
presidency one man to be found, able to grapple with this ques- 
tion, not one member of the Civil Service, not one engineer 
competent to conduct an efficient enquiry into the respective 
branches of this most important question ? Is there no- 
body even that knows already without any farther enquiry, 
whether upon the whole the districts have thriven or retrograd- 
4*<L under the Bunding system, or who could shew on 
unanswerable grounds that an expenditure of ten times the 
spin stated, if placed at the disposal of competent persons, 
w ould produce an abundant return to Government, and bring 
these districts into such a state of fertility and prosperity, as 
would exceed their present state, as much as that of Tanjord 
does its state fifty years ago / People in general, indeed, who 
have not witnessed it, cannot easily imagine what a Delta is 
capable of being brought to, or of the prodigious returns it will 
yield to a liberal and skilful system of management, when a 
well digested system of works is carried out, for controlling 
the Hoods, distributing the water, regulating the level of the 
beds and courses of the rners, and draining the lands. A 
complete system of roads with bridges, and, if possible, internal 
navigation also, are of course necessary to give full effect to 
the improvements in the management of the water 

But those who have witnessed such operations and their 
results, know, that so far as the welfare of a people and the 
security of the existing Government depend upon wealth 
and plenty , there is nothing which a Government can do that 
will more effectually secure them, w ith the same amount ol 
expenditure, than such an improvement of Delta lands Is it 
not a dishonour to our Government that such important works 
should have been so long left m such a confessedly disordered 
state, as if there were neither funds nor engineering knowledge 
iorthcommg to put them to rights, w hile they arc absolutely 
'necessary to the development of the vast resources of one of 
the most fertile tracts of country in the world, and where 
every well-directed effort will certainly be so abundantly re- 
warded < 

A little consideration of this matter will enable any one to 
perceive that a close examination of the merits of this report 
is of the greatest importance, not only in respect of the point 
which it discusses, but also m reference to other questions of 
still greater national importance. 
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Art IIL — 1 The Government Gazette and Acts of the Le- 
gislative Council of India 

2 The Acts of the Legislative Conned of India with a Glossary , 
an Analytical Abstract prefixed to each Act, and Copious 
Index, by ffclhaifi Theobald, Esq Barrister at Law and Advo- 
cate of the Supreme Court. Calcutta , 1844 

The 22nd of April, 1834, was the date on which the new 
Charter Act ought to have come into full operation, and it waa 
passed in the previous August to allow a sufficient interval to 
make the necessary arrangements for the establishment of the 
new Legislative Council and other thiugs yet the superseded 
system was preserved for some months beyond that 
and the first Legislative Act of the Go\ernor-Gencral in 
was an act to legalize retrospects civ the proceedings of the 
extinct government The second Act of the Governor Gene- 
ral m Council, passed on the same da) , was a fit companion 
to the first, it was simply an act to correct a misnomer ol the 
Secretaries of government in an act of parliament, and to apply 
the designation used to the proper persons YYe do not refer 
to these Acts as in any degree marking the character of the 
Legislative Council , they will scarcely support any kind of 
inference respecting that body , but they are farts , and proper 
to be considered, in connection with other circumstances, m esti- 
mating the collective character of the machine of government. 

The Legislation of the first seven months of the year 1835 
was unimportant. The very first act , being the third of the 
new senes, was passed on occasion of the absence of 4hc 
Governor of Madras from the city, and its object was to make 
his individual acts or orders while away from council as valid 
as orders of the Governor and Council Ihe legality of this 
Act appears very questionable, on an examination of the part*, 
of the charter act which relate to the government of those* 
Presidencies which Have a Governor and Council and cer- 
tainly no second similar act has been passed , which is remark- 
able , though several times since, the Governors of Madras and * 
Bombay have left the Presidency town and seat of govern- 
ment, and been away from council The act recites no 
circumstances, but simply and authoritatively invests the 
Governor with powers belonging to the Governor in Council 
nor does it abridge the powers of the Council and therefore 
it would appear to have established two executive governments , 
that is, the Governor and the Council , leaving them, wc may 
surmise, to arrange with one another fur the division and distn- 
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bution of their functions. Giving as we do to this remark the 
form and tone of an objection, what it may be asked, should in 
such a case have been done ? We feel no difficulty in answer- 
ing the question If a political emergency arises which calls a 
Governor from Conned, separate powers should be delegated to 
him, but only to the extent needed for the special objects of 
the occasion If on the other hand the emergency is not 
po litical, but the hot steamy atmosphere of the plains disgusts, 
o? the fine climate of the Nilgin hills attracts him, let, 
we should say, his Honor be exonerated from the cares of 
government, m order to enhance his pleasure, or, if out of 
health, to hasten his convalescence while m the case of all 
other public officers and servants absence from duty is per- 
mitted only on leave, and under strict regulations, our Go- 
vernors and Governor-Generals are permitted to quit the helm 
at discretion , and to leave the Council, and the machine of 
government scarcely in possession of its faculties and functions 
1 here is another alternative which we have not mentioned, 
that of the Governor being accompanied by the members of 
Council 

hext, m the early part of 1835, closely following one 
another, are two Acts which deserve to be mentioned as 


types of a class, rather than for their intrinsic importance 
Among the territories of British India, are several districts 
called non-regulation provinces, from being governed, not as 
the reBt of the country, through officers in subordination, the 
judiciary to the Sudder Dewany Adalut, the revenue to the 
lievenue Board &.C., according to the general regulations ot 
the Piesidency, but by officers acting under the immediate 
orders of the Gov emor General or local government The 
two Acts alluded to, applied to the Tenassenm Provinces, and 
the Ka&sya Hills and territory of Cachar, and place those 
countries or districts under the regular Bystem of government 

• Acts of this kind supply the place of orders of the Governor- 
General under the former system , this is a change rather in form 
than substance , it is doing through the Legislative what was 

* before done through the executive department , the orders by 
which these objects were accomplished were published as the 
Acts are now, and the public are no more informed than former- 
ly of the motives and grounds of the proceeding 

For two years after the Charter Act was passed, and up- 
wards of sixteen months after it ought to have been in mil 


operation, it produced none of the expected fruits of legisla- 
tion. The local journals of the times were full of complaints 
of the inertness of the government, and chiefly on account 
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of it a numerous party declined to join in the public congra- 
filiation and homage to Sir Charles Metcalfe on his removal m 
1834 to Agra after having been acting Governor-General But 
Sir Charles was not to blame the fault was in the Court which 
was disaffected to the new system The Court was indisposed to 
endow the local legislature with that modified independence 
which certainly was designed by parliament And it was the 
influence of thiB spirit which kept back legislation. 

In July 1835, was passed the first Act which indicates in 
any sure degree the vitality of the new legislative arrangements. 
The previous Acts would have been passed cither as orders or 
Regulations, if there had been no change of system A body 
about to make laws for the first time, proceeding intelligently 
would at the beginning premde for the promulgation, proof, and 
identification of them, and thus save Courts of justice from 
the embarrassment^ which the jtidgto have experienced in 
England, where legislation bad gone on for centuries without 
any provision of this kind, and consequently the judges had them- 
selves to decide in respect of what Acts of parliament thev would 
require proof, and in respect of what dispense with proof The 
Act alluded to, — Act X ot 1835, — was passed to make pro- 
duction of the Government Gazette proof of any Act con- 
tained m it, purporting to be an Vet of the Governor-General 
in Council In some resjicets thib provision is verv distinguisha- 
ble from the law relating to the proof of Acts of parliament 
Of the Utter, if general, the Courts n England aie bound to 
take judicial notice, irreopeclivc of the fact of any promulga- 
tion , by the Act m question on the contrary the Courts arc 
not bound to take judicial notice of an Act ot the Legislative 
Council except on its production such, at least, is the fair, 
though ue should bv no means think any Court right in requir- 
ing as a formal preliminary, the production of any known Act 
of CounciL The Indian Act also does not distinguish between 
public or general Acts and private Acts, but makes production 
of the Gazette equally sufficient proof of any kind of Act of 
CounciL 

The first Act really worthy of note immediately follows ' 
the one just mentioned , and is, the celebrated Act for esta- 
blishing the liberty of the press* in India on certain conditions. 
But even this Act was determined on long before, and its 
mint on general grounds of policy, and its faults of detail, 
cannot with historic justice be solely imputed to the Governor- 
General in Council for the tune being This Act repeals all 
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the existing regulations relating to printing , but still neither 
establishes an absolutely free press, nor puts it merely under 
those restrictions which were imposed on the English press 
during the worst pan of the 3rd George’s reign A brief 
analysis of this Act may be acceptable The first section 
repeals four previous specified Regulations, being, in fact, all 
the law relating to tin pre^s, and winch put printers and pub- 
Ushers and Iitciature at t Lie meicv of a jr 1< u Government 
o&Jtion 2 provides that no printed ptimdu * ■ 

or comments on nows, shall be published wit! ■ 
of the East India ( oinpany, except in conformity with tne imu 
specified, mx that the printer and the publisher of e\er\ such 
periodical shall ap|>ear before the magistrate and make in du- 
plicate a specified declaration The declaration is, that the per- 
son making it is printer or publisher, and it states the place 
of printing As often as the place of printing or publishing is 
changed, a new declaration must be made, and also as of- 
ten as the pnnter or publisher leaves the territories of the 
East India Company Section 3, subjects to a fine not ex- 
ceeding five thousand rupees (£300 stg ) and to imprison- 
ment for not exceeding two years, any person printing or pub- 
lishing, or causing to be printed or published, any periodical 
without conforming to the specified rules Section 4, provides 
for the authentication and deposit of the declaration Sec- 
tion 5, makes an office copy of the declaration pmma facie evi- 
dence that the person named in it was the printer and 
publisher Section 6, allows persons who have ceased to 
be printers and publishers to make a similar declaration 
of the fact, and thereupon the first declaration is to cease 
to be evidence Section 7, requires every book and paper 
to have printed on it the name of the printer and pub- 
lisher and the place of printing and publication , and subjects 
persons printing or publishing who do not conform with this 
fule, to the punishment already mentioned Section 8, provides 
that no person shall keep in lus possession any press for the 
printing of books or papers who shall not have made the 
•following declaration , — “ I, A B declare that I have a press for 

printing at and whoever shall keep in his possession any 

Buch press shall be subject to the punishment already menti- 
oned Section 9, lastly, makes any person who shall knowingly 
affirm an untruth in any declaration under this Act, liable to 
the same punishment _ , 

Thus it appears that this Charter of the Press substitutes 
a system of registration for the licensing sjstem It esta- 
blishes m the form of a declaration, a register of printers and 

w w 
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publishers , a register of periodicals, including the religious 
kind as well as the political a register of printing offices 
and of printing presses , and superadds the necessity of print- 
ing on all kinds of books and papers, the printer’s name 
and place of printing For what purpose all these regula- 
tions, if not to facilitate the surveillance a Inch government 
to that time had been in the habit of exercising They 
were not and are not necessarv, for the administration of the 
law of libel by Courts of Justice With all deference for 
many persona who have contranly expressed themselves, we 
must pronounce this a verv jealous piece of legislation It 
bespeaks suspicion and distrust of unlicensed printing it 
clings to the means and appliances of despotism and wc are 
confirmed in this view of it when from the precautions we turn 
to consider the punishments live thoarand rupees* five 
hundred pounds sterling ’ anti two years imprisonment' We 
cannot repeat the amount without a feeling of indignation 
this, indeed, is the maximum And an unlimited minimum is, 
indeed, left to judicial discretion , but who are the judges, and 
in whom 19 vested this discretion m cr the lives and iortunes of 
those who are among the best guardians of public and pm ate 
nght, and the great promoters of knowledge and ciwhzation 9 
So high » the maximum that the imposition of half, or a 
quarter of the fine might well, in many places, be rum to the 
victim, and aa for the imprisonment, in an Indian jail, it would 
be in effect a sentence of death to an huropean 

The only other general Act of considerable importance passed 
ul 1835 was an. Act for establishing a gold and silver coinage ot 
uniform standard and denomination, for al) the Preside ncics. 
To commend such an Act would be superfluous to account for 
its postponement until 1835, might be useful, hut would be 
invidious The silver coins established hj this Act* are, the 
Company’s rupee, a half rupee, a quarter rupee, anil a double 
rupee These comB are the onl) legal tender throughout Bri- 
tish India. The weight of the rupee is 180 grains troy, and the 
standard as follows viz. 11-12 or 105 grains of pure siher, 
and 1-1 2th or 15 grams of alloy The rupee at par of ex-* 
change is reckoned as equal to two shillings. 1 he gold coins* 
are, a gold mohur, or fifteen rupee piece of the weight of 180 
grains troy, and of the following standard, nz 11-12 or 165 
grams of pure gold, and I-12th or 15 grains of alloy , a five 
rupee piece, a ten rupee piece, and a thirty rupee piece or 
double gold mohur Gola u not a legal tender, and there 
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is no gold in circulation m The Act gives as an equivalent 
denomination to gold mohur, w fifteen rupee piece but why 
so low a value in rupees is fixed, we cannot imagine In the lo- 
cal price cunents gold mohursare usually quoted at a premium of 
14 per cent and upwards , and on an average of years they have 
been at a premium of 8 per cent relatively to the market price 
of bullion We can conceive cases in which the undervaluation 
would operate unjustly on individuals , e g if to make up 
an -amount of land revenue, the Zemindar or farmer is obliged 
to take accommodation in hoarded gold mohurs, or to pay 
away Ins own treasured ones , the Collector will take them only 
at fifteen rupees each , yet pay them at that rate he must , or 
he forfeits his estate for non-payment of the revenue 

The onlj gold coined at the Government Mint is from bullion 
taken to it by private persons, the charge to whom is one per 
cent for coining In the coinage Act just described, gold and 
silver coins were required to bear on the obverse the head and 
name of the reigning Sovereign but upon her Majesty’s 
accession an act was passed to suspend that provision, because, 
as we learn from a note of Mr Theobald s, f< it w as timidly 
and erroneously supposed that the head of a female Sovereign 
would offend some of the prejudices of the natives of India * 
audit was further provided that until the Governor-General in 
Council should by an order in Council declare the provision allu- 
ded to again in force, the gold and silver coins should bear on 
their obverse the head of the deceased bovereign, William the ' 
I ourth a strange numismatic anomaly 

An Act, probablv intended to be general, but in terms con- 
fined to the mint m Bengal , was passed this year for the esta- 
blishment of a copper coinage , and in 1844 was re-enacted 
without the restriction to Bengal, and applied to all the mints 
m the territories of the East India Company The copper coins 
established by these Acts* are the pice, the double pice, and the 
pie, being respectively the 64th, 32nd, and 192nd part of the 
Company’s rupee, and composed respectively of 200, 10(1 
and thirty three l-12th troy grams of copper The Act says, the 
coins just specified only, shall be issued but in fact there are 
m circulation, notwithstanding this enactment, anna or 4 pice, 
*two anna or 8 pice, and half anna copper pieces, issued, we 
believe, from the Calcutta Mint , and anna pieces, copper or 
sdver, or both, are certainly required for the public conveni- 
ence, as well as to correspond with accounts, — which are kept 
in rupees, annas and pie* The pice and the pie are equal to 
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about the fourth and the twelfth of three half pence , and 
consequently, the pie is equal to about half a farthing and 
thus it appears that xn India the smallest com is of no lower 
value than the lowest coins in England , and therefore rela- 
tively to the rate of the wages of labour in India and the 
price of the chief articles of subsistence of the Indian popula- 
tion, the Indian poor are very inadequately provided with coins 
A lower oom than a pie is certainly practicable. 

An Act was passed this year (1835) for Bengal, removing 
the prohibition to wear badges. The wearing of a badge was 
formerly a privilege of authority In the days of forced labour 
and forced supplies, a badge served to distinguish those by 
whom these established oppressions might lawfully be exercised 
The prohibition, we may surmise, was enacted, to prevent the 
assumption of a badge by persona who, having no right to it, 
abused under cover of it the authonty which it symbolized 
The people of Bengal at least, we are nappy to believe, have 
ceased to be liable to any serious extent to be imposed upon 
by badges , and in fact forced labour and forced supplies being 
no longer allowed, the prohibition is properly abolished. The 
apparent connection of this Act with an improvement in the 
condition of the people and the habits of the pubbc authorities, 
induces us to give this notice of it. 

In this year also was passed for Bengal, an Act to alter the 
law relating to breaches of engagements of ryots with indigo 
planters. The ryot receiving an advance of money, for cultiva- 
tion, and then not keeping his engagement, was by a former 
law guilty of a misdemeanour this elder law, is by the Act, 
before us, simply repealed. Probably the Legislature thought 
the offence one fit only for a civil remedy for the party 
injured. And a few months later, another Act was passed, 
expressly giving what on general principles must be supposed 
to have existed before, a civil remedy, and making any person 
who, knowing of the advance, induced the ryot to desert hia 
duly, liable to compensate the injured planter Legislation 
such as this may safely be pronounced illusory A right to 
d&'iiage* through the medium of a civil court, perhaps forty j 
railed off, and against a man who lives in a hut which cost 
originally but a few shillings to build, and not worth a pice ti> 
•ell, and all whose other possessions are worth but a few 
•hillings more is a mere nominal right, and the planter would 
be better without it. Besides, the very first charge for 
Stamps on the law proceedings on the part of the planter, 
would probably exceed the value of the whole of the ryot’s 
property The Indigo planter would need no special law. 
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if the general administration of justice were made as cheap and 
accessible as under the circumstances of the country it might 
be The Law Commissioners have reported on the defects of 
the system , but the authorities find it less inconvenient to make 
illusory laws for particular classes, than to reform their system 
If there zs to be a special law for the indigo planter, it should 
be on this principle , viz, that a man who has sold his labor and 
been paid for it, shall be compelled to give it, but tbs 
would be to make a slave of every debtor until his debt is 
satisfied. 

There are several other Acts of the year 1835, but they are 
merely of an executive character Generally they are for 
purposes which had under the old system been authorized by 
executive orders, not Acts of the Legislature , as, for instance, 
the Acts already mentioned, making Assam, Arracan and Te- 
nasserim, and the Kassya Hills, regulation provinces , or again, 
for example, an Act transferring claims theretofore entertained 
by a special Commissioner, to the regular Courts of Justice, 
or again, for example, an Act authorising the Governors of 
Bengal and Agra to transfer from any Commissioner to the 
bessions Judge, &c , the duties connected with criminal justice, 
bo again an Act, empowering the Collector instead of the civil 
judge, to make sales for arrears of rent, See. or revenue an- 
other Act, empowering the Governor of Bengal to assign to 
officers not in the covenanted branch, or civil service, the duty 
of superintending the Salt Chokies another Act, empowering* 
him to appoint any military officer a magistrate, &c There are 
other acts of the same nature, or which might be classed 
with these , but for illustration, the above are sufficient. 

We pass now to 1836 Tbs year is distinguished by several 
acts ot an enlightened and liberal character By the Charter 
Act the exclusions established by the commercial jealousy of 
the Enst India Company were broken down, and British 
subjects acquired the liberty of freely settbng m India. The 
Acts which we have just characterized as liberal are for the 
most part merely consequential on this new policy Their 
origin in truth is parliamentary The first Act of the kmd 
was passed to abolish the disqualification by reason of place 
of birth, or by reason of descent, for holding certain in- 
ferior judicial offices under the Company and the persons 
admitted to office under this act were made by it amenable 
to the same inferior class of tribunals. This year also the 
exemptions by reason of place of birth, and by reason 
of descent, from the jurisdiction of certain specified CW 
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Courts, were generally abolished And by subsequent Acta 
the same exemptions have been abolished as it respects the 
remaining Ctxnl and Revenue Courts of the East India Com- 
pany The collective operation of these and two or three 
similar Acta passed subsequently, is, to open inferior judicial 
appointments to British subjects generally , and to bring Bri- 
tish subjects, as it respects their civil liabilities, under the 
jurisdiction of the Mofussil Courts, 1 e. Courts of the East 
India Company generally To the present day British sub- 
jects are not amenable to the Criminal Courts of the East 
India Company 3 nor, until the judicial system of India, ciwl 
and criminal, is re-organized, would it generally be deemed 
expedient to make them so lVe mav here remark that though 
mfenor judicial appointments are opened to all classes, the 
superior ones, under the names of magistrates and judges, are 
the propnetmy gift, impropriations, of the Court of Directors 
The abolition of the inland transit duties of Bengal was 
effected this year , and is by far the most important measure, id 
its commercial, and probably in its social effects generalh , hither- 
to passed by the Council of India. This Act again is parlia- 
mentary m its origin , and was limited to a Province by the 
policy of the Court of Directors. A short experience hiving 
removed all doubt, and justified the anticipations of the utility 
of ibis measure, it was followed by the repeal, in 1838, of the 
Bombay , and in 1844, of the Madras transit duties. Thus it ap- 
' pears, that Madras was allowed to suffer under the system of in- 
land transit duties ten years after they were abolished m Bengal 
The Acta repealing the transit duties contained the new 
Customs Duties, — (since altered) — which are the same for 
all the Presidencies. They discriminate between goods im- 
ported and exported on British and on foreign bottoms 
The latter mostly are subjected to double duties. The sin- 
gle duty being onginally moderate, the differential scale 
was, comparatively, innocent. But since the duties have 
been raised, in some instances doubled, the difference has 
destroyed a great part of the foreign trade without transfer- 
ring it to British shipping Another thing is observable By 
the Bengal Act, vessels owned by natives of Arabia and coming 
from the Ports thereof, and the vessels of any country or Port 
of Asia not subject to the Dominion of the King of Great Britain, 
are declared to be foreign vessels , and consequently their goods 
are subject to doable duties. In the Bombay and Madras 
Acte, are several special regulations of an equally unsound 
and illiberal character Thus, all goods passing by land 
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or by sea from Bombay into any foreign European settlement 
on the Bombay line of coast, are liable to double duties. And 
consequently goods which had been previously imported into 
Bombay, and charged with the import duties, would in effect pay 
treble duty This injury is levelled at our Portuguese andFreDch 
neighbours. As it respects states similarly situate, if such 
there be, the Governor in Council may, by notice m the Gazette, 
declare their territory to be foreign territory, and goods passing 
into or out of such territory to be liable either to the higher or 
the lower scale of duties. Moreover, we at last come to this 
crowning regulation , that the trade by land and by sea with 
the neighbouring states, and it by sea, whether carried on m 
craft owned by British subjects or by foreigners, is subject to 
double duties, — except (for this is implied) the Governor in 
Council, declares it liable onlv to single duties. Thus, it is con- 
templated, that the differential Beale which was originally in- 
tended to protect the interests of British Skips, against foreign 
Ships, may be applied to an inland trade which is carried on not 
with ships, but by bullocks Such regulations cannot be justi- 
fied on the gound of the protective principle therefore they 
may be presumed to have other objects. What these objects 
may be, we are not prepared to answer but we may 
remark our suspicion, that they are connected with the 
salt and opium monopolies unquestionably they diminish 
trade they create the smuggler their enforcement requires 
an expensive body of revenue officers , and if properly estimated 
and our view be correct, they would form a very heavy item 
to set off os part of the cost and sacrifice made of public and 
imperial interests for the preservation of the revenue derived 
from these splendid monopolies. 

An Act was passed tins year for establishing Public Ware- 
houses and Ware-housing Ports, and may be noticed as another 
step in carrying out the policy of the Charter Act, and there- 
fore parliamentary m its origin, though registered in India. By 
it the local goi ernments are empowered to declare any port with- 
in their own Presidencies a warehousing port, and to permit 

r ds to be warehoused under bond for the payment of duties. 

is obvious, no such privilege was needed where the Fast 
India Company were the sole traders, and equally clear 
that such privilege would not have been conceded, or have 
been conceded reluctantly, had the Company u any degree 
retained the character of traders , so long as a rag of mono- 
poly remained, and down to the year 1336, the government 
withheld from the free merchants, what had been established in 
every commercial Btate in Europe, the common convenience of 
Bonded Warehouses. 
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The only other general Act passed this year relates to the 
trial and punishment of the offence called Thuggee,— a subject 
which has several times engaged the attention of the legislature 
Among the minor Acts of thiB year, some few affecting 
particular Presidencies, deserve to be mentioned. One of this 
class, is an Act to empower the Governor m Council of Bom- 
bay, to apply certain “feet” which were established for the sup- 
port of a light house in the gulph of Cambay, to M other pur- 
poses not defining what other purposes , mid therefore leav- 
ing these fees to the unlimited discretion of the local govern- 
ment , which u thus, if we may be allowed to put an extreme 
case, authorized to pay the scavengers of Bombay out of them. 

It deserves to be recorded as a fact, — and as such we leave it 
for our readers to reflect upon — that an Act was passed this 
year, — which has since been repealed, — to alter and increase 
the import duties at Bombay, thus making them different from 
the duties at the other Presidencies and abolishing the draw- 
back, except on exports on British bottoms the increase appears 
to be 24 per cent on articles previously liable to duty, and 1 J 
on articles previously exempted from duty 

We come now to the year 1837 In further pursuance of 
the objects of the Charter Act, an Act was passed to enable 
" any subject of H M" to acquire and hold land in the terri- 
tories of the East India Company ” 1 his, in effect, removes a 

barrier, which ought never to have existed, but it does nothing 
more, and deserves the smallest praise of a liberal measure 
We do not undervalue this Act, but desire to place it in a true 
point of view for cntic&i appreciation of the merits of the 
Legislature. The increase of British inhabitants we regard as 
essential for developing the resources of the country , out the 
classes most wanted are not agriculturists or land-settlers, but 
mechanics of different grades, engineers, surveyors, nrtusooo, 
mineralogists, chemist* and other classes versed in the manufac- 
turing processes and sciences of Europe. These most valuable 
people will still find on their arrival m India, a barrier to one vast 
field of employment in the established method of filling up the 
services. It was no further back than in out June Number,* we 
had occasion to notice an order prohibiting the employment 
w the inferior departments of the public works, of any persons 
not belonging to the covenanted service The existing forms 
of India House patronage will be found to present a great ob- 
stacle to the progress of British Art m India. We do not say 
that India u a country in which the British, or any other 
European people, could colonize extensively The climate is 
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not suited to them and the land is not free , it 1a held hj 
natives under legal and recognized titles, and they have held it 
for centuries , yet what the British have done in all other parts 
of the globe while they have been excluded by their own 
government from India, is matter for serious reflection, and 
may afford an useful hint for the future. The lesson incul- 
cated is, we apprehend, to abolish every monopoly An intel- 
ligent Polish traveller has remarked, that to know this wonder- 
ful people, as he styles the British, you should see them in new 
countries, in circumstances of difficulty, where they are free to 
use their own energies, untrammelled by the Church, the aris- 
tocracy and other privileges i or the contrast we should say 
come to India, and see how little progress of a truly national 
character has been made in a century by an oligarchy Compare 
the state of the arts as practiced or induced by the British 
w hercvei they have been free, with the state of the public 
works in India, under a Government which has commanded mil- 
lions of revenue, packed every service, generally done all public 
works on its own account, and not let in the contractor, and not 
employed the free settler 

Two other Acts relating to land were passed this year, one 
in favor of Parsis, the other of the population of tne Straits 
Settlements generally , to relieve them from the English law of 
real propeity To the humane or intelligent reader it cannot 
but appear very hard towards any of the Oriental races included 
in the vast circle of British Dominion, to subject them to so 
merely municipal aud feudal a distinction as that which the 
English law makes between real and personal property, and to 
the consequences of that distinction , but it is not the less true, 
that such is the case , English law is the lex loci of India em- 
bracing consequently in its grasp, not only the British and the 
mixed races, but Greeks, Armenians, Oriental dews, and other 
diversities of man wholly foreign to the European, except Hin- 
•dtis and Mussulmans, whose own laws of inheritance are pre- 
served to them One of these Acts declares immoveable pro- 
perty belonging to Parsis, when situate within the limits of the 
jurisdiction of the Courts established bj H M s Charter (that 
is the Queen’s Courts) to be ot the nature of Chattels real and 
not freehold, for the purpose of transmission on the death and 
mi testae v of the person beneficially interested therein, or by the 
will of such person The other Act makes precisely the same 
provision as it respects the descent or transmission of real pro- 
perty, but it is not limited to a particular race or class of per- 
sons, but extends to all persons and property in tbe Straits Set- 
tlements. It is obvious therefore , here are two Acts, founded 
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on one sad the same principle, jet presenting great differences 
and contrasts when developed in practical detail The Straits 
Act embraces English, Dutch, Portuguese, and all the 
oriental population, Armenians, Greeks, Jews, Chinese, 
native Malays, without exception. W e have many of those 
classes in Calcutta and Bengal, to whom our law of real pro- 
perty is utterly uneuited yet the other Act applies only to 
rarsis, and hut partially to them, that is, only to such pro- 
perty of Parsu as is situate in the Presidency-towns the real 
property of Parsis beyond those limits is not within its opera- 
tion Nor is this state of tiie law a merely imaginary evil 
it is not long since the eldest son of an Oriental Jew suc- 
ceeded m setting aside his fathers will on technical grounds 
of English law, and then took the real estate as eldest son m 
virtue of the English Supreme Court Law of primogeniture 
In 1836, Lord Auckland arrnved in India, os Governor- 


General In 1837, an act was passed to authorize his lord- 
ship to exercise all the powers of Governor-General m 
Council,* except the power of making Laws or Begulations, 
upon lus quitting i ouncil for the purpose of proceeding to the 
North Western Provinces. It is a fact, quite proper to be 
recorded and reflected upon, that our Governors-Gcneral Bince 
the < harter Act, without exception, have never remained with 
Council more than one cold season after their arrival, (some not 
onej; and that their absences summed up, exceed the time they 
have been with the Council. Acts similar to the above are passed 
to make them independent of Council It is obvious this fact ac- 
quires a new importance from the Legislative powers given to the 
Governor-General m Council In 1842, Lord EUenborough ar- 
rived as Governor-General withm a month afterward, a similar 


Act to the one just mentioned, was passed in consequence of his 
Lordship’s intended absence from Council Again m 1843, his 
Lordship having m the meantime returned to Calcutta, another 
Act was passed to enable him again to leave Council Sir Henry 
Hardmge arrived m the middle of 1844, as Governor-General 
in September 1845, a similar Act was passed to enable his Lord- 
ship to govern without a Council During a portion of the * 
penod of Lord Hardmge’s absence, the Council has not had „ 
the competent number of Councillors for the exercise of the 
Legislative function In every instance the G G ’s place is sup- 
plied fay an entirely different kind of person The Governor- 
General is usually the only English politician or statesman in 
Council the other Councillors generally (with the exception 


• Act XXVI of 183T 
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of one of them) are Senior Civil servants, often eminent and 
able, and always possessed of large and varied Indian experi- 
ence but they are a class who, with all their high merits, offi- 
cial and personal, and aptitude for Mofds9il details, have been 
all their lives part and parcel of the Compan y’s, we should say, an 
oligarchical system standing still all their lives while the world 
has been going on , and the predominance which superior numbers 
gives them, especially in tne absence of the Governor-General, 
is not favorable, as we deem, to the progress which India is 
now become capable of making 

An Act was passed this year to enable the Governor-General 
of India m Council, to admit the Ships of foreign states in Asia 
or Africa on the some terms as to customs duties as British 
Ships are admitted into the territories of Buch States In 
other words the Act authorizes the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil to enter into reciprocity treaties with the barbarous mari- 
time states ot Asia and Africa. 

The entire number of acts passed in 1837, was 38 the rest 
are generally Acts of minor application, either as it respects their 
territorial scope or the subject matter of them. One of these 
deserves to be particularly mentioned, as of very great impor- 
tance in relation to the administration of justice , we allude to 
the Act, in effect, for discontinuing in Bengal the use of the 
Persian language in judicial and revenue proceedings. The Act 
impowers the Governor-General in Council, by an order in 
Council, to dispense either generally or within such local 
limits as might to lnm seem meet, any Bengal Regulation which 
enjoins the use of the Persian language m judicial and revenue 
proceedings, and to prescribe the language and character 
to be used in legal proceedings The Persian language 
is a foreign language in India, and generally unknown to the 
people though the Persian character is familiar to them The 
intention of the Legislature was, to substitute for it, the verna- 
’ cular language and this was left to be accomplished by orders 
in Council, in consequence of practical difficulties arising from 
the arolah, or officers of the Courts, in many instances being 
insufficiently acquainted with the language of the people The 
Act applies onlv to Bengal, from which it may be inferred 
that this great measure has not found favor with the other 
local governments, and that its merits are not sufficiently appre- 
ciated to induce the Court of Directors or government of 
India to forae it upon them 

The minor Aots of 1837 not noticed above are as follows — 
An Act for Calcutta, to enable one justice of the peace to 
issue certain distress warrants An Act for Bombay, anthon- 
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zing toils on carnages and animals to be levied at the Bbore 
Ghat An Act for Bengal, authorising the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut to direct the transfer of suite from one Zillah Court 
to another An Act for Bengal, now repealed, relating to the 
emigration of the natives of India. An Act for Bengal, rela- 
ting to the payment of the revenue in Cuttack An Act 
empowering the Queens Courts to set convicts in certain cases 
at liberty on their own recognizance An Act forming certain 
districts into a separate jurisdiction An Act for the settle- 
ment of land titles in the Straits settlements. An Act for 
Bombay repealing certain regulations subject not mentioned 
An Act for Calcutta, for enforcing a previous Act to prevent 
the use of combustible materials m roofs oi houses. An Act 
for Bombay, making certain Courts-martial legal An Act 
for Bengal, authorizing the appropriation of the police tax to the 
cleansing and repairing of towns. An Act for Bengal, regula- 
ting the imposition of customs duties and making other regula- 
tions. (We cannot pass this Act without commending the 
liberality of the customs-administration ) The Post Office Act 
An Act relating to the trial of Thuggi An Act abolishing the 
disqualification for being a witness in Courts of Justice by 
reason of conviction of any offence An Act to empower the 
local governments to dispense with oaths of office and substi- 
tute a solemn declaration and affirmation An Act for Madras, 
relating to the trial of offences against the revenue An Act 
' for Madras, to empower the Governor m Council to invest 
Principal Sudder AmeenB (a class of native judges) with 
certain powers. An Act for Bengal and the A w Provinces, 
to authorize the appointment of a superintendent of police 
An Act for Bengal, enlarging the jurisdiction of native judges 
and making other administrative arrangements. An Act lor 
Bombay, relating to the Bait-duties aud salt-manufacture. An 
Act for Bengal, opening a Stamp Office place to the uncovenant- 
ed service. An Act for Madras, investing certain officers with * 
new police powers. Another Emigration Act, since repealed 
Another Act for Madras, relating to the distribution of police 

S >wers , and an Act for Madras, relating to the trial of persons 
r criminal offences. An Act for Madras, repealing previous 
regulations relating to the translation of decrees, and furnishing 
copies of decrees to parties and making new regulations on the 
subject An Act for Madras, vesting a criminal jurisdiction 
over certain offences, in certain officers An Act for Bombay, 
transferring trials for political offences to the ordinary criminal 
tribunals , but requiring a report of the proceedings to be 
made to the Governor in Council An Act tor Bengal opening 
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a particular kind of employment to the uncovenanted service , 
if we mistake not, the employments contemplated by this Act, 
belong to the inferior department of Public Works, and conse- 
quently the recent order of the Court prohibiting the employ- 
ment of unco\enunted persons is illegal 

The first Act in 1838 is the Bombay Customs Act already 
mentioned, repealing the inland transit duties and establishing 
new sea customs Generally the duties are the same in the three 
Presidencies, but on cotton wool the Bombay tariff makes a mi- 
nute difference, which deserves to be noted We give the duties 
below * Any duty at all, and especially a double duty on our 
own exports, when carried in foreign bottoms,— that is in junks 
from China, ships belonging to the States of Asia or Africa, 
or to European States, is a wise measure to dimmish the 
production of nn article, the abundance of which w so much 
desired by the Lancashire manufacturers The cotton trade 
scarcely survives the policy nor will it be revived by govern- 
ment farms, nor by the mutual courtesies at present being ex- 
changed between certain parties in Manchester and Leadenhall 
Street. Might we venture to counsel the representatives of the 
cotton manufacturing interest, it would be to demand in 
strong northern tones a reform of the revenue system of 
Western Indio, and a repeal of this most impolitic duty 

The Bombay Customs Act is immediately followed by three 
Acts of an unimportant character then follows the Bengal 
Bonded Ware-house Association Act, the first Act of Incorpo- 
ration granted by the Legislative Council of India. 1 he capi- 
tal of the company was 20,00,000 -Rupees or £200,000 stg 
divided into 200t> shares the capital, or a great portion of it, 
was employed m the erection of a very spacious and handsome 
pile of buildings facing the river, and in appearance highly 
creditable to the taste and architect of the association This is 
the only private accommodation for bonding under the Public 
*Ware-housing Act already mentioned, and from its really 
small extent compared with the vast commerce of the place. 


* Extract from Schedule B to Act 1, 1338 


On British 
Bottoms 

Cotton Wool exported to Europe, the 
United States of America or any Bn 
tish pooseasibn in America Free. 


Ditto ditto exported t* place* other than 
the above 9 annas per rad Ac 


On Foreign 
Bottoms* 


9 annas {Is l\ <4j 
per mairad, &c 

1 rupee 2 annas per 
mxnnd,8cc 
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we should infer, what we also believe to be the fact, that the 
bonded Ware -houses of the government, like the other depart- 
ments of the customs-system, are managed in a liberal man- 
ner as it respects the convenience and interests of the merchants 
We observe nothing peculiar in the constitution of this com- 
pany, except that at any time after March 1860, it may be 
dissolved by the Governor-General m Council, by an order in 
Council. 

In the Legislation for the minor Presidencies a spmf of 
meddling and interference, the principle of keeping every thing 
right by regulations of government appears to us remarkably 
prevalent. Thus, we have an act,* here for the branding and 
marking and registering ot “ vessels belonging to any of her 
Majesty’s subjects residing within the Presidency of Bombay, 
and employed on the coasts of the territories subject to Bombay, 
or in trading coastwise, as also fishing vessels and harbour craft 
belonging to any of the same H M s subjects ” Being branded, 
marked and registered, they must also be certificated Then 
comes the practical working of the system , in few words it may 
be described as putting the whole shipping of the Coast and 
Port, including the largest and smallest vessels, under a jealous 
system of search, and subjecting it to confiscations and penalties 
for no real good, as we consider, to the state, and to the great 
inconvenience of commerce Probably it would be found upon 
enquiry that these regulations were originally necessary to pro- 
tect the trading monopoly of the East India Company, and are 
retamed for no assignable UBes, but to protect the opium and 
salt monopolies, and to prevent foreign coasting craft evading the 
double or discriminating duties. 

The ^ct book of this year affords gratifying proof of the 
expansion of the local commerce, in an Act to enable the Bank 
of Bengal to increase its capital. The Bank having m 1836 in- 
creased its capital to seventy lakhs of rupees (£700,000), this 
year obtained an Act to allow a further increase by subscrip- 
tion to such amount as should be sanctioned by the Governor- 
General of India in Council t The increase permitted was to 
the amount of one million one hundred and twenty five thou-* 
sand pounds sterling , at which the capital of the Bank remains * 
at present. It appears therefore tliat in three years the Hank 
nearly doubled its capital by subscription We doubt not 
that if a subscription list should be again opened, the 
Capital might in a very short time be agam doubled , the 
very high profits made by the institution prove that there 


• Act XIX of 18*8. 


f Act XXIV of 1838 
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is ample employment for a much larger banking capital 
Sixteen lakhs and a half, or £165,000 sterling of the 
capital of the Bank belongs to government In 1834, the 
Bank surrendered its old Charter and 'was reconstituted 
under an Act of the Legislative Council. From this Act 
we will describe the principal regulations by which this Insti- 
tution is governed No other proprietor besides the govern- 
ment is allowed to hold more than forty shares (unless devolving 
on lum by marriage or succession) being one lakh and sixteen 
thousand, or £16,000 sterling The Bank shares are repre- 
sented by Certificates which are transfer rable by indorsement , 
the indorsee must be registered at the Bank to perfect his 
title The business of the Bank is managed by nine Direc- 
tors, of whom three are appointed and are removable by the 
Governor-General in Council the remaining six are elected 
by the proprietors , two of these go out annually, and are not 
re-eligible until the next year’s election The Directors ap- 
pointed by government are usually three Civil Servants in the 
Treasury Department , at present, the Treasurer, under- 
Treasurer and Accountant-General The qualification for an 
elected Director is three shares of Rs. 4000 each The pro- 
prietors are allowed to vote by proxy , and as a great majority 
of them are not resident in Calcutta, but have mercantile 
agents there, it follows in fact, as might be supposed, that the 
elected Directors are generally members of three or four 
agency houses The Directors form a Board, and to insure 
the requisite attendance, a weekly rotation is established. All 
accounts and all instruments whereby the Bank is intended to 
be bound, except cash notes, must be signed by three Direc- 
tors, and the common seal can be affixed only in the presence of 
three, who must sign in token of that presence. The expenses 
for establishment are limited to Rs 60,000, but may be increas- 
ed by a General Meeting of the Proprietors, which is a matter 
of course, we presume, as the salaries of the two chief officers 
amount to nearly three fourths of this sum The Bank is 
prohibited from engaging in any other than the following kinds 
*of business , 1 The discounting of negotiable securities. 

*2 The keeping of Cash accounts 3 Buying and selling of 
Bills of Exchange (payable m India ,) 4 The lending of 
money on short loanB 5 The buying and selling of bullion. 
6 The receiving of deposits. 7 The issuing and circulating 
of cash notes and Bank post bills. 8 The selling of property 
or securities deposited in the Bank as securities for loans and 
not redeemed, or of property or securities recovered by the 
Bank in satisfaction of debts and claims. And the Directors are 
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further placed under the following restrictions (1) To dis- 
count no negotiable security and make no loan unless the 
amount of cash m possession of the Bank and immediately 
available shall be equal to at least one fourth of all the claims 
against the Bank outstanding for the time being and payable 
on demand (2) ISot to discount any negotiable securities 
having more tnan three months to run , nor (3 ) to lend any 
money for more than 3 months, nor (4) to make any loan or 
advance on any Bank share or Certificate of shares , nor (5) 
on mortgage, or on the security of any land, houses or immov- 
able property , nor (6) on any negotiable security of any in- 
dividual partnership firm, which shall not carry on it the seve- 
ral responsibilities of at least two person.-* or firms unconnected 
with each other in general partnership , nor (7 ; be in advance 
to any individual partnership or firm, either by way of 
discount, loan or m any other manner (saving bv loans 
on the deposit of government securities or goods uot 
perishable as in the act mentioned) beyond the amount 
of three lakhs of rupees. But from these restrictions 
are excepted, loans on deposit of public securities to the 
full amount of the loan, or on deposit of ^oods not of 
a perishable nature. We may remark that, in these two 
last exceptions are contained the pith of the act as it respects 
the interests of government they really place, as probably was 
intended, all the resources of the Kauk at the command of go- 
vernment, if it needs them on public securities, that js, on pro- 
missory notes of the government, the Directors may advance 
without limit, and on goods not of a perishable nature, which 
would include perhaps salt in the government godowns, opium 
in store, and the goods in the arsenal of Foit William 

To pursue our description The Bank is restricted from 
being m advance directly to government more than 7£ lakhs, — 
the amount of Bank Stock originally held by government 
and no person is to be allowed to overdraw his account The 
Bank of Bengal is a Bank of issue It may issue notes of not 
less than ten rupees each (£, 1 ) payable on demand, or at a 
date not exceeding 60 days' sight, and to an amount m the whole** 
not exceeding two crores of rupees or millions sterling The 
Bank may not make any note, bill, or other instrument, contain- 
ing any promise undertaking or order for the payment of money, 
elsewhere than within the limits of India. 

The Bank of Bengal is, we believe, one of the very few joint 
stock institutions, in India, which has been managed successful- 
ly from the commencement. Its success is therefore popularly 
ascribed to the preponderating influence which its constitution 
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gives to the local Government in the direction of its affairs 
Hut the success is rather to be ascribed to the very strict prin- 
ciples and rules imposed by its constitution, and consequently 
the great care taken by the Directors to break through the rules 
only in safe transactions Many of these are proper bank- 
ing principles, acted upon as such in all the joint-stock 
banks in England Others are arbitrary, and if defensible, 
only so on local grounds, such as that in Calcutta it is not safe 
to allow Directors any discretion For example, it can scarcely 
be justified on any principle of banking, to fix at the same 
amount, for all seasons of the year and tor all circumstances, 
without reference to the varying amount of business or the 
actual state of commerce and of the money market, for times 
of peace and times of war, the proportion of cash to be held, by 
the bank. Such a rule may be necessary for India, but it is 
not banking on general and received banking principles Nor 
is it, a a it appears to us either, sound or expedient, to prescribe 
the screw when necessary exclusively to be applied to discounts 
and loans, that is, to the operations of the merchants , when the 
necessity for the screw may have arisen from operations in 
favor of Government, e g from purchasing of bullion with 
bank notes and selling it on credit to Government. 

A comparison on a few points, between the Bank of Bombay 
and Dank of Bengal, both constituted generally alike, will 
further shew the arbitrary character of some of the alove res- 
trictions and regulations The Bank of Bombay, with a capital 
of only 50 lakhs, or less than half that of the sister institution, is 
under the same limit, viz 3 lakhs, as it respects its private dis- 
counts or advances the extent allowed as to its advances to Go- 
vernment is the same, viz 7 lakhs and the same the extent al- 
lowed as to the amount of notes it may put in circulation The 
same remarks apply to the Bank of Madras , its capital is only 30 
lakhs 7£ the amount oi its advances to Government , 3 lakhs the 
limit of its discounts to individual firms, and 1 crore of rupees or 
one million sterling the amount of notes it may put in circulation 

The number of Acts passed this year was 32 the minor ones 
*not hitherto noticed, may summarily be described as follows 
• An Act for the N W Provinces putting the manufacture of 
Balt under regulation An Act for Madras, relating to the 
slower of the joint criminal judge of Cochin An Act for Bom- 
bay, empowering the feudder Dewam Adalut to commit for 
peijury An Act for Bombay, empowering the Governor to 
issue a Commission to examine witnesses in certain cases An 
Act for Bengal, giving new powers to Zillali judges An Aot 
for Bombay, subjecting palanquins, &c. to the Bbore Ghat 
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folk An Act for Bombay, empowering magistrates to award 
out of fines, compensation to injured parties. An Act for the 
>i W Provinces, putung Kemaon under the ordinary judicial 
and revenue system An Act for Bengal and the N W Pro- 
vinces, providing for the remuneration of Anms for effecting 
the partition of estates An Act for Madras, giving certain 
native judges the same powers as Zillah judges m relation to 
hidden treasure. An Act to empower the Governor-General 
of India m Council to enlarge the powers of certain native 
judges. An Act for Madras, to limit the quantity of Gunjah 
and Bhang which any person may have in his possession with- 
out a license *n Act for Bombay, to repeal parts of a certain 
regulation, — subject not mentioned An Act for Bombay, to 

transfer the jurisdiction o\er suits respecting lands and tenures, 
from the Revenue ourts to the Civil Courts, &c An Act for 
Madras, giving a summary appeal in certain cases to Sudder 
Amins from Munsiffs, &c. An Act for Bombay, prescribing 
the form of security to be taken from uncon venanted officers, 
and regulating the Lability of their sureties. A Post Office 
Act An Act empowering the Governor-General in Council to 
direct the coinage of eien annnasor sixteenth parts of the Com- 
pany’s rupee. An Act for Bengal, giving m certain cases a 
summary appeal from Munsiffs to Zillah and city judges An 
Act for Madras, removing the exemption of certain land 
grants from sequestration An Act for Madras, empowering 
' the Governor m Council to make orders for trial of prisoners 
in certain eases. An Act for Bengal, providing for the trial of 
suits over which the Sudder Amm has jurisdiction, when 
the Amlah or Vakils of his Court arc interested parties. An 
Act making perjury, on conviction at Sessions of Oyer and 
Terminer or jail delivery, punishable with transportation 
An Act ior Bengal, for the prevention and punishment of con- 
traband trade in salt An Act for Bengal, providing for the 
establishment of officers for the registry of deeds and making 
new regulations. An Act tor amending the Criminal Law, 
in cases within the jurisdiction of the bupreme Court An 
Act for Bengal, giving one justice the powers exercised before*" 
only by two, in certain cases The English Wills Act, on the 
adoption of which we shall offer a few remarks presently 

We will here pause to remark that the Acts for the years* 
1834, 1835, 1836, 1837, 1838, which we have just passed in re- 
view, and up to Act 20 of 1839 inclusive, have no title most 
of the sulisequent Acte are entitled in the same general manner 
as Acts of Parliament None of the Acts, to the present time, 
have any marginal abstract of the contents of the different sec- 
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tions in which respect they differ from the previous presidency 
regulations as well as from cts of Parliament A general Index 
is published at the end of each year, but a defective work of the 
kind 

The legislation of the year 1839 is chiefly remarkable for the 
number of English statutes adopted for India X he first in 
order of this class is, the Prisoner’s Counsel Act, entitled, — 
(and it is the first Indian Act to which any title is given) 
— “ An Act for enabling persons charged with offences to moke 
their defence more effectually " The Dower Act, also, — en- 
titled " An Act for the amendment of the Law relating to 
Dower," was adopted. Also, the Inheritance Act, entitled 
“ An Act for the amendment of the Law of Inheritance " One 
of the provisions of the great modern Law Amendment Act, — 
that relating to interest, was also adopted, and is entitled “ An. 
Act concerning the allowance of interest in certain cases.’’ As 
it respects English statutes, the Government is understood to be 
entirely guided in the adoption of them, by the Supreme Court 
Judges, and hence we find them adopted, scrvilelv, we must 
be permitted to say, to the very letter h or instance, the Indian 
Act copies the very stringent provisions of the English W ills 
Act, respecting the attestation and execution ot W ills , though 
in England, it was some centunes after the right to make a will 
was established, before any such regulations were deemed expe- 
dient, and that expediency if expedient they became which we % 
venture to doubt, arose from the numerous recent Will forgeries 
and Wills made under suspicious circumstances by aged persons 
and others of doubtful competency To characterize the po- 
licy of this Act in few words, as it respects the attestation 
and execution of wills, we should say it is much the 
same, as if because mad-men increased and the physcisns 
were not successful m the application of the usual remedies, 
all sane men should be put in bonds and fLtteie lew per- 
sons would be likely to understand the attestation cl iu«te of 
the Wills Act without the assistance of an attorney, Btill fewer 
to apply it or act upon it correctly In England, however, the 
^existence of technical requirements is known, and testators can 
•get an attorney, night or day, m all seasons and all weathers, 
in all places too, an attorney can be had as easily as a Doctor 
but the case is very different in India, and besides m Indio, the 
circumstances have not developed themselves, which rendered 
these forms expedient or necessary , nor, when the character of 
the Anglo-Indian population is considered, is it likely that the 
same grounds of expediency should ever occur m India. These 
were special reasons, equally beneath and above the consider*- 
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tion of copyist*, why the English form of attestation should 
not have been imposed on India. 

Tins year presents few remarkable Acts. The Madras Port 
Duties Act » one which demands a few observations It is 
an Act to consolidate the old port dues and establish one Duty 
in lieu of them It is in terms An Act of commutation , and as 
the trouble is less of paying one sum, on one account, to one 
department, than several sums, on several accounts, to several 
departments, the Act m this point of view has our praise, but'for 
nothing else, and we are rather disposed to regard it as a measure 
of red tape policy , in reality, to keep up charges which otherwise 
must have been abolished. The charges commuted are anchorage 
duty, light-house duty, regular boat-lure and report catamaran- 
hire An anchorage-duty, explained with reference to the actual 
circumstances in winch a ship is placed w lien it arrives off Madras, 
can only mean a tax paid by a ship for the privilege of letting 
down her anchor it is, and probably always was, a naked tax, 
unconnected with any equivalent advantage or service which 
might form a consideration font port and parcel, in short, of a 
system one object of which was to drive away free traders, or 
make them bear the weight of local jobbers. The light-house 
duty may indeed be said to have been paid for an equivalent 
or consideration, and therefore might still be fairly imposed, 
if considerations of seneral policy justified the imposition of 
, dues of this kind. But what are the regular boat-hire and 
report catamaran-hire * Captains of ships of whom we have 
asked, are unable to answer the question , they belong to 
ages gone by, and in the present day, except as consolidated 
taxes, they are unknown ships we are told pay their own 
boat-hire at Madras, and as for the Report ( atamaran, it there 
be such a boat at Madras, its charge belongs to the custom- 
house establishment. 

The Act under discussion is important in another point of 
view it has a differential scale, one charge fur foreign Europe- 
an and American ships, and a different one for all other ships. 
On the favored class the commuted duty is three annas (4$d 
English) per ton on the tonnage of the ship, but not calculated**’ 
beyond 700 tons on foreign European and American ships, * 
it is three annas and 4 pie (5d ) per ton, calculated up to the 
full tonnage. According to the above rates, passenger ships 
touching at Madras would generally have to pay £13 stg 
besides agency charges. For this sum, no service is commonly 
rendered from the shore, but the firing of a signal gun Arri- 
ved at Madras, a ship lies w an open roadstead, for be it ob- 
served, the “ port of Madras” is a mere legal entity or fiction , 
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there is neither river, creek, bay nor bight, nor pier, nor 
jetty, nor any thing else artificial, but the light house to 
distinguish it. 

Besides providing for the Port of Madras, the Act also provides 
for a commutation of duties at any subordinate port of Madras 
, but instead of establishing the commutation, the Act merely 
empowers the Governor-General ra Council to direct it to take 
place, and m that event, the commutation is to be, one anna 
(ljd.) per ton on the favored class of shipping, and one anna and 
four pie (2d ) per ton. on foreign, making the difference as 
between 6 and 9, or 50 per cent against the foreign, while at 
the chief port the difference is only as 18 to 21, or under 
18 per cent 

Among the General Acts of this year, was one of a class 
already mentioned, abolishing the exemption by reason of 
place of birth or of descent,— m other words, the exemption 
enjoyed by H M subjects of European origin, from the 
jurisdiction of the Revenue Courts. Another Act abolishes 
the institution fee on appeals to H M in Council, and 
the Stamp duties paid on papers used on such appeals. It 
may be conjectured that these most unjust and oppressive 
imposts were withdrawn, as obnoxious to the Privy Council , 
or as opposed to the verdict of the public and of parliament 
against taxes on law proceedings, but on appeals m India, to every 
court of every grade, the stamp duties are still retained in num- % 
ber, amount, and oppressive variety, they exceed all bounds of 
comparison with the abolished stamp duties in England. We 
regard the stamp duties on law proceedings in India as a mon- 
ster grievance, and no necessities of revenue can, m our 
opinion, justify them but as they are confined to the Com- 
pany’s Courts, and consequently press almost exclusively on 
natives, we cannot indulge the hope of their removal, until they 
attract the attention of parliament and the people of England 

The year 1839 was an important year for the Straits Settle- 
ments No fewer than five ^cts, which we will briefly describe, 
were passed for the government of them One belongs to the class 
N>f criminal or penal law, and invites no further observation. 

* Another belongs to the class of Abkarn regulations this has 
arrested our attention cursorily, we learn from it, that the funds 
for local public purposes in the Straits settlements are partly de- 
rived from on old monopoly or exclusive privilege, assumed 
by Government, of buying and Belling certain articles. 
The monopoly, it appears, is farmed out, and the object of this 
Act is, to proteot the farmers against contraband. Simply to 
make such a muohievous mode of raiBing a revenue notorious, 
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will, we may hope in the present day, induce its abolition * 
its obscurity might protect it, did it rest on a bye law of some 
petty corporation , but here it is, among the acts of the Gover- 
nor-General of India in Council 

The object of the third Act to which we have adverted is to 
prevent persons in the htr-ute settlements from waging war, at 
otherwise giving hostile aid against anv ally or state at peace with 
the Government of the territories of the East India Company The* 
remaining one, and most important of the five Acts, relates to the 
holding of land in the Straits settlements, and to the registration 
of grants of it. A brief analysis of thi* Act, w ith a few observa- 
tions, may be useful to direct enquiry on a subject of \ery gene- 
ral importance British commerce with the East, in a certain 
sense, may be said much to depend on the assessment and mode 
of collection of the land revenue The amount, except in 
some parts of Bengal, where it bos been settled in perpetuity, 
is at the discretion ot the officers of Government A general 
charge against this, or any other body of persons, would be 
futile and specific charges cannot be made, because the in 
formation we have not, but it is contained in the archives of the 
different proa luces and districts, and the bureaux of Govern- 
ment But we can suggest an lnpothesis which we think will 
bring conviction to the minds of most men Suppose thousands 
and thousands of square miles of country, a whole continent, an 
eighth of the whole globe, to belong to one Sovereign India 
* or Russia for example and that Sovereign to claim to be the 
lord of the soil and in virtue of lus lordship, to dent c a revenue 
from the land which he does, not b) assessing districts in 
certain amounts, like the old land tax assessments in England, 
but by sending collectors everv where, to make bargains tor 
rent, as a petty landholder might do, who»c estate w is within 
the circuit of a ride any morning h urther, suppose the Collector 
to be a foreigner, an European, almost the only one ot his 
nation within a district of hundreds of square miles, cohered with 
a population, whose language, manners, and ideas are imperfect- 
ly understood by him What, we ask, might be safely predicated 
of such a system The only predication which the hypothesis* 
would appear to involve, but is uot true in fact, if applied to 
India, is that a Collector so circumstanced would cheat both the 
natn es and his ow n Government , that they do not do m the pre- 
sent day, thanks to Mr Burke's determined and successful efforts 
to bring the officers of government in India to a state of subordi- 
nation. No one who has the smallest regard to truth would call 
in question the personal integrity of the great majority of the 
officers of Government. But still they are governed by no 
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system, and with only one principle to guide them, viz , that 
their merit in the estimation of the Government depends on the 
amount of their land revenue realizations Such a rule muat lead 
to over assessment and all sorts of methods of making money 
for Government thus, in some of the cotton districts of 
v-W estern India, the revenue must be paid, before the crop is 
allowed to be taken off the field , the crop therefore becomes 
feacrificed either to the money lender or to the Government 
the ryot heart-broken quits his field, turns thug or dacoit, 
and England, Europe, the world, suffer by diminished cultiva- 
tion of one article, the mere consequence of a vicious land 
revenue system We will now briefly state the provisions of 
the Act alluded to, with a few remarks to assist criticism Sec- 
tion 1, enacts that the rules prescribed in the Act shall be in 
force for regul ding the assessment and collection of the rents 
payible to Government m the btiaitB* Settlements This 
would lead us to expect in subsequent clauses an insight into 
the revenue s\stem , but when we come to them we find only 
this, viz that all land not exempted by competent authority, 
shall be assessed in such manner, at such rate, and under such 
conditions as the Collector acting under the instiuctions of the 
Governor of Bengal shall determine This is what is called a 
rule lucus a non lucendo , for it rules, governs, decides nothing, 
but leaves an absolute discietion m the Governor of Bengal, or 
in the smaller personage, the Collector, if the former gives 
no instructions Sec 3, empowers the collector to eject per 
sons who refuse to engage for, or to lemovefiom the land, with 
in one month from the date on which he shall be called upon by 
the collector to enter into such engagement &ec 4, makes it 
the duty of all magistrates and police officers “ to aid and assist 
the collector in the due exercise ot the power of ejectment con- 
ferred upon the said collector by the said foregoing section 
£nd imposes on the resisting settler fine and imprisonment 
bee 5, i elates to the clearing and occupying of waste 
and forest lands for the purposes of agriculture- Persons 
desirous to take such land are directed to go to the collector, 
’Vho is to measure and assess and grant a lease of the land, 
•under the conditions, &c prescribed by the Gov ei nor of Bengal 
And if by reason ot the density of the j ungle or other obsta- 
cles, it is impracticable to do nil this, the collector may permit 
the land to be cleared and occupied, uiider condition for future 
assessment The collector may in these cases grant a lease 
for twenty years, renewable for thirty years more, but on 
such conditions as the Governor of Bengal may determine 
Sec- 6, provides tor the setting up and maintaining of land- 
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mark'd. If the settler omita to repair them, tbq collector may or- 
der the repairs to be done, and levy three times the cost upon the 
defaulter Sec. 7 All proposals or applications for graata 
for a term “ exceeding that specified in Section 5, for the purpose 
of erecting Houses or durable works beyond the limits of the 
principal towns, ” are to be forwarded to the Governor ef 
Bengal, “ who will grant or reject such application, as in his 
judgment may seem fit.” The united effect of these $wo 
Sections, the 5th and 7th, ia» that the collector has no power 
to make a grant for a longer term than twenty years the 
renewal of terms of twenty years is entirely at the discretion 
of the Governor of Bengal, and can be only for thirty years 
longer and if, the slior* term of twenty years is wholly 
insufficient for the capitalists or settler’s purpose, and he 
wants to build, and consequently requires a longer term, 
the collector has no authority at all in such a case the 
application must be sent to the Governor of Bengal , who, 
as the act says, “ will grant or reject ” it , but there is a 
thml alternative, which we regard os equally probable, viz. 
that ft may never be considered at all, or be considered only 
after such a lapse of time as releases the other party from 
his proposal bee. 7, prescribes the manner in whioh leases 
shall be executed, and some formal conditions to be observed 
in them It is remarkable here that the rent is to be fixed 
per acre, and not by the Indian measurement and, moreover, 
m the Register ot the lease are to be entered, besides the 
particulars contained m the lease, “ any other conditions ma- 
terial to the rights of Government and of the party obtain- 
ing the lease " Sec 9, empowers the ( ollector to accept a 
surrender of lease for the purpose of a re-grantmg the same 
property in subdivisions. Sec. 10, prescribes the rules res- 
pecting the payment of rents and the recovery of them when 
in arrear Sec. 11, provides for the registration of changes of, 
ownership. All transfers are required to be made m the 
English language and according to a form to be ** found 
m the Collectors office” Sec. 12, excepts from the opera- 
tion of the Act such cultivators, &c os hold their land “ by** 
prescription, subject only to a payment to Goiernment of* 
one-tenth part of the produce thereof” It deserves to hi 
remarked in this act that the Governor ot Bengal, who is two 
thousand miles away, and the Collector, who is a Bengal civi- 
lian, are apparently the only two persons concerned in the 
administration of the land revenue of these rich settlements 
Both have absolute power, and there is no appeal from the 
decision of either of them 
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The remaining Acts, all of a minor character, for the year 
1639 are the following An Act for Bengal, to empower 
Collectors to appoint persons to sell property distrained for 
arrears of revenue An Aet relating to fines , providing for 
their enforcement, and limiting their amount when it is left un- 
defined. An Act for Madras, defining the powers of Tahsil- 
r uars. An Act for Bombay, subjecting to general regulations 
certain specified villages which had lapsed to Government. 
An“ Act for Bengal, for regulating the privilege of suing in 
forma paupens An Emigration Act, amce repealed An 
Act for Madras, regulating the importation and exportation of 
sugar and the giving of certificates of origin An Act to 
modify the postage duties. An Act relating to the trial of 
Thuggi An Act for Bombay, dispensing with a reference to 
the builder JToujdari Adalut in the case of certain criminal 
sentences. In Act for Bombay, authorizing the Governor of 
Bombay to prohibit the levy oi huck, &c. An Act for Calcutta, 
limiting the jurisdiction of Justices of the Peace, m cases of 
larceny An Act for authorizing sentences of imprisonments, 
with or without hard labour, by courts martial m certain 
cases. An Act to repeal an Act whereby Ganjain and Viza- 
gapatam were put under the general regulations of Govern- 
ment, and putting them under agents of the Governor of 
Madras An Act for Bombay, limiting the powers of Collec- 
tors os Magistrates and Assistant Collectors as Deputy Magis- 
trates in certain cases. An Act for Bengal, for regulating 
enquiries into the truth of matters implicating the conduct of 
public officers not removable u ithout the sanction of Govern- 
ment An Act for Calcutta, authorizing the Court of Bequests 
to execute decrees passed by the judge of the 24-Pergunnahs 
An Act for Bombay, for the regulation of building m Bombay 
and Calcutta. An Act relating to offences against the coin 
In the year 1640, after two or three insignificant Acts, we 
Come to the act incorporating the Bank of Bombay It is 
remarkable that the establishing of a Bonk similar to the Bonk 
of Bengal should have been deferred at the minor presidencies, 
^0 many years after the proved success of the latter It is also 
.remarkable that while the trade and commerce of Bombay 
dearly equal that of Bengal, the capital of the Bank of Bombay 
should be only four-ninths of that of the Bister institution 
The difference in the profits of the two institutions is equally 
remarkable the Bank of Bombay has, we bebeve, never 
divided more than 7 per cent, per annum its shares are at 
par or a very small premium, while the Bank of Bengal has 
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divided double that rate, and its shares ore at 70 per cent 
premium We are not acquainted with the actual amount of 
notes of the two institutions in circulation, nor the average 
period for which they are out , but we recommend these sub- 
jects to the enquiry of statisticians. 

The two Acts immediately following the Act incorpornj& 
ting the Bank of Bornbav are among the most useful*?? 
and creditable of those which are ot Indian as contradis- 
tinguished to parliamentary origin yet passed by the Le- 
gidatnc Council Act 4 of 1840, is an Act for presenting 
affiavs concerning the pos'H.bSion of land, and for providing 
rehef in ca«es of tumble di«]>o*se«8ion but it w confined to 
Bengal, where, indeed the c\il against which it provides may 
have been more rampant than in the other Presidencies, but as 
it exists to some ex Lnt m these the Act, we conceive, should 
have been extended to them "N e note this as a counterpoise 
to the great luiditions which hive been claimed and given 
for this piece ot legislative wisdom 

The object, as expressed in the above title, is well 
detmed and the manner of accomj dishing it, obvious and 
simple {section 1, as a preliminary, provides that the Act 

shall apply to persons of overv claSB or description, whe- 
ther Bnti«h Imrn subjects or others. Sec 2, provides for 
the case of disputes “ likely to induce a breach of the 
peace concerning any Land, Premises, 'W ater, Fisheries, 
Crops,’ &c., nnd requires the magistrate of the district, upon 
such probability being certified to him, to call on all the parties 
concerned (whether Proprietors, dependent Tsdookdars, Fanners 
under banners, Ryots or other persons) to attend his ( ourt m 
person or by agent, and to give in a written statement of their 
respective claims us respects the fact of actual /possession of the 
subject of dispute The magistrate thereupon has this duty, viz. 
without reference to the merits of the claims of any party to the 
right of possession, to proceed to enquire whatpaity was in fact* 
in possession when the dispute arose, and upon satislying himself 
as to that fact, to record such pirty as entitled to retain posses- 
sion until ousted by due course of law, and to forbid aUr 
disturbance of possession until such time, and if necessary to* 
put such party in possession an 1 maintain him in possession 
Bv Sec 3, if the magistrate is unable to satisfy himself as to what 
party was in possession when the dispute arose, he may attach 
the subject ot depute until the rights of the parties are deter- 
mined by a competent court Aext the Act provides for an- 
other class of cases, viz. those of actual forcible dispossession 
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without authority of law Sec. 4 provides that upon complaint of 
an actual forcible dispossession ot any Land, Premises, Water, 
Fisheries Crops, &<% the magistrate of the district shall bring all 
the parties concerned before him and if he finds the complaint 
substantiated lie is to record a decision to that effect and rein- 
state the ousted party, but the complaint must be made within 
one month after the dispossession 

Another case is next provided against, viz. of a dispute res- 
pecting newly foimed lands, of which no one has ever had 
possession By bee. 5 the magistrate, if satisfied of this fact, 
is to “ award possession to the party to whom the right of pos- 
session belongs, according to law or custom, and shall maintain 
that party in possession until the right to possession be deter- 
mined by a competent Court ” 

dVext comes another case, that of a dispute concerning the 
“ right of use of any land or water,” the magistrate, by bee. 6, 
ib to enquire into the matter, and according to the result of 
the enquiry upon lus judgment, he is to maintain the right of 
use to tiie public, or to the class of person , or to the indivi- 
duals, whom he may deem entitled, until the party claiming ad- 
versely si mil obtain the decision of a competent Court m favor 
of his exclusive right of use The language of this clause is 
Bomeulmt contused and denotes a defective acquaintance with 
the juns-prudential distinctions between the objects of usufruct 
and possession but still we apprehend it is agood practical work- , 
mg provision bee 7, contains the penal sanction bee 8, 
makes all “ orders passed under thi3 Act appealable in the usual 
manner under the regulations and laws that are or may be in 
foice relating to appeals from the orders of Magistrates or other 
officers exercising the powers of Magistrates.” This right of 
appeal, we must be permitted to say, lias our unqualified con- 
demnation, as incongruous with the objects of the ict, which 
generally are of the simplest kind,— to ascertain the fact ot 
* possession, to keep the possession secure against force and 
violence, and to restore it, if there has been a forcible dis- 
possession lhe manner of proceeding on an appeal is 
•not adapted to this subject of investigation The right ot 
appeal also interferes with the utility of the Act, which de- 
pends on the fact which is submitted to the Magistrate being 
decided on the spot and at the instant, and on the immediate 
and peremptory enforcement of the Magistrate’s decision The 
right of appeal keeps alive the quarrel, and if violence has been 
used, gives for a time impunity to that violence The conse- 
quences of this right of appeal are already beginning to deve- 
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lope themselves. A Magistrate knowing that his decision is 
not final, but is appealable, will Bee doubt where there ought to 
be none, and for no reason but that he knows what may be clear 
to him with the witnesses before him, must still be doubtful upon 
appeal, and therefore he will not decide the fact of possession . 
but attach the land under the third Section , and weak m&ghffi' 
t rates will find every case doubtful , and lienee attachments wot 


sequence of the nght of appeal, be but an exchange of a lesser 
for a greater evil We have heard the appeal defended on the 
ground that the decision of the fact of possession often deter- 
mines the nght of possession but this we deny , and the re- 
mark appears to us founded m an ignorance both of practical and 
scientific jurisprudence For example, the fact that I was on such 
a day in possession of such a house cannot by possibility prove 
my nght or exclude proof of an adverse nght in another 
person , bat my nght may very Jjiely rest on such simple clear 
notorious recent evidence, that the bare exhibition of that evi- 
dence at once remove* the doubt which contradictions had raised 
as to the fact of possession. For example, the owner of a bouse 
complains of forcible dispossession by the tenant in possession , 
the tenant says, he succeeded not the owner but an inter* 
mediate tenant, and the latter comes forward and says he did 
not forcibly dispossess the owner, but the owner voluntarily gave 
up the poss es sion Now up to that point of the cose, the 
question of fact may well appear a doubtful one, by reason of 
the hard swearing of the party in the wrong and the strong 
contradictions , but the intermediate tenant to corroborate his 
statement, adds, the owner not only voluntarily gave up the 
possession, but did so under a contract, a pottnh, an izarah, &c 
and here it is. Now tins is evidence ot right and proper!/ 
receiveable , but the magistrate however he may be influenced 
by it, does not decide the nght , for, whether be regards the 
pottab eta genuine or ks a forgery, he does not decide eithe»r 
but looks at it us a fact which corroborates one of the con-* 


tending statements, and cannot be reconciled with the other of 
them. Were ours a journal of jurisprudence we should enlarge 
on the subject were it a magazine or a newspaper we could 
give proof, we think of the practical mischief of the appeal , but 
u the Calcutta Remew , we can only record our strong opinion, 
sod just hint the argument on which that opinion rests. 
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Sec. 9, authorizes the magistrate with consent to refer 
disputes to arbitration. Sec. 10, reserves existing rights of 
attachment Sec 11, as usual, excludes from the benefit and 
operation of the Act, the city of Calcutta, because it is blessed 
with a Supreme Court, which, however, has no similar powers 

jurisdiction, bnt still is an established barrier to the admission 
«f every reform and innovation which wants the sanction of 
technical reason Hence, in Calcutta a fellow may go and pnt 
a padlock on our stable, — we refer to a case which has hap- 
pened, — and take possession of the compound, and the Supreme 
Court will maintain this forcible dispossession, until the ejected 
party has gone through the wretched, tricky, technical, unintel- 
ligible costly remedy as it is called of an action of ejectment. 
There is therefore one law for the city, another for the country, 
and the two systems in practical operation are utterly discre- 
pant , for, the one will not allow even him who has rigid to use 
violence the other is indifferent to the fact of violence or pos- 
session, and gives an immunity for a time to the violent. 

An Act so beneficial in its intent ought to have been 
general , it has been nearly eight years in force, and is still 
confined to Bengal 

The Act just described is immediately succeeded by another 
of the very highest men! , and not being a mere consequence 
of the Charter Act, the commendation which it deserves belongs, 
as appears to us, to the Government of India. It is entitled, # 
an Act concerning the oaths and declarations of Hindus and * 
Mahomraedans. It has a preamble, in which is recited, that the 
oaths m use, namely, by swearing on the water of the Ganges 
and on the Koran, and according to other forms, are repugnant 
to the consciences or feelings ot the Hindus or Mahommedans, 
and that they had been found obstructions to justice, and the 
cause of other inconveniences and for these reasons — and 
I many others, and better and truer ones, we should say, might 
* be alleged, — the Act proceeds to abolish these oaths, and it 
substitutes for them the following affirmation — 


I solemnly affirm in the presence of Almighty God, that what I shall 
Estate shall be the truth the whole truth and nothing but the truth.” 

We have no objection to make to this affirmation, except that 
it is theistical, and therefore, in our judgment, not adapted for 
the worshippers of idols of wood and stone, whose conceptions 
cannot possibly reach the sublime idea of the presenoe of God, 
as expressed here by the Legislative Council. As little sotted 
xs it, as we apprehend, to the mass of followers of the Koran 
But taking toe affirmation as unexceptionable m this respect. 
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it would be, it appears to us, difficult to assign a good reason, 
why it should be confined, as it is, to the Hindus and Mahom- 
medans of all the oriental races, and not be extended to every 
pagan people to Parsis, Chinese, Burmese for instance, to 
whose “ consciences and feelings,” the oaths retained must be 
as repugnant as to Hindus and Mahommedans , indeed 
religion of the Chinese and Burmese may be regarded ns an 
heretical sect of Hinduism Decides, the distinction, ns far os 
it preserves the orientil forms of swearing is open to the capital 
objection, that it ascribes in principle to some of the lowest 
superstitions that ever afflicted the human mind, au utility in a 
court of justice as a politico -religious sanction 

This Act, intended to apply only to Hindus and Mahom- 
medans, it might hive been expected would have received in 
relation to this its too narrow object, a lirge, a liberal, a reme- 
dial interpretation, which should have extended it to ull Hindus 
and all 'Maliommed-ins and all ( 'ourfs and it cannot be doubted 
by any one accustomed to the science of interpretation, that 
that was the intention of the Legislative Council thin the 
three first clauses of the Act expressions cannot be more 
general, as it respects the Courts which were to use the new 
affirmation but the fourth clause is as follow-* — u that this 
Act shall not extend to anv declaration made under the 
authority of Act \o 21 of 1837, nor to any declaration or 
, affirmation made in any of Her Majesty s Courts of Justice " 
the effect of which, we apprehend, clearlv is and was intended to 
be, that it save» from the operation of the Act, not any kind of 
oaths, m any court whatever, hut simply the specified decl ira- 
tions. Sir Lawrence Peel and lne colleagues however of the 
Supreme Court of Calcutta have pronounced the strange con- 
struction, that this chuse continues the old system of swearing 
in all Her Majesty's Courts, which term includes not only the 
Supreme Court but all Justices of the Peace, whether in the^ 
East India Company's service or not who have Her Majesty’s* 
Commission and consequently, the oaths, the use of which 
such Justices both ld the Police Offices in Calcutti and m the 
Mofussil had actually discontinued, not having the faintest’’ 
suspicion that any oaths were saved m any courts whatever* 
under the above quoted section, were restored, until the other 
day an Act was passed (which we shall have occasion to notice) 
giving a partial and but partial correction to this decision * 

* The above Art mar w rdatw» to (be question here diseasaed, be considered as 
composed of a preamble an enacting part, and a saving clause or exception The u» 
of a saving clause proper!* is to take out of tbe general words of the enacting clause 
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The Act abolishing the Pilgrim tax was passed this year, and 
in every point of view deserves unqualified approbation, though 
we may mention, we have heard an enlightened Hindu express 
an opinion that instead of abolishing the tax, it should have 
been applied to the education of the people, and thus supersti- 
tion would have been contributing to its own decay There is 
’ t^ore ingenuity than soundness in this opinion all experience 
proves that for the sake of revenue, Government will cherish 
the greatest political and social evils, if it is permitted to deme a 
revenue from them , and this, if there were no other reasons, 
would he a sufficient one for abolishing a tax founded in 
the superstition of the people, and for utterly breaking 
all connection, all sj mpatliy of objects, between- officers of the 
state and the Brahmin* 

1 here arc no oilier very remarkable Acts of 1840 The 
minor Acts of this \ ear are the following An Act for Madras, 
regulating the proceduie on trials referred to the Court of 
boujdan AthluL An Act for regulating the execution of 
sentences of imprisonment passed by courts martial An Act 
for Bengal, opening the offices of Deputv and Assistant Regis- 
ter of the Sudder Courts to uncovennnted servants. An Act 
for Madras, concerning the signing of awards by the members of 
Punchavats An Act for Bombay, amending the Law con- 
cerning prisoners sentenced to labor or solitude An Act for the 


something or home irn suing winch it would otherwise include but exceptions or 1 
sawug dauoes (.da u n h dns is their imiptr ntO — are alien unnreesxanh uitiodaeed 
exMfljon l tmlck as tit lawyers < all it,— to pretent the p visible ruension oi m 
cnat Uncut to imutaib u anally intended to be within lls operation Ike preamble 
hi tin piittnt instance stab the sul jut unitiei oi the Act \u oaths as adnuni teibd 
lo Hindus and 'Mahometan iui l describe tlitru all as undei die same category ol a 
gnes tuice o tin i da Mb t person* and ccuiMxiueiid} as a public Mil Tbi is the 
a hole of tlie prt atnbk 1 Im.ii cninea th puaitmg tlause which rtf rs to a subse 
queut t ertyfu it and die martini, clan e says that executing as n> thereinafter 
excepted instead of am oath or dtdantuon mm aut homed \c Hindoo* and Maho 
RHtans shall male die aflinnniiou lolloumg Hamit this affirmation would base 
been of u?m<i a) applu atu n in jiiluittl prom dings bat lot the exception what 
Ihin is the eruption or a\ing tlau e 9 It i sunpl} tins — that tlie tet shall not 
extend 1 1 ) to pm dttinah u tuuU nuder tin, authority ol \ct No il at 
IM nor ( ) t am rf* Itt/ih ii nr njfimwttoi made in anv oi H Ms 

(onus ol In litt What (an la uior» jlain than that tins exi eptiou applies 
not to oaths hill to affirmation and dtilai alums Affirmation uud declare 
Tlous ulremly in lit an pnservtd die afhntiatini giyeu by die if t « to he m 
•sub turn i on of nw/*« in iiidtual pi jcetdings but not in substitution of anv txioung 
affirmations oi dot laratious in not of those nieimomd in the saying clause We 
add this note to our text under the fiUowing inipre mod that while on the one 
hand die decisions of die buprtme Court are not to lie treated as cabbala above or 
beneath nUieihin outlie other baud they arc not lightly to be impugned without 
some exhibition of reason. We impugn the decision alluded to and we regard the 
exercise of the tight of free discussion on all the subjects of intellectual com prehen 
sion as of the hist importance to mankind We protest against die cloud and mystery 
in which the lawyers hate shrouded a branch of stud} winch can be made as mtelli 
gible as the science of morals 
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Stmts’ settlements, respecting budding*. An Act for Bombay, 
extending eertam regulations to tlie Agents of Foreign Sove- 
reigns. An Act concerning the management of Convicts trans- 
ported to pieces within the factories of the East Indie Company 
An Act far Madras, amending a regulation respecting penal- 
ties far breaches of die Salt Laws. Aq Act for Bombay^ 
respecting Licenses far sale of Liquors. An Act respecting 
procedure on appeals is forma pavpcru. An Act for Bengal, 
respecting auction purchasers of permanent] y settled estates 
(repealed). Another repealed Act for Bengal An Act far 
the punishment of vagrants in the three Presidency Towns. 
An Act for the execution of Mofosul process within the Fre- 
ndencv Towns. An Act for amending the law with respect to 
Tates ror municipal purposes m Calcutta. An Act for Bengal, 
respecting the Abkan revenue And besides these, several Acts 
of Parliament were adopted An Act for the amendment o c 
the Law concerning the negotiation of Bills of Exchange An 
Act far amending the Law administered in the Supreme Court* 
with reference to arbitrations, damages, and interested wit- 
nesses. An Act for the amendment of the law regarding 
factor*. An Act far rendering a written memorandum neces- 
sary m certain cases. 

Having now passed in review but five of the thirteen years 
which have elapsed since the Charter Act, it is obvious that the 
remaining Acts of the present decade would require more space 
than one number of the Bbvibw can afford to this subject. 
We shall therefore here conclude for the present , not, we may 
in the manner we had designed and still intend, when we 
shall have laid the entire legislation of the new era and system 
before our readers. Many general inferences have already 
occurred to us others will Be suggested by Acts yet to be 
renewed , other questions of law andgovemment will have to be 
mooted, and therefore far the present we must take leave, for 
• short tune, of this subject, which we commend in the interval 
to the reflection of our readers. 
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Art IV —1 Commentary on the Hindu System of Medicine, by 
T A Wise, MD 8r o Calcutta , 1845 

2 An Essay on the Antiquity of Hindu Medicine , by J Forbes 
Boyle, M. D F R and L S 8fc fyc §c Svo London, 1837 
*3* Tracts , Historical and Statistical on India , by Benjamin 
Heyne , M D,F L A’ jfc §*c <l^c 4 to London, 1814 

4 A t neto of the History, Literature, and Mythology of the 
Hindus, including a Minute description of their Manners and 
Customs , and translations from thar principal works, by Wil- 
liam Ward, of Serampore 8w London, 1822 

5 Matena Indxca , or some account of those articles which are 
employed by the Hindus , and other eastern nations, m their 
Medicine, Arts , and Agriculture, 8fC , by W intelaw Atnshe, 
M D M R A S 2 vols %vo London , 1826 

6 Asiatic Researches , or Transactions of the Society instituted 
in Bengal, for enquiring into the History, the Antiquities, the 
Arts and Sciences and Literature of Asia 18 vols 4 to Cal- 
cutta The articles relating to Hindu Medicine 

7 Transactions of the Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta 
8 vols Svo Calcutta. Ditto 

8 The History of India, by the Hon Lie Monntstuart Elphmstone , 
2 vols 8 vo London, 1841 VoL 1, Chapter IV On Hindu 
Medicine 

9 The History of British India , by James Mill, Esq , edited 
with notes and continuation by H HR rfwn, Esq , M A, 
F R. S 8 vo London. Book IT, Cap 10, Vol id 

10 Essai June Histoire Pragmatique de la Medecine, par Kurt 
Sprengel , tr adult sur la denxieme edition par C F Geiger 2 vols 
8 vo Pans 1809 Section HI Vol 1, Medecine Indienne. 

11 The History of Medicine, Surgery, and Anatomy, from the 
creation of the world to tiu commencement of the 19fA Century, 
by W Hamilton, MB 2 vols 12 mo London, 1831 Cap 1 
vol 1 History of Medicate from the time of Adam to the birth 
of Hippocrates 

There are few, if any, countries in which the public gene- 
rally take bo great an interest an purely professional matters, 
as that manifested by European sojourners in India. The reason 
of this is obvious. The community generally is an educated 
one, and many of ite members from the vicissitudes incidental 
to on Indian life, whether m its civil, military, or planting 
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capacities, are so often exposed to the influence of disease, 
to accidents from flood and field, and to various mishaps and 
misch ances, far removed from medical aid and attendance, as 
to render a little knowledge of medicine and surgery not only a 
valuable but a tolerably general acquisition Few Sportsmen 
and Indigo Planters are without their medical reminiscences 
sometimes of a ludicrous, but far more frequently of a sacT 
and melancholy character , and the time is not far removed, 
when the military and medical charge of small detachments 
devolved upon die gallant Subaltern in command, aided by a 
compounder picked up for the nonce, and as ignorant of the 
rudiments as was the renowned Japhet himself, when first 
plaoed under the charge of the sagacious Cophagus, and in 
the companionship of the facetious Timothy 

The first oontact with disease in a tropical form is well cal- 
culated to startle the novice Its deadly grasp and giant strides 
— the ruddy health of the morning followed by the pallor and 
collapse of the evening — the rapid death of the victim of cho- 
lera, fever, and the other plagues and pestilences of the jungle 
and the marsh, enforce an attention not easily called into exis- 
tence m the more favored regions of the fair earth 

An acute observer has remarked, that “ every one desires 
fo live as long as he can Every one values health ‘ above all gold 
and treasure. ’ Every one knows that as far as his own indivi- 
dual good is concerned, protracted life and a frame of body 
sound and strong, free from the thousand pains which flesh u 
hew to. are unspeakably more important than all other [ earthly] 
objects, because life and health must be secured before any 
possible Teault of any possible circumstance can be of conse- 
quence to him. 

Possessed then of this knowledge, and knowing the class 
of readers we are about to address, as well as being anxi- 
ous that all departments of literature and science which 
appertain to the gorgeous East, should find a fitting place* 
in the Calcutta Review, need we apologize for introducing to 
their notice and consideration the subject of “ Hindu Medi- 
cine. r 

Abe first question that demands attention in an examina- 
tion of Hindu Medicine is its claim to a high degree of antiqui- 
ty, for upon this most rest its chief recommendations to pre- 
eminence over other systems which have obtained celebrity, 
and led to the pre s en t advanced stats of the art and seaenoe 
of medicine in modern Europew 

It would be difficult, if not impossible to decide with cer- 
tainty the exact age in which the venous Hindu medical 
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treatises were produced, and with every respect for the pro- 
found attainments and acute reasoning of the eminent oriental 
scholars, who have at various times attempted to unravel this 
tangled thread of mystery, we cannot regard the conclusions 
at which they have arrived in any other light than that of 
probable con i ecture. 

Dr W ise has treated this portion of his subject with much 
candour and acumen in the introductory remarks prefixed to 
hid Commentary, and appears carefully to have consulted all 
accessible authorities regarding it. 

It is now generally admitted that the three first Yujp or ages 
of Hindu Chronology are purely fanciful and fabulous, and 
that the present degenerate age or Kali-yug is the only one con- 
cerning which any really trustworthy information has been, or 
can be afforded The Hindus themselves pretend, that this era 
began 3101 B C or 7^6 before the Deluge, and from the 
manner in which their calculations were conducted, as well as 
the basis upon which they rested, the proofs of the antiquity 
both of the nation and of its system of Astronomy were for some 
time supposed to be complete and perfect. It was adopted by the 
celebrated Badly in his elegant history of Astronomy, accepted 
by the scientific circles ot Pans at that time, and advocated 
in England by Playfair, Robertson, and other eminent authori- 
ties , but subsequent investigation has demonstrated, “ that the 
senes of Astronomical phenomena which Badly regarded as 
affording decisive evidence of the extreme antiquity of the* 
Hindu nation, m reality established the very reverse, for they 
have been shown not to have been taken from actual observa- 
tion, but framed from calculating backwards on tables construct- 
ed during a period consistent with authentic history, and to 
contain, in consequence, several errors which the more accurate 
researches of later times have proved, are inconsistent with 
what must have occurred ** * 

Bentley has Bhown, in his paper on the ** Hindu systems of 
Astronomy, and their connections with History in ancient and 
modem tiines,t M that there is no reason for believing the Kah- 
to have commenced at an earlier period than 1004 B C or 
rather more than two centuries and a half subsequent to the oc- 
currence of the Argonantie expedition, and the conjectured exis- 
tence of .Aesculapius. This would render the existence of Hindu 
records, if we suppose them to have been produced during the 
present age, more recent by six centuries and a half, than 

• Alison. 

-t Anstie Besotrohes, toL tiu. 
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the first mention of Medicine and it* followers m the Mosaic 
writings. 

Without, however, adopting the views of Bentley * as strictly 
correct, notwithstanding their general truthfulness having been 
endorsed by Laplace and Delambre, or coinciding to the full ex- 
tent in his remark that no dependence is to be placed on Hindu 
opinion*,** since when thoroughly sifted and examined, they are 
principally founded in vanity, ignorance, and credulity, — there 
can be no valid reason advanced or solid proof adduced, to Bhew 
that the medicine of the Hindus is more ancient than that of the 
Egyptians and Hebrews — although it appears subsequently to 
have attained more of the dignity of a science, and to have 
been cultivated with a greater degree of assiduity and success. 


• “ The saw of Mr Bentley will descend with great distinction to posterity for bis 
intelligent criticism on the antiquity of the BrahmanicaJ books and their astronomical 
computations It was a bold undertaking to be the first to break the spell of credulity 
which was lolling Europe into such an unphilosophical lethargy but he will soon 
find him self rewarded by his success We are satisfied that the veuerated books of the 
Brahmins need only to be translated, in order to enable eiery man who can read, to die 
cover their imposture bat till these translations appear the researches of Mr Bentley 
and those of our Sanskrit students, who follow his footsteps, will be wanted to tmdei eive 
such as have been hitherto deluded Lieutenant Wilford, who is familiar with the 
Parana* and has personal]) experienced the frauds of the modern Brahmin* has so far 
advanced m the progress to true criticism and com mo a sense as to tell ua that with 
regard to history the Hindus really hare nothing bnt romances He says their works-, 
whether lnstancs! or geographical, are most extravagant compositions, in which In tie 
regard indeed is paid to truth In their treatises on geography they seem to view i)te 
globe through a prism, as if adorned with the liveliest colours, mountains are of solid 
gold, bright like ten thousand suns and others are ot precious gems Some of silver 
Sorrow me mild and dewy beams of the moon There are rivers and seas of liquid 
amber clarified butter milk, cards, and intoxicating liquors Geographical truth is 
sacrificed to a symmetrical arrangement of coontnea mountains, lakes, and riven 
with which they are highly dehghted 1 bare are two geographical systems among the 
Hindus. The first and most ancient is according to the Parana* in wluch the earth is 
considered as a convex surface gradually sloping towards the borders and surrounded 
by the ocean Tbe second and modem system is that adopted by astronomer* and 
certainly the worst of the two The Paramos considering the earth as a flat surface 
or nearly so, their knowledge does not extend much beyond the old confident or the 
superior hemisphere but astronomers being acquainted, with tbe globular shape of the 
oarai and of course with au inferior hemisphere were under the necessity or borrowing 
largely from the superior part, in order to fill up the inferior one Thus their astrono 
rmcal knowledge, instead of being of service to geography has augmented the confusion, 
dia toned and dislocated every part, every country in die old oononeut 

“ Ereo Mr U Golebrooke, who stall looks*! these books with an eye of favour ra bis 
last Essay con fes s o r, that die mythology of die orthodox Hindus tbur present chrono- 
logy adapted to astronomical periods, their legendary tales their mystical allegories, 
are abundantly extravagant. — Quarterly Itme-tt VaL 1 p p 00 67 * 

We do not believe that even the Vedas are nearly so old as the poems of Homer 
and we are satisfied that some of the Pursues are very modern 7<W, p. dr 
Dr JKaefodeyne adds hi* testimony to the general correctness of Bentley's news, m 


1 think fieotby nght he has proved by bis calculations that there waa no real ub 
aervatuM mads at the begammg of dm Kail yogs. Badly was a phasing historical 


writes* both 
In* friends. 


he has 
*■11 1 mime 
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and I know ha was comlsnmed by 


LsLswde and La Place, as a mmrAaat oafremmer and a very ladi/freeat 

calculator These two feodeuMU entertained toe some opinion with myself with res- 
pect si the antiquity Hmdn astronomy and I think lost Hr Bentley has mads out 
sat isfact orily lha real antiquity of the 8*rj* BuUluutta ’ ” 
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To the Hindus must undoubtedly be assigned the merit of having 
been the first to practise dissection of the human body, as w e shall 
have occasion to show hereafter, and to have possessed a com- 
plete series of treatises upon the different branches of medicine 

It is difficult to imagine how so learned and laborious a scholar 
as* Sir Wm Jones could have fallen into so serious an error as to 
state, that there was no evidence to prove the existence in any 
•language of Asia of any original treatise on medicine consider- 
ed as science The ignorance of the Brahmans coucernmg the 
Medical Shaetras could scarcely have been so great as to render 
them unacquainted with their existence, although they might 
not have been conversant with their contents However much 
the Mahommedan conquerors may have neglected and despised 
the medical science of the Hindus, such was not tl e case 
with the hereditary physicians of Hindustan, and although they 
may have been unwilling to part with, or make known the con- 
tents of their long transmitted and highly prized manuscripts, 
they would scarcely have denied or concealed the fact of their 
existence from their own countrvmcn 

The mistake of Mill is still greater, and cannot be excused, 
since a little more diligent examination of what was then 
known, would have dispelled the delusion under which he 
laboured Without admitting their exaggerated pretensions 
to antiquity, or recognizing the absurdities of their fabulous 
chronology, he ought to have been better acquainted with the « 
state in which the civilization, sciences, and institutions of tbe 
Hindus were found by Alexander in his Indian campaigns, 
os relate?! oy Arrian an& r^iutarcn, and wun tne numerous weft 
authenticated facts scattered through various modern, writers, 
who had partially investigated the subject and published their 
remarks and observations prior to the appearance of the History 
of India. 

Blphmstone mentions Clinmka and Susruta as the earliest 
faedical writers extant, but does not attempt to establish the 
date of either of them, furtlier than specifying U{K>n the autho- 
rity of Royle, the commentary written upon the hittoi in 
Kashmir in the twelfth or thirteenth century — piobibly not 
Jhe first that was called into existence by the text in question 
In the preliminary observations prefixed to the second volume 
of Amslie’s Matena Indica, arc collected together various ar- 
guments derived from different sources concerning tbe antiquity 
and nature of the scientific knowledge generally of the Hindus, 
and particularly of their medicine, but that writer has not suc- 
ceeded in throwing any light upon the question of their exact 
age, and indeed acknowledges hia inability to do so, while lie 
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inclines to the belief of their being as old as, and not borrowed 
from, the sciences of the Egyptians. “ The Hindu medical 
treatises, we are told were all written many hundred years 
ago, but at what exact period it is next to impossible to 
ascertain, as dates are very rarely affixed to the manuscripts, and 
whatever questions are put touching particular eras to those 
Brahmans who might be supposed best able to reply to them, 
they are nnvanably answered m an unsatisfactory manner” * —a 
result experienced by most others who have pursued the same 
path of enquiry, with the attempted aid of such inefficient and 
ignorant guides as the great majority of the present race of 
Pandits. 

By far the most elaborate and successful attempt to establish 
the antiquity of Hindu Medicine is that ot Professor Boyle, 
whose able and argumentative treatise has become the standard 
of reference of all systematic writers upon the subject. The learn- 
ed and diligent author of the Botany of the Himalayas ap- 
pears, during the period of his exile and servitude, to have 
devoted much of his time to the collection and investigation 
of various articles of the indigenous Materia Medica found in 
the boxare of India, and this led him to study and trace their 
history and properties with such aid as can be obtained in this 
country alone Although the author is not a Sanskut scholar, 
he eertawlv appears to us to have established by a tram of m- 

r tous aud occasional v complete evidence, that the medicine of 
Hindus was older than that of the Arabs and of the Greeks, 
that it was probably onqtnal, and not borrowed from any other 
nation, and that it contained much that was interesting and 
deserving of further research and enquiry 

The following extract from Boyle’s Essay will give our 
readers a fair idea of the nature and force of the reasoning 
brought to bear upon this difficult question — 

Hindu wo As on Medicine haviug been proved to have existed prior 
to the Arabs, hide doubt can be entertained I conceive respecting their 
originality as we know of no source from which they could have been 
borrowed, except from the Greeks and there is little probability of the 
Hindus having had access to any original or translated works at so early a 
period, as most have been the case from their containing no traces of 
Galenical doctrines so conspicuous m the writings of the Arabs 8ome* 
eomcidenoes would appear rather to be that of observers of the same fact 
than of borrowers from the same books. The description of some diseases 
which mem to have been first known in India, m well a» the internal admi 
mstmtiou of metals, they could not have borrowed from the Greeks. That 
there must have been independent observers m India, at a very early ag* 
of the world, we have proofs in the commerce of their manufactures and of 
their mediants. Many of the latter may be found described in the works 
of the- Greeks, bat we see no trace of European medicines in those of to* 

• Amalie Op (At 
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Hindus and though knowledge may tiavel from north to Bouth tropical 
products can in our hemisphere only travel fiom south to north Their 
employment, therefore in the latter proves their previous investigation by 
a people resident in the countries of their growth On such grounds there- 
fore I conceive we may infer the antiquity of Hindu medicine and while 
unable to get any positive dates for their works we may yet, bj circumstan 
oial evidence obtain an approximation which will, I think prove its mde 
pefldent origin We may however conceive it to be the remains ot a Btill 
more ancient system of which we have no record ^ but of the existence of 
which there can be no doubt as Herodotus relates, that in his tame m Egypt, 
there were distinct physicians for different diseases, which were classed ac- 
cording to their seat in the human body and from Diodorus Siculus we 
learn that every physician was obliged to follow a written code Hence 
it is more than probable that there was early m Egypt a distinct system of 
medicine and we have notices also m the works of the ancients of its being 
a subject much attended to by the Pf isian magi Notwithstanding that the 
Greeks travelled to the East and to Egypt in quest of knowledge it has been 
sHith that Egyptian medicine consisted chiefly m incantation but this 
explanation is as liktlv to have been owing to the ignoiance of the narra 
tors as of the phv si wans for even m our own day we seldom see even 
well informed writer, able to explain 01 to describe correctly facts of a scien 
tific nature In the same manner those who were unable to decypher their 
hieroglyphics, pronounced all the knowledge of the Egyptian priesthood to 
consist in magic 

The only direct testimony we have with respect to the date of the works 
of Char aka and of Susruta, is that of Piofessor T\ llson who states that from 
then being mentioned in the Puranas the ninth 01 tenth century is the 
moBt modem limit of our conjectuie while the style of the authors as 
well as their having become the heioes of fable indicate a long anterior 
date The 4rabs must have bcoome acquainted with the translations m the 
eighth or early in the niuth century as Hanin al Rashid and M Mamoon 
succeeded respectively in the years 78b and 813 to the Caliphate when it 
stretched to the Indus the latter survived only twenty veais Gebaris 
supposed to have livod m the seventh or eighth centuiy and we have shown 
the probability of his having had access to the chemical knowledge of the 
Hindus But tor their merits to have been sufficiently established for their 
works to be ti ansi ate cl at the same time with those of the principal Greek 
authors these Hmdu physicians must certainly have lived and wntten 
long before to allow their fame to extend into foreign countries m an 
age when the communication of liteiature must have been at least as slow 
as it now n in the East * 

In addition to proving the priority of the Hindus to the Greeks 
and Arabs in the matters above mentioned, the Piofeesor has 
traced in an extended though cursory chain of arguments, the 
commerce, science, arts, literature, and civilization of the Brah- 
c jnana from the earliest period of their own authentic records, as 
well as from the testimony afforded by the literary remains of 
other nations, and by the application of this combined mass of 
evidence, has satisfactorily established the fact he intended to 
prove. In the validity, however, of some of his arguments we 
are not inclined to coincide, nor we do we think that he has 


* Boyle's Essay, pp S3 3 4 
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always been happy id tracing the identity between Greek and 
Arabic terms. There is no more fruitful source of error than 
the ambiguity of nomenclature in ages and among nations which 
had no fixed standards of comparison, and whose complete igno- 
rance of the essential characters of plants and even of mineral 
bodies, renders it difficult, it not impossible, to identify the sub- 
stance described and spoken of in the writings of so com- 
paratively recent an author as Dioaconiles, whose works have 
been illustrated and annotated by “ swarms of commentators,” 
out of seven hundred plants contained in his Materia Medico, 
not more than four hundred have been coirectly ascertained 
nor have Theophrastus, — the Father of Botany, — Pliny, and 
even Celsus fared much better To enter into any detailed 
analysis at such minor points of objection, or indeed further to 
prolong our remarks upon this preliminary portion of our 
enquiry into the Hindu system of medicine, would be out of 
place in the necessarily narrow limits to which we must confine 
our article, were we even possessed of the leisure and eastern 
lore requisite for the prosecution of such a task We cannot, 
however, quit a topic of which probably many of our readers 
are already heartily tired, without a passing reference to the 
paper of Horace Haymsn Wilson, published in the Oriental 
Magazine for 1825, and quoted by Koylc iu the essay above 
referred to. Unlike most of the other writers upon this 
subject, Professor Wilson is universally acknowledged to be 
’one of the most profound and accomplished Sanskrit scholars in 
existence, and his evidence, delivered with the modesty and 
caution of one well acquainted with the natuie and extent of 
the materials at his command, is entitled to the highest con- 
sideration We cau only venture upon the following extracts 
from his paper — 

Tb« re ib reason 1o conclude from the imperfect opi»orturuUes of inves- 
tigation «( pobs&ss that m muduino ustronctim mid metaplivaics the 
Hindu* once kept pace with the must t nhgliteneu nauon* of the world » 
aud that they attained m thorough a prnfleienei m medicine and surgery 
as nr? people whose acquisitions are recorded, and as indeed waa practica- 
ble Jk tore anatomy wan made known to uk, by the discoveries of modern 
inquirers. # 

****** * * 

The fyw Veda as the medical writing* of highest antiquity and authon 
tv are collectively called is considered to lie & portion of the fourth or 
itkarta Veda and is consequently the work of Bkahm* — by him it was 
communicated to Bacsiu, the Frqapat » and by bun the two Aswraa or 
Mms-of Scars, tbs Sun, were instructed but, aud they theD became the medi 
cal attendants of the gods— a genealogy that cannot fail recalling to ns the 
two m»» of JEttmlap^u and their descent from Apollo Now what wore 
the duties of tits AswTfca, according to Hindu authorities ?— the gods* 
cajoying eternal youth and lieaUfa stood m no need of physicians, and 
consequently them held no Mich sinecure station. The wars between tbs 
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r Is and demons, however and the conflicts amongst the gods themselves, 
whiob wounds might he suffered, although death was not xnfboted, re- 
quired chirorgical aid— and it was this, accordingly which the two Aswnrs 
rendered. They performed many extraordinary cores, as might hare been 


meaning of these legendary absurdities is clear enough, and is ocao- 
fagnable to the tenor of all history Man, in the semi barbarous state if 
not more eulgeot to external injuries, than internal disease, was at least 
more likely to seek remedies for the former which were obvious to his senses, 
than to imagine the meant of relieving the latter whose nature he could so 
littlfe oomprehend. 

Surgical therefore, preceded medicinal skill as Celsua has asserted, whan 
commenting on Homer's aooount of Fodalmua and Machaon, who were not 
consulted, he says, during the plague m the Grecian Oam p although regu 
lady employed, to extract darts and heal wounds The same position is 
maintained as we shall hereafter eee by the Hindu writers in plain at, well 
as m legendary language 

According to some authorities the Aswuxa instructed Ixdiu.. end Index 
was the preceptor of Dbanwantari but others make Atreta Bhaaadwaja, 
and Chaeaka prior to the latter Charaka s work, which goes by bis 
name is extant— Dhanwantari is also styled Kasibaja, prince of Kan 
or Benares. Hie disciple was Scsrcia, the son of Yiswahitea and conse- 
quently a contemporary of Hama hia work also exists and » our chief 
guide at present It is unquestionably of some antiquity but it » not easy 
to form any conjecture of its real date except that it cannot have the pro- 
digious age which Hindu fable assigns it— it is sufficient to know that it is 
perhaps the oldest work on the Bubjeot, excepting that of Chabaxa, which 
the Hindus possess One commentary on the text made by Uchatta a 
Cashmensn is probably as old as the twelfth or thirteenth century and his 
comment it is believed was preceded by others The work is divided into 
six portions — the Sutra St’hana or Ohirubozcax, Definiti )><a the Nulana 
St'hana, or section on Symptoms or Diagnosis Sana St hana Anatomy 
OhitnUa St hana the internal application of Medicines Kutya St'hana, 
Antidotes Uttara St hana, or a supplementary section on vanouB local 
diseases or affections of the eye ear Ac In all these divisions however 
surgery, and not general medicine, is the object of the Susruta 

The Ayur Veda winch onguualty consisted of one hundred sections, of 
a thousand stanzas each was adapted to the limited faculties and life of 
man by its distribution into eight subdivisions the enumeration of which 
conveys to us an accurate idea of thp objects of the An tnadmth amongst 
the Hindus. The divisions are thus enumerated — 1 Salya 2 Salakya 
8 J Taya ChtkiUa 4 Bhutavidya 6 Kaumarabkntya 6 Agada 7 Bar 
ugana and 8 Bajikartixa They are explained as follows 

Balya is the art of extracting extraneous substances, whether of grass 
wood, earth, metal bone Ac violently or accidentally introduced into the 
human body , with the treatment of the inflammation and suppuration there- 
i by induced , mid by analogy the cure of all phlegmon cad tumours and 
abscesses The word Sana means a dart or arrow and points dearly to 
the origin of this branch of Hindu science. In like manner the Iorpfc or 
physician of the Greeks, was derived according to Sewtu* Kmpurumt from 
To* , an arrow or dart ^ 

ft. BdUtkya u the treatment of external onpuno affections, or diseases of 
the eyee, ears, nos*, Ac. it is derived from Salaka, which means anythin 
•ad share instrument , and is either applicable m the same manner as 8a 
Jpa, to the active oqnaee of the morbid state, or it is borrowed from ths 
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gmaria mans of ths deader probes and n o wflo B, naed in opsrefeoiis on UtS 
hus 

ft. Xsy» CkUHto* KMthe name implies, the appliostum of the Am 
Msdaofi (CkUtmaj to the body in general fKafa) end forme what we 
mean by the Bcfcooe of Medians— the two preceding divisions constitute 
the Bugay of modern schools. 

4. B h it a mdra is the restareuoa of the faculties from a duarnnised 
state, indaeed by Demoniacal ponessian This art has raninhed before the 
diAnion ef knowledge, bat it formed a -very important branch of medical 
pnctMS, through aft the schools, Greek, Arabic, or European and descended 
to d ays ver y near ou r own, as a reference to Burton i Anatomy of Melancholy 

the cam of infancy comprehending not 
ottiy the management of children from their birth but the treatment of irre- 
gular lactic eecretMii, and puerperal disorders m mothers and nurses — this 
bolds with us also tbe place that its importance claims. 

ft Agada is the administration of antidotes— a subject which as for as it 
rests upon scientific principles, is blended with our medicine and surgery 

7 jnosawrea is chemistry nr more correctly alchemy is tbe chief end of 
the cbamioal combinations it describes, and which are mostly metallurgy is 
the Recovery of the universal medicine— the elixir, that was to render health 
permanent, and hfe perpetuaL 

8. Tbe last branch BajUcarana, professes to promote the increase of the 
human r ace ■ an illusory research, winch as well aa the preceding is not 
without its parallel tn ancient and modern tunes.”* 


Before entering upon the detailed examination of the dif- 
ferent departments of Hindu Medicine as developed in Wise’s 
Commentary, it may not be uninteresting to the general reader 
to give a bnef sketch of the Medicine of the Hebrews and 
of the Egyptians— so as to enable him to institute some degree of 
oMapanaon between them. 

The sacred writings of the Jews, and the existence of au- 
thentic historical monuments* prove that Egypt was partially 
civilized at a period when tbe rest of the then known world 
was in a state of complete ignorance and barbarism The 
Hindus contest the palm of superior antiquity and civilisation 
with the Egyptians, but upon uncertain and in many respects 
purely imaginary grounds, while few fects are now more com-* 
pletefy established, than the high state of cultivation of the 
arts and sciences at a very remote period of the existence of 
ancient Egypt, whereas there are, on the other hand, few 
things more easy to disprove than the fabulous chronology of, 
the Brahmans. Ho people could have been more favorably 
situated for tbe early cultivation of science than the inhabi- 
tants of the fertile banks of the Nile, and none have 1 eft move 
m agnifi c ent monuments of tbexr skill, civilization, end tbe won- 
derful degree of perfection they attained, when a more than 


*tl» Oriental Ifouta. ret. t. * *W— IS. 
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Cimmerian darkness enveloped the rest of the habitable globe, 
so far as we now are capable of judging 

It would be out of place in any work not specially devoted 
to the history of Medicine, to attempt to trace ita origin, or to 
■peculate upon the nature of the various divinities to whom the 
ancients ascribed the virtue of healing Upon these matters we 
have no more certain or trustworthy guides than fabulous tra- 
ditions or crude conjectures, based upon an imperfect knowledge 
or the nature of man in a savage state, and of the particular 
wants to which he is supposed to be most liable in such a con- 
dition It » in reality of no great consequence in the present 
advanced stage of the science, to ascertain whether the natural 
and inherent preservative instinct of man led him to distin- 
guish alimentary from medicinal, and these from poisonous sub- 
stances, or whether, ps an ingenious author has attempted to 
prove, animals were the earliest physicians it is sufficient for 
our purposes to know, that some knowledge of medicine must 
have been among the earliest of human arts, and most probably 
long before it attained the dignity of a science There can l>e 
little doubt, also, that in the infancy of the great human family 
diseases must have been few and simple, and cured more by the 
medicatnx nature* than by the efficacy of any drugs then 
known and used. This is abundantly evident and apparent m 
an examination of the earlier systems of medicine transmitted 
to us, in all of which diet and regimen, air and exercise, are con- 
stantly insisted upon as among the most efficacious means of 
removing disease and of restoring health Many of the ancient 
medical philosophers appear to have been very much of the 
opinion of the modem poet, that 

“ The first physicians by debauch ware made 
Exoess began, and doth bob Lams the trade 

? j chase oar long liv’d fathers earn d their food 
oQ strung the nerves, sod purifr’d the blood. 

Bat we their sons, a pamper d race of men. 

Axe dwindled down to threescore yesrs end tea. 

Better to bant infields for health un bought, 

Thin fee the doctor for s zuuueoos draught 
The wise for cure on exercise depend 
God never made his work fin man to mend.” 

Among the early Egyptians, as among* many more modem 
nations, tke praotioe of mediome was originally usurped by the 
Priesthood, who built their temples m healthy positions, and 
excited the imaginations of their patients by a variety of cere- 
montee and practices, compounds of magic and imposture, not 
altogether unknown in the more systematic and learned enapin- 
mwn of recent times as exhibited in the wonders of Cagliostio, 
and the manipulations of sundry pretenders of the present day 
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Tbs credit of all cures was assumed for the particular 
deities presiding over each temple, and the cause of all 
failures was adroitly ascribed to the auger of some offended 
divinity, whose wrath was not to be appeased by mortal means 
they consequently branded the unfortunate inourables as cri- 
minals under punishment for unpardonable sins 1 Something 
not far removed from this will be found in the medicine of the 
Hindus, and is recorded in the earliest writings of the Greek 
Poets. The classical reader will doubtless remember, that 
when at the siege of Troy the plague reigned and raged in 
the Grecian camp, Homer describes its progress, but u silent 
upon the human efforts made to arrest it and obviate its fatali- 
ty In fact hie advice is, to let 


- “ Some prophet or some sacml sage 


Explore the cause of great Apollo a rage 
Or wan the wasteful Teogeanee to remove, 

By myettc dreams for dreams descend from Jove. 
If broken vow« this heavy curse hare laid, 

Let altars smoke and hecatombs be paid 
So bear a atoo d, shall dying C recce restore 
4pd Ph<rbu8 dart his b tuning shafts no more 


The medical priesthood of Egypt consisted of an exclusive 
caste of considerable dignity, inasmuch as the rulers of the land 
were also then selected from the pnestly faculty They were 
haughty, reserved, austere, and never relaxed the fixed and me- 
lancholy appearance of their countenances in the presence of 
their patients. Their food consisted exclusively of vegetables 
and the sacrificial meats— the flesh of all other animals being 
carefully rejected as unwholesome, and as the cause of the 
forms of leprosy, ophthalmia, and other formidable diseases, 
which appear, even at that early period, to have been common 
in the land of the Pharaohs. Whether the drink of these 
aboriginal sons of iEsculapius was wine or water, has been a 
subject of much discussion the balance of evidence is in favour 
of their having been worshippers of the rosy God 

Herodotus mamtauft that in his time Egypt was a specie** 
of medical paradise, and that every disease had its own special 
practitioner — a subdivision of duty that must have been mar- 
vellously inconvenient for those who laboured under com? 


The practice of the early physicians would seem to have been 
simple, the disease being in general left to the curative 
powers of nature, with the occasional exhibition ofsomeeva* 
cuant remedy,— a literal verification of the modern defini- 
tion of physic as * the art of amusing the patient, while nature 
cures the disease.* 

B»e surgical sloli ofihe Egyptians has been called in qnss- 
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tion in consequence of their having been unable to cure a 
simple sprain, or to reduce the dislocated ankle of Danus, the 
son of Hystaspes. 

The soothsayers prognosticated the changes and terminations 
of diseases, the cure of which was generally undertaken by the 
ordinary priests, and they could not treat any acute affection 
before the fourth day of its manifestation, except upon their 
personal responsibility 

The two principal departments of medicine in which the 
claim of early distinction and proficiency has been made for 
the Egyptians, are Anatomy and Chemistry Their knowledge 
of the former was entirely confined to the art of embalming in 
the various forms m which it was practised, and entitles them 
to no such credit In this respect we shall find them infinitely 
inferior to the Hindus, and their writings coutam the grossest 
anatomical blunders, even more absurd than the Chinese draw- 
ings of human dissections, in which the outline is filled up with 
the interna! structures of various animals. Their chemical skill 
and knowledge were undoubtedly m a much more advanced 
state, for they have left metallurgy and other results which 
are still enigmas for the most eminent of our modern chemical 
philosophers, and are far m advance of anything of the kind 
ever found in Hindustan 


They practised periodical evacuations , treated rheumatism by 
friction with crocodile’s fat , employed fumigation , were ac- 
quainted with the uses of balsam, spices and myrrh , and appear 
also to have used alum, plasters, and various ointments, m 
the latter of which white lead and verdigris were occasionally 
ingredients The last mentioned fact has been called in ques- 
tion, and is supposed to be true only of the Egyptians at a 
much later period 

The early medicine of the Hebrews, appears from the 
incidental remarks contained in the Bible, to have attem- 
pted a considerable degree of perfection Their remedial 
agents were chiefly of a hygienic nature, and consisted of 
circumcision, strict attention to diet, separation, frequent 
ablution, and the combustion of infected garments. Every 
• Christian reader must be well acquainted with the minute direc- 
tions and descriptions contained in the book of Leviticus , the 
cure of Naamans leprosy , the odoriferous confections and oint- 
ments mentioned m the 80th chapter of Exodus, as compound- 
ed « after the art of the apothecary , n the employment of 
music as a cure for melancholy , the use of antimony as a face 
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Bairn of Gilead, Frankincense, Cassia, Cinnamon, the Pome- 
granate, Dill, and it w conjectured Colocynth and Castor OiL 
In medicine and natural history the great lawgiver Moses 
not only surpassed his Egyptian masters, but possessed the 
secret of reducing gold to powder, as related in the 32nd chapter 
of Exodus — “ And he took the calf which they had made, and 
burnt it m the fire, and ground it to powder, and strawed it 
upon the water, and made the children of Israel drink of it." 
lie also sweetened the bitter waters of Marah, and has left 
a most accurate account of the various forms of leprosy 
The wisdom of Solomon has since become a proverb. 

** And God gave Solomon wisdom and understanding exceeding ranch 
and largeness of heart even as the sand that is on the sea shore 

And Solomon 9 wisdom exceeded the wisdom ol all the children of the 
East count!-} and all the wisdom of Egypt 

For he was wiser than all men ****** and lus fame was in all 
nations round about. 1 * 

And he spake three thousand proverbs and his songs were a thousand 
and five 

And he spake of trees, from the cedar tree that is in. Lebanon even 
unto the hyssop that sprrageth out of the wall he Bpake also ol beasts and 
of fowl and of creeping things and of Ashes * 

Hartwell Horne, f who appears to have consulted and collated 
almost every existing authority upon the subject, in lus section 
*' On the disease* mentioned m the Scriptures * lias the following 
passage upon the origin of medicine among the Hebrews, and 
the nature and duties of their physicians. 

“ The Jews ascribed the ongin of the healing art to God himself (Fcclue 
xxxvui 1 2 } and die Egyptians atti ibuted their invention of it to their 
God Thant or Hermes or to Osins or Isis 

A attend} at Babylon the sick when they were first attacked by a disease 
were left m the street*, for the purpose of learning from those who might 
paps them what practices or -shat medn mes bad been of a*u«tance to them 
when afflicted with similar diseases The Egvpti&ns earned their u<k into 
the temple of Serapis the Greeks earned theirs into those of Aesculapius 
In the temples of both these domes there were presci ved written lect ipts of 
the means by which various cures bad been effected With the aid ol these 

• I Kings Cap it 

A modern writer however eonnnealinc on this fkrt, bss the following remarks — 
“ Gold is so ductile that it is very difficult to grind it to powder and it is null mo* 
difficult to dissolve it in water Here is an exploit which the greatest chemists of the, 
iiinsrnT da y could not do more than perform— a sufficient proof of the scientific skill of 
Hoses, sun consequently of the Egyptians, from whom be drew bis knowledge Sot 
them seems no resson for bettering that Hoses possessed any chemical knowledge 
whatever He broke the calf m pieces, and reduced it to as small fragments os he 
(did, these be threw into water sad made the Israelites drink of that liquid We 
are save that dm gold was not dissolved m the water because gold, in a state of solo 
Sum, its one of dm most virulent of poisons, and could not, therefore have been ad 
tthnsleied to ffis Israelite* with impunity ~~£d Review VoL L f 307 

t Hone’s Introduction to dm critical study sad knowledge of dw Holy Benptores 
Vol tb. chapter n. 1 1. p. 601 so 11 
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recorded remedies, the art of healing assumed m the prog] ess outline the 
aspect of a science It assumed such a form first in Egypt and at a much 
more recent period in Greece , but it was not long before those of the 
former were surpassed m excellence by die physicians of the latter conn 
try That the Egyptians however had no little skill m medicine may 
be gathered fiom what is said in the Pentateuch respecting the marks of 
leprosy That some of the medicinal prescriptions should fail of bringing 
the expected relief is by no means Estrange since Fhnj himself mentions 
some which are far from producing the effects be ascribes to them * 
Physicians are first mentioned in Gen 1 2 Exod xxi 19 Job xrn 4 
Some acquaintance with chirurgioal operations lb implied in the nte of 
circumcision! (Gen xvu 1114) There is ample evidence that the 
Israelites had some acquaintance with the internal structure of the human 
system although it does not appear that dissections of the human body for 
medical purposes were made till as late as the time of Ptolemy J That 
physicians sometimes undertook to exercise their skill in removing diseases 
oi an internal nature is evident from the circumstance of David b playing 
upon the harp to cure the melancholy of Saul (1 Sam an 16) The art 
or healing was committed among the HebiewB as well aB among the Egjp 
tians to the priests who indeed wete obliged by a law of the state to 
take cognizance of leprosies (Lev \m 1 14 67 Deut x\i» 8 9 > 
Reference is mode to phvsician^ mho were not pnests, and to instances of 
sickness, disease healing Ac in various parts ot the scriptures 

The diseases mentioned in the sacred writings § are can- 
cers, consumption, dropsy, fevers, epilepsy, lunacy, leprosy in its 


» This is by no means confined to Phnv and the ancients— our modem systems of 
Materia Medica abound and are overloaded with remedies to which supposititious 
virtues are ascribed and contain many which are inert and usele s, or on the other 
hand positively mischievous Few cncumstauces have operated so prejudicially upon 
the advance of the therapeutical department of medicine as the lgmoiance careless 
ness and we tear occasionally the culpable and wilful mu representations which 
characterise a Urge proportion of the observations published un the actions and uses of 
medicinal agents 

+ This however con only be admitted as evidence of the lowest possible degree of 
surgical skill Circumcision and N jmpbotnmy on analogous operation still continues 
to be practised among the Copts, Egyptians tiabs, Ethiopians and other eastern na 
turns They are performed by the most ignorant and lowest order of practitioners ds 
manding a very moderate amount of knowledge and skill Bu&on, in alluding to the 
latter operation says—" A apres Niebuhr oette operation se fait vers 1 age de dix was tans 
ceremome religiense rt en y attarbant si pea d importance quoit ne la fait pnmqner 
one lorequeles femmes am font ie metier passent accideateUement dans la rue 
fHist. Nab Torn iv } They are on a level in fact with the com cutters and bone setters 
of modem Europe 

J Air atomy does not appear to have been cultivated by the Hebrews, among whom 
the contact with a dead body rendered an individual unclean even with purification for 
open days, os related in the 19th chapter of Numbers from the 11th verse and also 
afiuded to in the book of Levitioue 

• Their knowledge of PhtiiolooT was exceedingly restricted They regarded the 
Bones as important organs, and as the seat of severe diseases, and considered the 
umbilical region and epigastrium as exercising a great degree of influence over die 
health of the individual But on these and other ordinary matters connected with the 
natural sciences and arts, the Jews were left very much to their own re sou roes It never 
was the design of true Revelation to supersede the exercise ot the human faculties m 
any department of knowledge to the cultivation of which there maybe fu&y competent 
On the contrary its general intent has been to brace, invigorate and expand all die 
power* and susceptibilities of the soul, and to enoourage under due regulation, the 
application of these to every pursuit calculated to enlarge the boundaries of uaaftil 
knowledge or confer fresh benefits on the family of man. 

| Horne loo eit 
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various form*, as contagious or non-contagious — described with 
a degree of minuteness and accuracy to which it is scarcely 
possible for a modern observer to make a single addition from 
external examination alone, as may doily be seen in the streets 
of this city — elephantiasis with a species of which the patriarch 
Job is conjectured to have been afflicted , the disease of the 
Philistines, variously supposed to have been either dysentery, or 
hoemorrhoids , the disease of Saul, melancholia , the disease 
of Jehoram, King of Israel, dysentery, with ulceration and dis- 
charge of portions of intestine , the disease with which Heze- 
kiah was afflicted, said to have been either a pleurisy, or the 
plague, elephantiasis, or a qmnsey, but conjectured by moat 
to nave been fever terminating in abscess , and the hypo- 
chondmsis of Nebuchadnezzar 

We do not refer to the diseases, remedies, and other medical 
matters mentioned in the New Testament, as they are of 
much more recent date, and can scarcely be taken to have any 
connection with the antiquity of Hebrew Medicine 

Much of the learning of the ancient Israelites was probably 
derived from the Egyptians, in the frequent intercourse that 
took place m the tune of Abraham and his descendants, as well as 
during the four centuries of bondage of the successors of Jacob 
There is no donbt, however, that much more was peculiar 
to themselves, and like their faith and customs, hanued down 
from the remotest periods. 

The claims of the Chinese will not bear investigation, either 
as to the extent or antiquity of their knowledge of medicine, 
when compared with the Hebrews, the Egyptians, or the Hindus. 

There can be equally little, or possibly even less, doubt 
concerning the more modern claims of the Arabs, who have 
not ontv been proved to have had access to and quoted from the 
Charaka and ousruta, — but to have been well acquainted with 
the writings of the Greek Fathers of Medicine In fact the 
doctrines of Hippocrates and Galen were early taught in theuf 
schools, and no credit can be assigned to them of having been 
among the earliest cultivators of any of the arts and sciences. 
They oelon^ altogether to a much more recent era, and wees 
in the first instance chiefly indebted for their knowledge to the 
Hindus and Greeks. 

Although the Greeks cannot pretend to the antiquity in 
knowledge of the Hindus, the Egyptians, or the Hebrews — 
“ it u neither in Egypt, nor m India, nor m Palestine, nor 
in Rome, that the first germs of the systematic study of science 
are to be found, but in Greece alone.” 

To the Hindus and to the Egyptians the modem world 
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owes nothing of its advance in science and civilization* but 
to Greece, the cradle of learning and liberty, the debt of 
gratitude m every department of literature and art ib im- 
mense and universally acknowledged Among them none 
have derived more positive benefit, or been more firmly im- 
pressed with the sterling stamp of wisdom than Medicine 
and tlic brunches of human knowledge collaterally or imme- 
diately connected with it. "With the single exception of Chemis- 
trv, m vv hicli the credit of a high degree of cultivation and 
success, subsequently reflected in the brilliant lesearches and 
discoveries of our ov\ n tune, belongs undoubtedly to the Arabs, 
tvciy other branch of European Medicine may be traced to a 
(irci inn origin, and in many of them, the doctrines and practices 
of the old lathers oi physic are still quoted with deference, and 
athnowkdgtd with respect The dogmatism of Hippocrates 
*nd Ins successors , the protested empiricism which reigned m the 
school- from the tunc of !>erapion to the commencement of the 
Glui*tmn *1 ra, the mcthodi«m winch partially commenced with 
lhetuiaon ami continued until the Teign ot Marcus Aurelius, 
when it was firmly established by Galen, the physician and 
peripatetic , and the peripatetic dogmatis n that prevailed 
Irani Ins tunc to the penod when that strange compound of 
mountebank, quack, and philosopher Paracelsus, the cotem- 
porary ot Charles the V , appeared upon the stage, all had 
their influence upon the succeeding revolutions of medicine, — 
embracing the chemical dogmatism that ceased v\ ith the dis- 
covery of the cuculatum, by the immortal Harvev, in the reign 
of Charles I the mechanical dogmatism that obtained posses- 
sion of the schools to the period ot Boer have in the commence- 
ment of the lPth cent nr), and thenmeiged into the general 
do^mati-m with its infinite vuiictjes and oft-shooG, including the 
lc trued tmpuicisms ot Homoeopath} , Jlvdropathy, and others of 
btill more doubtful character, that still continue to occupy the 
learned, attract the vulgar, delude tlie ignorant, and mystity the 
multitude All this, however is foieign to our present purpose, 
utd we must retrace our steps liom the light of Greece to the 
obscurity ot Hindustan 

• To enable our readers to estimate correctly the value and 
extent of the addition contributed to the bistory of medicine by 
AVibc’s Com men t ary, a brief and rapid review of our previous 
knowledge of the subject, may not l>e deemed altogether unin- 
teresting or out of place 

To the fall and candid work of the learned LeCIerc, we have 
not access at present, — but if our memory be not faulty, it con- 
tains little, if an j, positive information upon the medicine of 
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the Hindus, except possibly a few incidental allusions borrowed 
from the writings of the Arabiau physician^ w ho were not 
very profoundly acquainted with the matter themselves 

The history of medicine from the time of Galen to the com- 
mensfrmcDt of the 16th centurv, bylriend, is equally silent 
Of Black's Juatorv of medicine and surgery publidud in 17fr2, 
it is sufficient to repeat the opinion entertained by a cotempora- 
neous writer, that it was — “ prolix in ancient history, meagre in 
the noddle sires, Mipcrficial in later times, and in the most 
modern completely uninformed " 

The first of the work* with which we have any acquaintance, 
that alludes directlv to the Hindus as among the earliest of the 
successful cultivators uf the healing nrt is the ‘infinitely im- 
portant and valuable’ K-sai d’une hi^toirc praginatique dc la 
Medecine, by Kurt Spruigel — a work to which we have beta 
much indebted m the p issing remarks upon Lgyptian and He- 
brew medicine 

Hie chapter upon Indian Medicine is chiefiv compiled from 
the Greek writers aud the btatements of modern travellers and 
authorities, but from having had no access to the original Sanskrit 
historians, of the existence even of most of vthnh lie appeals to 
have been unacquainted, his information is necessarily meagre, 
and m some respects not v ery correct 

Bostock, although a diligent reader and evidently acquainted 
with the writings of nearly every author of repute and trust 
connected with the origin and prugit«s of phasic, has not even 
mentioned the Hindus in his History of Mediunc, evidently re- 
garding the ftttfc information then extant as too scanty and 
&bulom to deeerv c notice 

Dr M m Hamilton is somewhat more explicit on the subject, 
and sums up his opinions in the following paragraph, which 
contains, indeed, the whole of the space devoted to the 
Hindus in his “ History of Medicine, burgery, and Anatomy, 
from the creation of the woild to the commencement of tne 
nineteenth Century " 

Notwithstanding the progn^*. which rucnt re^earr lira no lpqs than 
anew ut tradition* inform us »a wadt l>v the inhabitant* nf Huidnstaa 
at tin* most nmole p<rmdb in oifwr hrumbis of kn< wUdgi and m tho. 
abstruse w*K net of Astronomy m jrc e&peuallv thur prutku m \ in th( art 
ofhttdmg dot rotapjxar from fim endow* wliiih nt(nr am h tit history 
ormtjdtra diwuviy affords to ban < ijuitllrd that of nations in other 
i-ek)iet th Ur losb enlightened Hit ir chn f dt pttxhme in tho t ure of disease 
c< as Strabo informs vi« m a ngnl attention to diet and the external 

amdwauon of catajdaxuin aud other tupn-al remedies, Medicine appears 
to ha\c been practised t-hir fJ> if not wholly by pt rsons who were temiotl 
Sfl^aMuoT or hanmmanH who rxercMfd their calling by the *i»euul 
]«rutuaiou and under the immediate superintendence of the magistrates 
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But tliotr practice was oncmrO>ered -with many difficulties and the spirit 
of useful inquiry repressed by sanguinary mistaken and injudicious laws 
The dim losure of a substance injurious to health unaccompimied by it9 
eorresjioiidmg antidote was punished with the penalty of death and tho 
door oi improvement closed at the hazard of a halter against him who 
should dare to eater imprudently Ifie most valuable remedies were 
pmsmlu d from the apprehension of mischief arising from thcix injudicious 
u|iphi ation and tlie conragcom piactitioner who had ventured to employ 
some ot tliosi at live pre jiaiations which are in every day use among modem 
phwutius would have endangered his neck had he hem unuhlc rn point 
oui tin remedy tor their noxious effects when wielded by the hondRof 
malic i of ignorance or oi presumption The mcro txi Mice of Midi a, 
htw Kiittu untlv mark" the low, chl> of medical know hdge among the people 
w hn frame d it Min « it prt suppose s the foot uiu onfirnu l hy any experience 
of even poison Jniung its approjinate and specific auudot a e\ti\ disease 
w as IkjIu a i d down almost to the present day to po&st-ss its specific and 
jk uilinr ri uiedv 

1 lie eminent and excellent Missionary, William Ward, of 
Scrampore, m his view of the ‘ History, Literature, and Mytho- 
logy of tlic Hindus,’ a work containing much viluable infor- 
mation, has devoted a section to the medical Shastras He ap- 
pears to coincide, with a little qualification, in the opinion of »ir 
Wm. Jonea that Eastern ** physios a mere empirical history of 
diseases and remedies, * and gives a brief abstract of some of the 
Hindu notions concerning fever, dvsentery, and other internal 
diseases, with an enumeration of the medical Bhastras still 
extant The amount of information accumulated by him is 
scantv, imperfect and not obtained from the moat ancient or, 
purest sources. 1 he question of its probable antiquity is left 
untouched, and the impression produced by the perusal of the 
chapter, is certainlv unfavorable to the science, information 
and method really possessed by the Hindu Physicians of a re- 
mote date 

In the “Tracts, Historic il and Statistical on India, pub- 
lished in a handsome, illustrated 4to volume in 1814, by Dr 
Hcyne, ot the Madras medical department, are portions of a 
tranel ition ot some Hindu works on medicine The author sets 
out by stating, that “ it is common m India to hear the native 
physici ui* represented by some Europeans as a set oi ignorant 
tfhc its, and extolled by others as miracles of knowledge and wis- 
* doin The fact, however, is, that the great body of medical 
men in India consists of illiterate pretenders to kmoivledge, few 
being entitled to be considered as possessors of real knowledge 
Most of them are quacks, possessors and vendors of nostrums 
The medical works of the Hindus are neither to be regarded 
as miraculous productions of wisdom, nor as depositories of 
nonsense Their practical principles, as far as I can judge, are 
very similar to our own, even their theories may be reconciled 
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with oars, if we make allowance for their ignoranoe of ana- 
tomy, and the imperfections of their physiological speculations ” 

He furnishes a long and interesting list of medicinal plants 
most in use, with their Sanskrit, Telinga, and Lranean names, 
to which are appended a few directions for keeping, gathering 
compounding, and administering them. Some of these injunc- 
tions are simple and sensible, others ridiculous and childish 
1 he middle of every medicine room was furnished with a sacred 
spot, consecrated by a mystical sign so 
very masonic m its form, that wo are 
tempted to transfer it to our pages for 
the benefit of those among our readers, 
who may delight in researches upon 
symbols and signs, and have a firm belief 
m the antiquity and eastern origin of the 
mysteries of the masonic brotherhood 

This is followed by an abstract of an Induin treatise on 
medicine, containing-— advice to physicians , a curious chapter 
on the pulse — Chinese in its childishness and prolixity, with 
an occasional glimmer of sense and correctness, — remarks on 
the diagnosis of the three principal diseases produced by 
H adum, Pithm, and Cheshtm, or wind, bile, and shine, with 
a detail of the numerous diseases that result from these causes 
— a catalogue of nonsense and a medley of maladies strangely 
, incongruous in their nature and relations. This is succeeded by 
remarks on the general causes of diseases , a section on diet , 
one on fever , another upon an unknown disorder termed Sanity, 
which seems to be a jumbling together of many of the worst 
symptoms of several diseases. The subject of prognosis meets 
with a due degree of attention, and a general Bununary of the 
whole concludes with the following curt and pithy sentences — 

44 TLab .have I finished the translation of tins mint < xtruordmarv treatise 
and I dare say my readers are by this turn- a* fatigued n* J urn nivsetf 
It may be eoawdered as a smuwarv of all the medical knowledge of the 
Hindus We see their absolute ignorance of anatomy ami every thuig 
eormwtfld with the functions of the human Uod> that their sjbtcrn is 
entm Ijr cinmencal slid connected with their religious opinions and the 
long fasts to whith they subjort Uiinr patiout* are nroWbly by far the mof* 
eftf acinus of their remedies. J had originally added long notes upon this * 
htth treatise exhibiting Uie various opinions of other medical writers upon 
th< subject discussed in the text, hut upon farther redrruon I have been 
induced to withdraw them conceiving that the treatise itself exhibited a 
Inudjut l of absurdity sufficient to satisfy the most voracious guests while 
OitfrrpMt news of the same ridiculous opinions could not serve to add to 
»be information of the most inquisitive reader " 

Dr Whitelaw Amalie, in hie excellent and detailed work on 
the Materia Mod tea of Indi*, — to which we ahull probably 
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have occasion to refer again, when remarking upon the section 
of Dr W iae*8 commentary devoted to this department — lias, 
in hie preliminary observations, recorded a few remarks upon the 
subject of the probable antiquity of the medicine of the Hin- 
dus, and of its present claims to consideration, more especially 
asicnown and practised in Southern India lie has also pub- 
lished a list of Hindu and Mahommedan works on various de- 
partments of physic He does not profess, however, to be 
learned in Eastern lore, and has evidently obtained the greater 
part of his information at second hand, from * Tamul and 
Tclingu practitioners who were most probably themselves 
unacquainted with the original bansknt v^orks,’ of which, ac- 
cording to Heyne, the translations into the dialects of Southern 
India, arc full of errors from the translators having been fre- 
quently unequal to their task 

The transactions of the Asiatic Society of Bengal are com- 
paratively poor in tlie matter of con tn but ions to our knowledge 
of Hindu Medicine, containing m eighteen parts or volumes 
scarcely as many separate papers on the subject, and of these 
not one that can lay claim to any degree of learning or re- 
search. In the first, a paper by Goverdhan Caul, on the 
Literature of the Hindus, their medical writings are dis- 
missed m about a dozen lines of very general remarks. 

The second is the well known passage from the last anniver- 
sary dissertation of the emiuent and learned President of the 
Society, delivered in February, 1794, which as embodying the 
views of that gifted and discriminating scholar,, we have no 
hesitation in quoting for the information of those who have 
not access to the Asiatic UesearcheB — the early volumes of 
winch are gradually becoming rare and scarce— or who may not 
be in possession of Lord Teignmouth’s edition of the works 
of Sir Wm Jones — 

% I liaie no evidtnee that in anv language of Asia, there exi-te one 
original treatise on imdnino considered as science physic indeed 
apj« w tliPM ttgnMis to hare bicn from time immemorial us ne see it 
practised at tins da j b> Hindus and Must Imuus a mere emptmal history 
ui diseases and runodies useful I admit in a In^h degree and worthy of 
ftttentne examination hut wholly ton igu to the subject before us Though 
•the AtoIh turnover ham ehn tty follow* d the Irakis in this branch of know 
ledge and have themselves l*M.n impliutii followed by other Mohammedan 
writers yet (not to uuntion the Omicec of whose medical works lean 
at present ea> notlung with eoufidenue) we still have access to a number 
of Sanscrit hooks on the old Indian practice of phi sic from which if the 
Hindus had a theoretical system wt might easdv ooltoet it The Ajfuneda 
supposed to bo the work of a eelostml physu tan is almost entirely lost 
uniortunaUly pci haps, for the curious European but liappily for the 
patient Hindu since a repealed wieuue urculuxlua improvement from ov. 
pencil oe to which that of modicinc ought above all others, U> bo left 
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perpetually own hot I have myself met with curious fragments of that 
primeval work and. in the I edit itself 1 found with astonishment an 
entire Ipanvihad on tin internal parts of the human body with an 
enumeration of nerve*, reins and artoriis a description of tiie heart, 
spleen and liv er and various disquisitions on the formation and grdwth 
of tho foetus From the laws, indeed of Mani which have lately apjieared 
in our own language we may perceive that tho ancient Hindus were fend 
of reasoning in their wav on the invstenes of annual generation and on 
the comparative influence of tiie sexes m tlie production of perfect off 
spring and we may collect from the authorities adduced m tin learned* 
Lssav on Egypt and tiie Ai le that their plivranlogical disputes led to 
violent sclusras in religion and e> rn to bloody wars. On the whole wo 
cannot expect to fecqum mam valuable truth-* from au examination of 
eastern books on the science oJ* nndicmo but txanune Ihtm we must if 
we wish to eomiilete tiie hutorv of uuivetMil phjlcwnph) and to supply 
the scholars of r uroj*t with authentic mat* rials lor an account of tho 
opinions anciently formed on tins head by the philosophers of Asia, lo 
know indeed with certainly that so mtuh anil no niori tan he known on 
any branch of scienet would in itself la \tn ummriiiut and usttul 
knowledge if it had no other effect than to rlu t k the Vomidli cuno'-ity 
of mankind, and to fix them in the straight path of attHinubh scirint 
especially ot such as relates to their duties and may conduce to tliiir 
happiness.” 

The remaining papers are mere monographs upon various 
topics of interest connected with the practice ot medicine m 
this country, and afford no information respecting its indigenous 
history, antiquity, doctrines, or authonties. 

The “ Transactions of the Calcutta Medical and Physical 
Society,” a rich repository of valuable practical facts and 
opinions respecting the topography, diseases— endemic and 
epidemic — and some of the indigenous remedies of India, 
together with details of the most appropriate means of mana- 
ging various tropical maladies, are singularly and unaccountably 
deficient m the investigation of the medical literature of the 
Hindus. 

With the exception of two or three contributions of no great 
importance from the pen of Professor W ilson, the only re- 
ference to the subject that a cursory examination has ena- 
bled us to fall in with, is the following extract from the preface 
to the 1st volume of the Transactions, published in 1825 — 

The history of medicine is of uu>re inti rest than utility Unease to *y j 
be olli Yiated or subdued without a knowled*,! of tho**- stages by which tho 
fJnll tiiat has been euaessfullv tMrtird is brought within tin n arh of its 
iHMsweMor Neither ran it be expefled that the luipeifoct Hiitiui of diu 
% lt dM or Haktm* of India shall otter any matnii Im h swum to their bettor 
educated brethren of Lurope still to hi* ml and cultivated uitndb the 
and condition of snrnc* in all agra and m all dimes must Ihj 
olgeeto of interest and they will gladly welcome the light that may tw 
thro* ii upon the past or present existence of i Inental medium l»y uifomm 
turn gathered from authentic sources or derived from actual observation 
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The Instory of Mahommedan piedicine comprising the most flourishing 
periods of tiie school^ of Bagdad and Cordova has already heen fully eluci 
dated but it stops with the decline of the power of the Caliphs a long sub- 
sequent period w therefore enveloped in obscurity m tins branch of enqrniy 
and the medical history of the Hindus is hitherto an utter blank In these 
respects tberclore there is ample scope tor investigation novel at least, 
auiiiitcrt btuig and perhaps not whollv imuritructive which may be prose 
cutod with e\try advantage m tlic country in which we at present sojourn * 

This is a matter much to be regretted when we consider 
the number of able and eminent Oriental scholars of which 
the Medical Department could boast, prior to the compara- 
tively recent existence in ita ranks of probably one of the 
most profound and learned of them all, Horace Hay man Wil- 
son, who, with a solitary exception, has contributed more to our 
knowledge of Hindu Aledicine than any other authority prior 
to the appearance of the commentary now under review 

The paper of the 1 ite lamented pains-tnking traveller and 
antiquary Csoma de Koro*< published in the Journal of the Asiatic 
{society of Bengal m 183o, exhibits a brief abstract of certain 
portions of one of the Hindu medical shastras which appears 
to hate been translated into the Tibetan tongue it is an in- 
teresting fragment, but gives no detailed or connected view of 
the subject 

The most minute and intrinsically valuable of all the various 
sketches with which we are acquainted, is undoubtedly the 
“ Essay upon the antiquity of Hindu medicine,” already noticed, 
of Dr Hoyle, who now occupies an important practical chair 
at the King's College of London, and has recently produced 
a systematic treatise upon the department ot medicine which 
he is employed to teach It is chiefly valuable on account of 
the careful industry and logical acumen with which the various 
steps of the difficult enquiry are successively conducted, and of 
probably all the then known authorities having been consulted 
and collated 

“ The chapter on Hindu Medicine in Elphinstone’s History of 
India is brief and chiefly taken from the essay of Koy le, the 
work of Waid, and a paper by Mr Coates in the Transactions 
yf the Literary Society ot Bombay, which we have been unable 
t to consult The following extract embodies the whole of the 
information which he has afforded upon the subject — 

flieir acquaintance with medicines seems to have been very extensive 
We are not surprised at tkeir knowledge of simples, in which they gave early 
lee sons to * urope and more recently taught us the benefit of smoking- 
datura in asthma, and the use of cowitUi against worms their oheuncal 
skill is a fact more striking and more uuexpected, 

• Medical and Physical Transactions, Voi lp.iv Preface 
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They knew how to prepare sulphuric and mfcno aoid and muriatic acid 
the oxide of oopper iron lead (of which they had both the red oxide and 
litharge) tin apd zinc the sulpburet of iron copper mercury antimony 
and arsenic the sulphate of copper zinc and iron and carbonates of 
lead and iron Their modes of preparing those substances, seem in some 
instances, if not m all, to hare been peculiar to themselves. 

Their use of these medicines seems to have been very bold. They vmre 
the first nation who employed minerals internally and they not only gave 
mercury in that manner but arsenic and araemous acid which were reme- 
dies m intermittent*. They have long used cmnahaz for fumigations*. by 
which they produce a speedy and safe sahvatoon. 

Their edrgerj is aa remarkable aa their medicine, especially when we 
reecfifeotthm ignorance cl anatomy They cut tor the stone couched lor 
the cataract, and extracted the fuctua from the womb and m their early 
works enumerate no less than 1J7 sorts of surgical instruments Hut their 
instruments were probably always rude At present they are so much so, 
that, though very successful in cataract, their operations for the stone are 
often fatal- 

They have long practised inoculation but stall many lives were lost 
from u ma T) pox, until tho introduction of vaccination 

The Hindu physicians ore atuutive to tlie pubc and to tho state of the 
skin, of the tongue eyes, &c and to tlie nature of the ev anmtiona and they 
are aaid to form correct prognostics from the observation of the symptoms. 
But their practice is all empirical their theory only tending to mislead ilum 
Ii or are they always judicious in then treatment in fours, tor instance 
they shut up the patient in a room artificially heated and dtpnve him not 
oid v of food, but annk 

They call m astrology and magic to the aid of their medicine applvuig 
their remedies at appropriate situations of tho planets, and often aoooin 
ponying them with mystical verses and charms 

i Many of thebe defect', probablv belonged to the art in its best davs, but 
the science has no doubt declined , thnnnite can conduct their preparations 
successfully without having the least knowledge of the principles by which 
the desired changes are ejected plivtuiams follow the practice of tbcur 
instructors without inquiry and surgery ho far neglected that blooding 
is left to the barber bone-setting to the herdsman and every man in ready to 
administer a blister which is don* with the juice oi the euphorbiuw, and 
still oftener with the actual cautery "* 

We shall now proceed to examine and analyse briefly the 
commentary which forms the text of our remarks, and endeavour, 
to investigate the claims that it affords from internal evidence, 
of the nature and extent of the practical and theoretical know- 
ledge possessed by the Brahmamcal sect of medical philoso- 
phers, * 

Dr Wise’s work is divided into five books , the first treating 4 
of the History of Medicine , the second being devoted to the 
subject of Anatomy and Physiology , the third containing the 
department of Therapeutics , the fourth that of the Practice of 
Physic, and the last that of Midwifery, and the diseases of wo- 
men and children. This is a convenient and aunple arrangement 
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of the subject, and embodies in a condensed form a vast mass 
of matter, of which we can only hope m the space allotted to ua, 
to present our readers ■with a brief review of the most promi- 
nent and sahent points of interest 
The first chapter contains, as might be expected, the Hindu 
notions of the origin and history of medicine, and belongs so 
exclusively to the regions of fable and fiction as to be deserv- 
ing of little notice and less credit Most nations in the early 
stages of their existence, have attributed all remarkable ana 
incomprehensible occurrences to tbe influence of the deities 
worshipped iu the forms of their various superstitious and idola- 
tries, so that diseases and a multitude of natural phenomena 
have been ascribed by them to supernatural agency * The 
Hindu Mythology out-herods all others in absurdity and extra- 
vagance, and in this particular is in no way inferior to the 
legends and traditions of the most uncivilized of savages. The 
four immortal Vedas are stated to have been produced in the 
first or golden age ** during which mankind remained pros- 
perous, virtuous, happy, and free from disease.” Disease, 
misery, the shortening of life, and their attendant woes, ap- 
peared in the Treta Yoga, or seoond agef when " a third of man- 
kind were reprobate ” In the third age, half of the human race 
were depraved , and the climax of corruption characterises the 
present or Kali Yuga. Brahma, from sheer benevolence and 
compassion for a fallen race, produced the TJpavSdas, of 
which the Ayur-v&U, already noticed, is regarded as the 
sacred medical record of the Hindus, besides neing of the 
highest antiquity and authority The Shastras ascribe 
the production of this veda to Shiva. A fragment only of the 
lac of slokae of which it originally consisted, has survived the 


* “ Morbos mo id sun deorum muDortalioin relates, et db n«fem opem pom 
ftdiUm — Cebw. 

• + How unfavorably does the Hindu myat toy and prolixity contrast with the simple, 
dear and forcible exp osition of the aama aokyeet contained ra Horne b work 

" Tbe diseases to wbich the human frame is subject would naturally lead one to 
try to diarist* or remove them hence sprang the art or msdicisx In the early agm 
of die world, indeed, there oonld not be much occasion for an art which is now so 
Meeuuy to the health and happineai of mankind. The simplicity of their mannas, 
ue plainness of their diet, their temperance in meat and drink, and their active life, 

* (being generally occupied in the field and in rural affairs,) would naturally tend to 
strengthen Aw body and to afford a greater share of health than what we now ezyoy 
So long as our first parents oantmned m that Mate of righteousness m which they were 
created, there was a tree emphatically termed the tree of life, the fruit of which was 
divinely appointed lor the preservation of health , but, after the fall bemg expelled from 
Eden, and, eonseunantly banished for ever from that tree, they became liable to various 
diseases, which, doubtless, they would endeavour to remove, or to mitigate in various 
ways. From the longen^r of tbs Prtriareha, it is evident that- diseases wereaotvwy 
frequent in tbe early ages of tbe w-oiid, and they seem to have eiyoyed a tafidtsAy 
v^ou. old Ige^exoept that tbe eyes became dim and die sight feeble —Horns, Of 

» 1 
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ravages of tune The medical ahastros appear to have been 
very numerous, and of them the works of Charaka and Snsrnta 
are held m the highest repute for a bnef summary of their 
contents, we must refer the canons to the oommentaiy 

The second chapter is devoted to the discussion of the rank 
of practitioners and duties of teachers. It commences with«the 
fabulous birth of the first of the Vsidya or medical caste, from 
whom the hereditary physicians of the present time are de- 
scended, and declares that “ Brahmans learn the medical 
shastras for their advantage , Khetnyas for the benefit of their 
health, and Vmidyas for their subsistence." Other castes may 
study medicine, “ when they are learned, honest, and men of 
good descent” 

The old race of professors appear to have been peripatetic 
practitioners, who wandered from place to place in search of 
knowledge, general and professional, attended by their tram of 
pupils, lectured in the open air, and taught by means of pre- 
lections which were carefully noted by their scholars. 

The present generation of Vaidyas take a few house pupils 
whom they educate either with or without reward, the gra- 
tuitous being the moat honorable course of instruction, “ pro- 
curing renown in this world, and the highest benefits in a future 
state ” m some instances, however, they ore pensioners of the 
wealthy 

The qualifications of a good teacher are such as might find a place 
m the most unexceptionable code of modem medical ethics — 


** A good teacher is like rain felling upon the germinating seed and 
should posaeaa the following qualifications — A perfect knowledge of 
the Shastras, joined to extensive practical knowledge and skill. He should 
be kind end humble to every one ; he should hare no defect* of body and 
should always be ready to expose the good rather than the bad qualities of 
others, he should be dean and neat in his person, and possess and exhibit 
to hu pupils an kind* of medicines and instruments. He should always be 
increasing hu knowledge of books and should neither be angry at the 
improprieties of others, nor fatigued by their importunities. He should b« 
land and considerate to his pupils and be able to explain the most compli- 
cated statement* in die simplest and moat perspicuous language. Such a 
person as this, who instructs a pupil, when of good parentage, is like the 
seasonable cloud and raw upon the corn field, which qtuekJy matures Us 
valuable produce/** t 

Bod teachers are denounced, and the close of physicians' 
generally on painted m very favourable colors, os being often 
more learned and less proud than the Brahmans, os well os 
usually poets, graaun&nans, rhetorician*, and moralist*, and 
esteemed os the most virtuous and amiable of the Hindus. 


Wise, Op. dtp 12. 
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Although not occupying the came elevated portion as the 
medical hierarchy of Egypt and Israel, the Hindu physician 
held a respectable and useful office, and was generally esteemed 
in proportion to his individual deserts. The Hmdus appear in 
fact to have been fully aware, that “ an enlightened physician 
and* skilful surgeon, are in the daily habit of administering 
to their fellow-men more real and unquestionable good, than 
is communicated, or communicable by any other class of human 
beings.” 

With some few exceptions, however, the modem race of 
Vaidyas do not appear to be so learned, or so much looked up 
to as their predecessors were, and we doubt much whether the 
Hmdus of our own time are of opinion, that 

A wise pbyikian skill d our wound* to heal. 

Is more than armies to the public weaL" 

The estimation in which the professors of medicine were 
held by the ancient Greeks is well known to every classical 
student, from the divine honors paid to iEaculapiua and the 
history of his sons Podalinus and Machaon, down to the 
celebrated saying of Cicero, “ Neqae emm ulli ah& re 
homines propius ad deoa accedunt, quam aalutem hoimnjbus 
dando” 

The duties and character of pupils are laid down with a con- 
siderable degree of minuteness, and not a little attention to 
the superstitions observances which disfigure the Hindu sys- 
tems of education. He is to commence ms studies on a lucky 
day, not to cut hia beard or nails during the prosecution of 
his professional acquirements, not to read the medical ahaatraa 
u on unlucky days, or when the sun is obscured by clouds , on 
the first two days of a new moon , when it thunders , at unsea- 
sonable times , at the morning dawn or the evening twilight. 
He must not study on holidays, on the day on which he meets 
/a corpse, on which the governor of the province is sick, when 
fighting occurs, or when war approaches.” “ When at his lesson 
care must be taken not to allow any one to pass between the 
pupil and teacher, as it will interrupt the supposed passage of 
good qualities from the latter to the former " “If the student 
seek for long life, he should eat with his face to the east , if 
for exalted fame, to the south, if for prosperity, to the west, 
if for truth and its reward, to the north.”— (Manu, p 28, 
cap 2, 62 J 

As a set-off against these absurdities, he is strictly enjoin- 
ed the practice of industry, perseverance, sobriety, chastity, 
humility, and most of the other qualities that tend to produce 
a good scholar and a learned man. 
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The chapter upon the duties of the physician, of his atten- 
dants, and of the patient, exhibits a ludicrous admixture of 
troth and error, light and darkness, sobriety and extravagance, 
sound practical wisdom and 4 empty puerilities. The person, cha- 
racter, acquirements, and observances of the practitioner are 
minutely detailed, and occasionally with a remarkable degree 
of truth and acuteness, as in the following description of an 
ignorant phyauaan — 

* Without nidi a knowledge of hooka be will be confused like a eolSier 
afaud m the time of action will be a great turner, and should be capitally 
pun ashed by the Bajeh. Oa the other hand, a want of practical knowledge 
will impede his advancement, and his states will be bewildered when called 
on to treat acute diseases Such a physician will not be esteemed by the 
great, as be cannot practice with euccesa when only instructed in half hie 
duty Such a person is the murderer of his species, and the medicines 
prescribed by turn may be compared to poison or lightning — such ignorance 
prev en ts all the good effects of remedies As the two wheels of a cfaanot 
or the two wmga of a bird assist m their progress, so will the know- 
ledge of the shastras and of practice lead the physician to proceed with 
safety and success m the treatment of the diseased, but should the 
physician want either of these eesential qualifications, his progress will 
be impeded, as one wing or me wheel wiQ impede the progress of the bird 
or the chariot. 


Such persons flatter the patient’s friends are diligent, take reduced fees, 
are hesitating and doubtful in performing difficult operation!, and pretend 
that then- baa success » caused by the bad attendants, &c 

8b0 acme patients will be saved under the can of each a physunsn, 
aa a worm m destroying the sacred shastras will sometime* leave in its 
demadatwna, the wise representations of some of the sacred letters 
A bad phyucnn may cure one patient, by which he endeavour* to esta- 
blish has fame, without considering the thousands he has killed , eneh a 
person u like a boet m a storm without a pilot, or a bhnd man m the perform- 
jutcanf aqv work- end ta to be looked ipon as the aqpel of death.” 


A quaint old writer has somewhere denominated medicine 
a “ meditation upon death,” and a more recent authority 
ha* defined it to be " the art of amusing the patient, while 
nature cores the disease” The Hindus knew better, and 
declared that in skilful hands “ medicine becomes like the 
water of immortality (Amnia),* Their characteristics of a 
good physician embody almost every human and divine per- 
fection, ** each ae,” says the Commentator, “ is rarely to be found 
even in heaven ” Among other professional distinctions he # 
should “ carry an umbrella and stick m hu hand,” rather r 
remote and respectable origin for the gold-headed cane, so 
well known in Europe during the last century The indica- 
tion*. which are supposed to qualify for success and eminence, 
are, ** an agreeable voice, a small tongue, eye* and xw»e 
straight, with thin bps, short teeth which do not expose the 
gums, and thick hair which retains its vigour.” This may 
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be contrasted with, the more modern qualities considered neces- 
sary for a oomplete surgeon, « the eye of an eagle, the heart of 
a lion, and the hand of a lady* 

Among the observances enjoined are many of the most 
childish and absurd nature, with an enumeration of good and 
bad omens of whiob not a few are embodied in the popular su- 
perstitions of the middle ages, and still continue cunrent among 
the ignorant and credulous of our own times. The subject of 
fees is not forgotten, and as usual the Brahmam derive the chief 
benefit of the physician’s gratuitous labours. Thera is much 
more concerning these matters contained in the Commentary 
which will repay the trouble of perusal, and quite enough to 
prove that the medical ethics of the Hindus, m spite of their 
numerous oonoeits and crudities, were by no means of a low 
and contemptible order, and occasionally exhibit evidences of 
sound reasoning and practical good sense quite as applicable to 
the practice of the profession at the present day, as they were at 
the time of their production 

The second book plunges * m mediae res,’ and introduces 
us to the Anatomy and Physiology of the Hindus. They re- 
garded the body as a species of Microcosm with divisions 
corresponding to those of the globe, possessing its mountains, 
its fngid, temperate, and tomd regions, with its oceans and 
fluids under astral influence, all composed of the five elements 
which form the body corporate of our planet, via. earth, water 
air, fire, and ether Each of these communicates its special 
influence to the structure in which it preponderates, and after 
digestion, by an inherent property, joins its fellow in the 
frame Skin, vessels, bone, hair, and flesh are conjectured to 
be chiefly compounded of earth , tbe excretions, some of the 
secreted matters, blood, and phlegm, of water , hunger, thirst, 
and insensibility are attributed to fire , movement, conscience, 
termination of a work, and retaining happiness fall to the lot 
•of air , while desire, revenge, stupidity, fear, and shame ema- 
nate from ether, all connected with an active or warm, and 
a passive or cold principle, which are increased and strengthen- 
ed by the rays of tbe sun and moon To all living bodies 
thus compounded, the element producing life or action is 
superadded 

This sol-lunar and elemental theory, the offspring of fancy 
and imagination, is not a whit inferior m absurdity to the 
doctrines taught and maintained by the most profound and 
eminent of the philosophers of ancient Greece, nor was any 
substantial advance made in the matter, until chemistry had 
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descended from its golden dreams* to the level of common 
sense, and by increasing the number of true elements, diminish- 
ed the amount of error pervading all the older theories concerning 
the composition of noth inorganic and orgamo bodies — the 
latter department of die interesting and wonderful science 
which baa nearly revolutionized the face of nature and exercised 
the most extraordinary influence upon the arts, sciences, and ci- 
vilization of the universe, being still comparatively in its infancy 

The subjects of generation and the growth of the body 
which are not only unstated for discussion in our pages, but 
are of the same fanciful and incomprehensible character as the 
wildest flights of imagination of the alchemists or the most 
unmeaning mysteries of their peculiar jargon, are next de- 
tailed, and those who are curious in the matter, will find abun- 
dant means for its gratification in the pages of the commentary, 
and in the learned work of Professor Webb, entitled f ‘ Patho- 
Jogia Indica,” to which we hope hereafter to have a more 
fitting opportunity of referring, in connection with the origin 
and progress of the Medical College of Bengal, of which 
Institution that gentleman is by no means the least distinguish- 
ed ornament 

The physiology of the Hindus is of an extremely imper- 
fect character, as might have been expected, and consists 
chiefly of crude speculation and absurd hypotheses of which 
the following account of the important process of digestion 
is an adequate and striking example. 

* Six varieties of the digested part of food or chyle are known When 
the food is astringent, soar moist, Ac. the chyle will become of the 
Barns' nature. When digestion is accomplished, the respective elements 
mute with those which had entered into the formation of the body 
the earth unites with the earth, the water with water Ac and they acting 
on the inherent qualities of each of the five elements mix and increase 
those in the body smell is the property of earth, with that of the body 
taste with water touch with air and noise with ether (akasa) The juice 
thus separated from its impurities is called chyle (rasa) which nourishes, 
strengthens, and gives color to the body 

Some imagine twenty-four hours, others six days, and a third 
set a month to be necessary for the complete performance of 
the function of aflBimilatxm I 

The strength or vital principle (oja or tef)u supposed to be 
situated in the centre of the cheat, and to be the result 
of M a mixture of the pure fluid, in the same manner as a bee 
sucks the juice from different flowers, and produces honey” 

• Chemistry «m doflaad by Suidm, who lived in the tedh century and poUhAsd a 
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The stomach again is compared to “ a cooking pot containing war 
ter and food, which is boiled by the heat of the bile beneath it H 

Under the head of structural anatomy, it appears that the 
body consists of humours, and essential parts with their appen- 
dages. The humours are air (v&yu), bile (pitta), and phlegm 
(kafo), the three pillars or supports of the system. " As the 
moon sheds moisture, and abstracts the sun’s rays, which dry 
up and bestow energy upon the earth, and the air moves from 
place to place, so phlegm bestows moisture, bile withdraws 
it by its heat, and air wafts it about m the microcosm or 
animal body,” say the Hindu physicians, to which the learned 
Commentator appends the following note — 

This ingenious theory which has been so frequently renewed and was 
for so many ages universally believed, seems to have been derived from the 
Hindus from whom it was adopted by the Egyptian and Grecian priesthood 
It 18 defective however in excluding the blood which notwithstanding has 
been stated as one of the fundamental parts of the body ” 

We are not altogether prepared to coincide in this view, 
and incline rather to the opinion expressed by Sir Wm. Jones 
in regard to the identity between the divisions of the zodiac 
in the Astronomy of India and of Greece, viz that both re- 
ceived it from an older nation, * from whom the Greeks and 
the Hindus, as their similarity in language and religion fully 
evinces, had a common descent * 

The humours are described in detail, and with an occasional 
gleam of sense m the general gloom pervading the theories re- 
garding them. Among other points of interest, it is said, that 
“ the pure part of digested food is of a milky color, and is 
conveyed to the heart by means of the domomc vessels, where 
it is mixed with the blood. Charaka calls these vessels the chyle 
carrying vessels (rasyam).’* Are we to behove from this 
that the Hindu Physiologists were acquainted with the ex- 
istence of the lacteals, as well as of the thoracic duct ? The 
insistence of the latter may possibly have been known to them, 
^butwe doubt much whether any satisfactory evidence con- 
cerning their knowledge of the former can be adduced. Has 
Charaka given any account of the vessels such as would at 
dtnce enable ua to determine the point ? Upon thiB, and many 
'similar topics, Dr Wise’s commentary does not furnish us with 
the exact kind of information that would have been most satis- 
factory and desirable — viz detailed translations of the passages 
relating to them oontained in the works from which the 
abstracts of their opinions have been derived. Should the 
commentary ever come to a second edition, and we regard it 
as tar too valuable a contribution to the history of medicine 
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to disappear from the list of permanent authorities upon the 
subject, we trust that the author wiU supply this important 
destdenrtum, either in the form of notes, or incorporated in the 
text sa such manner as to be easily distinguished from it 

The essential parts or the supporters of the body consist of 
“ the hard and soft parts, and fluids,” seven in number, earn- 
prising “ chyle, blood, flesh, fat, bone, marrow, and semen” — all 
of which attracted the attention of Hindu physiologists, and 
were described by them with a considerable degree of In* 
gemuty Some of their qualities were aa correctly ascertained 
as could have, under any circumstances, been accomplished 
without the aid of modern science and means of investigation , 
while, as usual, the fanciful and speculative predominated over 
the sober and rational m the theories concerning their pro- 
duction and uses. 

The Sanskrit authors enumerated 300 as the number of 
bones belonging to the body, which Dr Wise seems to regard 
as the true number according to modem anatomists — and 
among them we are surprised to And him place the cartilages 
of the larynx and trachea, of the external ear, and of the ribs, 
&o. Surely there must be some error in this, for we are not 
aware of vie existence of any modern anatomical authority 
by whom bones and cartilages are regarded as identical struc- 
tures, and classed accordingly That the one map pass into 
the other, and that bones are originally of a cartilaginous struc- 
ture in winch osseous matter is subsequently deposited is well 
known, but unless the trachea and costal cartilages become 
ossified from age or disease, they can scarcely be considered 
as belonging to the osseous system properly so called 

The excretions are regarded as the impurities of the seven es- 
sential parts, and their nature was by no means correctly known 
or understood. Among them, for example, is placed the milk, 
which u certainly not an effete matter, nor is Vie blood, which 
according to Btanu, was ranked among the twelve impurities 
of the frame. 

Joints were divided into the movable and immovable, and 
among them were classed the teeth, sockets of the teeth, and 
the “ connection of vessels with the heart and organ of thirst,* 
eighteen in number,” showing that with some truth, much 
error and invention were mixed. They counted eight varieties 
comprising m ell 210 touts. 

The ligaments, with which the nerves are confounded, con- 
sisted of four varieties, and were no less than 900 m number, 
concerning which, beyond a bare enumeration, the commentary 
supplies ns with no information. 
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The muscles are supposed to serve the purpose of covering, 
strengthening, an <} retaining in their places vessels, tendons 
bones, and joints, and mount up to five hundred in the male, 
and five hundred and twenty m the female Concerning the 
action of muscles nothing is said, and we suppose, therefore, 
that nothing was known 

The Hindu notions concerning the vascular system were of 
the most fantastic nature, and evidently more the result of 
fariCy than of actual observation They considered the umbili- 
cus as the origin of all the vessels, and the principal seat of 
life (prta) the vessels themselves were regarded as conduits 
of blood, bile, air, and phlegm, and consisted of forty principal 
trunks, ten for each, subdivided into 175 branches, making in 
all 700 branches. With the exception of a few correct ideas con- 
cerning the blood, their knowledge was of the most superficial 
and incorrect nature. The arteries were regarded as air vessels, 
doubtless from being found empty after death, sJthough we 
do not find the fact mentioned 

The sections concerning the canals, cellular tissue, fascia, 
receptacles, and orifices of the body, contain little that is strik- 
ing or valuable, yet they serve to evince the care and diligence 
with which the study of Anatomy must have been pursued. 

The ekm was divided into seven layers which were likened 
to the pellicle formed on the surface of milk when boiled, and 
were evidently produced by the manner of dissecting macerated 
bodies with brushes made of reeds or bamboo bark. 

The subject of dissection is one of so much interest m the 
history of medicine, and of such vital importance in its proper 
pursuit and practice, that we are tempted to quote the whole of 
the short section regarding it — 

* All the Huh is are said to have recommended the dissection of the 
human body as proper and necessary Manu die great legislator, and the 
one most respected by the Hindu sages says (86) * one who has touched a 
ftnpee u made pure by bathing " and again (77) should a Brahman 
touch a fresh human bone he u pnnfied by bathing and if it be dry by 
stroking a Cow or by looking at the sun, having sprinkled his mouth duly 
with water " 

•Charaka, one of the Mums and Physicians, says that a practitioner should 
know all the parte of the body, both external ana interned, and their rela 
lave positions with regard to each other Without such knowledge he can 
not be a proper practitioner 

Susruta, a Biahi of the highest rank ears that a Jogi (a holy man) should 
dissect, m order that he may know the different parts of the human body 
and a surgeon and physician should not only know the external appear- 
ances, but internal structure of the body in order to posseaaan intimate 
knowledge of the diseases to whioh it is liable, and to perform surgical ope- 
rations eo as to avoid the vital parts. It is by co mbinin g a knowledge of 
books with practical dissection, that the practitioner will alone attain an 
intimate knowledge of the subject of his profession 
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The body which us to be examined by dma oti on should be that of a person 
who had neither been destroyed by poison, nor bad died of a long Queue, 
aa the stro a tnr e of the body will be altered by the deleterious substance 
taken, or destroyed by the savages of disease In like manner the person, 
should not hare been toy old, and all die members should be in a perfect 
state. 

When a proper body for the purpose has been selected, the dqjectoona. are 
to be removed, the body washed, and placed in a frame work of wood, proper- 
ly secured, by means of grass, hemp or the like The body is then to be 
placed m still water in a situation in which it will not be destroyed by birds 
fishes, or animals. It is to remain for seven days in the water, when it will 
have become putrid. It is then to be removed to a convenient situation 
and with a brush, made of reeds, hair nr bamboo bark, the body is to be 
nibbed eo as, by degrees, to exhibit, the dm flesh Ac. which are each in 
their tom to be observed before being removed In this manner the differ 
ent corpor ea l parte of the body already enumerated will be exhibited but 
the life of the body is too ethereal to be distinguished by this process, and 
its properties must therefore be learned with the assistance of the explana 
toms of holy medical practitioners, and prayers offered up to God, by which 
ocnymned with the exerra.se of the reasoning and understanding faculties, 
eormctaun will be oertam”* 

We have already Been that the mere touch of a corpse was 
prohibited among the Jews as a pollution, and that the Egyp- 
tian knowledge of anatomy was principally confined to the 
low and wretched outcasts employed to embalm and disem- 
bowel the bodies of the dead, who were so much the type 
of every thing that was low, polluted, and degraded among 
the Egyptians, that no corpse of a royal or beautiful female 
was ever handed over to the embahuere until unequivocal 
indications of decay and decomposition had been exhibited 
Among the earlier Greeks the study of anatomy was neglected 
by the Asdepiadea, and the laws of Athens were so strict res- 
pecting the prompt banal of all bodies, that it was considered 
a sacred duty, and its neglect punished with such seventy that 
mx officers of rank were condemned to death, notwithstanding 
their having gamed a brilliant victory, for not having taken 
sufficient pains to recover the bodies of the slaw warn or* 
which had fallen into the sea.f During the eeige of Troy 
hostilities were intermitted at Priam’s request to permit of 
the burning of the dead, and after each action the first duty 
of the victors was to bury the bodies of such of their fo& 
as were left dead upon the field. The fear of the fate or 
the victors of Arginuaa, prevented Ch&bnas from following 
up hm notary near Naxos, until he had provided for the 
sepulture of the slam.J The anatomical knowledge of Empedo- 
cles* Alcmeou, Democritus, and Hippocrates was exclusively 

* WtatOfbOk.fr. tees. + Xtmofbo*, Hist Om. lib. 1 

t Bfedw,l ft. XT iK 
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derived from the duseotioa of animals, and so also would that 
of Aristotle appear to have been, since although m his 
works be often institutes comparisons between the structure 
of the bodies of animals and of man, the most diligent 
ana learned enquirers are unable to adduce substantial proof 
of ins having practised human anatomy The two immediate 
successors of Ptolemy Soter were the first to permit and 
entourage by their own example, the dissection of the human 
body, as Celeus relates in his preface, and Herophilus and 
Eraeistratus were the two first and most celebrated of the 
Greek anatomists , they flourished in the third century preced- 
ing the Christian Era. It is well known that the prejudices of 
the vulgar m Europe to the pursuit of anatomy have extended 
even to our own times m the middle ages so rare were 
the opportunities afforded of dissection, that m the 14th 
century Mundinus, Professor at Bologna, astonished the world 
by the public dissection of two human bodies , and in the 17th 
century, Cortesius, Professor of anatomy at the same place, 
and subsequently of medicine at Messina, * bad long began 
a treatise on practical anatomy which he had an earnest desire 
to fimsh, but so great was the difficulty of prosecuting the study 
even in Italy, that in twenty-four years he could only twice 
procure an opportunity of dissecting a human body, and 
even then with difficulty and in a hurry ’ The melancholy his- 
tory of the eminent anatomist Vesaliua is well known, hut 
what will our readers say to the following exhibition of a 
barbarism worthy of the worst days of the dark ages, which 
occurred in Edinburgh, the * Modem Athens’, on Sunday, 
the 29th of June, 1823 — 

A coach containing an empty coffin and two men was observed proceed- 
ing along the south bridge The people suspecting that it waste eon 
vey a body taken from Borne church yard seized the ooanh Itwas with 
difficulty that the polios protected the men from the assaults of the 
populace the coach they had no power to preserve The horses were 
taken from it and together with the coffin, after having been trundled a 
mile and a half through the streets of the city, it was deliberately pro- 
jected over the steep side of the Mound, and smashed into a thousand 
piecm, The people following it to the bottom, kindled a fire with its frag 
Aents and surrounded it nae the savages in Bobmson Crusoe, till it was 
•entirely consumed In this case there was no fou n dation for their suspicions 
" The coffin was intended to have conveyed to his bouse m Edinburgh, die 
body of a physician who that morning had died m a cottage m the neigh- 
bourhood * 

In the winter sceaum of 1803-8 a body was discovered on its way 
to the lecture-room of an anatomist in Glasgow and id spite of the oxer 
toons of the pohoe, aided by those of the military, this gentlemen a prs 


• WettmituUr Review, voL3,p.8&. 
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nuses and their content*, which were valuable were entirely destroyed by 
the mob For some tune after this achievement, it was necessary to station 
a military guard at the house of all the medical professors in that city * 

Lizars, an eminent profeasor of anatomy m Edinburgh, who* 
published a few years since a well-known system of anatomi- 
cal plates, says in the preface to the second part — 

In place of living in a cmlized and enlightened period we appear 
as if we had been thrown back some centimes into the dark ages of tgno 
ranee bigotry and superstition Preiudioes worthv onlv of the multitude 
have been ooryured up and appealed to m order to call forth popular 
indignation against those whose business it is to exhibit demonstratively 
the structure of the human bodi and the functions of its different 01 gems 
The public journals, from a vicious propensity to pander to the vulgar appe 
tits foi excitement, have raked up and indue tnomh circulated stories ol the 
exhumation of dead bodies tending to exasperate and influence the pas 
sums of the mob and persons, who by their own showing are friendly 
to the interests of science have, in the excess of their real that bodies 
should remain undisturbed in their progress to decomposition laboured 
to destroy in tlus count™ that art whose province it is. to tree living bodies 
from the consequences} inseparable from accident and disease 

It IS true that these prejudices were directed more towards 
the revolting practice of exhumation and its attendant horrors, 
than against the mere dissection of the human body, yet it 
brought public odium upon anatomy and its professors, to an 
extent which nearly extinguished its scientific prosecution 
in Great Britain Nor were the prejudice and violence confined 
• to Scotland We ourselves, not sixteen years since, have seen 
the door of a large London Hospital besieged by a mob of vio- 
lent and demented Irishmen, who threatened to hang the house 
on. tfea uausaA. Um^anak, fas haxuug muta, %. 
mortem examination of the body of a deceased bricklayer 
who died from the effects of a fall from a lofty scaffolding , and 
there is no doubt they would have executed their threats, hod 
they succeeded m obtaining possession of bis person 

Knowing all this then, we find it impossible to award toct 
high a degree of praise to the sound and philosophical views 
entertained by the old race of Hindu philosophers respect- 
ing the 'uses of the dead to the living,' ana we think it 
scarcely possible to withhold from them the immortal credit 
of being the first scientific and successful cultivators of the * 
most important and most essential of all the departments of 
medical knowledge. 

The description of the vital parts of the body and the con- 
sequences or their being wounded, ‘afford/ as Dr Wise 
properly remarks, ‘a convincing proof of the great practical 
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experience of the Hindu writers’ — a knowledge and experience 
only to be acquired by frequent and careful dissection * In 
Susruta the dangerous parts are all named and described, and 
the necessity ol avoiding them in operations pointed out 
I he consequences of wounds near the great toe in causing 
tetanus , in the palm of the hand, m producing such a degree 
of haemorrhage as will require amputation of the arm , of the 
effects of wounds of the testicle and groin, and of fractured 
bones of the head and breast, which are to be raised or removed 
&c are all stated in this practical work.** 

The vital parts of the Wly are by them supposed to be one 
hundred and seven in number 

Life, according to the Hindus, consists in the * combination 
of the soul, the mind, the five senses, and the three qualities of 
goodness, passion, and inertness’f which however incorrect, is a 
more just and rational view of the subject than the Pythn- 
gorean doctrine or those of Heraclitus, Plato, and the Stoics, 
with all of whom heat or fire in some form or other was supposed 
to be the origin and chief constituent of the vital principle. 

The Soul which plays an important part both in the cosmo- 
gony and the metaphysics of the Hindus, is represented to be 
* a shadow or emanation from God the Eternal, who is with- 
out beginning or end, is invisible, immortal, and is only known 
by reflection — when it bedews the five elements it produces the 
living body, and becomes by its actions evident It is liable to, 
decrease, and is influenced by medicine There is no differ- 
ence between the human soul and the soul of the world , tins 
being only the exterior and condescending manifestation of 
God, while the human soul is its reflection into itself, and its 
elevation above itself is the Dmno soul 

The Soul is supposed to be the animating principle of the 
body, to communicate knowledge, judgment, and happiness , 
to preside over sleeping and waking , always to be pure in 
itself, but not to act usefully without the mind * and the female 
energy (praknti ’) It is equally the source of the knowledge 
and ignorance, happiness and misery, goodness and wickedness, 
and other spiritual qualities of the individual. It is repre- 
sented by some of their medical writers to exist also in 1 beasts, 

* animals, and demigods according to its conduct in former states 
of existence* — anti when it hns bedewed the body with its 
twenty-four qualities, it performs all the functions of the body 
generally, as well as of the organs of special sense 

United with the mind, in addition to being the motive agent 
m the production of the mental and moral qualities, it produces 


• Wise, Op. Cit p. 60 
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inspiration and expiration the opening and dosing of the 
eyelids, &c. 

The mmrf (raana) according to moat of the authorities is 
' a quality or power of the aoul by which a person reasons and 
thinW — is incomprehensible, and known only through the ope- 
ration of the senses, is chiefly seated m the head between the eye- 
brows, but by some conjectured to be lodged in the heart, and 
‘ resembles the light of a lamp by which the person hears, sees, 
tastes, and knows." * Some Pandits snys that the soul and the 
mind are the same essence , as there can be no soul without 
mind, nor tnmd without the soul ' 

The five elements are represented as forming the five organs 
of sense, the five objects of sense, and the five perceptive 
judgments, over which the mind presides, and through which 
its operations become manifest Too much or too little exer- 
cise injures, while a moderate amount of use maintains them 
in health. 

The Commentator concludes this section with the observation 
that * from these remarks it appears that the soul, the emana- 
tion from the deity, united with the mind and senses, performs 
all the vital actions of the body,’ and that * the body, mind, 
and soul are considered, therefore, os the three great pillars 
which support the system ’ 

We much regret that in addition to his own condensed 
abstract. Dr ise should not have given us more copious speci- 
mens of the exact mode and style of reasoning adopted in the 
Hindu Medical Shastras upon this interesting and difficult 
subject of enquiry Their opinions, so far as we are able to 
jud<?e from the scanty evidence before us, although tinctured 
with some of the peculiarities inseparable from eastern philoso- 
phy and speculation, are upon the whole more sound and ele- 
vated than those of moat of even the highest order of Grecian 
Metaphysicians, and far superior to the doctrines of any 
other cotemporaneous nations with which w e are acquainted* 
To enable our readers to form a comparative estimate, we have 
subjoined in a note a very brief abstract of the views of some of 
the meet eminent physicians and philosophers of ancient Greece 
concerning the soul and life * 

* The Hwto Out the tool consists of two pule, die one intellectual Apew 
and die other turn intellectual, ffvftos and that the former u seated in ibe brain, 
and the latter in die heart, ta attributed to Piraaooaia. — According to the ante 
atutMrftj die senses an ao to apeak, drope of the intellectual soul, which la sealed 
m the brain and tnnnonaL 

Ehyedocui at a later period thought that ever? thug in nature la a n imated, or fall 
of divfautiea m eenaeqnenee of which human souls are not only identical with Gods, 
but likewise with the Bottle of animal*, because dun are all emanation* bom the great 
«wul of the world. 
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The chapter on Temperaments is a curious specimen of the 
intimate and inseparable conjunction of sense and nonsense. 


Aw axadobas not only maintained that the soul was of an igneous or ethereal nature 
hut according to Aristotle, was the first who regarded it as immortal. He like 
wise professed the opinion of all nature being animated and of the human soul 
as well as the soul of animals and of plants being nothing more than emanations 
from the general sou] of the world he also considered that die hands were the roost 
characteristic distinction between man and animals, and contained the principle of the 
superior intelligence of the former 

Dkiiochitus regarded the soul as the motive power and supposed it to be of a 
spherical form, of an igneons and ethereal nature *ud indivisible thought, motion 
and sensation be, therefore conjectured to be the result of the acttntv of one and the 
same substance. — His principle was essentially a distinct form of materialism which 
be was the brat to promulgate 

Hbeaclitu, whose «-ystein exercised a marked influence over subsequent medical 
theories in Greece, regarded all bodies as owing their origin to the condensation and 
rarefaction of hre by tbe condensation of lire according to him wr was produced 
by the condensation of air water and bi the condensation of water earth Accord 
ing to these notions the roost subtle principles alwai s entered first into the for 
matron of bodies the soul therefore, us the hrst pause of ail motion was attributed 
to the evaporation of hre 1 he human soul being still regarded is an emanation 
from the soul of the world, was intellectual in proportion to its participation in its 
igneous nature 

Without attempting to enter into an analysis of the Plutonic system of Psychology 
it may be mentioned that Plato taught the doctrine of the creation of sublunaiy 
beings after the model of Dmue Natures aud also die creation of a class of spirits 
or sub di\ mities to whom was assigned the task of creating *U natural objects. 
lTiese spirits revolting round the world like the uu the moon and the slots were 
occupied, among other duties, iu creating animals, with the bodies or Bonis of which 
they incorporated lbem^lve> and winch in canbeijiten e partook more or less of their 
<wn nature it was thus that every human sou] had a d nine mtdhgent constituent 
part, and a corporeal constituent port, destitute of intelligence from its participa 
tion in the i elestial nature the soul prior to us creation was j laced in the upper 
regions of light and truth in the happy abode of spirits where it participated in tbe 
divine nature of the creator it was afterwards joined to tbe body d an animal, which 
served as a prison until its deliverance bv death orcorred 

The divine spirit first constituted our bodies m accoi dance with the wise intentions 
of the supreme intelligence with extremely minute aud slender figures resembling 
the triangular form of flame to which after the addition of tbe spend matter miring 
the body and soul together God adds the soul placing it chiefly 11 the brain, of which 
the form is spherical, &c Life consist of tire aud spirit, die former of which is 
maintained by die heat of the blood The soul from its drvins nature is the moat 
noble part ol man, aud the head, from being the seat of the intelligent soul is the 
most noble part of die bodv Tin soul destitute of intelligence which is die cause 
of anger love hope Jtc was placed m llie < best, and in order that the intelligent 
soul might not be tiistnrbe 1 >r niromuiodeil lir die puvsiouv tin neck which ts long 
Bud bony was interposed between them 


By the expression km// tfroxi the followers of Hippocritis like Heraclitus, 
concur in die idea of a subtle matter ethereH or igneous, producol by die admixture of 
the elements, but chiefly by the umou of fire and water The hunud part of the fire 
and the dry part of the water by their mnon constitute the mulligeiioe of the soul 
ft is upon the igneous element that the soul the mind, extension, growth motion, 
* decrease thauge, sleeping and waking depend This m the reason of the intelligent 
principle being located m the left ventricle of the heurt, whence it rules over thereat 
of the soul . , 

The Stoics also lodged the soul in the heart, and assigned tbe most absurd aud 
contradictory reasons for its being so placed they imagined it to be nothing more 
than a vapour or exhalation from all bodies, that die igneous nature of tbe soul 
was refreshed and restored by respiration, and by contact with atmospheric air and 
that die human soul was a vapour exhaled from uie blood. 

Abibtotlx believed die soul to be simple to be the form of matter, and due principle 
of pr imar y movement in natural bodies, to be BuaceptiWe of vxvifieabon and szu 
matron, and to contain the principle of the vital functions Although he maintained 
die immaterial nature of the soul, he was unable entirely to divest himself of tbe 
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reason and absurdity which pervade the opinions of the Hindus 
upon most speculative subjects- The predominance of one or 
more of the humours with the mental and moral qualities of 
the individual, stamped the type of the temperament, and in 
the more delicate shades of character and constitution frequently 
observed, the dispositions of Cods, sages, demons, birds, beasts, 
fisheB and even trees,* were called in to assist in the coloring 
and completion of the picture There were seven tempera- 
ments acknowledged, u one produced by nn excess of Kir, 
another of bile, and a third of phlegm , a fourth, fifth and 
sixth from a a excess of two of these humours , and a seventh 
temperament is produced by ft** excess of three humours, air, 
bile, and phlegm * 

I When air is in excess tlie person is not uu lined to bleep oi lobe 
come warm His disposition is bad end he berime** a thief is proud and 
has no honour is alwa\s singing sml dancing his hands and feet split 
his hair and nails are ilr\ ami he is alwajs. angrv a iid boisterous He 

S teaks untruths, he is always guiiding his teeth and lntiug his uaiK he is 
wavs impatient, is not a firm friend 1 i hangeable and forgets good ac 
toons His body i» slender and d n he aiwavs walks fast is always in 
motion, and his eves are always rolling He dreams that he is living about 
the air friends are few and hi* richf'* of little value Siuh persons as have 
an excess of air have the dis|»osiuuM of the goal ja* kail hare * amel dog 
vulture crow aid ass ” 

We suspect that few of our readers were previously aware 
of the imponant and multi famous character assumed by an 
4 * excess of air* in their constitutions, should it exist, or that 
it could produce so zoological a disposition as to range between 
the frisking propensities of ‘ (dorate capricorn T and the patient 
endurance of tout hornaonous emblem ot wisdom, the ass. 

2nd. A persoi with an excess of bile perpires mucl and he hat. a had 
smell His ulnn in of a vellowisb color his flesh is soft his nails eves 


notion, that like alt rodiea it could onl* «t through the agency of an intervenm/ 
medium this madi.™ he mention* uu 11 " die tonoua denominations, used indtsen 
nunatdy of fire, *pir4, «r or ether He regarded Ihebnun as pninardy cold in it* 
nature, m consequence of which the h/srt, .u that time xuppoied to be the source 
of the blood, was considered the seat oi die u>uL 

Paaxaeosas, who vas the fam to establish die difference between the arteries and 
veins, who imagined the former from diejr constant emptiness after death to be air 
▼easels, that the sir contained >» dteui wss duck and vaporous, because 

he also partook of the general opinion of die tmie, that the vital power or soul was 
an evaporation or nhd i no n from the blood. 

The celebrated peripatetic Sthto of Lappeaeui, who lived at Alexandria and waa 
■MWhsd to the onuzt of ihe Ptolemies, regarded (he sonl aa the resultant of (be opera- 
te* of the senses, or the onion or all sgoattion, d» seat of which he supposed tube 
between the eyebrows.— Knn Sr a l >0 fen Op Cit passim. 


" Men having the disposition of t/eee always wish to remain in one dice are 
eatnu^, wUL not WKwtf— < ML %. usncmt wttwtnn. at asm; Uenegtfi*., 
whom Isay and antMocamodve ptopensiti 0 * emaitsilly of die arboraceous type 
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palate tongue lijw and thepabnof his hands and soles of lua feet axe of a 
copjier colour Ins fortune is bad, and lus hair soon becomes gray the upper 
part of lua htud bald, and hib akin wrinkled as if by age He eats much 
and dislikes warm articles of food is soon angry and is as soon pacified 
is of moderate strength and does not lire long His memory is good he is 
a good man of business, and spooks accurately and to the purposo His 
appearance is fine and in company be excels in speaking He dreams of 
gold and vtllow flowers fire lightning and falling meteors dislikes saluting 
a person and is angry at others not doing so is never content &c His 
disposition resemble** serpents owls cats monkies, tigers and bears 

The bilious temperament is, therefore, responsible for more 
than most modern physiologists have attributed to it, and in- 
cludes in its circle many and anomalous characters from the 
alchemist to the orator — 

Ird Phlegm in i\m*> pioducis a light greenish or 1 lue colour of the 
1 ioil\ llu person h forium u> propitious he i>» plensunt to look on and 
handsome likes aw lit thing** iignttiiul constant pist and forgmng and 
is not unetous is strong and uudi rstauds with diflicultj and is an tm 
pliunhh eiHiut His * ves ait wlnU his hair is fine black and waving He 
im\ t altliv and hn>\ on* n> strong and loud He dreams of hhes geese and 
bilge fim tanks 1 lu Hiigle* of his evi*s are rtd his color phasing aud his 
nil mlwrs au null l irmed His regard i*. mil l hi-* disposition is uiy good 
and hi is i hantahle He is actm houor*. r»*sj*ei tabb persons and is kind to 
them anil knows the sen nu*s Hi n lams his truud and health remains 
constant hi is can tul but giies uiuib He is ol tin nature of Brahma 
I mini Mill a auiMunma ot bons liorses elephants, cows aud bulls, aud 
nf tin bird upon which \ ishuu rides 

w hich the learned Commentator states to be c something^ 
between a man and a goose , by no means an impt image ot 
such a novel species of Caliban, as a phlegmatic Hindu, painted 
by one of lus own Bngcs Our remark need not, however, be 
taken in the disparaging sense attached by hiuropcans to the 
troose, since, ictording to W llkms, this much injured bud is 
adopted *is the emblem ot elegance and eloquence by the Hindu 
poets — and who is not acquainted with the historical celebrity 
ot the Roman geese * 

• The Hindus dmde the life of man into three ages, viz 1st 
childhood , subdivided into tin ec periods, (a) the period ot suckling 
to the 1st year » (b) when milk and rice are the food, extending 
Jo the second ye ir, and (c) when the food is rice, extending 
from the 3rd fo the 15th year, when phlegm is in excess 2nd 
manhood , extending from the 16th to the 70th yeai, and em- 
bracmg four stages, (a) Vriddlu or giowtb from 16 to 20, (b) 
Jauvana from 20 to 30 , (c) Sampumata from 30 to 40, when all 
is in perfection and complete development , and (d) I Jam from 
40 to 70, when all the powers of life are gradually diminishing, 
and bile is in excess 3rd Decrepitude , from 70 until death closes 
the scene, the ‘ age that melts in unperceived decay,’ and in 

F 1 
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which the body “ resembles an old house m the rainy season 
with many props,” when air is in excess and nervous diseases 
prevail —when, 

“ Time hcrrem oer impatient to destroy, 

And doses all the avenues of joy 
In vain their gifts the bounteous seasons ponr 
The fruit Batumi) aJ aud the vernal shower 
With listless eyes the dotard views the store, 

Ha views and wonders that thev please at* mom. 

Now pall the tasteless meats and joyless wines, 

And luxury with sighs her slave resigns ” 

until man reaches the last stage of his strange eventful history 
—and then, 

“ In life s last scene what prodigies surprise 
Team of die brave and follies of the wise. 

The male is supposed to attain maturity at 25, and the female 
at 16 — a just and important observation which the modern 
Hindus have neglected and lost eight of, to the deterioration 
of their race by early marriages and Btill earlier vice-? The 
ace of the individual had its influence upon the general nature 
of the treatment to which he was subjected, Ming so far m 
accordance with the views entertained by the Greek physicians, 
and followed to a still greater extent in the modern practice 
of physic. 

The eight subdivisions of hfe observed by the Hindu sages, 
forcibly remind us of the * seven ages' of bhakspeare, which 
* although so well known and often quoted as to have become 
familiar as a thnee told tale, we are tempted to repeat 

At first, the infant, 

Mewling and puking in lb? nurse’s arms 

And then the whining school boy with his satchel! 

And slumng morning face, creeping like snail 
1/uwiUtngiy to school And then the lover 
Sighing like furnace with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress eye brow Then a soldier 
Full of strange oaths and bearded like the pard 
Jealous in honor sudden and quick in quarrel 
Seeking the babble reputation 
Even in the cannons mouth And then the j ns tier 
In fair round belly with good capon lrn d 
With eyes severe and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wise saws and modern instances 
And so be plays Ins part The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon 
With spectacles on nose and pouch on aide 
Hw youthful boss well cas’d a world too wide 
For njs shrunk shank and his big manly voice. 

Turning again toward childish treble pipes 
And whistles tn bis sound Last scons of all 
That ends this strange erentfal history 
la second childishness, and mare oblivion 
Sans teeth, sans eye* sans taste sans every tiring. 

Human nature is the same every where, and were proof 
wanting of the accuracy of observation and faithfulnees of 
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record of die Hindus, in matters wherein they are neither 
trammelled by superstition nor fettered by prejudice, it may 
be found in their correct division of the stages of bfe , the 
modern physiology of the same matter differing but little 
in essentials from those above detailed, by observers so far 
renfoved from and dissimilar to each other m every sense 

The chapter on Death contains many sound and just remarks, 
and is characterized generally by a degree of poetic truth and 
accuracy worthy of a higher and a purer faith than that of 
the followers of Mann Death is defined to be ‘ the separa- 
tion of the soul from the body/ and is supposed to occur in 
one hundred and one ways, of which one only is natural, the 
remainder being accidental XVhat can be more correct and phi- 
losophical than the following reflections concerning it — 

Death is always near and when it occurs nothing but the sins and 
virtuous actions at company the soul 

A mansion infested by age and sorrow the seat of maladies harassed 
with pains haunted with the qualities of darkness and incapable of stand 
mg long such a mansion of the vital soul let its occupier always cheerful 
lyquit* 

When a person leaves his corpse hkt a log or a lump of clay on the 
ground his kindred retne with averted faces but his vutue accompanies 
hia bouI contmualb therefore let him collect vutue for the sake of securing 
an msepaiKble companion with which he may traverse a gloom, how hard 
to be traversed' ior in lus passage to the next woild neither his father 
nor his mother nor lus wife uoi lus son noi his kinsmen will remain m 
lus company his \ntue alone will adhere to bun Single is each man* 
bom single he dies single he recedes the reward of his good and single 
the punishment of lus evu deeds -1 

All are said to die alike, and the holy to be the least afraid 
of dissolution as being the best prepared for the change the 
body after death is likened to a nouse without a tenant, and is 
burnt, that its elements may be purified to join the mass of 
the name elements of which the earth la composed — 

* What then die*. * not the bod\ for it only changes its form and 
certainly not the soul why then regret the death of relations and friends 
if they have passed thiough lile with promiet\ 1 Such gnef is indeed 
natural ior it is universal but it is the offspring of our ignorance and of 
•ur selfishness 

1 As the body is continually changing in its progress through life 
so death 19 merely one of these changes The body is ftail but the 
soul is incorruptible The body is alone destroyed not the soul as it only 
changes its position like a person whoiaslsoff his worn out garments 
Catting instruments may wound him and air mav dry him up but the 
soul remains always the same Those who are bom must die and whoever 
dies muBt be bom again and as the elements were invisible and separated 


Wami Cap vi pa 


+ Manu tap n pa 38V MO 3il MS 
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before the formation of the Itody in like manner they are again separated 
and dispersed upon its dissolution * 


* It n pleasing to compare and contrast some of these sentiments, with similar 
thoughts expressed in analogous terms by many of the poets and philosopher* of an 
cient Greece and Koine A rtry few familiar examples will exhibit the duvet, parallelism 
between writers tutd observere, who could have had uo mtercommu nuytfiou or kjiow 
ledge of earh other's works — 


Hnrnv 

“ The wise and foolish, ihe great in Pallula mews axjuo pula at pedc panpe- 

xaalt the low m condition all die in the ram tabemas 
same war HegunK|ue tnrrea ” 

** Death u always near. M Prims qiu» viwni dedit bon carpslt 

Nascent** toonmnr tiiusqae ab o»guu 

pendet 

Nam nos nulla diem Deque noctem 
aurora wc-nta eat. 

Quit non tuidient miHtos vagitibns regm 
Ploratus, mortis conutes et ftiuem 

sin" 

C rn delis ubiqoe 

Those who are oom mini die Lnctus, nbique psvor et pluruna mortis 

imago 


** Mom et fugarem pereeqiutur nnuu 
her pareit uohellie juiento. 

Poplin bus tnuuluque tergo 
tile licet fern* cautus se modal et acre 


Mors taruen mrlustuu protralul inde 


Jinnw sub leges more voeat atra situ 


8ed ngulnui jua eat, «* luevilabde 
mortis — 

“As the bods i* mtiumially changing “Jam nubi deterwr cauls asperguar 
ID ns progress through life so death » wins, 

but one of ihese changes.’* Jainque moo* vuluis ruga senilis arat 

Jam ngor el quassu langoeut in corpora 
vires. 

hec pucetu.bJWMS <vu.ytacuim jusim*. 
Nee me si subnet » ideas agnowere poesw 
Alalia facts eat taut* ruuur mere 
(. ouftteor farens boa sunns ** 


There aw a hundred and one way* “ M»lle uwdw morium* mortals, n*a 
in which a man n»' die cimur uuo 

l.sa vita esL morieuili milk ligune 

“ I uni vita ]*er auras. 

Do slli » the separation or the soul * m*—m auerta, ui mutes corpuaqu? 
from the body * reliqaiL 

TnnnmeraKLc other passages to die same effect might readily be collected had we the 
library or the leisure requisite for the task 

The raUtua nfrmkm to Death contained in the sacred armings we bare purposely 
refraimd from referring to, for reasons which wiU suggest Uiwnwlves to most uf ous 
reader* In majesty beauty and iruih tlunr arc unapproachable * 

Whether tire doctrines of MrUviy^rkan,* or the transmigration of the soul 
taught and Olnstrsted W AUto and Pvtbagonre, was borrowed from the b gyptian Priest 
b Kid and ongniated with the latter can wared y now be determined, yet it k cnrioUH 
diat u w contained in the oldest of the Hindu medical record*. 

At lb moment of death the material element* of the body arptraw and the vital 
bonk Which has an mviaibh* body resembles the forma of the body it had inhabited 
and retains the organs of souse and of actum On sea anting fnm tree U jouu Urn# 
lo aMolkrr and according to the actions the person baa performed in his funner state 
of existence, so will be Us future cunditico * 

• Wise’s Co*» »e« tar> pagsftt 
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Some of these expressions may almost be compared m 
beauty* simplicity, and truthfulness, to the affecting images 
by which the Jews were wont to characterize death, as a jour- 
ney or departure , a sleep and rest when the toils of life are 
over , or a gathering of the deceased to his fathers, or to his 
people I 

X’he third book is occupied with the therapeutical depart- 
ment, which is discussed under the appropriate heads of Hy- 
geology. Materia Medica, Pharmacy, and Surgery, the practice 
of Physic having a book to itself, probably from its neat extent 
and the difficulty of bringing it under the head of Therapeutics 
alone 

Diseases are declared to one their origin lstly, to sins com- 
mitted in a former state of existence, to which — as among the 
Egyptians — the Hindu physicians knowingly assigned their incur- 
able cases, ob it placed them beyond the opprobrium, of medicine, 
and absolved practitioners from the reflections that might have 
been attached to the imperfections of their art or to their own 
want of skill 2ndly, to derangements of the humours, the only 
diseases that yielded to remedial measures , and 3rdly, to a 
combination of the two, which also carue under the incurable 
category, and gave an additional means of escape to the unwa- 
ary practitioner who might have, in his diagnosis, pronounced a 
h umoral judgment upon an affection which would not get well 
in spite of ms efforts, and in which, when medicine had done its 1 
beBt (or worst) he called in the aid of prayer, penance, and sacri- 
fice to place it beyond the reach of his drugs and sunples. The 
ingenuity and craft of such a system appear m some measure 
to have been adopted by certain manipulators of our own 
times, with the modern refinement of attributing failure, to 
a want of * rapport* between the magnetizer and his sub- 
ject, or to the adverse influence of perverse currents of air, 
flight febrile disturbances, unusual noises, and similarly pro- 
found agents m the disturbance of the rebellious or intraetable 
system. 

The Hygeology, or Hygeine as it is more commonly called, 
ef tbe Hindus was of a very detailed description, and descended 
to minutioc and trifles unthought of in tne systems of other 
nations, but not always of minor and secondary importance 
in a tropical country, where the causes of disease are so 
numerous and active m their operation, as to demand the 
aid of religion to assist in saving mankind from the ravages 
that would be caused by neglect or inattention to them 
Without a regular system of medical police the Hindus paid 
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great and deserved attention to the prevention of diseases, were 
acute observers of the changes of season and climate, and well 
aware of the influence of soil and vegetation in the mainte- 
nance or deterioration of health Their meteorology was ne- 
cessarily of the moat rude and imperfect nature, yet much in 
advance of anything that has reached us from cotemporanfous 
nations. 

The following remarks from the pen of the Commentator will 
be read with interest concerning the seasons and people of 
Bengal — 


There are three prevailing seasons in Bengal the hot, cold and rainy 
seasons. From the end of February and during March and a part of April 
may be considered as spring months and are the most agreeable of any of 
the year Towards the end of March and dnnng the months of \.pnl May 
and & part of June the weather is very hot and in the northern and more 
inland provinces a violent hot wind blows from the west, loaded with almost 
imperceptible particles of sand In this season the weather is so oppressive 
as to confine the inhabitants to their houses during the great heat of the 
day Vegetation is destroyed and these provinces are reduced to a burning 
tract of sand, while the air of the neighbouring mountains remains cool and 
pleasant, during these hot months 

In die Tapper Provinces the rams begin in April and May but in the 
plains they do not commence till the beginning of June ana continue to 
tall till the end of Julv The ram disperses thn accumulated heat which 
would otherwise be insupportable During the months of August and Sept 
the nun (alls less frequently and copiously and the long day and high altitude 
fOftbeenn with an atmosphere loaded with moisture render the weather 
excessively oppressive and sultry particularly when the air is calm which 
is of frequent ooeurrenoe aa the Monsoon changes at this time The cold 
s eas on commences m the month of October when dews are heavy the cold 
increases, and during the months of November December aud January 
it ib often intense in Bengal and Behar Iu these provinces the cold has 
generally a damp disagreeable feel whereas, in the northern and western 
provinces snow and ice are common on the Mountains, and the air is dry 
and bracing 

From such an extensive country and variety of soil and climate the ve- 
getable and animal productions are of the most varied description in the 
different latitudes, heights, and exposures and man himself affords greaff 
varieties in hu physical and mental powers in the different situations and 
climates in which he resides. Jn the Northern Provinces of Hindustan 
the men am all strong and active and are distinguished by their courage 
and mental qualities as we advance to the more sultry aim moist climatq 
of Bengal the inhabitants become of lower suture possess greater agility 
and are capable of enduring great fatigue have little courage or mental 
aptitude but great cunning and retenbvenesa They are generally of a fair 
olive colour handsome in their youth and in after life in proportion to their 
rent, and healthy and guarded occupation but beoome of a dirk olive colour 
and plain extenor, in proportion as they inhabit low and damp houses, live 
on unhealthy food ana are much exposed to labour and to the inclemency 
of the weather In general the head and face of the Hindu are small and 
oval the nose and bps prominent and well formed the cvm black and the 
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eyebrows tegular and fall * The females ore distinguished for the graceful 
ness of their forms the softness of their skins their long and black hair 
dork eyes and delicate poisons These peculantra are marked in youth 
but rapidly fade The fairness of the dan also differs — depending on that 
of the parents and on the occupation and exposure of the individual to 
the sun Ac -1 

tfhe personal duties, including all operations connected with 
the toilet and dress, as well as the subject of dietetics generally 
appear to have been carefully inculcated and enjoined, in many 
respects in a clear and sensible manner, admirably adapted 
to the moral and social circumstances of the people HabitB 
of cleanliness and the frequent use of baths and anointing 
were among the religious duties of all respectable indivi- 
duals, and correctly deemed essential for the preservation 
of health 

In the olden times neither wine nor animal food of proper 
quality and in moderate quantity were interdicted, which are 
regarded, and we think justly, as ( one reason of the superiority 
of the ancient Brahmans over their more degenerate descen- 
dants, who ore small in stature, and incapable of those mental 
and corporeal exertions which raise a people m the rank of 
nations. As among the Jews and Egyptians the flesh of certain 
animals of unclean habits, or which were known to have an 
injurious effect upon the frame were interdicted, but during 
the three first ages, even the flesh of the cow and of the buffaloe 
were ranked among the wholesome and invigorating articles of 1 
diet, and were freely partaken of, with many varieties of the 
finny and feathery tribes, sad a goodly allowance of condi- 
ments, fruits, and vegetables All nature has been bountiful 
to the inhabitants of Hindustan — man himself in these favored 
regions has been his own chief and greatest enemy The 
whole of this part of the commentary is replete with interest 
to every reader, and to the European medical practitioner 
will suggest many valuable hints for the prevention and cure of 
disease, and attention to the habits suited to the climate 
and Bensons, which our countrymen are, to their cost, too 
much m the habit of treating with neglect and derision — 
t How many of the fevers, hver complaints, and other scourges 
of a tropical region may be traced to the persistence in habits 

■ ” Tba intaMgmw of to Baagala la moch. mow mitad m the hltfw c daia ee fen 
among the lover In the former die brisk and intelligent bar that receives instrue- 
tion readily la fickle and metises and from the abort period he attends cotad, from 
the ntmtbg nature of the climate, and the vitiating influence of Hindu Moety ia 
too often tr ansfo rmed into die stupid and sensual man." 

+ Wise Op. Cit pp. 81-92. 
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nnd indulgences scarcely practised with impuuty even in a 
cold climate, and which are heavily laden with disease and 
destruction on this side of the equator Were it not foreign 
to our present purpose, we could wnte a longer lecture on this 
topic than most of our readers would be willing to read or pro- 
fit by should opportunity offer and the very limited leisure 
at our disposal admit of it, we may take a future occasion 
of directing attention to the modification of European habits 
most required in India, and best adapted to enable the exile to 
return to his hearth and home, with health and strength to 
enjoy their peculiar blessings and benefits. 

The Materia Medica of the Hindus is an extended and 
complex branch of their Medicine, embracing the collection, 
preparation, uses, doses, combinations, nnd effects of an immense 
variety of agents chiefly derived from the vegetable kingdom, 
including also a small number of inorganic and animal substan- 
ces. Their pharmacy appears to have comprised most of the 
forms in which medicines are compounded according to modern 
pharmacopeias, but their processes were uncertain, variable, 
and in many important particulars incorrect The proper 
time for gathering vegetable medicines was strictly attended to, 
and most pharmaceutical processes were preluded with parti- 
cular forms of prayers, to drive away devils or secure divine 
aid to increase the efficacy of their remedies. — Polypharmacy 
was their great and besetting am, and although simples were 
known and studied by them, they do not appear to have placed 
so much faith in them, as in their heterogeneous and in the 
majority of instances inert and nauseating mixtures and 
potions. They used preparations of mercury, gold, silver, 
wnc, antimony, iron ana arsenic, with a degree of boldness that 
would have delighted the soul of Philippus Theophrastus 
Bombas tus Paracelsus, and have fairly distanced the 
' cornu tnumphahs antimonu’ of Basil Valentine. As their 
measure of tune commenced with fifteen winks of the eye, so 
their apothecaries’ weight began with * four of the particles of 
dust which are seen floating in the sun’s rays as it enters a 
dark room.* I • 

They were AUopathiats, and therefore anti-homoeopathic ur 
tbeir practice, since they declare that ( medicines given m too 
B^iall doses will be like throwing a little water upon a large 
fire that rather increases than diminishes it P The doses of 
medicines were carefully and properly regulated by the age, 
sex, and temperament of the patient, as well as the stage of 
the disease , and their administration of remedies was guided 
by precue and minute rules often bordering on the childish and 
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ridiculous for example, one kind was to be taken with each 
morsel of food, another sort after each morsel of food, and m 
all cases the patient was prohibited from making faces when 
he takes a medicine, as this is like Brahma and Sluva, and it is 
Binful so to act.’ 

The Charaka directs the exhibition of simple medicines 
in the form of decoction, and arranges them under forty- 
five distinct heads, beginning with Jvoaniya or that form 
which gives longevity, and concluding with Badandstkdpana, 
those which remove pains produced by external causes, as 
injuries, &c* 

feueruta divides them into two classes, the evacuant, of 
bad humours from the body, and those which diminish the 
exalted action of the humours and restore them to the healthy 
state 

Other authors arrange them according to their supposed 
virtues in curing air, bile, or phlegm, or according to their 
action on certain organs. Dr Wise has given a list of the 
chief simples bo arranged, with their Sanskrit and Latin names 
The actions of medicines are classed under the heads of 
diaphoretics , emetics , purgatives, salines, stimulants , emmenagoguet . , 
diuretics parturifacients 3 sialogognes and alteratives which 

are pervaded with all the errors of their humoral pathology, 
but contain indigenous remedies that may be found worthy 
of examination by European practitioners, a subject which* 
has not yet been well or properly investigated. The depart- 
ment of special pharmacology has not been entered upon, pro- 
bably from its complication and extent, nor would it have 
admitted of analysis m the limits at our disposal 

The Hindus had a notion that every disease has its appro- 
pnate remedy if we could only discover it, hence probably 
the immense number of inert and dangerous substances intro- 
duced into their Matena Medica 

* Surgery, although more simple, obvious, and early m its 
adoption by most nations than Medicine, does not appear to have 
been cultivated to the some extent by the Hindus, if we are to 
J|udge from the limited space devoted to its consideration in 
•tne Commentary, end the comparatively small number of capi- 
’ tal operations performed, when we reflect upon the zeal and 
industry with which the all essential pursuit of anatomy and 
dissection was prosecuted. Bold and delicate operations were, 
however, performed, such as cutting for atone, extraction of 
the dead ftetus, &c. * which distinguished their ancient sur- 
geons, and form such a remarkable contrast to the Drauni 
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ignorant and timorous surgeons of Bengal * As in modem 
surgei?, wfiwamaUon audits varieties, with the« effects and 
consequences composed a great portion of tbe surgical practice 
of the Hindus, and although their erroneous humoral pathology 
rendered their doctrines and theories valueless, their remedial 
measures were sometimes of a simple, sensible, and successful 
nature 

The form of their surgical instruments has not been handed 
down m delineations, but has been supplied m a senes of inge- 
nious diagrams by Dr Wise Amputations and operations 
upon vessels are not mentioned among the eight kinds of manual 
means adopted. Bandages were commonly and apparently ap- 
propriately applied, venesection was resorted to as a depleting 
agent in fitting situations and to a judicious extent scarifica- 
tion, cupping with a smooth cut horn, and leeching were known 
and practised , while styptics and cauteries, both potential and 
actual, were enjoined in many cases for arresting haemorrhages, 
removing internal diseases, suppressing discharges and similar 
purposes. Cold and ice were used to stop bleedmg The na- 
ture and treatment of burns and scalds arc briefly indicated, and 
the directions for performing surgical operations minutely de- 
tailed. Sacnfioes were to be offered up, propitious tunes selected, 
the entrance of devils into the wound prevented by burning 
sweet-scented substances m the room, appropriate forms of 
r prayer repeated, the patient and the operator to be placed in 
particular positions, tne knife to be held in a peculiar manner, 
and the suoeemient treatment of the patient to be carefully 
attended to. Wounds, their varieties and treatment, together 
with the restoration of damaged ears and noses, and the ma- 
nagement of fractures and dislocations complete the surgical 
section of the commentary Although it contains nothing 
very profound or striking, it is on the whole creditable to the 
dexterity, skill, and anatomical knowledge and boldness of the 
early Hindu Surgeons, affords evidence of careful observation* 
is less beset with the superstitious influences of their faith than 
other departments of their medeome, and is undoubtedly much 
in advance of the state of information upon the subject which 
prevailed in other countries for several centuries subsequent to* 
the production of the older Shaatras. The gross ignorance 
and contemptible cowardice of the present indigenous race of 
Hindu Surgeons stand out in strange relief to the intellectual 
superiority of their more gifted and manly-minded predecessors 
—whose mantle appears, however, to have descended upon the 
shoulders of some of the Sub-assistant Surgeons educated in 
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the Medical College of Bengal, as we shall take a future, and 
if possible, an early opportunity of pointing out 

The Practice of Physic occupies by far the largest book 
of the Commentary, and is treated with a degree of minuteness 
and care proportioned to its extent and interest 

The .At oology and Nosology of the Hindus, from being 
inseparably connected with their religious belief and de- 
pendent upon their erroneous doctrines regarding the elements, 
were crude, imperfect, and not founded upon any firm or philo- 
sophical basis Prominent symptoms, acute aud chrome, 
primitive and consecutive, external and internal, local and 
general, hereditary and acquired, contagious and non-contagious, 
derange ment of one or more elements, and similar principles 
were the chief characteristics and foundations of their arrange- 
ments — the peculiarities of the symptoms and their combina- 
tions influenced and modified by the structure and functions of 
oigaus, cnteied not into their calculations. Thirst, appetite, 
sleep, and death were regarded as natural diseases which give 
pain to the soul , and the 1 abuse of Deities or Brahmans, the 
contempt of spiritual instructions, with other similarly heinous 
offences were boldly declared to be the existing cause of loath- 
some and incurable disorders 5 The latter, very properly, were 
deemed to require for their alleviation serious and prolonged 
penance, mysterious performances, and liberality to those banes 
of Hindu society and improvement yclept the “ Sacredo 
brahmans ” 

A. kind of njimerinaJ method m found ul soma of tha older 
writings, and three appears to be the critical number thus 
Charaka states that there are three general causes of diseases , 
three sorts of medicine — one that cleanses internally, another 
that purifies externally, and a third, to embrace surgical 
means, three objects of enquiry in tins world — the first 
find chief being the means of preserving health, the second, the 
means of acquiring wealth, and the last the procuration of hap- 
piness in the next world — an expanded interpretation of the 
familiar phrase, £ to be healthy, wealthy, and wise, — with three 
means of preserving life, * proper food, sleep, and the proper 
'government of the senses and passions.’ Sin is the ‘fonset 
origo’ of a form of disease which * is to be suspected, when a dis- 
ease is not cured by the means pointed out by the fchaatras’— 
which is to be removed by good actions, prayers, penances, &c. 
and for which AIanu prescribes a course of Flym^-Dutchman. 
or Wandering- Jew treatment “If a disease is incurable let 

the patient advance m a straight path, towards the invisible 
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North-eastern point, food mg on air and water, till hi* mortal 
frame totally decay, and his soul become* linked with the Su- 
preme Being ” — ''Manu, Cap. 6, § 31 ) 

Diagnosis among the Hindus was founded upon the com- 
mon sense method of personal examination, and tne nature of 
the disease oscertainea by the appearance of the organs of srfnse, 
by the feeling, temperature, &C. of the body, and by ascer- 
taining the age, sex, temperament, country, and history of the 
individual and his disorder The senses were all employed in 
the task, and hearing was the method resorted to of ‘ distin- 
guishing the state of the lungs, by the peculiar noise of the 
breathing* — an early adoption of auscultation as a means of 
diagnosis. The pulse is stated to have been little regarded 
by Charaka and Susruta, but to have risen subsequently into 
great repute in the recognition and treatment of disease This 
modem knowledge exhibits every evidence of being borrowed, 
probably from the Chinese, and most likely was introduced 
more for the purpose of intra-purdah examination*, than from 
any well founded conviction of its real value. 

The Hindus were partial to prognostics, and recorded cor- 
rectly many minute and apparently unimportant particulars 
connected with various diseases. This they mixed up with 
more than the usual amount of superstition, placing unlimited 
faith in all sorts of extraordinary omens, down even to the 
* walking of a goose and the scratching of the patient’s back* 
There was a good deal of what l* now popularly known under 
the slang designation of 1 artful dodging,* in these omens — the 
practitioners taking care to protect themselves from being dis- 
turbed at noon day or at midnight, when at their toilet 
or their meals, when asleep or when otherwise unwilling to be 
interrupted, by declaring them all to be * unfavorable omens* as 
to the event of the disease they were called upon to treat 
The diseases of the humors, and fevers with their ongim 
varieties, progress, termination, and treatment are next referred 
to, and exhibit the usual amount of sense and nonsense, accuracy 
of description of symptoms and incorrectness of causes to which 
they are assigned, with many serious errors of practice m their 
management Small pox and measles appear to have been' 
known to die Hindus long before they travelled into Europe 
and were described by the Arabian physicians of the sixth 
century There is no doubt that the former malady was also 
known to the Chinese , its history being among the most 
curious of the records of scourges that have afflicted mankind, 
and for which the Western was certainly indebted to the 
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Eastern Hemisphere, as it has been more recently for another 
pestilence of equally fatal and formidable character — the 
Asiatic Cholera 

Rheumatism, swellings, obesity, emaciation, burning sensa- 
tions of the body and feet, nervous diseases, in which are in- 
cluded all affections of the tendinous structures, the various 
forma of leprosy, urticaria, epilepsy, boils, pustules, and haemorr- 
hages were all know n to and described by the Hindu physicians. 

The diseases of the mind were reckoned to be swooning, 
epilepsy, six varieties of insanity, and devil-madness,— the last 
a curious compound of fancy and absurdity 

Eleven vane ties of headache, twenty diseases of the ear, 
thirty-one of the nose, seventy-six of the eye, Bixty-five of the 
mouth and its appendages, and a large number of disorders of 
the throat, are briefly referred to in Dr Wise’s work as con- 
tamed in the Hindu Medical Shastraa 

Among diseases of the chest, consumption, usually supposed 
to be infrequent in warm climates, is stated to be both fre- 
quent and fatal, and to have had a fabulous origin, to wit, that 
the * moon married seven sisters, but attaching himself to one, 
the others complained to their father, who punished the moon, 
by declaring that he should be afflicted with consumption * ! I 
Many other morbid conditions of particular sj stems and re- 
gions of the body will be found to have been common m 
various parts of Hindustan, and testify the minuteness and. 
extent of the professional knowledge of its physicians employed 
in their investigation and treatment they do not, however, 
admit of analysis, and for the most part possess little or no 
interest for the general reader 

The low standard of moral principle pervading Hindu so- 
ciety, the facility of commission and difficulty of detection of 
crimes unattended with marks of personal violence, together 
with the unrelenting atrocity and cold-blooded calculation that 
accompanied the feelings of interest, enmity and revenge, ren- 
dered poisoning an early and frequent means of murder — 
hence the department of Toxicology, including poisons and 
•their antidotes, attracted a large amount of attention 

Like most other branches, poisoning commenced in mystery 
and fable, but chiefly obtained notice because the “ enemies 
of the Rajah, bad women, and ungrateful servants, sometimes 
mix poisons with food On this account the cook should be 
of a good family, virtuous, faithful, and not covetous, not 
subject to anger, pride, or laziness He should also be cleanly 
ana skilful m his business.” The doctor's duty began where 
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the cook’s ended — he was to be well acquainted a ith the quail* 
ties of poisons, to examine the food intended for the Rajah, and 
if it exhibited any signs of suspicion, to give it to certain 
animals, the effects upon which were regarded os the tests of 
its innocence or injurious nature. The operation and effects 
of poisons must have been very imperfectly understood, land 
the nature of the treatment indicated was calculated to secure 
a fatal result in most cases of active vegetable or mineral 
poisons. 

The animal poisons include snake bites, certain animals that 
have poison m their teeth and nails, such as dogs, cats, snub- 
nosed aligators, a kind of fish called paka rrmcha, a eli ell-fish 
(sambtika% and lizards others that have noxious excretions , a 
kind of flea, a species of leech, and certain fishes that have poi- 
sonous bites The treatment of snake bites was judicious, 
sensible, and m most respects the same as would be adopted 
by a prompt European practitioner Hydrophobia and the 
poison of various insects were noticed, as well as a long cata- 
logue of deleterious agents flora the vegetable kingdom 

The commentary closes with a brief abstract ot the Obstetric 
Medicine and Infantile Therapeutics of the Hindus, neither 
of which were in a particularly advanced state they do not 
admit of analysis in the pages of a non-professional review 

We have now redeemed our promise of presenting a cursory 
routhne of the many matters of interest connected with the 
medicine of the Hindus, winch are contained in the work placed 
at the head of the list prefixed to this article — but before con- 
cluding we have lew words to say respecting the Titerary merits 
of Dr \rY ise’s performance 

Although fully convinced of the laborious industry and 
patient investigation of the learned author, we are by no means 
satisfied that the method of translation adopted was the best 
calculated to secure accuracy We have been informed upoi^ 
authority of which we cannot doubt the correctness, that the 
native gentlemen named in. the preface turned the Sanskrit 
into a vernacular medium, from which it was subsequently * done 
into English* by Dr Wise, who is not, we are told a Sanskrit* 
scholar and therefore, himself incapable of detecting any errors * 
of interpretation, should such have occurred, a result by no 
means improbable. The identification of medicines and diseases 
is also liable to some degree of doubt for a similar reason, as well 
as because we know that the majority of scientific terms in 
•Sanskrit have no synonymes in Bengali or Hindui It was 
originally our intention to have procured authentic copies of 
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th^Sanskrit medical authorities referred to, and to have had 
portions translated by competent Sanskrit scholars, who kindly 
offered us their services upon the occasion, for the purpose of 
testing the general accuracy of the commentary Various cir- 
cumstances have combined to prevent the realization of our 
design, and we must leave the task to others, who with a larger 
amount of leisure, combine a greater degree of fitness to execute 
it with the care, attention, and accuracy requisite 

Another defect of the commentary which has struck us 
forcibly as somewhat diminishing its value, has been the diffi- 
culty of ascertaining in all places whether the remarks referred 
to the older or more recent medical w riters , for we hold the 
modem medicine of the Hindus to be of a very low order, and 
are of opinion that anv features of excellence it may possess, 
were derived from their jVIahoramedan conquerors, whose works 
embodied almost all that was valuable in the medicine of 
the Greeks, in addition to their own discoveries in chemistry 
and other departments. An occasional foot note would readily 
have remedied thiB imperfection 

The commentary also abounds in typographical errors, for which 
the author must ha>e been indebted to the kind but careless or 
incompetent friend, who brought the pages through the press 
during his absence from Calcutta. 

In spite of all these imperfections, which we trust will dis- 
appear in a second and enlarged edition, we hold the Commen- 
tary to be a valuable addition to the history of medicine, 
to contain much that ought to be known to all who Btudy and 
•grwiA/cft 'tK Vapws A wwi Vvt 

m every sense, to the learning and ability of its accom- 
plished author 
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Art V — 1 he Bats hfe of the Right Rea That, Fantkaw 
Middleton , D D 

2 Proceedings on the formation of a Diocesan Committee for 
the Archdeaconry of Calcutta for the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Part i, 1825 


It is our design in these pages, as has been ere now«*tated 
again and again, to admit of no restriction m our range of sub- 
jects but t vat ikh \s geographical. 'Whatever hears directly, 
or not very remotely, on the interests of India, belongs to us. 
Instead therefore of offering an apology for introducing our 
present Bubject to the attention ot our readers, we feel that 
if an apology is required at all, it is for having so long delayed 
to take notice of an institution bo important in itself, and fitted 
to tell ao directly on the most important interests of India’s 
people, as that whose name forms the title of the present article 
In briefly treating of itB merits and dements we can most 
conscientiously declare that we have no object whatever but, 
to the amount of our ability, to render it some service, and stir 
up those to whom is committed the high responsibility of its 
management, to exert themselves for encreasmg its efficiency 
and remedying its defects. We esteem them far too highly for 
their works sake, to suppose that they will for a moment imagine 
"that any thing we may have to say of the defects m the working 
of the Institution is connected with the slightest feeling of hos- 
tility to the Institution itself, or to that branch of the Christian 
Church with which it ib connected for, in this work, we never 
have advocated, and never shall advocate the peculiarities ot 
any church or denomination of Christians, but have been, and 
shall be, always ready to commend whatever in their several 
operations may be really useful and praiseworthy — pointing out 
at the same time any errors of administration which may be found 
to impair their efficiency Conscious of th£ sincerity of our 
intentions, we hesitate not to declare that whatever appears in 
the following pages has arisen from a strong and earnest desir^ 
that the “ Bishop’s Mission College” may be what its pious > 
founder designed it to be, * a monument of gratitude to the 
Almighty,’ ami a rich treasury from which the natives of India 
might neeive the imperishable blessings of the gospel. 

The first Missionary Institution upon record is that which 
was established in Jericho not long after it had been re- 
built by Hiel the Bethelite. Here, the sons of the pro- 
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phSfes* were trained under the immediate superintendence of 
a superior , here, they were initiated into the amount of reli- 
gions truth which Jehovah had been pleased to reveal, and, 
issuing from this central spot, they were wont to itinerate 
through the Holy Land, ana instruct the people in the sacred 
principles and practical applications of religion We gather 
from the sacrea history of the time, that both Elijah and 
Elisha were connected with the schools of the prophets , and 
there con be no reasonable doubt that, under their able and 
patient administration, many a Missionary was educated and 
seut forth, rich in his acquired spmtual lore, and powerful in 
lin experimental acquaintance with the divine precepts, to 
enlighten, convince, and reform the degenerate race who then 
dwelt in Palestine 

Our thoughts then rest upon the golden Alexandria the 
"oddcas-like city, which “ rose out ot the idle foam” of the 
King of Macedonia’s conquests. Here was that celebrated 
catechetical school, where the doctrines of Christianity were 
inculcated by the learned Pantaenua and his equally learned 
fcKow-labourer Clement It is indeed true, that the youths who 
icaortcd to these distinguished men were instructed by them 
ir an eclectic philosophical system , still, despite of the 
ir ass, of human error which was engrafted upon the stock of 
God’s pure truth, of the wisdom of this world, and the Plato- 
nism which obscured and weakened the wisdom of the heavenly 4 
world , numbers of catechists and presbyters were there prepared 
by holy discipline to become laborious and practical teachers, 
and with a single eye, an'huuib’lc’beart, and unswerving energy, 
to carry on their labors of love, with an intensity of interest and 
a determination of purpose, which neither prejudice nor philos- 
phic opposition could lessen or shake. Among these students, 
and pre-eminent among them, was the far renowned Origen, the 
man, who, as Eusebius informs us, taught as he lived, and 
taedas he taught “whose discourses, according to Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, weft unspeakably winning, hallowed and passing 
lovely, and whose whole life was one sacrifice to his God.” 

At the dose of the 6th and the beginning of the 7th 
century, Columba ( Saint , as he is generally styled) — a personage, 
however, more worthy of canonization than the majority of 
those crazy, thoroughly dirty, and Belf-righteous saints which 
crowd the Boinwh Calendar,— presided over a Missionary Col- 
lege m the bleak and lonely island of Iona. It was his aim, one 
which he kept steadily in view, to educate his diecipIeB as pains- 
taking ministers of the gospeL To effect his design, he inculca- 
ted a diligent perusal of the sacred Scriptures, and ever taught 
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Ids disciples to confirm their doctrine by testimonies dHRP? 
from this unpolluted fountain , and at tbe same tune to dSni- 
fest in their practice that sound and healthy energy which 
results from the vital principles of Scriptural truth The 
catedusts and presbyters who were trained in his establish- 
ment, were thus ready to act as Missionaries when their •ser- 
vices were required, or where there was a prospect of success. 

Such, briefly sketched, are the outlines of three distinguished 
Missionary institutions, and we learn from ln&tory that a high 
degree of success attended the working of the systems which 
were adopted and inculcated within the walls of two of these 
colleges. 

We are now to enquire into some of the causes of this success, 
and unfold, as far as we m iv, the reason why these collegiate 
institutions were not merely great in theory, but also great in 
practice. And a e think that one grand cause and reason of their 
success lay in the fact, that “ too great things,” were not at- 
tempted by those wise and holy men who originated and presided 
over these training grounds for Missionaries With an eagle 
eye, from their intellectual and moral elevation, Pan teen us, Cle- 
ment and Columba, scanned the position and wants of the 
multitude around them Their peculiar state, their habits of 
thought and life — their errors— their prejudices — all were care- 
fully noted by them And when they had delineated the moral 
map of the region vmhm which they were to operate, they 
spread the map before their disciples, and educated them so 
that they might meet the necessities of the people — that the 
mmd of the teachers might come into contact with the mind 
of the taught — that a sympathy might grow up between the 
two classes — that they might thoroughly understand each 
other, and thus be a proof of the correctness of the aphorism 
that “ true usefulness docs not consist m doing extraordinary 
things, but in doing common things from a right motive, and 
for a right end.” In Alexandria, Pant scaus and his associate 
had two distinct objects m view , the one, to prepare their 
disciples for instructing the children of the inhabitants who 
professed Christianity, the other to enlighten the minds aqd 
obviate the sophistical objections of those who had been eda* 
cated in the different philosophical schools. They were placed 
in a peculiar position, and they taught their followers to grapple 
with the difficulties of that position. In this respect, they were 
eminently successful. A comparatively pure Christianity 
was inculcated — the great truths of revelation were dis- 
pensed through a philosophical medium, and in this way, 
the Christum Missionary gained as converts many who other- 
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Wife* would have repudiated with scorn the religion of the 
meek and lowly Jesus We do not laud the system or the 
medium of instruction which these men adopted— but the 
principle upon which they acted , the system and medium were 
bad — but the principle was sound and good. They did not at- 
tempt “ too great thiugs they endeavored to gain the ears 
and hearts of their countrymen, and to make truth and sympa 
thy do their combined work. And so with Columba , — widely 
different as was his sphere of labor, and the materials upon 
which he had to work, from that occupied by Pantaenus and 
his associate, and the population of Alexandria. Still, he 
adhered to the same commoa-sen^e principle of not attempt- 
ing too great things , what lie did was in strict accord- 
ance with the wants and circumstances of the people among 
whom he resided. They were ignorant— many of them idola- 
ters — all, semi-barbarians , and accordingly the missionaries 
whom he trained and sent to evangelize them, were simple- 
minded, honest, truth-lot mg, laborious men— men of personal 
devotedness and active zeal, who, “ by manifestation of the 
truth should commend themselves to every man’s conscience 
m the sight of God.” It was upon this principle too, that 
Ziegenbalg, and Plutaeho acted. Theories, indeed, they brought 
with them from Europe , but these, on account of their inade- 
quacy to meet the necessities of the case, were, one after another, 
thrown to the winds, and these admirable men set themselves 
down to master the language, the moral and religious systems, 
the different shades of national character— the different masses 
of prejudices, as they loomed dark in the mental fore-ground, 
with whioh they were brought mto contact , and thus by 
adopting the principle and acting it out, by identifying them- 
selves, to a certain extent, with the people — by speak- 
ing their language — using their peculiarities of expression — 
by shewing an intimate acquaintance with their religious 
fites and ceremonies, and their religious literature, they were 
not long in reaping the fruits of their well directed and arduous 
labours — for * many arose and called them blessed * 

• Such being the principle which was recognised and adopted 
•with success in these distinguished Missionary Institutions, and 
by the holy men to whose manner of working we have thus 
briefly adverted, we shall now refer to the Missionary College 
which stands on the banks of the Ganges, and enquire whether 
the principle, which in times post was eminently sucoeaftil 
in its results, is the one adopted and acted upon by the learned 
men who conduct the education of the students connected with 
the seminary Twenty-six years having now elapsed since the 
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foundation stone of Bishop's College was laid by the cxcu^HPF 
Middleton, the first Anglican prelate of India, we think that in 
the lapse of time, sufficient data must have been furnished for 
determining whether or no, the design and hopes of this excellent 
man have keen matured and realized Most assuredly, bright 
were tho visions which passed before the Bishop’s mind, When 
he mused upon what might be the studies and glones of his 
projected collegiate establishment A noble fabric, gracing the 
banks of the Ganges, with its imposing gothic structure — 
learned and religious men at the bead of the seminary, 
a goodly company of students, native and European, be- 
ing educated for the various departments of Missionary 
work , the worship of God solemnly conducted in the College 
Chapel, in accordance with the rubric and usage of the reformed 
church of England , the press of the institution in full opera- 
tion, sending forth its translations of the Scriptures, Liturgy, 
and other godly books in the vernacular tongues, for distribu- 
tion among the myriads in Indii, who were perishing for lack 
of knowledge, the missionary hospitably received upon his 
arrival in a strange country, and instructed bv the resident 
Professors 10 the languages, religious systems, moral habits and 
prejudices of the Hindu and Mussulman populition among 
whom his after labours should he earned on , surrounding schools 
crowded with the rising generation, all anxious to acquire Euro- 
pean learning, and trained up in “ the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord,” one student after another leaving the seminary, 
well prepared for propagating the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
among thcists and idolaters, and ready to spend and be spent 
m promoting the temporal and spiritual interests of his fellow- 
men, the contiguous congregation of native Christians, the 
simple church and the village school, — all this, and far more 
than this, emanating from, or m connexion with, Biahop’s 
College. These were the glowing thoughts, which, to quote the 
words of his biographer, were among the brightest, perhaps ttie 
very bnghest, of Middleton's existence thoughts, which cost 
him many a laborious day and many a sleepless night , they were 
glorious visions, which oftentuneB made his pulse beat high 
with hope, and furnished hie powers with an excitement that 
kept them m vigorous and salutary action." 

Have these hopes and visions of the illustrious founder of the 
Institution been realized ? Is Bishop’s College, in fact, the noble 
and useful seminary it was to be in hie cherished thoughts and 
ardent desires ? We tarn to the pages of Le Bas for a detailed 
account of the principal purposes to which Bishop's College was 
to be subservient, and we find that a sermon which Bishop Mid- 
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preached in Calcutta, on Advent Sunday, the thud of De- 
cember 1 820, furnishes ua with a clear and full account of the 


specific objects for which the College was to be reared First 
and foremost, this Institution, in connexion with the branch 


of Christ’s universal church which is established m England, 


was intended to be a powerful means of making known 
the manifold wisdom of God, in order that the heathen 


might be brought to the knowledge of the truth, and the 
kingdom of the Prince of Peace be commensurate with the 
hunts of the empire — “ The Institution was also designed 
to be strictly collegiate, in constitution, m discipline, and m 
character , its objects are to be the education of Christian youths, 
in sacred knowledge, m sound learning, in the principal lan- 
guages used m the country, and in habits of piety and devotion 
to their colling, that they might be qualified to preach among 
the heathen. The attention of the learned persons connected 
with it, was to bo directed to making accurate versions of the 
benptures, of the Liturgy and of other godly books it was to 
cndcAvor to disseminate useful knowledge by means of schools, 
under teachers well educated for the purpose, and it was to aim 
at confirming and consolidating, so far as might be, into one 
system, and directing into one course of sentiment and action, the 
endeavors which are here made to advance the Christian cause ” 


After giving the preceding extract, are we wrong in affirm- 
ing that Bishop’s College was designed to be pre-eminentljs 
and emphatically a “ Missionary Institution /" The principals 
and professors were to be men actuated by a ferveut Missionary 
spirit, and from their personal and experimental acquaintance 
with missions among the heathen, their history, nature, and the 
materials required for carrying them on to n successful issue, 
together with the difficulties connected with them , from these 
ncu and varied stores of knowledge and experience, they were 
jto impart to the students under their care, on amount of mis- 
sionary instruction , which would enable them to go forth, no 
novices in their profession, strong m faith, sound in doctrine — 
the doctrines of the prolestant creed and formularies of the 
• Anglican church, derived from and baaed upon the Holy Scrip- 
tures, os the one rule of faith and practice , humble m demeanor , 
zealous in spirit , energetic, yet prudent in action , to labor 
m the portion of God’s vineyard allotted to them, and to earn 
the illustrious name and the high reward of Lvangcluors of the 
heathen. Whether, then, wo refer to the learned gentlemen who 
were to be at the head ot tho establishment, the system of intel- 
lectual religious education earned ou withm its precincts, or to 
the pi css, its translations and publications, or to the students, the 
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future preachers, masters, and catechists, or to the vast tSfSesJ 
and religious influence to be exerted throughout India— it Was 
the ardent intention — the one laudable object of the pious 
founder, that M Bishop's College” should be the centra* point, 
the well replenished repository of enlightened and active Mis- 
sionary enterprise. Bishop Middleton laid the foundation 
stone of the College on the 15th of December 1820, but he did 
not live to see the completion of the building , he died on the 
8th of July, 1822, m the 54th year of his age and the 9th of 
his Episcopate and it was not until January, 1824, under 
the Episcopate of Dr Heber, that the complete state of the 
College apartments and offices, enabled Principal Mill to take 
up his residence within its walls Since that period the chapel 
has been finished, and the whole structure now exhibits a “ pure, 
ancient, gothic elegance” raised upon a well-chosen spot of 
ground winch commands a prospect, unequalled, perhaps, in the 
world. What has been the subsequent history of the College 9 
Principal Mill has retired to his father-land, and has been sue* 


ceeded by Principal Withers. 1 he Professors have been fre- 
quently changed retirement, sickness and death, have caused 
the changes there have been resident Btudents, varying much 
in their numbers , there have been periodical ordinations of 
some of the students, there are schools connected with the 


Institution , there is a press and a printer there are missions 
♦depending upon the College ns their fountain head, and 
there has been an enormous outlay of money What has 
been the history, what the aihiei einents of Bishops ( ollege 
dwcua$ the Wat taeaty-wx yeas* 9 Let the, rewsde, the 
Institution, — let the press, let the missions and schools con- 
nected with it — let the Indian public supply an answer to the 
question If that be true, which was stated in an early number 
of this Review, (and we, of course, would not throw a doubt upon 


its truth, or question its accuracy) — “ To Christian Missionaries, 
it is our settled conviction that Sanskrit is an indispensable 
acquisition, if ever they would attain a correct and self-effected 
acquaintance with the original sources of Hindu philosophy 
and Hindu faith, or deal intelligently to any good purpose with 
the present race of sophists, who draw from its hidaen resources * 
all tneir armoury of thought, argument, and objection”— then 
u there one bright page m the history of Bishop’s College — 
that one which recounts the labors of Dr Mill as a Sanskrit 


scholar This accomplished gentleman and profound theolo- 
gian, not only attained an intimate and critical acquain- 
tance with the language, but having mastered its difficul- 
ties and drawn hugely upon its hidden stores, he added 
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» iore to his religious and literary fame, bv composing 
hnsta S&ngita, "or the sacred history of our Lord 
Jesus Christ” — m Sanskrit verse Following the example of 
Pantcenue, he thus met the antagonists of Chnstanity on their 
own ground, and by using their sacred language, he endeavor- 
ed to conciliate and win over learned Hindus, to the faith and 
love of the GospeL 

We have pictured to ourselves a sculptor who, having, 
selected a block of Parian marble, elaborated with his ham- 
mer and chisel the form, limbs, and features of a human 
being Day after day the work grew beneath his hands , there 
was grace m the form, there was strength in the limbs, there 
was beauty in the features The formation of his figure rapidly 
advanced towards perfection He thought of the future of the 
glory which this statue would gam for him , of the admiration 
which it would elicit from the men of his age , of the high 
place which it would hold among works of art But while he 
thus mused, before he could give the different parts their finish- 
ing touch, death smote him, and he was called away , and then 
no one could do what he could have done, and so the statue re- 
mained in its unfinished beauty , for the master-mind which had 
conceived the idea v* as not there to perfect it Such, we conceive 
to be the present state of Bishop s College , every part of Mid- 
dleton’s design has been adopted and partially acted upon The 
form, the limbs, the features (if we may so express ourselves'), 
are in existence, but while they manifest the mind of the 
great moral sculptor, — while, were they perfected, they give 
promise of a high degree of excellence and usefulness, it is 
quite evident that the mind which designed, (and to a certain 
extent worked out), the plan, is not there to mature and per- 
fect the original project of the illustrious founder T And why 
is this 9 Simply because the learned men at the head of the 
institution have not contented themselves with adhering to the 
Shshop’s plan — they have endeavored to improve upon it 
Their aim has been, a University, instead of a Missionary 
College , they have attempted " too great things” within the 
walls of the institution, and have accomplished far too little 
without them 

In what quarter, we would ask, can we hear of, can we wit- 
ness, any great and adequate effects resulting from the mass of 
means which the trainers and the trained of Bishop’s College 
have it in their power to put into play ? We venture to 
affirm that if the working of the institution had been in the 
hands of any other denomination of Christians — if, for instance, 
it had been in the hands of the Jesuits — the effects produced 
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within a much shorter period than twenty -six years, wettfcT^ 
have been visible and tangible , they would have been felt, in 
the influence, whether beneficial or otherwise, exerted not only 
within the College* not only over its immediate neighbourhood* 
the Eurojieajn and native community of Calcutta and its envi- 
rous* but throughout the whole of Bengal Now, if we take the 
measure ot time aboie-mentioued, and mark it off on the scale 
of the history of the College, no contrast can be more striking 
than that winch is presented, when we compare the gradual 
advance in science* the march of education* the bold stand which 
during late years has been made* by the superiors of another insti- 
tution of much lees pretension, against the threatened invasion of 
infidelity , when we compare tl ise e\ ldenacs, (and they ha vo been 
numerous and painful,) of the movements ot the general mind* 
with the retiring, modest inactivity ot Bishops College and its 
state ot learned abstraction — with the single splendid excep- 
tion ot Dr Mills feansknt labors in the cause of Christianity 
h roin its precincts, no voice has been heard coinmumcatiug the 
results of scientific or theological research, no model ot educa- 
tion has been proposed tor general ndoption, no banner ot 
Divine truth lias been raised to check the irruption of mfidel prin- 
ciples and publications. Theie, upon the broad banks ot the 
Ganges, year after y ear, with its responsibilities, its means of 
usefulness* its allotted work, has it stood, and the eyes of itam- 
jxuu.es have never yet been opened to the discovery, that in the 
attempt to do “ too great things” the power to do them has been 
neutralized and destroyed. As a Missionary Institution, Bishop’s 
College has signally failed, simply because the Missionary as- 
sign ot its founder has not been corned out We mourn over 
the failure , yet we do not sorrow as those without hope, for we 
feel assured* that were the resources of Bishop s College to bo 
fully and wisely developed, were the vicious principle ot attempt- 
ing u to do too great things,” or to use a laconic expression 
“ of beginning at the top instead of the bottom,” repudiated ' 
were the gentlemen m charge of the institution to act simply 
upon Bishop Middleton’s plan, and train students as Missionaries, 
accustoming them to Missionary work, and send them forth, 
from their 4 Alma Mater,’ qualified from their education to** 
grapple with the Hindu and Mahommedan religious systems* we 
feel assured that Bishop’s College would be* what wc most 
earnestly wish it to be, one of the first Missionary Institutions 
in India 


As friends of Bishop’s College, not the less sincere because 
we deign not to adopt towards it the language of fulsome and 
indiscriminate flattery, we would, in all Humility, offer certain 
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suggestions for the consideration of the venerable Society, 
which, from its infancy up to the present time, has supported 
and cherished this institution, and of the worthy prelate to 
whom its direct supervision has been entrusted 

The principal and professors should identify themselves 
more than they have hitherto done with the students of the 
College. A cap and gown exclusiveness is not the thing The 
appearance of these gentlemen in the chapel and lecture-room, 
at stated periods, will not go far m forming the character of the 
future Missionary They should consider themselves as hold- 
ing a parental relation to these youths , they should do all in 
their power to gain their confidence, to become acquainted with 
the measure and cast of their capacities, with the intellectual and 
moral materials on which they have to work, and which they are 
to strengthen and mature for extended usefulness Their fre- 
quent presence in the hall would be beneficial to the studentB 
Private conversation, kind sympathy, the correction of errone- 
ous and exaggerated opinions, the inculcation of humbleness of 
mind, the opening out of the great outlines Missionary en- 
terprize and success before them, the word of encouragement, 
the judicious reproof, — these would form the links of a bond of 
* union between the roaster and the disciple, a bond which m 
most cases would maintain a salutary influence over the latter 
throughout his professional career 

We have often thought that one of the chief points of 
difference between a public and a home education lay m the 
fact, that in the first case, the character of the vouth was 
formed by his juvenile associates, and in the other, by the 
precepts and example of his near relatives In a public 
school, the boy is left very much to himself, to pick up 
bis moral and general education in a hap-hazard sort of way 
The masters too frequently fancy that they have efficiently 
discharged their duty when they have crammed the head 
of their ‘alumnus’ with Latin and Greek, and made him a 
decent critical scholar Of the mind and heart of the boy they 
know little or nothing , these, in the majority of instances, are 
lqft to be influenced, and oftentimes to be vitiated, by his com- 
panions. Now, one of the peculiar features of a judicious and 
enlightened home education is, that the youth is trained under 
the eye and sweet influence of his parents. The father has the 
character of the boy completely m his power, he watches over 
hw employments and even his amusements— he seizes every 
opportunity to lead on his child from one truth to another, tul 
he is fitted, as far as a human being can fit him, for entering 

l 1 
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upon new and untned scenes of life — scenes, in which he meet act 
upon hu own responsibility, and, in a great measure, be guided 
by the practical wisdom which he has acquired while under the 
paternal roof In facility of reading, and in critical acquaintance 
with, the Greek and Roman classics, he may be surpassed by the 
publio^chool boy In bold and independent bearing, the Etoni- 
an may have the pre-eminence , in a thorough knowledge of 
the world — its vices, its conventional phrases and opinions, and 
its unmitigated selfishness, the bov who has mixed With 
hundreds of his follows, all being educated in a similar manner, 
may throw far into the shade the retiring lad who has chiefly asso- 
ciated with his parents, and has been trained within the narrow 
circle of a home But, trace theonwaid course of the youths 
through life, educated as they have been under different sys- 
tems, and widely different auspices. 1 lie one, m nine cases out 
of ten, becomes a polished, gentlemanly, clever, worldly, cha- 
racter, — a light in the foru m or the senate , he lives m public, 
and while apparently living for the public, he manages to live 
for himself The other, generally, (for, of course, there are 
many exceptions to the rule), carries with lam into his allotted 
sphere of action tbe sentiments, the morals, the truths which he 
has acquired, and though concealed from the public eye by the 
humbleness of bis station, he possesses a considerable influence 
over his fellow-men, and, m a high degree, is a benefactor to his 
pace. To apply the** cursory remarks to Bishop s College, we 
should say, that, of the two systems of education, m training 
missionaries for their future labors, the paternal should prepon- 
derate over the vrqftisartal 

While we deprecate the preponderance of the professo- 
rial element in the manner of the education, we advocate the 
introduction of a larger portion of the professional than now 
obtains in the matter of it The course of study pursued in the 
College should be far more professional than it is at present 
Instead of spending a large amount of valuable time in the Ac- 
quisition of the dead languages — instead of the students being 
employed in reading a play or two of Euripides or Sophocles, 
their attention should be directed, os a matter of primary 
importance, to the two languages m which the Sacred Boom 
are written Whilst little wifi be found in the Greek and 
Roman classics calculated to fit the youth for his future 
bourse, in the volume of inspiration nearly all that he will re- 
quire from the beginning to the end of his labors » contained 
* rom this nch and inexhaustible mine he may draw unlimited 
stores of sound wisdom and knowledge. The materials for hu 
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work stand ready for use, within its pages And should he be at 
a loss for precedents and examples, here he has pourtrayed m 
bold relief, and in all the character of truth, what a devoted 
Missionary should be, what he should say, and what he should do 
In the history of the Prince of Missionaries, the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, and even in that of the Dmne Lord and Master of Mis- 
sionaries — the design, the subject matter, the manner of work- 
ing, the difficulties, the discouragements, the results, the recom- 
pense of Missionary enterpnze, are clearly developed , so much 
so, that, possessing this wealth within the treasury of his mind, the 
trained student has amassed much that is requisite for the heal- 
ing of the nations. But, in order to meet with vigor and success 
antagonistic systems of religion, the attention of the student 
should next be direoted to the religious rites and books — the 
laws, customs and manners of the Hindu and Mahommedan po- 
pulation For unless these be mastered, the Missionary will 
not be thoroughly furnished for his work. With the externals of 
monotheism and idolatry he may be partially acquainted, 
of their fundamental principles he can know little or nothing , 
and thus he will be unable to meet the enemy on their own bat- 
tle field, and to turn their apparatus of war against themselves. 
In a high degree, then, the Missionary should be a person well 
skilled in the Book of truth, and well-versed in the peculiar 
sentiments and habits, whether religions or otherwise, of the 
people among whom his lot is cast. At the same time, he must 
be no novice in his protession , he should enter upon his allotted 
sphere of labor as a practical and a prudent workman Here, 
then, is one use of the schools around Bishop’s College , the stu- 
dents should be required to attend them, and to devote a certain 
portion of each week to learning the art of teaching under the 
eye and with the assistance of a Professor 
But do the Professors tbemselveB know any thingof Missionary 
work f How can they? Fresh from Oxford or Cambridge, without 
any preliminary initiation, they commence their duties in the 
College It might be attended with incalculable advantage, 
were the Professors allowed, upon their arrival in Bengal, to de- 
vote the first twelve months of their residence in India to a prac- 
tical acquaintance with Missionary work in a Mission station In 
such a case, after a searching investigation of the subject, they 
would be able to direct aright the studies of their disciples, im- 
parting to them a portion of the knowledge winch they themselves 
had acquired, andra this manner prepare the way for dissemina- 
ting the Gospel among those, who, with all their boasted light, 
sit in d ar kness and in the shadow of death If in addition to the 
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Missionary student being mighty in the Scriptures t well ac- 
quainted with the opinions — prejudices, systems and arguments 
of the Hindus and Mahommedana, —to the being a sound prac- 
tical evangelist — a workman who needs not be ashamed— he 
possessed an elementary knowledge of medicine, chemistry, 
agriculture, &o. he would then be enabled by earthly things to 
prepare the way for heavenly things, to minister not only to 
the spiritual, but to the temporal wants of his fellowrnen He 
wou]4 not only lead them into truth, but, by his advice, his 
suggestions, his own example, be would alleviate and elevate 
their condition in life, and be the means of furnishing them with 
those comforts from the enjoyment of which ignorance or 
prejudice had precluded them 

But all will be m vain, if the Missionary does not carry 
with him, from the precincts of the College, the word of 
knowledge , not the knowledge which cherishes the perverseness 
of the heart — which places the means of grace in the posi- 
tion which the Author of grace alone should occupy, which 
surmounts the pure simplicity of faith with the * carved and 
fretted work’ — the * ornamental gothic’ of voluntary humility and 
external services, which makes man, who should be free, and 
unfettered, the bondsmen of unmeaning ceremonies, the slave 
of a dark and soul-less enthusiasm , — not the knowledge which 
virtually repudiates the word of God, and boldly declares its 
birth- place to be the traditions of men — but that which ema- 
nates from the sure word of prophecy, which as “ a lamp to the 
feet, and a light to the path," illuminates, instructs, guides, com- 
forts, and blesses, — that which directs to the strong for strength 
— to the true for truth — to the free for liberty, and which subor- 
dinates the traditions of fallible man, and the means of grace, 
to the Book and the Saviour An exclusive patristic Theology 
is not the one m which a Missionary should be versed , in hu 
conflict with error, he must wield other weapons than the 
* Fathers* and the prayer-book A mission commenced anti 
earned on with such materials must eventually be a failure. 
There can be no life in it — nothing but externals — a fair out- 
side, but death within. A blight will rest upon the field and it# 
produce, and continue thus, till the pure, free, untraditiomxed 4 
Gospel, with its mighty, its divine, energy, sweeps away the 
cankenng disease, ana works on till the result » life, light 
and salvation. 

On a subject of such immense practical importance we can- 
not do better than strengthen our own remarks by the follow- 
ing quotation from Bishop Wilson’s Sermon, delivered before 
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the University of Oxford at St. Mary’s, on Tuesday, June 
23, 1846 — 


Allow me here to urge on you for an instant the claims of India I 
entreat you Christian brethren to send out your dovoted Missionaries to 
the benighted millions placed under yom rule and waiting fot salvation at 
youi hands Let the first youth of the L Diversity be ambit 1 oue of bemg 
heralds of Christ Let learning and talent, and piety and the vigour of 
your beat years be dedicated to this high service Let the devout medical 
student cany his science to the aid of his perishing fellow creatures 
But let it be the pure Gospel which they carry out Popery and semi 
popery instead of illuminating can only mislead 
Ana here we fall hack insensibly on the mam argument of the Apostle 
Nothing but the sound dootnne of the Gospel can produce the regeneration 
of a lost woild. What can external shows do which only seduce the sen 
ees 9 What can bells, and music and incense and picture books and lllumi 
nated lives of saints and crucifixes and images of the \ lrgin do but betray 
you into the wiles of an apostate Church 9 
Nor let the assumption of terms of piety of claims to divine influence 
and the ascription ot conversions to the immediate power of the Holy 
Spirit, deceive you The language of devotion is admuable indeed when 
based on the solid dootnne of St Paul but when associated with supersti 
bon brought in by Jesuit* for the sake of argument, and employed to gild 
the harlot cup of spiritual intoxication it is poisonous and deadly 

Bewilder not yourselves also with subtle disputations on minute questions 
and pretended developments which only lead to scepticism and mfidelitv 
and which indeed proceed on the principle thattho Scriptures are not ab'le 
to make men u ue unto talvaiio n 


on you for an instant the claims of Tndia I 


Let me entreat the younger Members ef the University to employ the 
precious moments of their academical course winch is too short for its high 
purpose in amassing sound learning m maiming their powers of discern-* 
ment and judgment and in preparing for those weighty duties of future life 
for which t nm ri p superstitions unfit them 
Let them base every thing on the solid manly doctrine of St Paul 
connecting with tins a firm and enlightened attachment to our own Protes- 
tant Chinch in her Orders hei Polity her Articles her Liturgy her Bands 
mal Offices her Homilies as settled at the Reformation ana not as deve- 


loped that is corrupted by vam tradition 

In the nature of things, masteispnnciplpa of one Lind or other will 
govern the man The grand question is, whether our master principles 
shall be those of St Paul as set foitk in the passage befoie us, or those of 
the Divines who follow now the vain Cretan teacher* If you attempt to 
build on. the commandments of men the foundation is rotten and will not 


sustain any sokd edifice and uagodhnete and u orJdlg htif* aggiavated by 
& false religion will in one form or otbei rule and carry off the soul 

But if our master principles are based on a bumble and lively faith m 
the grace of Ood in tahation on a consideration of the love ot Chnst in 
giving himself far us and op a bletted hops of the second coming of our 
great Ood and Saviour then will the foundation sustain the building and 
you will remain firm and stable amidst the agitations ot an evil day Eleven 
Umes does the Apostle in bis Epistles to Timothy and Titus warn those 
Bishops against the danger 

I must confess I tremble for our Apostolical National Church which has 
been to three oen tunes the bulwark and glory of the Protestant Faith 
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Antichrist seems to be resuming hie arrogance and m a fallen world like 
ours, when errore become popular they soon spread Superstition has 
charms for the minds of unsettled roung students and ministers who hare 
some religious sensibilities, but small expeneaoe and less judgment It is 
a short way to authority and self importance. 

But to return , — as was the design of Middleton in founding 
Bishop’s College, so will be its destiny, should the original 
design be developed and earned out in all its parts. The me- 
chanism is complete , it only wants the moving power, the 
mastermind Truth, unmixed truth, sympathy, identity with 
the Btudents, a constant, watchful supervision, a practical ac- 
quaintance with Mi&sionarv work, an ardent zeal for the conver- 
sion of the heathep, the all-powerful life of Christianity — these 
combined would give the requisite impulse, and render Bishop’s 
College, ** a praise and blessing m the land " "When matters 
have reached the worst, they begin to mend , the crisis, we 
trust, has passed , the paralysis of twenty-six years duration 
cannot last much longer — the day of better things mu«t be at 
hand. We boldly a\ow that at present the Indian public has no 
confidence m Bishop’s College It is scarcely possible that 
they should, when the truly venerable Bishop of the diocese 
has recently expressed his deep regret at the present state of 
the College The Bishop of Calcutta, in his address to the 
Society for the Propagation of the gospel, speaks with evident 
reluctance, what, had truth permitted, he would undoubtedly, 
\rith far more satisfaction have left unsaid — 


You particular! v refer in jour \ddresa, to vour admirable Institution 
of Bishop s College and you express a hope that the general conduct of 
the Institution will ever be such as to commend it to the confidence and 
approval of the Bishop as visitor 

This invites, and indeed compels me however reluctantly to advert to 
it My ardent attachment to that College from my first landing and 
the opinion I formed of the high reputation and eminent learning and 
attainments of the late Principal as well as my sincere love and esteem 
for the present, scarcely inferior to him in Bome respects though with an 
other cast of talents are known to the Society * 

But the College is stall not going on so well as I could wish It is quite 
true that is one or two recent ordinations 1 have detected no positive 
doctrinal errors on the points adverted to in my Charges, and have in 
some cases, been pleased with the attainments and devotodnesa of the can • 
didates, as I was eager to state to the Society in my letter of November 
184# But the hope which I then warmly, perhaps too warmly expressed, 
of a steady improvement in the College does not seem to me to have been 
as vet realized. 

what the Society may now think it right to do I wjl not even presume 
to conjecture My best services are still at their disposal and if my life 
» spared, all wfll, I trust, be gradually remedied. But I confess that I am 
not without considerable anxiety 
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One immediate effect of the state of things to which I have referred, is 
the diminution of confidence with thejpublic and the failure of the funds 
of the Calcutta Diocesan Society We ought to go a long way towards 
supporting yom Missions and Bishops College with the exception of the 
buildings and salaries If we could relieve >ou fiom this burden it would 
be of the greatest importance under jour present financial embairass- 
mepts As it is we have done for the last few v ears little coropaiatively 
speaking I labouied all I could during the Visitations just doeed to en 
courage subscriptions 

To the same effect, though more strongly expressed, is the 
sentiment of the Rev Mr Wilkinson, who has been long and 
favorably known as any of the most zealous Missionaries of 
the Church of England in India — 

It is not necessary to detail minutely m thiB sketch the commencement 
and piogiess of the institution nudei the supeimtendence of the Bishops 
Middleton Ilebti and luimv the reconls a\e before the public and the 
wntei would hope familiar to all who fed anj interest about the spread of 
the Gospel A wrj important quen pi esc lit- it-eli to the mind name!} 
— How tar the ol lefts propos'd by the leuemble bishop have been realized 

It is deeplv to be lamented that alter a vast expenditure of money on 
buildings pimtip&ls and professors, Ac scareelj anything of good b as been 
accomplished 1 saj not thus acnmouiousU but with the deepest and most 
heai tit it regret 1 loved the in-titutioii — f watched its progress with more 
than common interest, and when it was proposed to have a Lhrnch Mission 
ary stuuuaiv ui Calcutta I gave tnv opinion against it, fearing it might 
look like u rival institution I loved Bishops College and I looked forward 
to the sunling of nij own sons to guuluate there with intense pleasure 

1 But what has it done in instructing native jonth Ac in order to their 
becoming pieacheis catechists, and schoolmusteis duiing a period of mors 
than twenty yeais° 

2 hoi the teaching of the elements of useful knowledge and the English 
languagt to Mussulmans and Hindus At 9 

d >or tianslating the Scnptuies the Eiturgv and moral and religious 
tracts * 

4 For the reception of English missionaries &c 0 

Sew cel j anything has been dont in either ot these departments Not a 
poitiou ot the beuptures oi of the Lituigv has been tion-lated hj any 
ot the Lollege Estabh-liment and now nothmg is being dont but what bad 
fetter be left undone Suie I am that it saint< d spirits can weep Bishop 
Middleton is now weeping in heaven ova the idol of his heau 

W hen the venerable bishop ami the experienced missionary 
write thus, it M not at all wonderful tint the public generally 
• 'should place very little confidence in the education imparted 
in the Collage If a patent or guaidim place a jouth 
there, he is indeed ceitnin that he will be furnished with 
cap, cassock and suiplice, that he will have his regular chapels, 
lectures and dinners m hall , he is certain tliat after his allotted 
residence, the youth will be sent forth as a catechist, to 
become w due time a deacon and a priest , but he ia not so 
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certain that any proper supervision will be maintained by the 
authorities, — that, in fact, afte^College hours, the young man 
will not be left entirely to himself He is not so certain that 
the Professor will be the father and guide— the faithful corrector 
and kind adviser of the youth , that when the catechist leaves 
his * Alma Mater,’ lie may not leave it in a state of lamentable 
ignorance with regard to Missionary work, a novicelifted up with 
pnde, regarding with oontempt his fellow laborers of other deno- 
minations, and carefully avoiding all friendly co-operation with 
them in their work of love- He is not so certain that the young 
pnest will not look upon his surplice as a purer immaculate, 
sacrificial robe, — that he will not hold the sacraments to be the 
only means of grace — that he will not be sadl) deficient m the 
great and distinguishing doctrines of the Bible — that he will 
not unduly exalt the church and enthrone her as the idol of 
his worship — the queen of heaven , — lie is not at all certain, 
that the young man, simply from the education which he has 
received, and the principles which lie has imbibed at College, 
will not be disqualified for a Missionary He has, on the contrary, 
every reason to fear that no permanent success will attend his 
efforts and that while the field * is white unto harvest,’ the 
incapacity of the laborer will allow the gram to be lost, when 
it might have been gathered for the granaiy of heaven In 
fad, the pubbe are doubtful whether the Christianity of the 
^reformation or the Christianity of Borne be inculcated at the 
Tollege, and they question if it be not the latter system which 
enervates and paralyzes the body, and which, like a great spiri- 
tual incubus, keeps it inert, and as a Missionary institution all bat 
totally umnfluential But let the confidence of the public be 
restored , or, rather, let the causes which liave shaken, and well 
nigh destroyed it, be removed, and our firm belief is that 
Bishop’s College will become a great and useful Institution 
Then, many a Missionary will look back with pleasure ami grati- 
tude on the happy and profitable hours which he spent within itf 
walls , and many a simple villager will then feel that the design 
of the excellent Middleton has been carried into effect, and that 
through his instrumentality he has been provided with a pastor,* 
guide, and friend, to cheer, instruct and lead him onwards to 
the resting place of his soul- 
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Art VI — 1 London Quarterly Review, No 1 56, June 1846 

Article IX 

2 Ditto, No 57, Dec 1846 Note 

Tire general diffusion among onr countrymen m India of a 
spirit of fair and candid enquiry, is a marked and gratifying sign 
of $he progress of improvement A course of enlightened and 
consistent policy in a Ruler is now certain of being met with 
calm and dispassionate consideration, and, when shown to be cha 
ractensed by integrity and honesty of purpose of being received 
with cordial approval 

We may therefore, safely predict that the administration of 
Lord Hardin ge whioh has become by Ins departure from India 
matter of History will be unanimously praised by all who make 
Indian affairs their study , and that the Eastern career of this 
soldier statesman will commend itself to their judgment and 
approval as strongly as it evidently has done to that of the Court 
of directors and both sides of both houses of Parliament 

We proceed to detail those acts prefacing them with a few 
words regarding the oarlv and Peninsular career of Lord Har 
dinge, chiefly compiled from the Memoir of Lieutenant General 
Sir Benjamin D Urban 

Lord Hardin ge is descended from an old Royalist family of 
King 8 Newton, countv Herby , through which he traces his, 
ancestry up to the conquest His immediate ancestor raised 
troops for Charles 1st hazarded his life and lost his estates m 
^iie 'surviue iff 'iub %iuhTcts TLwrii Vhrrtxnrge's uinlre, 1 £sn!mfrfi 
Hardmge, of Belhsle, county Fermanagh, was created a Baronet 
in the year 1801, and was succeeded by His Lordships elder 
brother, the Rev crend Charles Hatch nge of Bounds Park Kent 
and Rector of Tunbridge Lord Hardinge had three other 
brothers , of whom one died young Col Richard Hardmge of 
tfle Royal Artillery still alive and Captain Nicholas Hardmge 
who m his 27 tli year, when in command of the “ San Ftoremo, 
fell in the moment of victory at the close of a three days action 
tgith “ La Ptedmontaue , an enemy s ship of far superior force 
•A monument in St Paul s Cathedral records his achievements 

Before Lord Hardinge had attained his fifteenth year, he 
joined his Regiment in Canada At the peace of Amiens ho 
returned to England, and having studied at the Royal Military 
College, was selected for a situation on the Quarter Master Ge 
natal s Staff with the expedition, in 1807, under Sir B Spencer, 
to the coast of Spam He was actively employed under Sir A 

K 1 
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Wellesley in the Campaign of 1808, was present at the battle 
of Eoleia, and severely wounded at Vimiera At the close of 
the war he conveyed despatches to Sir John Moore, with smgu 
lar rapidity through many dangers With the Real Guard at 
the side of his heroic Chief, he shared in the many severe affairs 
of the retreat on Corunna, and was one of the officers near him 
when he fell In March of the same year (1809) he was ap- 
pointed Lieutenant Colonel and Deputy Quarter Master General 
of the Portuguese Army, under Sir B D Urban He served at 
the passage of the Upper Douro, on the borders of Gallicia , 
afterwards in Castile , and at the battle of Busaco 

'Highly distinguished in the Campaign of 18H under Lord 
Beresfbrd in the AlemUjo and Spanish Estrcmadura , it was at 
Albuera that his brightest wreath was won The fight had gone 
against the handful of British soldi! rs Half of those under 
fire had fallen, when Colonel Hardmge on his own responsibi 
hty pointed out to Mujor General Sir Lowry Cole that on his 
moving up his Division depended the fortune of the dav These 
fresh troops were, on the instant hurled against the enemy a 
left flank , while Colonel Hardmge caused the right to be sirnul 
taneoosly assailed by the re inspirited Brigade of \bercrombie 
The he&vv columns of the superb French Infantrj were thus 
checked rolled back and broken the British guns already 
limbered up and ready for retreat, were again brought into action 
and the enemy driven from that fierce field 

This glorious turn in the tide of that fight, which itself turned 
the tide of the Penmsular War, was the achievement of Lieute 
nant Colonel Hardinge then onh 25 vears old immortalized 
by Alison in his record of Albuera as “ the young soldier with 
the eye of a General and the soul of a Hero 

Lieutenant Colonel Hardmge served at the seige and capture 
of both Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz and especially distm 
guiahed himself at the storm of the strong out work “ La Picu 
nna." During the operations which led to the battle of Sala- 
manca, he officiated as Quarter Master General of the Portuguese 
Army, and for his conduct received the Military order of the 
Tower and Sword 

At Vittona, Colonel Hardmge was severely wounded m thS 
body, and, while still suffering from a painful surgical operation, 
resumed his duties m the Pyrenees He afterwards served at 
Sebastian, at the passage of the Bidassoa, and in the battles 
of the Nevelle and Nive 

In February 1815, when in command of a Portuguese Brigade 
of Infantry, he, m conjunction with General Byngs Brigade, 
gallantly earned with the bayonet some strongly occupied 
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heights near Pallas He was then engaged at Orthes and in 
the operations ending with the battle of Tolonse For the battle 
of Orthes Oolonel Hardinge received his ninth medal 

During the whole of the Peninsular War, Col Hardinge was 
never absent from his duty except for very short periods after 
his wounds at Vimiera and Yittoria At the peace, his Bignal 
services were rewarded by his Sovereign with a Company in the 
Guards, and by the distinction of Knight Commander of the 
Bath, an honor usually reserved for General Officers 

S]r H Hardinge accompanied Sir C Stewart to the Congress 
of Vienna, and on the renewal of the war was attached by the 
Duke of Wei mgton in a political capacity, with the rank of 
Brigadier General to the Head Quarters of the Prussian Army 
under Blucher At the sanguinary battle of Lignv on the 16th 
June Sir H Hardmge again distinguished himself /About 4 
p m his left hand was shattered by a common shot, but, 
refusing to dismount or leave the held, he placed a tourniquet 
on his arm and sat out the battle, retiring after night fall with 
the Prussian army At midnight, in a hut bv rushlight, attended 
by a single servant lie had his hand amputated Sir Henry had 
previously despatched his brother who was his Aide de C&mp, 
to report to the Duke the fate of the dav and to bring an English 
Surgeon At day light the French beat up the bivouac, when 
Sir Henry, determining not to fall into the enemy s hand, though 
faint from loss of blood, accompanied the retreating Prussians 
At Wavre he rejoined the gallant Blucher who though still* 
suffering from & fall, and from having been ndden over by a whole 
heugute. of cfljydjrv 3 pfc. 1 uj. 4 nri. kiwanighiH. fcuMui afipjitinnatab; , 
begged he would excuse the garlic (with which he was perfumed,) 

• and condoled with him on Lignv, but characteristically added, 

Never mind mv friend, if we outlive to morrow, Wellington and 
‘ I will lick the trench 

After the battle of Waterloo, the Duke of Wellington devoted 
a. separate Gazette to the merits of Sir Henry Hardinge and to a 
notification of his own regret for his severe wound From bad 
management in the first instance Sir Henry s arm had to he 
several times redressed, causing him extreme torture , yet 
^within the fortnight he rejoined the army at Pans, where he was 
'received with military honors by Blucher, in the Palace of St 
Cloud, and there placed in possession of the apartments of 
Mane Louise y. 

At the expiration of the occupation of Pans, the King of 
Prussia, in testimony of his high opinion of his Political and 
Military Services, decorated him, at a grand Review with the 
order of ment, and of the Red Eagle , and the Duke of Welling- 
ton, personally, presented him with the sword from his own 

SldA 
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During these eventful seven years Sir H Hardmge had receiv- 
ed four wounds, and bad four horses killed under lum , nor was 
he singular Men long un&ocastomed to warfare are frightened 
at such losses as those of Ferozshah, Mudki and Sobraon , 
and forget, m these recent events, the casualties of AlbueTa, 
Talavera and Waterloo /If after a hard day s fight in India, all 
the “ means and appliances of a Cantonment Hospital are not 
found upon the field , if Doolie Bearers, (who get no pensions >) 
run awav and leave their wounded charge to be cut up by a 
straggling enemy , and every wound is not dressed and soothed 
with cerate on the instant loud is the cry against the “ culpa 
We negligence of the authorities but let them talk over Welling 
ton s campaigns with anv of his Veterans, and learn how men 
of the best families of the land lay stiff and cold nhere thev fell, 
unattended for hours and hours or e\ eu for the whole night as 
Ponsonby on the field of Waterloo , or (to take sail nearer exam 
pie) as our own gallant old Chief Lord Gough whose wound at 
Talavera remained undressed for two whole days though a 
Lieutenant Colonel Commanding a Regiment , and as Sir Henry 
Hardmge, who though attached to the Prussian Annv, in a high 
and honorable position^ had to wait eight hours for a burgeon to 
amputate his hand j 

Peace came at last, and with it peaceful duties Sir Henry 
Hardmge now sened for some years as & Captain in the Guards , 
he then entered Parliament and for twenty years sat os Member 
Kot Durham and Launceston During this period he was employ 
ed for a short time as Clerk of the Ordnance , on two oocasiona 
as Secretary at War, and twice for short periods as Secretary for 
Ireland Sir Henry was eariv distinguished for Ins dear business 
like statements, his matter of fact manner of transacting his offi 
cial dudes, and for the vigour which he threw into all his actions 
It ife as much, the fashion to decry “ Military Civilians, as to 
undervalue “ Heaven born warriors Such men as the Duke 
of Wellington, Sir H Hardmge, and a host of others of all ages, 
should ere this have taught the folly of the first error, as 
Cromwell, Washington, Clive and Blake, that of the other When 
will the world perceive that wisdom, foresight and courage are 
the gifts of God and not the mere results of social position 7 • a 

The (gcuekness of perception, the physical and mental energy 
and business habits which had been so often tried in the field, 
w^re now to be tested in the cabinet, and m the Parliament of 
England — the noblest arena is the World Here Sir Henry s 
temper is described by a eaodid Political opponent as worn bat 
generous, kindling at the least imputation but never “ allowing 
the mm to go down upon his wrath. Hu adversaries described 
him as “ redly a kindly and generous man, warm in friend- 
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ship, placable and scrupulous m hostility Plain, sincere, 
straightforward just and considerate They allowed him not 
only these personal qualities but all the ordinary ones of a safe 
practical executor of the suggestions of others They gave him 
credit for ( understanding what he undertakes, and undertaking 
nothing but what be understands Still m reference to his nomi 
nation to the post of Governor General of India, the same party 
observed that* * to consolidate our Indian empire by ameliorat- 
ing it s institutions , improve justice remove remaining 
restrictions on industry , lighten taxes , to execute great 
publio works to extend education , and above all to ranse 
the Natives and give them a higher social position a more 
elevated tone of feeling, and a greater share of political power, 
require a great and zealous man But to achieve such results 
or even to propose them requires higher qualifications than, 
we can give credit to Sir Henrv for possessing 

That the writer erred in this estimate will we doubt not, be 
acknowledged when the extent of what Lord Hardinge has done 
for education for public works, for the reduction of taxes and for 
the general amelioration of the people of India lsknown to him 
It is strange that the charge should ever have been made, for m 
the only departments in which Lord Hardinge had been tried he 
had uniformly endeavoured tc better the condition of those under 
him The British Soldier is indebted to him for many boons 
and liberal regulations, which add to his comfort during service 
and improve his condition in old age and thus he lias justly 
earned the title of the Soldtei s friend To him also we 
believe it is* that England owes the humane prohibition to the 
Military and Police against firing vollies on mobs The 
instructions are now precise and positive as to when the Soldier 
is to supersede the Magistrate, and then instead of wholesale 
measures being at once resorted to, only one fie in the first 
instance, is allowed to fire the remaining soldiers standing 
prepared to resist attack 

But the time was come when Sir H Hardinge was to be 
called into a new and wider field of action In Mav 1844, his 
kinsman and friend, Lord Ellenborough, was removed from 
,*the Government of India by the indignant Court of Di 
rectors, whose authority he had defied, and the Ministry 
of the day, though disposed to defend their colleague, 
wisely a c quiesced in a measure which they could not prevent. 
With equal wisdom, their selection for the vacant office fell on 
Sir H Hardinge The Court heartily and unanimously acquieso 
ed, and the lovers of official scandal were disappointed at the 
sudden termination of what at one tune bade fcur to be a bitter 
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controversy, nay a Btruggle for superiority between the Directors 
and the Ministry 

The new Governor General was selected not as a brilliant 
orator or Parliamentary partisan, but as a tried soldier and 
straight forward practical Statesman Without, however, ins 
pugnwg tlie candour of either the Cabinet or the Court, we may 
believe that each had a motive for the choice they made. The 
former, perhaps, desired as much as possible to soothe the feelings 
of Lord Ellenborough and the Court, m accepting his kins 
man, doubtless considered that they gave the best possible proof 
that they had recalled His lordship on public grounds alone and 
with no factious motive The appointment, in vrluch the Minis 
ters and the East India Company thus happilv concurred, was 
equally popular with the public both m h n gland and India. In 
the latter, die friends of LoTd Ellenborough (and they were 
not a few, especially among the Juniors of the army) looked 
with hope and confidence to a similarity of Military feelings in 
the mind of his successor — at once his relatne and a soldier 
while all trusted to Sir H Hardinge s acknowledged character for 
fairness, decision and plain dealing 

Not long before, when the tidings of the Kabul disaster reached 
England Sir Henrv Hardinge had bein offered the command of 
the Arnrv m India which he declined And now, for two 
whole dsvs, he is understood to have resisted the temptation of 
£25,000 a vear, with authontv greater than that of the autocrat 
fcf Russia, over a population inferior in number onh to that of 
China. At the age of 60, to give up lus family, hie seat in the 
O&bmet, and tfwsoeietv of the greatest men of the times, ibr the 
sake of responding to the call of his country and proceeding to 
the for East, at the behest and m a measure, at the mercy of 
the Board of Officials who bad so sumnianh dismissed bis rela 
tive and friend, required no little forgetfulness of self — no ordi 
nary sense of public duty A common mind would not have so 
confided In this, as in many other passages of Lord Hardinge 9 
Indian career, we recognize the prompt courage of the hero of 
Albuera. 

Hie usual pledges were now given and taken the usual dm 
ners eaten, and the accustomed speeches enunciated, but with* 
more than their accustomed interest derived from the past, and 
more, we believe, of sincerity with reference to the future On 
this occasion at least the promises of peaceful policy were not 
forgotten, though doomed to be disappointed , and after dinner 
visions of gnat works, and plane for the internal improvement 
of the Anglo Indian empire, for ones did not melt into air 

In his speech on the victories of Mfcdki and Ferozshah, 
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delivered on the 2d March 184B, Sir Robert Peel tlms well de 
scribed the eircumstanoes under which Sir Henry Hardinge ac 
cepted his high office — I well know what was the object of 
‘ my inend, Sir Henry Hardinge, in undertaking the Govern 

* ment of India He made great sacrifices from a sense of pub 

‘ ha duty , my gallant friend held a prominent place in the 

* Councils of her Majesty he was, I beheve without any refer 

* ence to party divisions held m general esteem in this House 
‘ tfs well by his political opponents as bv Ins political friends 

* He was regarded by the army of this country as its friend 
4 because he was the friend of justice to all ranks of that arim 

* It was proposed to him at a time of life when, perhaps, am 

4 bition is a less powerful stimulus than it might have been at 
an enrhar period — it was proposed to him to relinquish his 
‘ place in the councils of his Sovereign — to forego die satasfac 
‘ tton he must have felt at what he could not fail to see that he 
was an object of general respeu and esteem He separated 
himself from that family which constituted the chief happiness 
‘ of Ins life, for the purpose of performing a pubhc duty he 

* owed to his Sovereign and his countn by taking the arduous 

* and responsible situation of chief Governor of our Indian 
possessions He went out with ft high military reputation 

4 solicitous to establish his fame in connexion with our Indian. 

* empire, not by means of conquest, or the exhibition of mill 
tary skill and valour, but by obtaining for himself a name in 

4 the annals of India, as the friend oi peace, and through the* 

* promotion of the social interests and welfare of the inha 
bitants 

Such we are told by the Premier of England by him who best 
knew them, were the motives of Sir Henry Hardinge in accept- 
ing the me rovalty of India and when we glance over the 
parting address of the Chairman of the Court of Direotors, to 
the new Governor General, and apply it as a touchstone to that 
Governors administration, we cannot fell to perceive how honest- 
ly and ably Lord Hardinge has acted up to both the Court s in- 
structions and to his own pledges 

After assuring Six Henry that he had the Court s 44 entire 
Confidence — a confidence founded on the reputation he had 
established for himself not only as a Soldier but as a Statesman 
the Chairman slightly but distinctly alluded to the fact that the 
general administration of British India is the direct charge of 
the Court of Directors, “ subject to the control of the Board 
of Commissioners for the affairs of India, and, drawing thence 
the corollary that “ the maintenance of respect for the authority 
of the Court is demanded by the e xis ti ng system of the Indian 
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Government, significantly added, “ we are persuaded that you 
' will impress tins feeling upon our servants abroad, not merely 
4 bv precept, bat by your cxatapU 
The Civil and Mihtary services, and (with some emphasis) 
the Governor General s 44 constitutional advisers, the members 
of the Council of India, were then recommended to Sir Henry s 
attention , the Native soldier s good qualities were lauded , and 
l&stlv the Chairman thus urged upon Sir Henry s notice the 
questions of peace conciliator? policy and their results — oonso 
lidation and internal improvement — ‘ By our latest intelligence, 
4 we are indneed to hope that peace prevails throughout India. 
4 I need not say it is our anxious desire that it should be pre- 
4 served You, Sir, well know how great are the evils of war, 
4 and we feel confident that, whilst eier ready to maintain 
4 unimpaired the honor of onr country and the supremacy of 
4 our arms, your policy will be essentially pacific 

4 To the native states which still retain independence, you 
4 will extend the shield of British protection It has hitherto 
4 been considered a wise aud just policy to uphold and support 
4 those which are in alliance with us and in dealing with those 
4 which are more immediately dependent upon our Government 
4 we have, with a view to soothe the feelings and conciliate the 
4 attachment, of both chiefs and people permitted the former to 
4 retain the recognized emblems of authority, their titles and 
other insignia of rank and station Peace, apart from its other 
advantages, is desirable with a view to the prosperity of our 
finances and the development of the resources of the country 

“ The strictest economy consistent with the elficienc) of the 
service was then enjoined 

The Chairman next touched on education , observing it “ has 
4 long been the desire of the Court to encourage education 
4 among the people of India, with a view of cultivating and 
4 enlarging their minds, of raising them in their own and our 
4 estimation and of qualifying them for the more responsible 
4 offices under our Government It is, however, necessary, 

4 with re&rence to the subject of education, to exercise great 
prudence and caution, m order to avoid even the appearance 
of any interference with their religious feelings and preju-* , 
4 dices, and to maintain on such points the strictest neu~ 

4 trafity 

»“ Finally, Sir Henry, I would earnestly recommend the whole 
4 body of the people of British India , and its dependencies, to 
4 your paternal care and protectaon It has always been the 
4 earnest desire of the Court of Directors that the Government of 
4 the East India Company should be momently just, moderate. 
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* and conciliatory The supremacy of our power must be main- 
tained, when necessary, by die irresistible force of our arms , 

* but the empire of India cannot be upheld by the sword alone 

* The attachment of the people, then confidence m our sense of 
‘ justice and in our desire to maintain the obligations of good 
' faith must ever be essential elements of our strength I be 

‘ seech you therefore, to keep these sacred principles habitually 
‘ and permanently in view The Court has selected you for the 

* high office of Governor-General with reference not less to the 

* confidence which they entertain in your character for justice, 

* moderation and benevolence, than to your undoubted posses 

* sion of a sound practical judgment, and a firm and indomitable 

* spirit You ore ahead v in possession of the highest renown 
as a soldier, and we feel assured that yon will now rest 

‘ jour happiness and your fame on the furtherance of mea 
‘ sures tending to promote the welfare and best interests of 
‘ the Government, and of the people committed to your care 
and it is our earnest prayer that after an extended career of 
‘ useful and valuable service, you may return to your native oourt 
tn bearing with you as the best and most gratifying reward of 
‘ your labors the thanks and blessings of the people of India 
In a modest rejoinder Sir Henry promised less than he has 
performed 

Sir H Hardmge reached Calcutta on 23d July The tremon 
dous heat of the Bed Sea at that season did not prevent him from 
minutely inspecting the works of Aden, and drawing up a 1 
Memorandum in correction of the errors of the Bombay En 
gmeers and proving how unnecessary was the extravagant 
expenditure then going on upon the rock Afterwards m India 
full information was called for and the Governor-General record 
ed m another very able paper, that works to an extent sufficient 
for 1200 men in peace and 1000 in war and proportionate artil 
lerv would make good the post against all probable oomers 
since a European enemy must either drag his guns by land, lfiOO 
miles, or he master of the sea. 

It is in similar adaptations of ways and means that the officers 
in every department of the Government of India have found 
•Lord Hardmge s strength to he, his practical intellect sees and 
Seizes at once upon the strong and weak points of a question , 
and above all a military fallacy stands no chance with him 
Thus m the instance before us he justly ridiculed the moos 
ststeney of making Aden a Gibraltar, while Singapore, Hong 
Kcmg, &c axe left comparatively defenceless The Aden Papers 
have generally transpired , and an justly considered as eme^g 
the very ablest that have emanated from Lord Hardmge s pen 

l l 
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One of the first acts of the new Governor General in India 
was to appoint the late private seoretary of Lord Ellenborough 
to die important commismonersbip of Tennassenm and Moul 
mein Captain Durand has since been removed , but, when ap 
pointed, no man in India, of his standing bore a higher character 
for talent, application, and business habits , and even those •who 
have ranee condemned him, find turn guilty mainly of errors of 
judgment. A more honorable man than Captain Durand of the 
Bengal Engineers does not exist By his appointment to Ten 
nassenm, the Governor General was enabled to call up Major 
Broadfbot, who had for two years held that Commiasionerahip, 
to the North West Frontier, where Lord Ellenborough had 
contemplated employing him These two selections and a - 
general adherence to his predecessors policy, satisfied mens 
minds, that, however in personal demeanour to the Court of 
Directors, and in some domestic questions, Sir Henrv Hardmge 
might act on his own special views, vet there would be no 
systematic repeal of Lord Ellenborough s acts — no running 
down of his opinions because they were those of his predecessor 
— a practice too often prevalent in India m places both high and 
low so much so, indeed, as often to lead natives to suppose that 
there is no stability in our institutions and that one official comes « 
after another only to reverse his orders Sir Henrv Hardin ge 
came to India “ fore-warned, fore armed against this restless 
error He had visited Mount Stuart Elphmstone in England 
and asked his advice The Veteran Statesman warned him 
against meddling with ctvtl detail* The advice was wise , and. 


what is rare, has been as wisely acted on The advantage of 
letting things alone where there is no oertainty of mending 
them, is here too little understood, especially by die half inform 
ed. William Fraser, who was murdered at Delhi, was once 


consulted by one of his subordinates who in despair declared 
that be had tried every meanB he could devise to bring the people 
of a certain district into order, but without avail “ Did yeu 
ever try what could be done by letting them alone ? was the 
reply We recommend the anecdote to every magistrate m India 
who has got a little leisure and is thinking what to do with it 1 
We would not be understood to imply that Lord Harding* 
neglected civil affairs , but when it can be truly said that tbs 
moat industrious magistrate in India may let “ well alone, and 
yet find ample occupation for all his tune , how much truer 
is it in regard to a Governor-General As he cannot possibly 
have leisure for fiscal and judicial details, there is real wisdom in 


ha leaving them to such men as am usually found m file position 
of l ae utea aot Governor of Agra or Deputy Governor of Bengal 
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We shall he delighted to hear that Lord Hardmge has reoom 
mended the permanent appointment of a Deputy Governor at 
Calcutta The system works admirably at Agra The Governor- 
General cannot, and in our opinion ought not, to enter into 
all the minutiae of civil details , but it is most important that 
the»m&n who has to do so, should not only be up to hiawork, but 
be a fixture for at least a moderate term By some such arrange 
ment alone, can he be enabled to turn his experience to proper 
account or encouraged to sow with any reasonable prospect of 
seeing some portion of the fruit of his labours The improve 
ment of the North West Provinces under Mr Thomason s four 
years. administration boa been most marked but what possible 
ameliorationcanbe expected under a system, that, in ten years, has 
given us Governors over a province containing thirty 

millions of inhabitants, and paying a revenue of nine millions ? 
Fortunately for Bengal, it has had an able Secretary m Mr Halh 
day But, however excellent the ministerial officers, and how 
ever worthy and efficient the Deputy Governor, if the latter 
is to be annually reliei ed, he can at best only keep matters 
straight for the day It is morally impossible he can do more 
He would indeed be unwise to hazard his own reputation m 
the projection of schemes which bis successor might mow down 
m the bud 

The Punjab has been called the difficulty of recent administra- 
tions , but the Gov eminent of Oude has been the difficulty of 
all A fortnight had scarcely passed over the head of the neV 
Governor General before his attention was drawn to Luknow 
affairs The King a poor vacillating creature, who had only a 
twelve month before rejected from bis counsel the upstart Aram 
ud Dowlah now agam desired to place him at the head of the 
Ministry to die exclusion of the Vizier Muna hd Dowlah, who 
was giving satisfaction to the envoy Strong measures were ad vis 
ed no less than enforcing the article of the treaty which au 
thorizes die assumption by the Bnush Government of the direct 
control of all districts whose mismanagement endangers the public 
tranquillity The Governor General did not consider the ease 
to require such an extreme measure , but, addressing the King 
as a friend and well wisher solemnly warned him of the 
consequences of a systematic disregard of the Envoy s repre 
sentations and advice 

In the same manner, mixing firmness with friendliness, and 
respect for individual treaties with determination to maintain the 
general peace. Sir Henry Hardmge endeavoured to persuade the 
foolish Nepal Rajah, the equally foolish Nizam, and the whole 
host of petty princes, to look to their own concerns, to conduct 
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themselves with moderation and good faith , and not to fear Bn 
bah encroachment 

As little communication as possible was kept up with Lahore , 
and the British Administration of the day, after years of war, 
and Us baneful consequences, sat down in earnest hope of peace, 
improvement and retrenchment « 

Sir Henry Hardin ge lost no time in redeeming one of the 
most important of his pledges to the Court of Directors On 
the 10th of October 1844 was passed that memorable eduoabon 
resolution by which employment under Government was se 
cured to native youths whether educated in private* or Go- 
vernment schools, on proof shown of qualification, ability* stu 
dious habits and mtegntv The effect of this^noble re so 
lation was immense , and the CalcuUaBeb#IMlMfer> * 08t ao 
time in responding to the call of Government Early in De 
cember they called a Meeting, and voted an address of thanks, 
which was signed by more than 500 Native Gentlemen, 
presented to the Governor General, and by him most graciously 
received and answered He told the deputation that he advo 
cated education as mutually beneficial to the Governors and the 
governed , that he felt the advantages to Government of the 
services of Natives of superior intelligence and integrity , but 
added that he patronized learning on the far higher principle 
that it increased the happiness and prosperity of socictv His 
speech concluded with these words, “ Rely upon it, gentlemen 
4 you cannot perform a more patriotic service to your countrymen 
4 than by encouraging and promoting education among the 

native population 

The Goromor^G&ters} or another occ&sios dtttrrtwtoe? ihe 
Prize medals at the Hindu College and in reference to the 
speech he then made, a respectable Baboo declared, * never did 
1 words more convince me of the ardent sincerity of the speaker 
' than did the unaffected but stirring language of Sir Henry 
Hardin ge . 

Having thus patronized the Hindus the Governor General 
early in March 1845, attended the distribution of Prizes and 
Scholarships at the Mahommedan College m Calcutta, where 
an address was delivered by the students, and received with the* 
same encouraging kindness which had been shown to the disci- • 
pies of the rival creed In his reply Sir Henry Hardinge called the 
attention of bus youthful audience to the exciting and wondrous 
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facta of Steam and Railroads and the magic power con- 
ferred on man by the discovory of electro magnetic tele* 
graphs , showing how deeply oven at that early day the mind 
of the Governor General was impressed with the value of such 
means of communication m an empire so vast as that over which 
lie ruled Sir Henry concluded by holding out the encourag 
mg example of a distinguished pupil of the college named 
S}ud Hossern, who had recently been made a Deputy Magis 
trecte, and among whose qualifications was a knowledge of En 
glish as well as of several Oriental languages 

The education Minute affected the middle and reading classes 
of the Natives , and much about the same time (80th October 
1844) was issued a notification scarcely less interesting to the 
lowest and poorest It involved a considerable reduction 
in the pnee of foreign salt This measure, which had been 
contemplated during Mr Bird s Deputy Governorship seemed 
to be called for not less by motives of humanity than by the 
soundest maxims of policy Nevertheless, the measure was re 
garded by many as a bold one , since it was expected to affect 
the revenue to tiie extent of not less than 12 lakhs of Rupees 
and that at a time of great pecuniary pressure, at the close of a 
five years war, and the opening of a new administration There 
is, however, at least as much of wisdom as of mercy in all such 
reductions of duties, for by them smugglings starved, and 
revenue ultimately augmented 

We come next to a question which has been much canvassed? 
both in England and India , — corporal punishment in the arra\ 

A large majority of experienced Indian officers were agreed that 
Lord Rm iJenuncks weli meant abohfton of flogging in the 
Native army had entirely failed as an experiment of discipline 
Insubordination had increased Evil doers were under no res 
troint and a stpov had actually on one occasion stepped out of 
the ranks and dared his Commanding officer , telling him that 
the worst punishment he could inflict was dismissal It was 
proved that, wbilo on the old system the average instances of 
corporal punishment had not exceeded one in 700 per annum, 
the number sentenced, under the new system, to labor in irons 
on the roads had been not less than one m one hundred and fifty 
♦-amounting to as many as ten thousand in ten years, — a frightful 
catalogue, and one that the benevolent heart of Lord Wm JBen- 
tinok could never have dreamt of Abstractedly considered, corpo 
ral punishment is odious , but it is nevertheless true that many 
men m the Native as well as in the European ranks have gamed 
and honored Commissions -whose backs have been scored at the 
halberds , we much doubt, however, whether any have recovered 
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the moral searing of labouring with robbers and pick pockets on 
die public roads The number alone of men punished by the 
new Code, was sufficient proof of its inefficiency The punish 
ment brought miBerv and dishonour into hundreds of innocent 
families , while, at the same time, from its being generally indicted 
far from the scene of the offence, it was no example to the com- 
rades of the offender, of the consequences of insubordination and 
neglect of duty 

But a cry had been raised in England against " the lash 
With some right feeling, much sickly sentimentalism had been 
expended on it in Parliament, and by the Press In India also 
there urns opposition to the idea of restoring flogging to the list 
of Military penalties and Sir James Lumlev the respected 
Adjutant General of the Bengal army, declared it not only unne 
eessary but highly dangerous 

Sir Henry Hardinge calmly heard all that was to be said on 
both sides , and having given the opposing arguments the con 
siderauon of an experienced soldier decided upon repealing 
Lord Wm Bentmck 3 abolition In a masterly record of his 
own views he exposed the error of the prevailing system, mis 
called humane, bv exhibiting the statistics of its convictions and 
punishments , and then, sepvxetxn%fiofffftng from dismissal , and 
showing that one was not a necessary consequence of the other, 
he stripped the hug bear of half its ignominy, and all its worldly 
rum 

Let us not be mistaken We are no more advocates for flagella 

bon than the softest hearted of our readers but we know that 
the purposes of discipline, especially in camp and on service, 
often require instant and summary punishment for offences not 
id themselves involving moral degradation and that, therefore, 
as one great object of all punishment is, or should be the pre 
ventaon of crime, it was not only justifiable but absolutely ue 
eessary that the law should be altered and discipline restored, by 
a return to a modified, and cloeely checked system of corporal 
punishment God forbid that any nght-mmded man should 
advocate flogging, except as the effectual substitute for the tn 
effectual punishments of imprisonment and death 1 Moreover, 
we would fence in the penalty with every possible restrict 
bon and never inflict a lash more than the particular case re* 
quired The purposes of discipline are as likely to be effected 
by 50 lashes as by 500, and in no case would we have them inflict 
ed except under the orders of the chief Military authority on the 
spot. Prompt punishment is required for mutiny and insubor- 
dination — dimes, which, unless on the instant put down, soon 
convert obedient armies into ruffianly mobs Neglectful com 
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plianoe ■with ordeTS soon engenders jeers and abuse, then blows, 
and lastly bayonet thrusts or bullets Twenty lashes within a 
few hours of the offence may suppress the spirit which, unchecked, 
requires the infliction of death * On the other hand there is 
much detriment to the service, and no possible good to any 
party, in marching men as prisoners, as has been the case, from 
Afghanistan to die British Provinces or from Saugor to Arcot 
and Madras 

“Some such thoughts as these must have been passing through 
the Governor General s mind, when he summoned Lieut. Col 
Birch, the able Judge Advocate General of the Bengal army, 
down from Simla to Calcutta caused the whole of the articles of 
war to be revised , and, m the face of a still strong opposition, 
and at a time when he was told that a dangerous feeling of dis 
content was pret alent in the Nam e armv had the new Code quiet 
ly introduced Ue can recollect that it was not without some 
misgivings that the hrst case of corporal punishment was en 
forced m our own neighbourhood but neither then nor since 
have any murmurs been heard against the law The quiet and 
well disposed Native soldiers know that the punishment will 
never be their fate , and the dissolute and unruly have no voice 
or discretion in the matter indeed it is merciful to themselves 
to have a punishment which they dread 

We have said that the late Adjutant General was strongly op 
posed to the re introduction of Flogging in the Native Army , 
but are happy to add that he lived to correct his error, and ad 
knowledge it We have still greater satisfaction in recording that 
the returns of the army m the three Presidencies shew that the 
pumdnmetft is so rardly enforced, us to 'oe almost a he ah letter 
We have enlarged on this topic, because we consider the resto 
ration of corporal punishment as the boldest act of Lord Har- 
dinge s Indian career He found more than one Begiment in 
mutiny, and a feeling prevalent that a spark was all that was 
wanted to light a flame A large proportion of the Native army 
was on, or near the frontier, subject to the temptations and seduc 
tions of the noting Sikh troops, whose emissaries were leaving 

• * Within the y*«ur 1617 there ham been full fifty convictions of European soldiers 

tor gross insubordination. Almost all the offenders have been either imprisoned or 
transported three were shot, but only three or four men were flogged They received 
fifty fish** each, bat we are inclined to believe that their convictions were not gene- 
rally known when the crimes were committed that entailed corporal punishment. 

The law, or rather its practice anil requires amendment An eye for on eye” ta 
the law of retributive justice, and surely flogging is a more suitable punishment for 
the Soldier who strikes his Officer dun transportation which he Jeuets. We are satis- 
fied, that, if the first ten of the culprits above noticed had, each within twenty four hoara 
of bis offence, received fifty lashes and then been imprisoned, on the silent sy st e m 
with hard labor for a twelve month or so, the three executions as well aa the expeoea 
and lose of all the transportations would have been avoided. 
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no mconB untried to spread defection in our ranks The Gover- 
nor- Oincml had before Ins eves the fate of Sir John Craddock 
and Lord Wra Bentwck, at Madras , and litdc as was said when 
the event turned out happily and all went well he must have 
foreseen as it were already in tvpc, and only waiting for the prin- 
ter s mk the columns of invective and reprobation which would 
have assailed him had a single Jile demurred upon a punishment 
parade, much more if the new order lind caused general disaffec 
tion among the Sepovs An Ahwal is trumpeted ev en to nausea , 
but the hold experiment of legislation the moral victory, whose 
loss would have been revolution, passes by unnoticed in the calm 
of its own success. 

It was during the Riitumn of this year (1844) that the httle 
war of Kolapore and Sawuntwam took place We have already 
(in No VII September 1N45 ) prettv fully detailed its nso, pro 
grass, and termination, and have httle to add to that account 
The Governor-General is understood to have urged on the Bom 
bav Government prompt and energetic measures, nor did ho 
disguise his disapprobation of the dilatory proceedings of 
Genera] Delamotte and his colleagues , and though a member of 
the Cabinet which bad approved, or at least shielded the appro 
pn&tion of Siudh might well have been expected to be preju 
diced against the sturdy advocate of the unfortunate Amirs, 
Sir Henrv at once approv ed of the nomination of Lieut Colonel 
Ontram to the command of a light field force and that able and 
gallant officer, as we shewed at the time justified the confidence 
reposed in him bv bringing hostilities to a epeedv close * 

The war concluded able officers wero nominated to con 
duct the civil management of the lately disturbed tract, 
where — much in the maimer recommended m our pages 
at the time — the whole authority was left in the hands 
of the British agents , in Kolapore during the minority of the 
Prince , in Sawuntwam apparently for ever All has since 
remained perfectly tranquil in that quarter, mainly owing to ths 
same means that have more recently tranquillized the Punjab 
The forts were dismantled, or occupied for the Government the 
hereditary Militia honestly disposed of, paid up and discharged , 
or such as had claims retained and usefully employed in police* 
and other dulses There is a favorite and true saying m the* 
East that without “ ayasat there can be no * nyasut, or— to 
be intelligible at home — that seventy is inseparable from good 
government And on this pnnciple the Governor General acted 

* In ffSm a o ut to Oriond Oatiwa* >errica> en oeoMkm, we tmdmtmd Lori 

HinUnge to ltcrt Mid, tfcftt he WMjust the tort of feQov be would wfcb to turn taftt 
add *t fl* head of » L%bt Breads. 
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in the case before us He insisted on the punishment of die 
leaders of the insurrection , but forgave all others 

Immersed in these high duties of a Civil ruler , patronizing 
literature, encouraging education, cheapening the poor mans 
food, drawing tight the bandB of military discipline, maintaining 
peifte and repudiating aggression — the charge has been brought 
against Lord Hardinge that he descnod not the cloud which was 
using over the North West Frontier , that he permitted the 
Sikh luvasion to take him by Burpnae , and thus jeopardised the 
empire, and sacrificed many valuable lives Strange to say, the 
most forward of these accusers has been the Quarterly Review, 
the political organ of His Lordship s partv "We have place^ the 
dtle of the offending number at the head of our article, because 
we are prepared to pro\e that the assertions which it contains 
are as groundless as they are injurious to Lord Hardinge s repu 
tati on , and because the explanation afterwards offered by the 
Quarterly was tantamount to no explanation at all 

The Mail which first bore to England the news of the Sikh 
invasion, earned, we beheie, only a hastv and exaggerated account 
of the battle of Mudki , and m a time of profound peace 
the country was aroused with the intelligence that nearly 100,000 
Sikhs* were encamped upon British territory and threatening a 
British outpost Public confidence, and common sense, fled at 
the announcement and without reflecting that the beleaguered 
post was held by the best General Officer in the Bengal Army, ay 
the bead of 10,473 men that this force which had the advantage 
of holding a walled town and a partly intrenched cantonment, 
Twa-mure durfi 'w'mtJmvtjn Afawcye Tftrii 

four times that which stemmed the whole torrent of Holkars 
Army at Dehli ,+ and above all that those most qualified to 
judge (Sir Hugh Gough, SLr John Littler, and Brigadier Wheeler,) 
were perfectly satisfied not only of the safety of Ferozepore but 
also of Ludiana , — without giving a moment s consideration to 
shy of these things the Press assumed defeat, in the interval 
between the two Mails and a portion of it yelled for the recal of 
an “ imbecile” Governor, and an “ inoapable" Commander in 
Chief Other Mails arrived , and with them the tidings of the 
•glorious victories ofFerozshah, Aliwal, and Sobraon And when 
Sir Robert Peel m Parliament, in that clear and convincing 

• We <Lo not eatunate fee Sikh Arww which crowed the Sutlej at mors tea 60.QCCJ. 
bat the crowd* of armed plimdew^wbo flookadm jhe tram *° whftt ** 

deemed oertain victory, ■ welled the invading force to at leaat 100,000. 

f Bom and Ocbtariony bad ^ Begimente and toe m imtnmwwttiy magdi?* 
Holkar muttered 70,000 men ' 
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manner for which his statements are remarkable, detailed the 
policy whioh had bees observed by the Governor General to 
waida the Lahore Durbar — although the Bight Honorable Baronet 
la avoiding exaggeration, very largely understated the strength 
of the frontier posts at the tune of the Sikh irruption, — yet the 
house and the country generally, went with him when in condud 
mg that port of his speech he declared, — “ It « quite clear that 

* my gaUant friend the Governor-General did take every pre 

* caution to enoure the scfety of the British dominions in India 
4 tn cate of ea tdden and unprovoked attack 

The Quarterly Review undertook for “ the incapable Comm an 
denon-duef," the same friendly office which the Premier had per 
formed for “the imbecile Governor- General And zealously 
did it execute the task But it was not content with eloquently 
advocating the claims which that undaunted leader had upon bis 
country's admiration In the warmth of Biography it forgot 
History , and taking for its model those warlike medals in 
which the erect figure of the victor is made to appear gigantic 
by the corses prostrate at his feet , it elevated the subject 
memoir by denying all merit, all sagacity, all Military of its 
fore-thought, to his friend and superior the Governor General 
beyond the bold heartednees that is common to everv British 


The words of the Reviewer are as follows — “ If there had been 
V Urgent arguments addressed to Lord EUenborough m favor of 

* A peaceful reign, the wish both of the Directors and of the 

* cabinet on that head was expressed with increased earnestness 

* to Sir Henry Harding e It is necessary to state all this clearly, 

* ra order that the true causes of our seeming unpreparedness to 
‘ encounter the danger of a Sikh invasion, when it came, may be 

* understood Sir Henry entered upon the duties of his office 

* more anxious than perhaps any other Governor General had 
4 ever been before him to signalize the entire term of his resideqpe 
' m India by the useful labors of peace At the same time 
4 he did not consider himself bound either to censure or to retrace 

* the steps which his predecessor might have taken tn an opposite 

* direction He found that the attention of Lord EUenborou^ 

* had been turned seriously towards the North Western Frontier* 
4 THAT am, the TOWNS FROM DSLHI TO KURNAUL WERE FILLED 
4 with TROOPS, that the Commander in Chief had already 
'wsrvered the whole extent of the protected states with a view 

to make choice of Military positions , and that the advanced 

* posts of mid Ferozepore were garrisoned Sir 

‘ Henry Beordmge neither undid an? thing of all du, nor 
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'found fault tnth *t but he carefully abstained from the du 

* cttMton tn Council or elsewhere of topics which might turn men $ 

* thoughts to War and, without neglecting any necessary pre- 
parations, bent him self to the arrangement of plana for the better 

‘ education of the people of India, &c pp 187, 188, No 165 
Quarterly Review June 1846 

“ Sir Henry Hardmge continued the winter of 1844, and die 
early spring of 1845, to prosecute his plans for the general lm 

4 provement of India That he kept his eye upon the Punjab, 

' and was neither regardless of the confusion into which its 

* affairs were falling, nor of the consequences to which this ought 
probably lead, is most certain He had already directed that 
the works both at Indiana and Ferozepore should bo 
strengthened , and raised the garrison of the latter place from 
four thousand to seven thousand men The former was held by 
about six thousand , and at Umballa, where Gough s Head Quar 
tors were established, and among the Cantonments in its rear, 
lay about seven thousand five hundred, of all arms But ae 

* Sir Henry certainly did not anticipate that the whole power 
of the Punjab would be thrown across the Sutlej , he naturally 

‘ concluded that there was force enough at hand to meet and 
r°pel whatever invasion might be hazarded — Page 189, No 
155 Quart Review, June, 1846 


Such entire ignorance of localities, and of what, m reality, ho} 
been done on the frontier is displayed throughout the article on 
which we are commenting that if we were writing for India alone, 
the Reviewer might safely be left to his own meditations , hut, as 
an air of authority pervades his essay, it may be necessary to re 
mark for the benefit of readers m Europe, that not only ‘ all the 
towns from Delhi to Kurnaul were not ,f filled with Troops," 
but that not a single soldier was stationed in any one of them 
at the period referred to , moreover, that Kurnaul itself had been 
dbohahed as a military station, a twelve month before Lord Her 
dinge arrived m India. 

If the English language conveys any meaning at all, the ex 
tracts we have quoted imply that Lord EUenborough had pre- 
pared every thing on the frontier for war , that Lord Hardmge 
refrained out of delicacy from countermanding those preparations, 
which he however considered unnecessary, but that he as 


carefully refrained from adding to them a single man or a gun, 
except at the post of Ferozepore , satisfied that the force which his 
predecessor had collected between Meerut and the Sutlej was 
“ enough to meet and repel whatever invasion might be ha- 
zarded^ 
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The Table below will ahow hdw the case really stands * 


But 

Strength as 1 
left by Lord 
EU*n bo rough 

Do at first 
breaking out 
of War 

Increased pre- 

paration mads 
by Lord Her* 
drags. 

Feroxepore | 

4 AM men 
13 guns 

10,473 men 
34 guns. 

0 870 men 

13 guns. 

Lodiana, j 

S 080 men 
13 guns 

7,230 men 
13 guns. 

4,200 men 

0 guns. 

UmbaUa, « { 

4,118 men 
24 glTOB 

12,972 men 
32 guns 

8 809 men 

8 guns 

Meerut, | 

ft 878 men 
18 guns 

9 844 men 
36 guns 

8 971 men 

8 guns. 

1 i— 

17 613 men 
66 guns 

40 023 men 
94 guns 

23 911 men 
28 guns. 


Tea , as the Quarterly Review in self correction save m its 
" Note, two numbers later, ** The state of preparation with 

* reference to the Sikhs, at the time of his arrival in India, 
f (July 1844) did not satisfy him (Lord Hardrage) at all On 

* the contrary, within three weeks of his arm al m Calcutta, — 

* as Boon, that is, as he had received from the Commander-m 
chief a correct state of the distribution of the force in advance, 

* he came to the conclusion that it would by no means suffice, 
' even for defensive purposes , and that it teas wholly made 

* fuate to carry on an offensive war, should such be forced 

* upon him In like manner the answers to his inquiries rela 

* tive to the state of the Magazines and means of transport 

' declared, that to assemble 36,000 men — the total amount of 


* We have taken these figures chiefly from a “ Note" whwh we can aesredy mj 
aeerirrrrf but which it to be found, m tbe 1071b No of the Quarterly Review of Do- 
ember 1846 Tbe materials of this " Hour die Editor says be received from In 
Snf and that be advances them * on authority which it is impossible to controvert “ 
Wt It wfD wwd r be credited that after haring six months previously in a widely 
etooJWefl article on the War duaeannated the belief that tbe Military Governor* 
General of India had been so absorbed in peaceful occupation* ss to forget hi* fron 
Hm nj endanger fits Empire, when in pro cess of tune be received “ from India” and 
» on — fiMtrtr the complete st refutation in figure* *nA facte the ady amend* whioh 
* ' ' ’ struetor of tbe public mind, is to 


be taekma as am tuetaria* and instructor of 1 


smuggle the contra- 


dietfctt Into bit 157tb number at tbe bottom of a page and tbe tail end of an nticl* 
« « ft* fiats of Inland' 1 1 J — This too without any announcement m tbe Table 
Co«NJa either on the cover, or fly fcafi that sorb a “ Note wa# to be found by any 
one anxious to know tbe fnrfi shout tbe War in India. We wiahnot to be unebarita- 
Us i but it In amwent that If then had been as much deaire to make known the 
emotions, mto Nason Am man some son conepwmone phue would have been 
Sbdteme * Note,' sod (be ewmf me«u have been adoptadof attreeting the «£** 
ton of the Bender by incMUag It fai tit* toMo of Cantata. That we are not tea- 
(iaiag twifUBN to proredbytbefcct that fits Indian papers which oopied tbe eatim 
original Sfclsof newdy 40 pages, took fio nodes, so t*x ae we knowTwMw &**• 
eemeeSmeee than tW fSaosn only be Anted to the* being naaweU of Us 
otatae e . CertaUky they coaft&not knew fcnxSft favwia ol tamest. 
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troops stationed within * circuit of some hundreds of miles — 
would require two months after the order to concentrate should 
' have reached Benares Sir H Hardmge saw that this state of 

* things would never do , and he began forthwith to reinforce 
every post in advance — yet did it so quietly, that even m our own 
provinces the operation passed unnoticed — Note in A 0 157 
The result was that before he had been three months in India, 

Sir Henry Hardmge had several Corps marching from the far 
thest confines of the Bengal Presidency towards the X W 
Frontier apparently m tlie usual course of relief but * giving 
orders that not a man should withdraw from his position till 
the relief arrived upon one pretext or another he kept the 
■whole together, thus doubling without the smallest appearance 
of care on that head his disposable force — Note in Quarterly 
HeneiTy No 157 

With a similar prescience of their coming necessity, the Go 
vemor General id September 1844, onh two months after his 
arrival in India pu\e orders for European ban acks to be built at 
Ferozepore and tliev were completed in April, 184 5 In January 
1845 Sir Henry wrote privately to the Governors of Madras and 
Bombav for remount horses and borrowed COO from the former 
and 500 from the latter, for his Artilierv , 968 of which reached 
Muttra m November 1845 before the War broke out 

From Bombay also the Governor General summoned H M s 
14th light dragoons, foreseeing that if there was a war the, 
British Cavalry on the Frontier would have warm work of it * 
Equal preparation was made m the Oidnuuce Department In 
January, 1845 tlie homes of Light Field Batteries were increased 
from 98 to 130 , four Bullock B ittenes got horses , and two Bat 
tenes of iron 12 pounder Batteries were prepared wuh elephants 
‘ It was not however, by proudmg men and guns alone that 
the Go\ernor General put matters m a train against everv 

* emergency Fift\ six large boats prepared bv Lord Ellen- 
*• borough were brought up from the Indus, and reached Feroze 

* pore in September 1845 The flooring, grappling cables &c , 

* armed likewise complete, and a pontoon tram was borrowed 

* from Sradh, and rendered available It was this forethought 

* which enabled the Engineers to lay down the bndge below 

* Ferozepore m the course of one night and one day , and to 
do their work so securely, that the whole of the invading 

‘ foToe — 24,000 strong, with 40 pieces of siege cannon, 100,000 

* camp followers, and 68 000 animals — passed without the occur- 

* rence of a single accident."— Quarterly Renew, note in No 157 
To quote Btafl further from the ungracious recantation of the 

Quarterly , “ it appears w a word, that the new Governor Gene- 
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ral judged it neecssan to re Arrange with the concurrence of the 
C 0 the whole plan of diatnhtuuou and the result of his. at 
rangementa was that no less than 14 000 British soldiers fought 
at Mhdki five days after the declaration of War, and after 
leavings strong detachment with the baggage, 17,727 men, 
including seven English Regiments and 89 gups at FenozShah 
three davs later ” These figured statements, are a sufficient answer 
to the charge against the Governor General of being unprepared 
for no one who has seen a single Regiment, much less a bngade 
or Division move, can be ignorant that the rapidity with which 
this force was concentrated was unprecedented in ludian warfare, 
— that not a tithe of the amount was ever before assembled 
in an equally brief period — and that without Jong continued 
previous preparation not one half of it could possibly have 
been brought to bear within anv reasonable tame 

To assist howexer a just estimate of what Lord Hardinge did 
in the wav of preparation, let us reduce our speculation to one 
simple question , viz If, out of 32,479 men including the Eu 
ropeon Regiments in the Hills at and above Utnhalla m December 
1845, oplv 17 727 men could be bronght into action after junc 
tion with the Ludian a and Ferozepore forces and, if that 
number but just sufficed to beat back the most formidable 
enemv and win one of the most bloodv battles which British India 
has evef witnessed — what sort of an army could the Com 
^nander-m chief have assembled and brought into the field, 
and what would have been the position of the empire had the 
strength of the frontier at ana above UmbalJa remained as 
Lord ElJenborough left it in July 1844, at 13 588 0 

Thus far we have only compared Lord Hardinge s Military 
preparations on the N W Frontier, with those of his immediate 
predecessor, who contemplated not merely defensive, but offensive 
operations because the narrow limits of a Review forbid os to 
extend the retrospect But should the Historian m his search 
after materials, ever glance his eye over these pages, we call 
upon him to go farther back and bring the light of former times 
«ad former administrations, to bear upon the qua before hr Let 
him tell the mole-eyed critics of one war, how other wars cam$ 
upon British India , how the Indian army was prepared whe^ • 
the Government had virtually broken the treaty with Mysore , 
when Hyder Alts invasion burst upon our defenceless frontier, 
when hu hordes swept the country around Madras , and, having 
destroyed one army, and paralyzed the only other in the field, 
his nightly watchfires illumined the senators of the “ benighted 
Presidency !** Bow prepared, when the Barmans broke throu gh 
treaties, invaded our territories and for six months sat down m 
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front of our hastily assembled army , and how prepared when 
the Nepalese murdered our Police officers occupied our lands, 
and one after the other destroyed our detachments ’ Or, as more 
akm to what might have been expected from the Sikhs what was 
the extent of our preparation when, on two occasions, the Mah 
ratfcas confederated against us or even when the Pm dam bands 
burst upon our borders and devastated our districts ? When all 
shall have been fairly told, it will be we think, unnecessary to 
add that in no one of these instances were we m a tenth degree 
as well prepared for war as m 1845, though m all we had at least 
as much reason to expect it. 

The retrospect may he further pursued W as there less cause, 
antecedently, to dread the Mysore troops, the Burmans, the 
Mahrattae, and the Nepalese, than the Sikhs 9 Which of 
all these enemies had the best Military reputation and which 
wsb considered in India most formidable to the British Em 
pire? Was it the warlike banded force of Mvsore led bv 
French Officers under their able, unscrupulous, and powerful 
chief, m the first flush and tide of his conquests, and in the 
hour of our greatest weakness the disciplined and veteran Batta 
lions of Perron and De Boigne backed b\ a formidable artillery 
and by bands of hardy cavalry , the undaunted and energetic 
Gurkhas proud of a hundred victories, the lusty Burmans scarce 
rested from a long career of unchecked success , — or, was it the 
supposed rabble of dissolute and mutinous Sikhs, with weapons 
scarce cleansed from the murder of their Sovereign, and the 
massaore of their best and bravest leaders 9 Anarchy doubtless 
has its strength Its wild impulsive throes may overthrow what 
ever is immediately within its reach, and bv a mad assault may 
even surprise and conquer kingdoms but it was left for the Sikh 
soldiery to prove that the centunon and the centmel may be 
training themselves for offensive war, while apparently busied in 
murdering their consuls and their tnbunoB — France herself 
e&nnot show such an example The French were invaded the 
Sikhs were invaders 

And let not the historian, who begins the parallel we have sug- 
gested, stop here Let him, after showing how former wars came 
\ipou British India, set forth how they were carried on bv the ad- 
ministrations of the day let him recount the dangers and dean 
tution of Rangoon, the six months delay at Chittagong, the con- 
stant famine stricken state of the Arracan Division, and the little 
better condition, and still worse results of General Shouldham a 
column, during the Barman war , the disasters of the two Woods, 
the defeat and death of the gallant Gillespie, the fhutlessneas 
of the whole 'first Nepal Campaign, and the all but failure of the 
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second — saved onl\ by Ochterlouy s happy rashness , the star 
ving slate of the Army at Kandahar and Glmzm, and lastly 
the battles of Me am and Dabba fought just after a British 
Regiment had been sent by one route out of Sindh and the 
Bengal column bv another , — and then, let him compare these 
blunderings into a victory with the noiseless combinations of 
Lord Hardinge, who iu nine dm s after the invasion, brought no 
less than 17 500 men (among whom were no less than seven* 
British Regiments) into action at Ferozshah, and six weeks later 
finished the campaign with an addition to his European force of 
two Regiments of Infautn and two of alrv at Sobraon , 
so that the most terrible war which has ever threatened our 
empire was gloriously concluded in sixtv davs, at which period 
Sir Charles Napier, with a reinforcement of 13,500 fresh men 
and 50 guns, was close at hand 1 W e ha\ e thrown out these 
last suggestions to those who read or mav one day add to the 
Historv of India We must leave the campaign to stand upon its 
own menu, unrelieved bv the contrast of others less successful , 
and feel sure that after a calm perusal of the facts we have adduced 
and the figures we have given — those obstinate aad indelible proofs 
— it wiU seem astonishing to our readers that the cn of want of 
preparation should ever have been raised against Lord Hardmge , 
and that 22,911 men and 28 guns should steal up so softly to 
the frontier as to be unnoticed e\en b) the newspapers In 
4he end, however, according to the old motto, ‘ truth will prevail 
even in the teeth of a ** Quarterly Review and whenever the 
time shall come (mav it be distant ') for History calml) to renew 
the dosed list of Lord Hardmge s Military deeds in India, we 
believe that this verv quality of foresight which, from ignorance 
of facte concealed by hunself \ he is now so strangely denied, 
will be accounted foremost among his claims to the title of an 
able General It is true that Jus fire and vigour in action at 
sixty does no shame to the glories of his early fields , but his 
main excellence consists in prudence of preparation, and that 
accurate calculation of time, place, necessity, and result, which 
in strategy is called combination Seldom indeed in any country 
has been found a soldier who so minutely entered into die econo- 
mical details of his Army, who so thoroughly understood thosrf 
details, and as far as m him lay brought diem to bear upon thd 
work in hand. We wish too that he could have left behind him 
is India a little of that “ mens was rebus in arduia, which is 
so happily perpetuated on his medal Our countrymen in the 
prostrate East beeome enervated by long prosperity , and little 

• Tbore b«tef at fee tiw dma iu du Bmpl PmUU»oy 
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fitted to meet even temporary trouble Like the Romans of old, #e 
have vitality enough to survive a Thrasymenus or a Cannte, but 
we not onlv cannot forgive a Varro, but find it difficult to un- 
derstand a Fabius We are too loud in consternation at occa 
sionttl disaster and unaccustomed loss and in scanning the 
conduct of our leaders are too ready on half information, or no 
mfoimution at all, to register as dastards and imbeciles, men 
who — perhaps before we were bora — had proved themselves m 
the field and in the cabinet both brave and wiBe 

Among the injurious insinuations of the “ Quarterley Review” 
in chronicling events previous to the war it was pretty broadly 
implied that not only did not the Governor General make mill 
tary preparation himself but that he would not allow the Com- 
mander m Chief to do so tor him As an instance, the supposed 
inarching and counter marching of the Meerut division was 
quoted and we now extract the same Reviewer s recantation 
upon authority which it is impossible to controvert 

1 or example at page 190, Sir Henrv Hardmge is described 
as arresting, m November, 1845, the advance ol a force which 
Sir Hugh Gougli had ordered np from Meerut and declining 
to reinforce the Garn&on of Ferozepore with an additional 
European Regiment. This turns out not to have been the 
case No regiments were ordered to remove from Meerut, 
ho caxlv as the month of November with the exception of H 
M s ULh Lancers, and even that corps was subsequent^ halted, 
* at the Commander in Chiefs suggestion Other regiments wer^ 
directed to hold themseltes in readiness — and that they were 
in a condition to move so earlj as the 11th o! December was 
owing entirely to the vigorous measures adopted by the Go 
vernor Geuerul in his dealings with the Commissariat 
Not onlv, indeed was the Governor-General no stop upon 
the Comuumder-in-Chief s proceedings, but the two veterans 
were united iu opinion both as to the measure of danger, and 
the means of meeting it Both believed that the frontier 
might be insulted, perhaps invaded, by desultory hordes of 
marauding horse, and loose bands of Akalis, but neither 
imagined that the threat which, since tbe death of Runjit 
, Singh, had so often been idly made in our times of trouble and 
even of peril, would now be carried out at a period of perfect 
peace, when the undivided resources of the British Indian Em- 
pire were available to repel attack. And it should be remem- 
bered that they held this opinion m common with Major Broad* 
foot, Captain P Nicolson,* Mr Cume, Sir John Littler, 

* A T«n emmeoox idea. w&a prtvelem after the Sikh War with regard to ita haring 
hern foreseen by some of the Political officers on the Frontier nod not by others. It 
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Brigadier Wheeler, Capftsm C Mills, aod indeed all the ablest 
and beat informed officers on the Frontier Tune has shewn 
the error of the belief, and recorded it in the blood of the 
two first of the wise and gallant men we have enumerated, 
but even after this lapse of tune, and familiar as we are with the 
actual result, their judgment seems to us sound and consistent 
with Atone* reason and probability For it was not credible that 
the Lahore Government would calmly sit down in the midst of 
its difficulties, and make the horrible calculations which it did 
of its inability to stand another month against the Army — 
that the neat revolution would be directed against the lives 
and properties of the few surviving Sirdars , and that the ven 
geanoe of a foreign Army wonld be a lesser evil than the toxj 
of its own, — that, therefore, it was expedient to fling the soldi- 
ery upon British India, supplying them with every possible means 
of success, taking, if unsucoessiul, the chance of clemency and 
forgiveness, and if victorious the merit and profit of repelling 
the English from Hindustan We repeat that this calculation 
was too monstrous to be altogether credible, though not too 


has been aasd dbaaSy w* belie**, on the authority of private letter*, some brief end 
fannied B f mm M of which might wry easily be misconstrued by inexperienced 
readers at a ih a ts a ca, flit Captain Niodeon was always of opinion that the Invasion 
would oeenr fantlhat Major Broadfoot scooted the idea , and this has been made a 
bandit fee eiaftfaw the sagacity at the former at the expense of the laltar Captain 
Nfcnhan was an sue and sealoos otocer and did fats best u a diOenlt time certainly 
i mmtj and upright character wants not the support of an untruth ' We have seen 
pfcsof more ttms one of Captain Kteolsons letters written jost before the Sikhs 
_jeacd. In one to Captain Milk, so Ism as the 2nd of December ia*fi he wrote, “I do 
•OS think toe Bfkb Amy will come on, bat it is feverish.* “ The whole army with gnus 
sad ooronitatriat to some extent is ready for a start, but I cannot hdp thinking il is 


taHiy tyjis fumldaoJeOur wabs wmpJijhw as ctuetf m waefasrar* ibap noth 
toa mss of crossing toe Badq en potent* Small bands of toon we must look far Ac 
At"— and again the very next day to Map* Broadfoot — “ If the 8ikh* do crocs the river 
M mU t*fer j h m d rr, hd I do not think tiu y vtU cross. Small tndevendtni bodies 
Mgr” Shortly alia 1 tbs war we saw some original letter* of tbs same oScer to Moor 
B r oa dfo ot, and though uu cannot tueaU toe exact words, wa can poaiuvely state that 


uptotha h ot m om ent toay fxju esa t J a Cm belief that the 8 ihh Army, was imp would 
never bo mad enoa^ ta erom the Butty We mention these facta, not to depreciate 
Captain Nieotaorfs zeal merits btUsimpfy to vindicate the memory of M^ar Broadfoot, 
nie bad no wad on toe Frontier, and tow perhaps in Indim-Cantim Nieolson having 
been Mttfer Broadfoofs Maistsnt could have had no other sooroes of infonnstion 
toon toom open to his <dtaal superior By his position at Feroeepore he only saw 
UUO reported a &w hoars later to Broadfoot, and what toe latter oocld 
It by Captain MsM end tus own immediate emissaries. Webcif 


quoted toe eufaskms of all on toe Frontier tosttbe enemy would not cross, at on Armg • 
to tosh toMmony mama* add that of Major Lawrence m Nasal and Captain Cusf 
toufbam at Bahowvlptir, both of whom it is understood disaxedited the fact a t toe 
femkm^brrttfaadoeoaned. But we wwdi s ert y soeumttlate evidence on toe sob- 
jeet, Watery nw»h doubt whetoto toe Sikhs tosmeehree knew their own tabmfoms 
*4 hours fa* - “ 
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monstrous to be true We have shewn that Lord Hardinge did 
not credit its probability, but was prepared for its possibility 
A few words will not be misplaced here as to the bygone 
policy of our Government on the frontier in question 
It has ever been the wish of the British Government to 
assist in the maintenance of a strong Sikh Government in the 
Punjab It is understood that those who had the best means 
of forming a judgment on the question, Colonel Richmond, 
Major Broadfoot, Colonel Lawrence, and Mr Clerk — m 
whatever other points they may have differed, were all agreed 
m this, that no advantage that might be gained by annexa- 
tion could equal that of having an independent and warlike 
but friendly people between us and the loose, wild Mar 
hommedan hordes of Central Asia. Not that the latter are 
m themselves formidable, even in their own country, but 
that their unsettled Government, or too often absence of all 
Government, must ever render them unsatisfactory neighbours. 
Much however as the maintenance of a Sikh Government in 
the Punjab was desired, it was eadv perceived that the chances 
were against it One after another the ablest men in that un- 
happy country were cat off, foiling by each other’s hands or 
plots , often the assassin with his victim.* 

The violent death of Jowahir Singh, though for an instant it 
promised to prevent hostilities, in the end rather accelerated than 
postponed them. No man dared to seize the helm. .b™ w 
Singh was not wanting m courage, and Maharaja Golab Singh htfe 
abundance , but neither coveted the Ymership of the " Bdrcha 
Raj, ”f which involved responsibility to a thousand exacting mas- 
ters. Intoxicated with success at home* whore no man’s honor 
was B&fe from their violence, where they had emptied the coffers 
of the state, and plundered those of Jumml, the unsated 
soldiery now sought to help themselves from the Bazars 
and treasuries of Delhi. Thu madness of the Sikh army waa 
the true cause of invasion, and not either the acts of the Bri- 
tish Government, or U’b Agents. 

Next to Runjit Singh, Maharaja Sher Singh, was the truest 
, friend m the Punjab to the British alliance. He was not a 


+ wManrhat «qahal«nt to oai Botrittr, wm O n itodgn to te a i&M. to 
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* Dr MiflGregar, in his History of the Sikh*, maria** Uw one of 6» 

Kfaafal who now holds Bj$k Dbrmn Singh • written order far nrardor of Mobanto 
Bhcr Binxh end tlso the one written by Lit Singh for that of the filee Vixier , hatha 
beHevinf mtbe euitanoe ofwufc doeoate& wrijpnmo howbtfls vudified tfaeDoofcr 
bfartSo nffloooflhoHtetortoa. AmttoMmirty m general womaoh too prodgnt to 
gtoe wnttm ordai far die M tomia atwm of their riwli oar mytera R««h Dhy« Singh 
n, to* tort man in tin worid to hm jwt «a twaA nth a document! 
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wise man, bat in this at least lie shewed wisdom Few indeed 
ore the native chiefs, or natives of any rank, whose wisdom is 
consistent and complete. Many are clever in the extreme, 
acute, persevering, energetic, able to compete with the best 
of Europeans in ordinary matters, to surpass them in some , 
but the most accomplished character among them has its flaw 
We never yet met one that was not an infant at some hour of 
the day, or on some question of life Maharaja Slier Singh is 
an instance Brave, frank, and shrewd, he might have been a 
strong, if not a great Ruler, had he not been the slave of sensu- 
ality, and shrunk from the exertion of opposing the Jummb 
brothers. He felt himself in their toils, but lacked the energy 
to snap the cords* He saw that they ruled, though lie was 
King He wanted the resolution to act as one. 

It is as difficult for an administration to shape its conduct so 
as to please all parties as it is for an individual to do so Great 
was the outcry against Lord Auckland for anticipating, what 
he believed, invasion , and as loud against Lord Hardinge, be- 
cause he acted contrarily It is now much the fashion, m some 
quarters little cognizant of facts, to declare that among the 
duties of the Paramount Power is the obligation to interfere 
in the concerns of every state of India at all internally disturb- 
ed. The loudest setters forth of such doctrines, however, 
shat their eyes to the fact that interference may possibly 
rather increase than prevent mischief, and that British Iroops 
Mice marching into any native state, the independence of that 
state then virtually ceases. In short, that unless wo subdue 
and occupy for ourselves, which under the circumstances here 
referred to, we have no right to do, the chances are that we 
inflict injury rather than confer benefit Interference therefore 
must be made on pure motives, for the good of the people and 
not for the improvement of the finances of India. The day 
has gone by for annexing principalities, because they are 
nch and productive The spirit of the age is against sue IT 
benevolence With so much of preliminary remark, we may 
observe that it is now no secret, that in the spring of 1841 Ma- 
haraja feher Singh did make overtures to the British Government, , 
and was offered an armed interference in his favor A force of 
10 or 11,000 men, was moreover actually told off, and under 
preparation at Kurnaul, to move into the Punjab under Major 
General Sir James Lumley , and the vituperators of Lord Har- 
dmge’s preparations for the defence of the frontier will— or 
ought to be — “ at a loss for words to express their indignation,” 
when they bear that only four years previous to the Sikh Inva- 
sion of British Lidia, it was calmly contemplated to maroh a 
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force not exceeding that of Sir John Littlci’s at Ferozeporc to 
Lahore, to put down the whole mutinous Sikli Army 

In referring to this circumstance, however, we are far from 
desiring to make it the handle of an imputation against Lord 
Auckland u Administration we only give it its weight in judg- 
ing ot Lord llarduigc’s mihtaiv prudence lhe intentions 
of Lord Auckland and of his advisers were most puie Vna 
Lordship was perfectly aware of the dangers of interference, but 
he believed that the benefits to nil parties would outweigh the 
evils He acted on the light of his day He calculated on 
divisions in the Sikh camp, separation of interests in the Sikh 
Durbar, and immediate junction of the Miharaja and his pnrti- 
zans with the British auxiluuy force And the event might 
certainly have justified the measure , hut we doubt whether the 
military movement, much less the political scheme, would have 
succeeded For if the Sikh soldiers could drag their chiefs 
and officers over the border which Kunjit Singh hid never 
crossed but to repent and theie induce them to Hy dow n 
their lives for the Khalsa, how much greater must have 
been their influence, how infinitely more determined would 
have been then opposition, had we been the invaders of 
Umrit8ur and Lahore Our own opinion is that i mi^ncie 
of Sher Singh and his adherents would have closely fol- 
lowed the British passage of the Sutlei, and that the whole 
Khalsa Army and the flower ot the J it population would have 
united to oppose us in one decisive action which would have* 
destroyed our army, or hove given us the hejs ot the t apitil 
Our British Indian readers — mnnv wo tru-t heroes of the 
Sutlej — are now m a position to judge as accurately as we can 
of what might have been the result but let them in fairness re- 
member, that their ow n knowledge is recent and dear bought ex - 
pcriencc* and not prescience perhaps at the opening ot the W ar 
of 1845 they themselves (as the custom was in the British Camp) 
b5th thought and talked contemptuously ot the bikh armv How 
then shall any man “throw a stone ” at Loid Auckland, who 
only trod in the steps ot those who went before him, and whose 
qpimons were — in this respect at least, enthusiastically embra 
*<;ed by his successor 

Within a twelvemonth, the Kabul catastrophe depressed 
our Military reputation in India more than any disaster smoe 
the retreat of Monson The necessity was recognized of 
making extraordinary efforts to recover our pre-eminence and 
our prestige Yet General Pollock’s avenging army never 
exceeded 1U,000 men, until united with Sale, when with Irre- 
gulars “ of all sorts,” it might have mustered 15,000 of all arms. 
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It may be said, " Lord Ellenborough relied upon feikh friend- 
ship and co-operation, or he would never have permitted so 
small a British force to carry on operations at the further ex- 
tremity of the Punjab ” On the contrary. Lord Ellenborough 
recorded on the 15th March 1842 his opinion that no reliance 
was to be placed on the Sikh Sirdars or Soldiers co-operating 
with the General , and ordered accordingly that the army 
should not advance, unless General Pollock could “ by his own 
strength overawe and overcome all who dispute the pass, and 
keep up at all times his communication with Peahawur and the 
Indus.’ Tbua wrote the Governor-General, who was at heart 
a Soldier , and, as the advance took place we must presume, 
the General, who was chosen from all India to the high office 
of avenging his country, felt himself equal to the task, and that 
the Political Officers ( Mackeson, Lawrence, MacGregor and 
Shakespeare) employed under his orders, saw no peculiar danger 
m the move In short Lords Auckland and Ellenborough, 
backed by public opinion, based a mighty military operation on 
the belief tnat a British army no larger than Littler s at 1 eroze- 
pore,* though watched bv 30,000 disaffected Sikhs, could “ by 
their own strength” force the formidable Khyber , and when 
reinforced by Sale, could " keep up their communications with 
the Indus. 7 ' 

When we remember Plassey, Buxar and numberless other 
•victories of early davs , when we call to mind that the great 
Duke in the face of Holkar, the most dangerous enemy we had 
encountered since the days of Hyder Ah, divided his scarce 
10,000 men, and with less than half that number fought and 
won the glorious battle of Assave , when indeed we review all 
our greatest battles m Burmah, Nepal, Indio, Afghanistan, and 
China, and see what handfulls were enough for Victory, and 
lastly when we acknowledge the estimation iu which, with very 
few exceptions, our officers held Sikh Soldiers till they tried them 
in 1645 , surely we need not too closely scrutinize either the in- 
tentions of Lord Auckland or the overt acts of Lord Ellenbo- 
rongh But if we can — nay if we must— exculpate those noble- 
men, bow unjust to arraign Lord Hardmge ? The armed 
interference contemplated by Lord Auckland was postponed* 
by the vacillation of Sher Singh and the lateness of the season, 
until at last it was prevented altogether by the Kabul catas- 
trophe. On the return of Generals Pollock and Nott from 

* We refer tbemnoiu ruder to die Aflgfean Blue Boole, No W Jae Sajtmer 
Nicboffi own exnreaaum of hie " extreme tmwiDuigiieu’ to pert with hit Brirsoea 
Then u mtuh food tor refection b die mode Colonel wad me first aent np to reeha- 
wur and General Pollock, and dm Colonel Bolton auoeeaaiTaly followed- 
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Afghanistan, Lord Ellenborough at the head of 40,000 men and 
101 guns, met them at Ferozepore Early in 1843 the assembled 
thousands dispersed, and the frontier station was left with only 2,500 
men, and so remained until after the battles of Maharajpftr and 
Punniar, when it was strengthened by two .Regiments. Lord 
Ellenborough contemplated the erection of a strong Fortress at 
Ferozepore, but the foundations were never laid , and the m- 
trenchment that was substituted, scarcely, if at all, strengthen- 
ed the position 

We may take this opportunity of stating the opinion to which 
mature consideration, and the gradual disclosure of facts, has led 
us , that, — whereas the War Establishment of the Indian army, 
including 33,000 British Soldiers, as also Irregulars and Contin- 
gents, did not exceed 300,000 men, and had to defend a frontier 
of 1 2,000 miles, and protect as well as coerce a population of 
not lese than *100,000,000 bouIb, a large proportion being 
of warlike habits, and ill habituated to our yoke, — so far from 
Lord Hardinge having failed to bring up to the Frontier in 
1845 every soldier that was available , his error lay, if any 
where, in having denuded the provinces by bringing up too many 
But the result justified the measure, and showed that the States- 
man had not been forgotten in the Soldier At Gwalior, by 
Lord Ellenborough s arrangements, a hostile army of 30,000 
men had merged into a friendly contingent of 6,000 Nepal 
was quiet, or ai least engrossed in its own petty domestic, 
broils , Burmah was somewhat similarly situated , Oude, the* 
Deccan and Mysore preserved on obedient subordination , and 
from Bajputana Colonel butherland is said to have written 
that 100,000 gallant Rajputs were ready to march to the 
support of Government. There remained then only the 
chances of domestic insurrection, and ot disaffection in our 
own Army How well the native Soldiery resisted all appeals 
from the Lahore incendiaries , how true they were to their 
edit, when double pay with unlimited license was offered them , 
is best shewn by the fact that not above thirty men deserted 
from the Ferozepore garrison of 10,472, and that after hosti- 
lities commenced not an individual among them abandoned his 
• Colours , nor are we aware that twenty did so from the whole 
Army during the war 

Domestic insurrection was a more probable contingency 
There is no denying that much alarm was felt in Bengal, and in 
those parts of the Agra presidency which were farthest from 

* With * population of UfiOOflOO, the French Army » 4*0,000, ot mort then few to 
one of the Indian, m reference to population 
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the*cnfnf war but a crude conspiriev at Patna, winch in- 
jured onlv the ftw dc^peiatc men concerned in it, was the only 
ire*i8ui» of which we cvei heard 

It however partial commotions had been the consequence 
ot the withdrawal of troops from the lower provinces , it was 
perhaps wine to hazard them lor the great purpose ot bunging 
tiie war to a rapid ami giouou* close lhe using of a mob, or 
even the tumultuous gathering of armed men without disci- 
pline m mentis, is i small matter w lien comp ired with the ap- 
pro ichmg tide of a Regular Aimy of 60,000 men, well sup- 
plied with Artillerv , and daily* swelled bv nuntbeiless recruits of 
its own tried from the very country itm\uded 

lo combine the defmee of the frontier with the defence 
of the piovmcts, one other nltcm iti\e presented itself to Lord 
Haidinge He might line mercastd the arinv Rut he re- 
jected the idea for reisons bufhuently obvious and cogent. 
-Urevlv the evpeneca of the Btate w ere moie than a million 
above the income ol reach the Government was thieatened 
with bankruptev 

Let u« do justice therefore to the all hut oveiwhelining diffi- 
cult v of the Governor Genenls position and honor to the 
hrmiiers with which he met md overcame it It was, we may » 
relv upon it, no easy task — no light responsibility — to defend 
a wide fiontier with i scanty aiinv, aw lit a war with an 
f emptv trcnainv, and so cauliou-lv prepaiefor hostilities as not 
Vigne cause tor offence I he litter u is hardest ot all lhe 
tineiituitng rupture with the Klitha might not come m a daj, 
or a vear, or might, even be staved off foi the diintion of I^ord 
liaidmges administration , but m all human probability it was 
nigh at hind, could not be avoided, aud ye in good faith could 
not he ardu /gated 

"ie*, it is our opinion that up to the di.tc of the actual in- 
vasion we had no “ ca&us belli,’ and had we invaded the 
Punjab because the mad Sikh Soldiery, as they had often doiie 
before, threatened to invade tu the Princes of India w f ould 
have supposed that our long and patient forbe nance had been 
merely an untiring ambush, — a lv ing in w ait till dissension hac| 
thinned the ranks of the Sikhs, in order that when they were 
exhausted with intestine strife, we might come forth aod spring 
upon the prey The press of Europe too would have found 
in such a questionable policy another theme for calumniating 
w perfidious Albion,” and in all probability that very portion 
of the Indian press which has systematically assailed Lord 
liardmge’s “ want of preparation” might have then been 
loudest m vituperating \m aggrtiswn. 
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Native States have, at any rate, appreciated the chivalrous 
good faith which marked his conduct Character, we can assure 
our friends is as useful, and “ honesty as good policy” in Asia 
as in Europe The Duke of Wellington, with reference to 
Gwalior, well said that he would prefer giving up any ad- 
vantage to bringing by implication a stam upon our name "We 
would desire that our forbearance and good faith should ever 
prove to the millions who so closely watch our actions that 
we have come among them as messengers of peace, protection 
and good will , that we are slow to take offence, and abhor the 
subterfuges of the aggressor, — though, when injured, we have 
the power and the spirit to avenge ourselves This train of 
thought pervades Lord Hardinge*s policy, and we honor him 
for it. 

Having now fully discussed the Govemor-General’B pre- 
parations lor defensive war upon the N W Frontier, let us 
pass to the war itself, — first pausing a little to see what reason 
there was to expect invasion in 1845 more than m any other 
year since the death of bhere Singh, and next to add a few 
words as to how we had been prepared in former times to 
resist aggression. 

Mr Metcalfe’s veto, rather than Ochlerlony’s Battalions, 
stopped liunjit Singh’s southward career in 1808 , and when 
the station of Ltiamna was established and left, with three 
or lour Regiments, 150 miles in advance of all support, the # . 
Butish authorities must have either estimated the Sikhs very* 
lightly or confided in them very implicitly Thus Ludiana 
remained for thirty years, until strengthened by Lord Ellen- 
borough But more extraordinary still, Ferozepore, though 
the base of the grand movement of Afghanistan, was, after the 
first few mouths, left with a garrison of three, four, and some- 
times of e\en two Regiments 

How jealously Runjit bingh watched British movements 
m Afghanistan is well known , how he forbade the passage 
of the Punjab, obliging the army of the Indus to proceed by 
the wide circuit of bindh and the Bolan Pass. How, after the 
Jnon’a death, bir J Keane’s return to the provinces, during 
‘the cold weather of 18J9-40, was only not opposed through 
the extraordinary personal influence of Mr Clerk and the 
estimation in which he was held by the Sikhs, is also no secret 
Those who were with Sir John may remember, that when he 
arrived at bhahdurra with the mere skeleton of a Brigade, and 
saluted the fort of Lahore, his compliment was not returned , 
and barely the commonest personal civilities paid to himself, 
borne at least of his companions may also remember that an 

o 1 
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official notice then reached him from Captain Nuthall, an in- 
telligent commissariat officer, who had been for months em- 
ployed in collecting supplies m the Punjab, that a treacherous 
attack on his camp was intended, and that simultaneously with 
it the Sikhs purposed to cross the river, burn Ferozepore and 
march on Delhi, Whether there was any truth m the informa- 
tion is perhaps not now ascertainable, but one thing is certain, 
that, about the Bamo time the British kafla for Afghanistan, 
on which our very existence m that country depended, was re- 
fused a passage , and not till after a months delay, and again 
through Mr Clerk’s personal influence, was it permitted to 
pass. 

Hie reader of the Della Gazette will also remember how, 
during the next vear, 1840-41, Major Broadfootsprogiess with 
Shah Sfijah’s family to Kabul was impeded as much by his own 
Sikh escort as by the mutinous soldiers on his way , and how, 
but for his own indomitable courage, he probably ne\er would 
have reached his destination It is also well knonn how tordt- 
alhfy in 184 1-42, that ill-fated and ill-used officer Bngadier VV tide, 
was supported by his Sikh allies, and how, on General Pollock s 
arrival at Peshawur and during his two month s stay there, they 
were considered more as enemies than as friends and yet, by 
entrusting them with the escort of our treasure and our sup- 
plies, the safety of the army waB virtually placed in their hands ' 
% But still more to the point are the little remembered facts, 
'that, m the year 1843 and again in 1844, the Sikh armv actually 
left Lahore with the declared purpose of invading the British 
provinces the Frontier authorities considered it possible they 
would come, and General \ in cent, commanding at lerozepore a 
force scarcely half the strength of that of Sir John Littler, re- 
ceived his orders howto act in case they should And jet, after 
all these threats, all these symptoms for years disregarded by two 
successive administrations, that of Lord Ilardmge, which alone 
took all the steps that could with propriety he taken , has been reck- 
lessly accused of neglect and suptneness 

We offer Sir Robert Peel’s opinion in regard to the course 
pursued by Lord Hardinge, as expressed in the admirable 
speech already referred to — 

It i« quite clear that my gallant friend the Governor-General did take 
every precaution to ensure the aafew of the Jintibh dominions m India, in 
case* of sudden and unprovoked attack In the curb part of the year at 
the time when he was occupied with ln>» functions iu> Governcr-Gcueral and 
when it was most material that lie should pcrinrui them in <om unction with 
hu Council at Calcutta m a minute dated on the lfilh June he submitted 
to the Council his opinion that our relations with the t ouri of I^ahore 
became so doubtful, that, great as was the inconvenience of separating the 
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Govemoi General and hn Council it was desirable with reference ex 
cluwvely to Indian interests, that he should proceed to the left hank of the 
Sutlej in order that on the spot he might he enabled to give such directions 
as appeared neef ssarj and which if given at the distance of a thousand 
milM might be inanpiopuate The unanimous opinion of the members of 
the Couni il nab tW it was for the public interest that the Govemor-Ge 
ncral should plotted to join the army aud m conformity with this adyioe 
m the month of O lober he took hia departure fox the left hank of the 
Suth| l T p to an cat 3% period in December the opinion of my gallant 
Irneud (Su Ilcim H^rdirtge) was that there would be no irruption from 
the right hank of the fcutlej into the British territory He felt confident 
that the Sikhs must bo convinced that such an attempt could only end in 
signal defeat and therefore that it would not be made So for as he could 
reason fiom e\ pencil cr lie had a right to arrive at thi conclusion In 
1^4 i the aimv of 1 nlioir htt the capital and advanced to the Sutlej hut 
after remonstrance on om p irt it retired again and abandoned the enterprise 
Tu 1 k 1 1 exacth Uie same conduct was oh-erred the Punjib armv ea^er 
foi po\ or loi bootv ll jwv could not bo obtained and instigated by the 
Government and the chui» appe ired to contemplate an irruption but m 
1814 as in I 1 *!! tin* army withdrew to the mtenor Account however 
rent bed mv gallaut £ ntiid towaid thr end oi November last which led him 
to leliote that an invasion of the British territory was senouslv menaced. 
The Hou e will hnd b\ the Papers ref entlj presented by command of Her 
Jlajistv that on tlif JDth Not ember Major JBroadfoot addressed a letter to 
the Commander m Chiei and another to the Governor General to this 
effect — 

Governor General s Agency Nov 20 1844 
Sir — Since I hail thi honour of w attrn- on jour Excellency to day I have received 
Lahire letters of the Hth in taut fmoruiug) During the night of the I7th the chief* 
harl agr ni on and the Durbar hail ordered m writing the following plan of operations 
The army w is to bt bvi Ud into seven division's one to remain at Lahore and the rest 
to pioreid against Roojuir and oir hills Londiana, Hureekee lercraenore and 8«nde » 
while one was to proceed to i ushawor and a force under Rajah Go! ah Singh was to 
be amt ti Atuck 

The dtu ion then taken hv the Lahore Durbar wa* that four divisions 
wen. to 6c employed m an attack trpon the British territory frtrt they were 
not to make a concentiated or Bimultuneous movement and the policy of 
the ionise adopted h> the Governor General was thus demonstrated The 
I thorc armj in icuu dmbians was to make lour separate attacks on dif 
lirent j mints Rlong the liter— the fiist division was to foice the eastern 
evLrcmitv ot tin hue anothei to attack Loodiaua a third pass the nvei at 
1 liueckt r and the fourth attax k I erozepore Those divisions weie to con 
sibt of about 8dOU men eath I he House will see by refeience to the 
E'apeis laid bi fore them how difficult it was for any person even the most 
cNpenom ed to -speculate on tlie decision to which the governing powers at 
Lahore might an i\ e The) will see too that the Uimstere or those who 
hi Id the reins oi government spent their days m such continuous drunken 
pess and debauchpi v that no lesolution of theirs could be depended on 
An account wntten by the Agent at Lahore, to the Secretary to Government, 
dated Umbullab November 21st founded an information received direct 
from Lahoie presents this picture of the councils of the Puiyaub — 

« The Ranee (that a, the regent the mother of the infant Maharajah) complained 
that whilst tin troops wen nigmg the march they were still going home to their vil 
loses a* fast as tiny got their pay and Sirdar Sham Singh Attareevallah declared his 
beiuif that unless a imethmg was done to stop this he would hnd himself on his way to 
berottpore with empty bents The bait of money to be paid, and to accompany them 
wia aUo offered and at length the Durbar broke up at two f at. Great consul tatoon* 
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took place in the afternoon , bat I know only one result, that the Ranee had to giv* 
her lover his formal dismissal, and that he (Btuah Lai Singh) actually went into th# 
camp of die Sawara he u to command, aud pitched his tent. What the Ranee says i* 
mile true of fit e sepoys dispersing to their houses , the whole affair has so suddenly' 
idkehsd its present height, feat many of die men themselves think n will come to 
nothing, and still more who had taken their departure do not believe it serious enctagh 
to go back. On the day after this acene took place u e the 10th the usual stream of 
sepoys, natives of the protected States, who had got their pay poured serosa the 
Suthg st Buieekee on the way to fheur home-" 

There appears also an account of another conversation in those papers 
which took place between the Rajah Lai Singh and Bhaee Ram Singh one 
of the principal officers and advisers of the Lahore Government, and who 
seems to have been the only one of them m whom from his character and 
wisdom the slightest confidence could be placed. In a letter from Lahore 
dated the 24th day of November the following conversation was detailed 
Bhaee Ram Sing addressing Lai Sing said— 

« The English have interfered in no affair* of the Khalsa what is die wisdom of 
tout making religious war at the bidding of the st Idien ’ hone of die nobles hove 
discovered the red intentions of the English The Governor General 8 agent, who is a 
steady friend, ha* written in the plainest terms that the I ngbsh Got eminent desire* 
only friendship like that of the late Maharajah Rrmjeet Siugb but that if any thing 
wrong is done bv the Sikh armv the ruler* of the kingdom will be htlcl responsible 
for rulers must account for the acta of their troops and subjects Be cautions how 
you march to Rureekee with the troops. The R^ah said Bhaee Sahib wbat can 1 
do ’ if I remain, the soldiery seize me by the throat. 

In a vord the councils of the Durbar seem to have shifted from < laif to 
day and no one could speculate trifA any degree of confidence on the probable 
remit * 

On the 9th of December the Governor General thinking our relations 
with the Funjsab verv critical and that it was desirable to take every pre 
caution against any sudden irruption gave orders that the division of troopB 
at Umballah consisting oi 7 rjOOmen should move towards the Sutler On 
• December 11th the very day on which the Lahore army crossed the Sutlej 
the B ritish and native troops of that division were on their inarch from 
Umball&h to the frontier The whole proceedings of the Govomoi Gtneral 
and the Commander m-Chief subsequently to that day as well as before it 
were characterized by the greatest prudence skill and foresight brum 
Lmbailah the troops marched to a place called Busean where owing to tho 
prudent precautions of the Governor General they found an ample supply 
of food and stores It was resolved that a junction should be effected with 
the Loodiana division and that it wonld be better to incur somo nsk at 
Loodiana rather than forego the advantage of a junction with the Loodiana 
division of the army Those troops advanced accordingly towards Fcro^p- 
pore and learned by the way that the army of Lahore amounting to not 
less than 60 000 men had crossed the nver and were prepared to attack the 
British army The expectations of the Governor General were entire- 
ly justified by the result * 

Our extract u long but to the purpose Sir Robert PeeJ 
under-estun ating the force at Ferozepore at only 7,500, but 
over-estimating the number of heavy guns in position, correct- 
ly states that “ the Army of Lahore shrunk from the attack of 
eo formidable a post, ” and moved down to give battle to the 
Army advancing from Umballa. There is much in the extract 


* Tbs Italics are our*. 
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quoted by Sir R Peel from Major Broadfoot’s despatch to in- 
duce belief that, whatever were the insane intentions of some 
wild spirits among the Sikh Army, there was still, even 
late in November, no general intention of invasion “ On the 
\9th(of November ) the usual stream of Sepoys, Natives of the 
protected States, toko had got their pay, poured across the Sutlef 
at Hurehi, on the way to their home ” This in itself was justly 
considered a pacific symptom These men were not emissaries 
Bent to mislead our Sepoys. Such did not come m streams, but 
stole over one by one, and were, without exception, Hindusta- 
nis, who had relatives in our ranks. 

So late as during the month of October 1845 the tenor of 
the Governor-Generars conversation and correspondence was 
sanguine as to peace for another year at least to the 
Commander-m-Chief alone did he urge preparation for a de- 
fensive war, and it was at this time that confidential orders 
were issued for two-thirds of the force at and above Meerut to 
be prepared by the 12th November, with the means of moving 
on the shortest notice 

On the 22d of November the first authentic intelligence 
reached Major Broadfoot, and through him the Governor-Gene- 
ral, that invasion was intended , and the very some day the 
report was contradicted The greatest indecision prei ailed at 
Lahore, in the Camp as well as in the Court Both felt that they 
were on the brink of greater events than in their worst re\olu> 
tiona they had ever shared in — greater too than they 4felt ablfe 
to direct and guide to their own profit Astrology was now 
V 2 . , ■*&•/ vi s% vWd -fowi * fri rowta* 

upon such miserable mortals and be accomplices m their plots * 
But the soothsayers themselves declared that a fortunate day 
would not arrive before the 28th of November , and the soldiery 
who would have hailed “ To-morrcno ” as an oracular response 
from Heaven, now called the interpreters of fate, impostors. 
The majority of voices was for an immediate march The 
Ram and her advisers, who felt that all authority was lost, 
urged them to be gone at once , but this very impatience roused 
the suspicions of the soldiers. Hesitation again fell upon them , 
and Lahore became like a sea without a tide, agitated by oppos- 
ing winds. Thus doubtful did matters remain for more than 
twenty days the whole Sikh Army it is true, at last left 
Lahore , but, as on former occasions they still hesitated to “ cross 
the Rubicon, ” and finally commit themselves. The great delay, 
however, was in persuading the Sirdars. They bad property to 
lose The rabble had only property to gain Sirdar Tej Singh, 
who ultimately was Commands r-in-Chiof of the invading force. 
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consented only when openly and loudly taxed with cowardice, 
and even threatened with death. 

In the Calcutta Review, No XI Sept. 1846, we endeavoured 
to give our readers as truthful an idea as we could of the mrii- 
tarv events which followed of the rapid march of the British 
Army from Umballa and Ludiana, of the hard contested *and 
glorious battles ot the Sutlej We shall only now add what 
seems deficient in that account, or correct what we may have 
since discovered to be inaccurate, keeping m view more parties 
larlv, as we are bound in this memoir, those personal exertions 
of the Gove rnor-General, winch would have been out ot place 
in a history of the war and its many heroes. 

Her Majesty’s 80th hoot marched fiom Umballa on the 1 1th 
December for herozepore, or a div before the invasion took 
place, and so little did the Military authorities expect that it 
wus running into danger, that the families of the men actually 
moved with them On the 2d December, the Governor-General 
had dismissed the Lahore Vakil because he had given no 
satisfactory answer to the Political Vgents demand tor an ex- 
planation of the reasons of the advance on the Sutlej A week 
was allowed him to satisfy the Governor-Gneral that hostility 
v\ os not intended, lliat week was required to complete the 
Commissariat arrangements The Deputy Commissary Gene- 
ral had required six weeks for preparation and received tor 
pnswer tint it must be done in as inanv days. The energetic 
Broadloot volunteered to undertake the task, and was ready 
within the time. The Army of the Sutlej is indebted to him 
for tood 

On the 1 2th of December the ( ommander-in-C hief moved 
with his head-quarters from Umballa. On the evening of the 
same dav the Sikhs commenced crossing the Sutlej On the 
13th the Governor-General proclaimed the Cis-Sutlej states, at 
once invaded and incorporated with British India. Sir Henry 
being some days’ inarch m advance of the Gommander-m-Gluer) 
rode over to Ludiana, inspected the Fort, and, deeming it se- 
cure, withdrew the Lfidiana troops to Bussean, the great grain 
depot on which the British Army depended, and which was 
only 60 miles from the Nuggur Ghat at which the Sikh Army 
crossed * The Sikhs might have easily made a forced march 
on that important place, reached, and burnt it on the evening 

* Among other instances of ignorance of localities, the Quarterly Reviewer m 
roues the distance from Lbdwna to Ferozepore by one fourth, sad places Bmsean 
between them. The commonest map would have shewn his error, and considering 
that the irhtdr army and ail its supplies moved by way of Bassoon he might have 
taken Uuu much trouble. 
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of the 14th December, hafl not the Governor-General by that 
time, thus thrown in front of it the Ltidiana force of 5000 
men The main column of the British Army, under the Cora- 
m&nder-in-Chief from Umballa, did not reach Bussean till the 
16th, and the importance of the Governor-Gen eral’e combination 
will 1 be better understood when we explain, that, it Bussean 
had been fired by the enemy, the advance of the whole British 
Army would have been delated ten days at least, until food 
could have been brought from the rear , and Ferozepore, would 
hive been all that time without relief 1 On the 15tli and 16th, 
ns the Governor-General's camp passed R&i ke Kote, it was 
disencumbered of its heavy baggage, spare tents, &c , and the 
elephants and camels thus rendered available, were forthwith 
employed in bringing up stores for the Armv The elephants in 
particular were most useful on the 19th December, in bringing 
up the wenned men of the fir-t Furopenn Regiment and Her 
Majesty's t wen tv -ninth Foot who had made an extraordinary 
maich from the Hills to join the Vmiv, but alter all were too 
late for Mudkt This provision and application of carnage, was 
one of many instances which the war afforded of the Governor- 
General s happy management and attention to details 

On the 15th the Sikhs crossed their heavy Artillery On the 
16th the) encamped at Lungiana, about three miles north of Fe- 
rozepore , and Sir John Littler gallantly marched out with two 
Brigades and offered them battle, winch the boasting enemy* 
declined. On the 17th the Sikhs advanced a division, ancf 
occupu d the celebrated position of 1 crozsh&h, which they im- 
mediately entienched On the morning of the 18th, another 
strong division of upwards of 30,000 men horse and foot, with 
22 guns, was pushed on to within a few miles of Mhdki, 
where, conceded in the jungle, it awaited the arrival of the 
British Generals, whose destruction they looked forward to 
with confidence, from a belief that they were attended only by 
n small escort 

On that morning the British Army had made a fatiguing 
march of twenty-one miles fiom Cbuiruk to Mtidki, where a 
£ikh picquet was on the watch, and retired to inform R*ija Lai 
£>mgh and the troops in ambuscade, that now wa3 the time to 
make their spring The British picquets had hardly been planted , 
scarcely one of the Soldiers had breakfasted , and officers were 
at their ablutions or snatching a little sleep upon the ground, 
when Major Broadfoot, w ho wn* sitting at luncheon with the 
Govprnor-General, received a scrap of paper Looking at it he 
rose with the exclamation, " the enemy is on us” He rode to 
the front and passed the word along Some mistrusted lus in- 
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formation, and even when he shewed the clouds of dust raised 
h\ the advancing enemy his warning was not implicitly be- 
lieved, and the oust attributed to skirmishers — “ That dust,** 
he energetically exclaimed, 4 covers thousands , it covers the 
Sikh Army ” The story is differently told in different quar- 
ters, hut, though like Plutarch's biographies, the anecdotes of 
Broadfoot may not be all strictly true, yet they are all iIIjb- 
trative of his bold, energetic, and able character While the 
British troops were vet forming, he returned from his rccon- 
noi'sance, galloped upto the Comroander-m-Glnefiand gracefully 
saluting bun, pointed to the rising cloud of dust Ahead and said 
* There, your Excellency, is the Sikh Arnij ' ’ It was the 
Political Agent making over the frontier to the Soldier The 
cannon Bhots that almost immediately began to lob in from the 
still unseen guns soon told their own tale 

Hie Commander-In-Chief at tin* time despatched an Aule-de- 
Camp to the rear to hasten on H M s 29th and the 1st Euro- 
peans still a march behind and the Go\ ernor-General had 
previously sent back his actne Commissariat Officer, Captain 
G Johnston, with elephants, as before mentioned, carrying food 
and waiter to assist the movement 

The victory of Mudki has already been well chronicled in 
nur pages , and its details need not here be repeated Suffice 
it that, the battle won, every exertion was made to linpiove it. 
••Expresses were sent in everv direction with information , Sir 
J, Lit tier was in the first instance warned to be ready to move 
by his right to join head-quarters, and afterwards directed to 
combine with it by i»«l*day of the Jlst near heroziM; Oa 
the night of the 1 9th 11 M’s 29th and the 1st Europeans 
accompanied by the Uth opd 41st Is I , arrived m catnp, and 
at da\ -light of the 2lst, ir* m un «!i*f^ days of rest to the Army, 
the whole force moved, mid baggage, in light inarching 
order on Ferozshuhr T * 

During this halt of two days, the wounded and Bick We 
cared for, and secured m the iort of Mudki, a Keguuent and 
a half being told off to protect them and the baggage of the 
Army Regarding the latter arrangement wc understand, therq 
was much difference of opinion, but the Governor-General in- 
sisted that none should be taken to the field The decision 
was a wise and a humane one It uns better in every sense 
tp place a strong detachment at Mfidki, than leaving the 
wounded with a small one, to embarrass the column with the 
rare of the baggage tram , while the Fort, defended by a Regi- 
ment and a half, was safe for a time against the enemy’s Cavalry 
and loose plunderers, which alone could penetrate to the jrear of 
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our Army Much needless alarm however Was caused by idle 
reports in the Camp at MudM, which would have been more 
reasonable hail it been left less protected 

Leaving 5<>0<> men to hold his position, and watch Tej Singh, 
Sir John Littler prepared early on the 21st to join Head- 
quarters, with 5,500 men and 21 guns. Permitting his division 
to snatch a hasty meal, at 8 A m of the 21st he quietly moved 
off, by his right, leaving his eamp and picqnets standing, and 
at mid-day had effected his junction, without Tej Singh’s being 
aware of his departure from Ferozepore,— so ably was the 
movement cuuduotcd • Sir John sent word of his approach to 
the Governor-General and Commander-in Chief, who had arrived 
within a mile of, and opposite to the mtrenchment of Feroz- 
slmh, when the ever-active Broadfoot, riding forward with a 
tew horsemen, conducted the General to the Commander-in- 
Cluef Arrangements were now tn ide for the ttrugglc A 
question has arisen,— the combination having beea completed 
by nud-da>, — why the attack was delayed till half past three ? 
lime was of the utmost lmpoitapce, the .force expected 
having aimed, it was vitally important to strike the blow be- 
fore Tlj Singh could join, uliv then was there a delay of 
neirly tour hours 9 We have never heard the question satisfac- 
tory answered, and shall therefore leave it, with other points of 
this battle and of the war generally, to be hereafter explained 

A tew minutes before 4pm the attack commenced, Sir, 
Hugh Gough leading the right. Sir Henry Hardmge, thfc 
centre, and Sir John Littler the left The advance was made 
partly in line, partly in echellon, the Goiernor-General prefer- 
ring the first formation, as less likely to create contusion, espe- 
cially in difficult ground The light J»nd centre were successful , 
the left wing was repulse 1 ^ht fmed and prevented 

complete success. The loss ver< ? 111 le was severe, ten Aide3- 
dc * amp tell hy Lord Hardi * *cte, five killed and as many 
Wounded among the latter Vas his nephew His two sons, 
though closely attending their f ither, escaped unscathed. 

At the side of his Chief, whom lie refused to leave when 
wounded by a shot from the fcukli tents, fell the gallant and 


• The intelligence department of the Sikha during the war ha a been M unduly 
trumpeted as dun of the British has been ileptreiuti il lUeir information ib proved ou 
tbib a* ou mauT other oci abioxifl to lime been v*r* much worst than ours Tej Singhs 
mndiicton tfwdlitwid again on the though usually atmbated to ueackery 

mav imuli more oafely be imputed to ign«ron«e ol what was paaung arnnnd him 
and to incapacity as ft General m chief perhaps also in part to the conflicting antes 
of his many masters m hla own rank* Witless he lde many olhere, had hide 
iur];n«ion for the war hut, on« involved he could uut help h jnaelf Iub life then, 
depended on his fidelity to the Kinds#* 
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aooompluhed Broadfoot , hero the chivalrous Somerset sank 
mortally wounded', the young and promising Mnnro was lost 
to bis country , here the brave Saunders Abbott received his 
wounds, and lay uncomplaining by the side of the Governor-Gene- 
ral, during the remainder of the night The staff of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief almost equally suffered , His Adjutant General, 
his Quarter Master General, and most of his Aides-de-Camp 
being wounded either here or at Mddki Providentially the 
two noble Chiefs remained unharmed 

In his speech already referred to, Sir Robert Peel happily 
notices the night's events. We cannot do better than quote 
his words • — 

The night of the 2 1st December was one of the most memorable in the 
military annals of the British empire Th<= omim acre will defended 
within strongly fortified entrenchments — their gim«* Wirt «*r\odwith the 
greatest precision and told on our advancing loluinu* with gnat iffeet 
The right of the Bmi h armv was led bv the Couitnumlei ml )mf whilst 
the left centre was 1 leaded by Sir H Hartbnge Onr force** made an attar k 
on the enemy s «unp during the three hours which as 'tot remained of dav 
light but they had not sufficient time to compute that victor) which wne 
glonouslv achieved on the following dm The British army howeur 
made good their attack and occupi'xl a part of the eueim s camp In the 
middle of the night the camp took fire and further conflict was fora time 
mi-.peiwled in consequence l>ut as soon a» H bad eras, d tlw armv of I -ahore 
brought forward their heavy artillery aud poured a moat dettnirtue fire 
upon our troops The details of those occurrem es hau been givtn with 
admirable clearness m the desjmnhca of both (ommunders but then bate 
fc*en private letters received whnh speak ol them with less of formalin 
and perhaps give truer and more faithful accounts of the* actions than the 
official documents. Perhaps the House will esc u-e me if I read an extract 
from a private letter from the Governor General to a member of lua own 
fanul\ The right hon Baronet then read as follow b — 

“ The night of the 21st was the most extraordinary of my fife I bivouacked with 
file men without food or core ring, and opr nights are bitter cold A burning ramp in 
oar front, onr brave fellows hing do*a under h heavy cannonade which continued 
dunng the whole night, mixed with ffedpdd sTie* of the Sikhs onr * nglisb hurrah 
the tnunp of men. aud the groans at file trying In thin state with a handful of weu 
who bad earned the batteries the mgbt before I remained till morning taking ve^y 
short intervals of ml by lying down with various regiments m succession, to ascer 
tain their temper and revive their ipintn. 

My gallant Friend as you see spent that eventful night passing from regi 
meet to regiment, cheering the men by hi*, own example of constancy and 
courage— doing all that human means could do lu ensure victory to oirf 
arms. I found,” my gallant Fncnd goes on to my — I found myself 
again with my old friends of the 20th list, both and Oth all in good heart 
— regiments with which he had served m the Peninsula and with them that 
regiment which has earned immortal lame in the annals of the British army 
--Her Majesty's 80th ftegimenb— 

“ My answer to alt and even man was, that we most fight it oat, attack the enemy 
vigorously at daybreak beat him, or die honourably in the field. The gallant old 
geneml, kind-hearted, and heroically breve, entirely coincided: with me 
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Let the House observe how anxious my gallant Friend is to do justice to 
hid companions m arms 

_ ,_ t Duriu g ** “Hfht I occasionally railed on our brave Fnghsh soldiers to pumsb the 
Sikhs wbeu they came too flow and were impudent and when morning broke we 
wont at it m true English htylo Gough was on the right I placed myself and dear 
little Arthur r his eon] by inv side, in the centre about thirty yards in front of the men 
to prevent their bring and we drove the enemy without a hut from one extremity of the 
nainp to the other capturing thirtv or forty guns as we went along which fired at 
twenty paces from us and were served obstinately The brave men drew up m an 
excellent hue and chcpred Gough and myself as we rode up thp line the regimental 
colours lowering to me as on parade The mournful part is the heavy loss I have 
sustained in my officers I have had ten aides de ramp ftors de cumbat five killed 
and fire wounded Liu fire of grape was vary heavy from 100 piece* of cannon the 
Sikh annv drilled bv french officers, aud the men the most warlike in India. 

Iron] my affectionate regard for tins gallant man I am proud to be ena 
bled to exhibit hnti on sut li a night a* that ot the 21st of December — going 
through the camp — piisvm 0 fiom r< giment to regiment— keeping up the 
spirits of the men — ewouritging llu. til — intimating their ardour — and having 
lost ten aides-de-camps out ul tuel\t — plat mg bis voting ton a boy of seven 
teen ot eighteen \ettr-< of age in the front of the line m order that the 
British troojw might lie mdu< cd not to fire on the enemy but dnve them 
back hy the tone ot the British l (month It was tliaractensUc of the man 
to read these details He had two sons pres* nt one of whom was a civilian 
and the other m the annv On the afternoon of the 21st, he sent the 
civilian to tlio rear of the anm saving that hie presence disturbed him 
and that if be refused to retiro hp would send him awa> m arrest as a pn 
soner but the presence he said ot Jus xouuger son an officer whose duty- 
called him to the field only made the lather more desperately resolute m the 
discharge of Lus duly On the „2ud «fter the battle was c^er he took his 
eldest son when \isitmg the sepoys and the wounded and he showed them 
a Governor General ot India who had lost his hand and the son of a 
Governor General who had lost his foot and endea\ oured to console them 
m their sufferings bv proving to them that men in the highest rank wq^ 
exposed to the soiul casualties as themselves 

The event of the night, that long — long night, was doubtless 
the capture and spiking o/ the great gun which, within 300 yards, 
had been pounng death on our harassed and recumbent ranks 
But Her Majesty’s 80th, supported by the 1st Europeans, at the 
Governor-General s word, were in a moment up, and spiked it, 
and for the rest of the night the enemy was silent. In this 
attack Sir Henry Hunlinge s nephew and Aide-de-Gamp, Col 
Wood, advancing with his own regiment, H M ’s 80tn, was 
severely wounded. Lt is pleasing even still to listen to the 
stones current rejrardinjr those eventful hours, ** and sure he 
k ‘talked to us, as to Ladies in a drawmg-room, so quiet aud polite,” 
ia a frequent remark of the holdiers of the Artillery, of li M ’s 
29th, 31st, 50th, 9th, and of the 1st Europeans, who, lying around 
the Governor-General, witnessed his composure during tne night 
It must be remembered that Lord Hardinge, during these peri- 
lous hours, not only personated the Soldier and the General, but 
the Father and the Vioeroy His thoughts then were not 
simply for the army, but for the mighty empire in his keeping — 
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for his brave boys by his Bide , and yet the rude men around 
lmn could perceive no symptom of anxiety on his brow — n 
more, their ovm stout hearts were encouraged and inspnmd 
by h» calm and cheerful bearing 

The Quarterly Rev me has disseminated much error, regarding 
the events of this momentous period Iso officer carried messages 
of retreat between the Governor-General and the Comui wider 
m-Chief, though some few did take upon themselves to advise 
that course* and one officer, by his enquiries for the road to 
Ferozepore, shewed what was passing in his own mind The 
statement bears absurdity on its face the two chiefs lay w ithin 
a hundred yards of each other, and once or twice, dining the 
night, consulted together There is not indeed n doubt tlmt 
neither for one moment hesitated what should lie done, “ to die 
at their posts rather than yield an inch to the cnetnv ’ It 
is not however to be denied that this teas a mqht of danger — of 
great danger Darkness had cov ered our ranks, while the scarcely 
thinned foe, dmen from his foremost entrenchments, and with 
his formidable artillery stilt almost mtact, fell behind Ins 
second line, and strengthened it for the mornings fight and 
where were our Battalions 9 Nearly two whole divisions were 
absent. Sir John Littler had been repulsed, and Sir Harry 
Smith, in the darkness and confusion, after having actually 
occupied a portion of the \illagc of Ferozshah m the heart of 
the Sikh entrenchment, retired two miles from the field, so 
that of 17,300 men, not more than 7,000 can have Iain tlmt 
night before a foe still numbering 40,000 men and 60 guns , — 
a situation such as might have daunted a lio man heart ^ir 
Henry Hardinge caholv prepared for the worst , he sent orders 
to his iOecrctar), Mr Cunie, at Mudki to destroy hw papers 
in case of accident to himself, he positively ordeied Ins wonmltd 
nephew into Ferozepore, as well aa the gallent Prince \\ aldemar 
and his suite, who with equal leluctance left the field 

By dayhght of the 22d all arrangements for renewing thfe 
attack were made, Colonel Benson, accompanied by Captain 
A. Hardinge, the Governor-General’s voungest son, had been 
despatched before dawn to bring up Sir John Littler, but 
before they could reach, the Governor-General and Command- 
er-In-Chief had advanced at the head of their line On hearing 
the first shot Captain Hardinge spurred on to his father, saying 
that as his Aide-de-Carap, he must be m his place Indeed this 
young Soldier was the only member of the Governor-General’s 
Staff that remained unharmed Col Birch, CoL Parsons and 
the Hon’ble Captain West now officiated &b Aides, and taking 
them with hun, Lord H advanced at the head of the left as 
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Lord Gough did of the right of the line keeping 30 yards 
m front to prevent the troops from firing, and desiring the 
Staff to tell them, that if they fired they fired on him The 
opposition was slight, most of the guns were taken in re- 
verse, and now wheeling to the n„ht, past the village of 
henozshnh, the Commander-In-Chief and Governor-General 
swept down the whole left and rear of the eneim's position, 
halting when they hud cleared the works at tile opposite 
extremity 

Not till now did Smith’s and Littler’e Division rejoin , hut 
there still remained work to do Sirdar Tej Singh had at 
length been roused to action, perhaps by some of the early 
fugitives from the combat of the night and scarcely had the 
tired troops united, before Ins fret-h B ittahons and Squadrons, 
amounting to scarcely less than 30,000 men and 60 guns came 
in new, — showing how needful had been the dawn’s attack, and 
how dangerous would have been a single hour’s delav V' he- 
thcr daunted by the defeat of the night, or suspicious of a 
stratagem, in the flank movement of the eavalri and part of 
the artillery, on lerozepore, Tej Singh, after little more than 
several demonstrations and a distant though destructive can- 
nonade, withdrew 

Thus was the Sikh invasion repelled The Burchas had 
found themselves overmatched, accompanied even as they 
were, by thousands of their brothers, and of wild A kalis., 
eager for war, and to wet their swords in Fcringi blood — ft* 
the Bavage soldiery and their kinsmen ruled not only the 
Durlnr of Lai loie and the villages whence they came, but 
sought to have a share in the supposed certain plunder of 
Delhi hew ot the*G Amateurs, however, were seen after 
Fcrozahah, nor were they much heard of again, until, after 
the terrific rout of Subvaon, w hen they lav in wait tor their 
discomfited comrades, ready to cut down and iob all etiagglers 
who might escape to the right bank ot the butlej Thousands 
of the bikh boldiera are understood to have fallen by their 
hands. 

But now that the first roll of the tide of invasion had been 
resisted, how did Sir Henry Hardinge occupy himself? His 
exertions seem to have redoubled Night and day Ins active mind 
was at work Collecting inform itiou getting up supplies, 
urging on the indolent, encouraging and cheering the active and 
willing, now suggesting plans to the Commander-in-Chief and 
his Lieutenants , now writing to Calcutta, to England, to Delhi, 
Umballa and Kurnaul, and now riding out to Army Head-Quar- 
ters to consult with the Commander-in-Chief m person. 
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Od the death of Major Broadfoot, Major Lawrence was sent 
for from Nepal, although there were aspirants to the vacant 
office on the spot, and be proved his zeal by joining within a 
fortnight In the interim Mr Curne earned on the duties, of 
the Frontier, while Major Mackeson was entrusted with the 
charge of the Cie-butlej states. 

A brief return to disputed points may be here excused It 
is not easy within the limits of a single article even to refer 
to all that has been said and written regarding Lord Hardinge s 
acts. The bare enumeration would fill the pages of a Number 
of our Review Lord Hardinge is blamed for the “ defenceless 
state " of the Frontier but we have shown bv figures that 
he doubled and trebled the strength of posts We may now 
add that shortly after his arrival in India he seriously con- 
templated altogether withdrawing the posts of Ludiana and 
Ferozepore, and was only prevented from, doing bo by the 
knowledge that the act would be misinterpreted. Retrogression 
is at all times difficult , never more so than m the face of 
a powerful and insolent enemy No one at all acquainted 
with Lord Hardinge can doubt that he is the last man in the 
world who would have taken up those positions. No one 
knows better than himself, that he w ho tries to defend every 
thing, defends nothing, and that, in Major Broadfoot’s ad- 
mirable words, “ the defence of the frontier against aggression 
p the power of Government to punish the aggressive na- 
tion, and towards the exercise of that power the frontier 
force will contribute best by securing, gainst all comers, 
those important stations” viz. LQdiana and Ferozepore 

If it bad originally devolved upon Lord Hardinge to have 
made provision for the defence of the Frontier, he would 
doubtless have simply watched the fords, and kept in hand, 
in the neighbourhood of birhind, a Btrong field force ready 
to meet any enemy that might cross. It was idle to expect 
that two isolated posts could defend a hundred and fifty mile* 
of nver, fordable at twenty different points, and crowded with 
boats. Our readers may rely upon it that Major Broadfoot 
only expressed Lord Hardmge’s conviction when he said that 
the Ferozepore force was meant for the protection of i eroze-^ * 
pore and the Frontier t n peace , and not for general war pur-" 
poses. 

On another point much discussion has arisen On one side 
ft is asked why Lord Hardinge fought the battle of Feroz- 
8 hah so late on the 21st December, and on the other why bo 
fought at aU on that day But the fact which we have already 
stated m our account of the war m a former number must not 
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be forgotten, viz that on the 1 9th Lord Hardinge had asked 
for and accepted the office of second in command of the army' 
We then expressed our entire approval of the arrangement under 
all the circumstances of the c*ise, and we hold to our opinion 
There are seasons when all secondary considerations must be 
wawed, — when the post must be abandoned, the detachment 
sacrificed, for the safety of the Army Once in the field m this 
capacity , though the Governor-General could suggest his wishes, 
he could not without going to extremities issue or enforce orders. 
It belongs not then necessarily to the province of Lord Har- 
dinge’s biographer to enter into the details of the different ac- 
tions of the war, but we must remind those who would have 
counselled a halt at Feiozshah that it could not have been 
made — neither supplies nor water being procurable Strategy is 
good excellent in its way but t cater more than ground directs 
military movements m India , where no General can succeed 
who does not look minutely to this important point. The wells 
near Ferozshah a ere at intervals of miles , and by them were 
the movements of the British Army influenced 

The writer in the Quarterly Hevieic, however, reversing the 
real state of affairs, giies Lord Hardinge no credit for what he 
really did do in cases where he acted with energy, and leaves 
him, at least by implication, to bear the blame of defects in 
operations over which he had virtually little or no control. 
That writers remarks, and the strictures of others on the orde^ 
of battle on the three different occasions, and on the want 
of information of the enemy’s movements, are examples of the 
latter, while with regard to the former, the Reviewer, ap- 
parently ignorant that in India not a man or a gun can move 
without the sanction of the Governor-General, emphatically 
claims for the Commander-in-Chief alone all credit for the 
bringing up of troops and stores for the combinations which 
preceded Aliwal , and yet it was at Lord Hardinge’s sugges- 
tion and by his orders that the troops engaged there were 
assembled from the four quarters and combined at Ludiana. 
Brigade after Brigade was pushed on from Army Head- 
Quarters Wheelei went after bmith, Taylor after Wheeler , 
• 'Lawrence at the last moment to help on Taylor, all at the 
Governor-General’s suggestion , while the Shekawatti Bngade 
westward and H M ’s 53d from the southward were brought 
up by his direct orders. All this was known, or should have 
been known, by the Historiographer of the war 

During the war precise information was seldom procura- 
ble Many able and good men were employed in procur- 
ing intelligence, but the Indian Array, possessing no esta- 
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bhahment trained in tune of peace to procure the information 
required in war, can never be more than partially success- 
ful in this respect The thing is not to be done in a day 
— a Quarter Master General or a Political Officer may m 
himself be all energy and ability, but, unaided, must inevi- 
tably foil to secure accurate and precise information. All 
this requires known and tried Native Agency— men who have 
n state m the state Serving against Asiatics we can never 
have our Colquhoun Grants, who will enter the enemy's lines 
and ascertain their state and preparation , but there is no possi- 
ble reason why we should not have imitators of him in our 
Native Army To pav men, teach them, trust them in peace, 
and thus to have them ready for war, is the true policy We 
shall then have men whom *e can relv on, instead of chance- 
comers, who may lie honest, but if energetic and able are too 
often rather serving the enemy than us Thus has it ever been 
since H\der All sent bis shoals of hurkaras to deceive and mis- 
lead our Generals, down to the late war, when as in all previous 
campaigns, the intelligence arrangement* had to be m ide after 
hostilities had commenced Loid Hardinge in a measure has 
provided the nucleus of a remedv, and, in the small guide corps 
raised on the N W Frontier under Col Lawrence’s supervision 
has given the means of acquiring information, and has prepared 
a body of men to meet future contingencies We would have 
bad him act on a larger scale, and even in peace time attach 
&vera] officer* to the corps to learn their dutv and acquire 
information of roads and rivers, wells and tanks, supplies, 
means of carnage and other Wifito-Statisticaf details, — so much 
required, so little attended to in Indio. The very forma- 
tion however of this corps is a sufficient answer to those who 
charge Lord ilardinge with neglecting, dunng the war, bo 
important a point as that of procuring intelligence of the 
enemy while it proves equally that His Lordship felt during 
the campaign the necessity of some such permanent esta- 
blishment. 

We entirely deny that during the Sikh Campaign there was 
any thing like general ignorance of the enemy's movements , or 
that the authorities were not kept at least as well inform- ■* 
ed of what went on around them as dunng any other war 
that wob ever conducted in India. But supposing tnc fact to be 
otherwise, is it not too much to blame the head of a Govern- 
ment, whose whole tenure of office has been 3jj years, and who 
was allied into the field withm less than half that time after his 
amval, for evils which anse only from the defective institutions 
of an Asiatic system that has prevailed over our European 
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notions — a system, that has existed from the days of CUve and 
Haa tings, and through every administration down to the present 
day ? If the Governor-General denied either the Quarter Mas- 
ter General or the Political Agent the means of supply- 
ing information, then indeed is he to blame , but because, with 
a thousand pressing matters before him, be did not, oven before 
be could look around, reform and remodel an important branch 
of the public service, he is forsooth to be made the scape-goat 
for many imaginary and some* real defects in the system be- 
queathed to him by his predecessors ! 

But we digress — and should here rather detail how, per- 
sonally, the Governor-General at this time exerted himself 
m all departments, how he urged the reinforcing of bit Harry 
Smith, how he sent Lieut. Lake of the Engineers, Lieut. 
Clifford of the Artillery, and finally Major Lawrence, one after 
another to see to the munitions and reinforcements in support 
of the L6diana movement Nothing escaped his attention, 
not even the minutest Commissariat or Ordnance details He 
thought of the brandy and beef for the European soldiers, as 
much as of the grape shot for the Artillery, and the small arm 
ammunition for the Infantry All this time the heavy tram 
was winding its weary way by the Bussean road from Delhi. 
The Governor-General woe therefore intensely anxious that the 
seat of war should not be moved from the Ferozepore side 
eastward, and consequently strained every nerve to crusty 
Kunjore Singh, and prevent even his light troops moving 
southward To effect this object the force before Sobraon was 
gre&tlf weakened, bat the Cemmssder~ia~Chtef as weU as the 
Governor-General saw the advisability of the measure An 
excellent Brigade under Colonel Taylor of H M’s 29th, 
which was detached to reinforce Sir Harry Smith, had reached 
Dhurmkote within 20 miles, and would have been up next day, 
when on the repeated and urgent suggestions of the Governor- 
-Ghneral and Commander-m-Chief to attack, bir H Smith on 
the 28 th January fought the battle of Aliwal Tins action ee- 
cnred the communications, and the authorities could now await 

• 

* .■ Our approval of the scheme of training a guide corps, each as is here nidi 
cited and strongly recommended, may appear to he at variance wnh the opinions 
elsewhere expressed in this article against Natives of India proving useful in a 
double capacity In a measure it is bo but die low castes of the N W Frontier 
are a bolder, and altogether a different race horn those of Hindustan. In India 
Sowars are notoriously blind Guides, and we never heard that a Sepoy was expected 
to know hia way any where if then Col Lawrence can obtain faithful Guides of or- 
dinary courage he will do good service. One or two hundred would have been m- 
▼altbble to have carried despatches between the different posts of the Army daring 

toe war Col. (General Sir George) SohovelTs Guides though many of them French 

deserters, were often tons employed during the Peninsular war 

Q 1 
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without anxiety the arrival of the setae train Lord Hardinge 
Bad visited the Array Head-Quarter Camp on the 28th January, 
and, riding back, his hone fell under him and so severely braised 
his legg that he was a cripple during the rest of the campaign. 
Suffering great pain, and for a month scarcely able to sit 
on horseback, he yet did not forego his labors, nor did he fail 
to sit out the whole action of Sobraon, though he went to the 
field ra his carnage, and only mounted hie horse when the 
batteries opened on both sides. 

On the 8th February Sir H Smith's division rejoined Head- 
Quarters , on the 9th the Tram reached comp On the 10th 
the Sikhs were driven acroeB the Sutlej As far back as the 
middle of January the Governor-General had in his home 
despatch contemplated the probability of coming to action 
by that day We do not purpose again to fight the battle of 
Sobraon in these pages, but will offer a few brief words on 
some hitherto unexplained points. The question has been 
often asked why were not tne entrenchments at Sobraon and 
Ferozsh&h turned , why attacked in the face of the formidar 
ble Sikh Artillery 9 The same Question might be asked of 
almost every Indian battle. The Duke of "tt ellington wisely 
eoumtelled taking an Asiatic Army in motion, but he himself 
with half his numbers attacked them at Assay e, in position and 
by a forward movement At Mebidpur, where perhaps the 
* % next most formidable display of cannon was encountered by 
an Anglo-Indian Army, Hyslop and Malcolm, — the latter at 
Iea«t accustomed to Indian warfare, and trained in the school 
of Wellington, — not only attacked the long array m front but 
crossed a deep nver under fire But tbe fact is that Feroz- 
shah was not to be outflanked, its oblong figure was nearly 
equally formidable in every direction, and had Sir Hugh Gough 
attacked on the Northward face, he might have subjected him- 
self to the double fire of Tej Singh in bis rear and the works in 
his front , besides having abandoned the line of communication 
with his wounded and baggage at Mfidkl 

An matters turned out at Sobraon, perhaps the Cavalry and 
Grey's Division, with some Horse Artillery might have crossed 
the Sutlej simultaneously with the attack, and completed the 
destruction of the pamo-striken Sikhs. We say, perhaps, for 
even now we are not satisfied that the move would have been 
a safe one. The Nagger and Uttsri fords are deep and un- 
certain, our troops on the other aide most have been for at 
least two day* without any certain supplies, and above all 
with the experience of Ferozsbah before us we did not know 
that every man’a aemoes might not be required on our own 
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bank of the river No man in camp, not even the Commander- 
in-Chief and Governor-General (and there were no two more 
sanguine of victory) expected auch complete success as crowned 
our eflbrts on the 10th February * 

Here a^ain the Governor-General was attended by both hie 
sons, and his nephew , and the same calm collected demeanour 
was on this occasion observable by those around him, as under 
more trying circumstances at Ferozshah The Artillery fire 
did much execution, and cleared the whole area except the 
immediate breastworks in their front , but as the bikh gunners 
stood manfully to their guns, and rather than otherwise in- 
creased their fire, there was some hesitation whether the column 
of attack should be brought forward About 9 o’clock the 
Commander -1 n-Chief and Governor-General held a few words 
of converse Councils of war do not usually fight , but their’s 
was not of such sort. The gallant Gough was all fire, and 
confidence , and the equally gallant Hardmge bade him by all 
means proceed to the assault if he felt satisfied of success. He 
told him that loss must be expected, but should not prevent 
attack if it was likely to prove successful It is well known 
how both chiefs simultaneously ordered up Smith’s and Gilberts* 
Divisions, how those Generals as well as Dick, reeling before 
the shock of the Sikh batteries retired , but only to re-form 
and again on all sides to renew the attack , — the best proof of 
discipline that soldiers could give, and one which the Porta* 
guese, to whom Sir Henry Hardings was often accustomed tb 
liken the sepoys, seldom evinced In a previous number we 
have also told how the Governor- General at the very com- 
mencement of the attack had three Troops of Horse Artillery 
brought up by their Drivers and kept in reserve at Rodawala, 
until their Gunners, employed with the heavy guns, had fired 

• Major General Sir Robert Dicks Column, as one powerful wedge was alone 
Hftcndei to attack but by some mistake it was left weaker by * foil Brigade than was 
contemplated Smith e and Gilberts feints were converted into reel attacks on Dicks 
repulse end thus it wiw that a larger front was exposed and more loss incurred than 
otherwise would have been the case This is to be lamented Too much however 
has been said of the casualties daring these bottles and we have only to look to the 
/eturne of the Peninsular War or to those of Assay? Arganin Laswan Delhi, Mehid 
pur and Maharajpdr to find that the loss m former campaigns averaged at least 
Ha much ss that of the Sikh battles atid generally indeed in India always, from the 
same eanse, the enemy's Artillery It must ever be so Assaults ore not to be made 
on positions bristling with heavy guns, without loss and if more oantioos measures, 
involving delay might in the first instance save some lives, it must also be home m 
mind that racn delays tend to gin confidence to the enemy who on the other hand 
promptly confronted and well beaten w a hand to hand fight seldom renews the conflict 
We are far from advocating bull dog measures or the neglect of sotenoa, bat we would 
impress on our Readers that we hold India of least as ranch by the eounebon of oor 
prowess end our pluck as by oar civil institutions, and therefore (hat deeds which tfc 
first ri gh t may appear brutal and sanguinary, m the end may actually save life. 
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away all their ammunition and could retire to bring these field 
pieces up to complete the destruction of the Sikh army This 
may seem a small matter, but is in keeping with all Lord 
Hardinge’a military conduct. Though an Infantry officer 
himself he saw at once what no Artilleryman appears to have 
perceived, and evinced his sense of its importance by despatching 
three several officers to bring them upw In this manner with a 
view of ensuring the execution of his orders, he detached the 
officers of his Staff so rapidly one after the other that he was 
repeatedly left almost alone during the heat of the action. 

Our tale u of the Governor-General and our narrative must 
keep him constantly m sight , but we would not for a moment 




day do all that a soldier could da Never indeed, on India’s 
fertile field of glory, fought a braver spirit than Lord Gough , 
and we behove that no British General in the East has ever 
won bo many battles. 

By 1 P H. the battle and the campaign were over, and not 
a Sikh in arms remained south of the Sutlej The moment 
was a proud one for both the Commander-In-Chief and 
Governor-General, but we doubt whether, in the mwd of 
either, there was elation, and whether the first and saddest 
thought was not the heavy cost of victory recollections of 
the noble soldiers who had fallen, the brave who had suffered, 
Abe widows and the orphans who survived. Such men as Lords 
Hanfinge and Gough can appreciate peace, can separate the 
tinsel from the gold, and in the parade and ponopoly of war 
picture also to their minds its horrors, with a force and vividness 
which can hardly be appreciated by an amateur soldier 

By half past one Colonel Wood, the ever active Aide-de- 
Camp, now Military Secretary, of the Governor-General, 
scarcely recovered from his wound received at Ferozahah, 
was off with the tidings of victory to Ferozepore, which 
though twenty-five miles distant he reached in an hour add 
a half and returned half way to meet the Governor-General 
at 5 P X. That night the passage across the river commenced, 
and by the incredible exertions of Colonel Abbott and the 
engineers, the whole army was at Kussfir one march m the, > 
enemy's territory, and thirty-five miles from the scene of action 
on the 11th, the third day after the battle ! 

, We now know that the Sikh power was completely broken 
by the repeated heavy blows of Mfidkf, Ferosahah, Ahwal 
and Sobraoo , but such toot not then ike general opinion, aqd 
them were not wanting many, even in high places, to solemnly 
warn the Governor-General against crossing the Sutlej, as some 
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of them said, “ only to be driven back with disgrace.” Better 
men declared, that we had not the means to lay seige to both 
Gobmdsurh and Lahore, and that without such means it would 
be injudicious to cross. While thus pressed on the spot , there 
had been for some time as impressive suggestions from irrespon- 
sible persons elsewhere to advance and to hazard all in the 
Punjab before the enemy were broken and before our tram and 
ammunition had come up The (rovernor-GeneraTs practical 
common sense steered him safely between these extremes He 
waited not an hour beyond the arrival of the siege train he felt 
that sAV now depended on \vsno, on the ’sis before the 

hot season could set in on our European troops, entailing 
death in a hundred shapes on all ranks, and the expences of 
another oompaign on the Government. 

Some have blamed Lord Hardmge for the partition of the 
Punjab, and above all for raising Baja Golab Singh to a throne 
and independent principality In former numbers of this 
Beview every thing like argument that has been adduced 
against the policy has been fully answered We will here 
however add a few “last words” briefly commenting on the 
other courses which were open to the Governor-Genera! 

It was out of the question to annex the Punjab. The 
lateness of the season, the weakness of our army, especially 
in what constitutes its pith and essence, the Europeans, — who 
after four pitched battles and the skirmish at Btiddawal* 
were reduced to barely 3,000 men, forbade it In this vied 
the Governor-General was supported by the opinion of the 
best Boldiers in India, among whom was Sir G Napier 
Our occupation of the country, even if successful, would have 
been expensive and dangerous. It would, for years and years, 
have interfered with useful projects in India, perhaps like 
Sindh have entailed another debt Under any circumstances, 
it would have brought us into renewed contact with Aflfghams- 
tftn and its difficulties — our Sepoys, into collision with the 
fierce and hardy mountaineers of the north, with whom a 
struggle which can bring neither glory nor gain could not fail 
to be unpopular This Is the matter of fact view of the case 
* The exaltation of Golab Singh is a part of the same question 
*Those most hostile to this act of the Governor-General, have 
founded their chief objections on the badness of his character 
He is represented as a monster, as an unholy ruffian who 
delights only in mischief We admit that he is a bad man we 
ftpr however that there are few Pnnoes in India who are 
dmch better,— few, who, with his provocation, have not com- 
untted equ^ stromtrt*. tadtekitwAta fcsgefctaa by three 
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nho justly execrate his wont act, that the victims of h» 
barbarity were also the victims of their own They had not 
merely rebelled against hie authority, but had cut in pieces 
lus police officers and thrown their fragments to the dogs. We 
go as far as any of our readers m execrating GroJab Singh’s 
conduct even on such provocation we but ask that it be 
remembered 

From this chief let us tarn not only to almost any leading 
member of the Lahore Durbar, but to any independent chief 
at present alive in India, or to any that have passed away during 
the last hundred years, and then let us decide if Golab 
Singh is a worse man than they were Is he worse than his 
rival Sheikh Imam-tid-din, who with no personal animosity, 
bat simply out of zeal to the powers of the day, cut up and 
removed m pots, the late Treasurer ot Lahore and his brother? 
Is he more vile than Raja Lai Singh, another rival, who was 
one of the chief parties to the murder of Hira Singh, of 
Kashmera bingh, and of many others? Compare him to the 
Kaja or Ex- Raj a of Nepal and the present Minister of that 
country, with their hands dyed deep with blood T If we go 
back to the Nawabs of Oude and to the Nizams of Hyderabad, 
to Tippoo or his Father Hydcr Ah, or to the deeds of our 
proteg£ Amir Khan , is there a man among them ail at 
whose hands not only blood, but innocent blood, could not be 
required, or who taking him all m all is morally preferable to 
Golab Singh ? It is not so smith u hat he formerly w as, as w hat 
be has been daring the last eighteen months, that ought, in fair- 
ness, to be considered Has his new career been cruel and tyran- 
nical or otherwise? He certainly has not gamed the ear of the 
Press, and esjieciaUy of the Lahore scribes Watched as he is, by 
a hundred Argus-eyed enemies, what single atrocity has been 
brought home to him ? The general tenor of the reports of the 
score of English travellers who have visited Ins country during the 
years 1846 and 1647, is, that though grasping and mercenary. He 
» mild, conciliatory and even merciful that he indulges in no 
sort of sensuality, and that he has permitted himself to be guided 
by the advice of the British Political officers employed with him,, 

Golab Singh then, is morally no whit inferior to* other native^* 
Princes, and in intellect vastly the superior of all We may 
therefore conclude that if a Sovereign was to be set up, it would 
‘not have been possible to have found a better , certainly not 
among the Pnaoes and Ex-Bajos of the Hills, tlum whom a 
more (fiasolnte and despicable race it would be difficult to lqj 
bands on. Betides the re-enthroning them would have beeif 
returning to the system wfaseh took ue to A A f gh a nist a n, a ad 
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it must be always borne in mm 3 that we gave, or rather con- 
firmed, to Golab Singh little that he did not either poteen* at the 
time, or over which he had not tome authority The Blue Book 
proves that even Sheikh Imam fid-din and his father had been 
creatures of Golab Singh, and had held Kashmir by his in- 
fluence Tbe Baja’s power and means, it is true, were over- 
rated, but that again was not the fault of Lord Hordinge, who 
could but judge from the information before him It was not 
then sufficiently understood how much Rajah Dhyan Singh’s 
death, the exactions of the Sikhs during the past two Tears, 
and perhaps his own penuriousness had weakened hiB military 
power Had terms been refused to Golab Singh, and he had 
proved an Abdul Kadir, where would have been the end of 
the vituperations levelled against Lord Hirdinge? Insur- 
rection, however incurred, would ha\e excited instant atten- 
tion, while measures which ensure tranquillity, are received with 
silence or treated with indifference and contempt 

One very inconsistent portion of the clamour against Lord 
Hardinge has been that he has given up a native population 
to a Ruler alien to their own faith, The charge is an unreason- 
able one As a tolerant Rajput Golab bung must be more 
acceptable to his subjects than cad be intolerant Sikhs A large 
proportion of them are Rajputs there are few or no Sikhs 
in the hills, and even of the majority who are Mahommedans, most 
are of Hindu lineage, men whose ancestors in the proselytis* 
ing days of Mahommedan power were forced to change their 
religion Such races of Mahommedans are very different from 
those of pure descent.* They retain many of tbe feelings, 
prejudices, habits and even superstitions of their Hindu fore- 
fathers and to them a Hindu, a Rajpfit and a mountaineer 
could not be objectionable simply on the score of faith One of 
tbe first acts of Golab Sing was to proclaim freedom of worship 
through bis dominions , while even to this day m the face 
■"iff t olouel Lawrence and the Butish officers, the Mahommedan 
cry to prayer has been suffered rather than sanctioned at Lahore 
But those who are loudest on this question appear to forget 


* At one tune there was something like an ucnuium ot treachery put forth m re- 
ference to the promotion of Golab Singh but the fact is that Lord Hardinge’s dealings 
with him may with advantage be contrasted with those of all and any Indian officials 
towards boa the Princes and their dependents from the days of Clive and Jaffier Alii 
down to those of Marquis Hastings and (Jmmir Singh Thappa, or even with the 
more recent cases of Hsjt Khan Kakur in Afghanistan and Morad All, m Sindh. 
Golab Singh, of his own accord held aloof and was virtually an enemy to tbe Sikhs 
dnnng the war —he obtained them a favorable peace, tbe terms of which, if there had 
been any honesty or patriotism among the Chu&, they oould have fulfilled in a week 
/and thus have deprived km ot Kashmir His redemption ot their bend corrected the 
only mistake that was made m the whole transaction, for after *J1 that had p- — ft 
would have been eruel to have left him to be Vuier of Lahore,— to avenge the phmder 
of Jumxnu— the murder of bu> sous and toothers. 
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that this ia not the first or the tenth tune that a chief of one 
creed has been placed over a people of another They forget 
the transfer of Khvragurh nod the Jtfepal Terai to Oude, of 
Tonk to Ameer Khan they are oblivions or unmindful of the 
partition treaty of Mysore, or of the offer, so late as the year 
1842 , of the Affghan province of Julallab&d to the Sikhs. These 
are some of the instances in proof that Lord Hardmge acted 
in this matter, m conformity with the practice of some of his 
ablest predecessors. We are far from presuming that the errors 
of one administration palliate those of another, but it will be 
acknowledged by all practical men that provided honesty and 
good faith are preserved intact, a wider latitude must of neces- 
sity be admitted m political measures than would be admissible 
in domestic matters. Public men have something more to do 
than simply to gratify their feelings Lord Hardmge needed 
not to seek for the best or the most amiable man in private or 
in public life what he wanted was the best ruler, — the man 
who could best secure tranquillity in a hitherto troubled tract. 
The chief who would have the ability and the courage to 
manage tribes which, in the memory of man, had never been 
managed. The task was not an easy one. Lord Minto and 
other Governor-Generals gave away many ^jetty principalities, 
but as in the instances of Hanoi, Kurnaul, &c., they were soon 
surrendered as uncontrollable.* When all these points are con- 
sidered it will, we doubt not, be conceded that, in this branch 
<fif the arrangement, Lord Hardinge acted wisely and well 
If then the Punjab could not become English, what should 
have become of it? Some — not many — would have given it 
back to Dhutfp Singh, or rather to the Btirchas, and thus 
allowed them another opportunity to try their arms against 
na Strange as it may seem, we have heard respectable and 
intelligent men advocate such a course Others would have 
had a Punjab, as well as a Cis-Sutlej protectorate,— perhaps 
the wildest of all schemes. Surely we have by this time haft 
enough of such a system, to forbid again voluntarily shackling 
ourselves with such arrangements A native principality is 
always more or less a source of care, the more so indeed the 
more that it is interfered with 3 unless managed altogether by, 
our officers. But when we come to a hundred petty cmefships, 
each with its owner possessing full internal authority, we have 
all the vices, the absurdities and inconveniences of the native 
system of Government on a Urge scale, without its advantages. 

* Few cUeS at lada woald turn refined the ww ai gnto of St HIU country bat 
we know no uxUndual mmoti* them, exotpt OoUb Bittgb, who, oiremmUnood mb4« 
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Incapable of resisting foreign aggression or of preserving do- 
mestic peace, and at feud with their surrounding neighbours, 
regarding every village boundary The paramount power has 
ak the odium of being the protector of such petty Rulers, and 
therefoie the aider and abettor of their misrule It has been 
out* fortune for the last forty years to have borne with this 
system on the W Frontier, and it would have been insanity 
had we enlarged it. We should have had all the expenses of 
defending these Chieflings from foreign powers, from internal 
commotion, from mutual violence, and when the day of danger 
and trial arrived, many would have acted as the Ludwa Raja 
did during the late campaign 

In a word. Lord Hardmge had not the means for annexa- 
tion, had he desired it It was necessary to punish and weaken 
the invader without, if possible, destroying his political vitality 
To lessen his power for mischief by dividing his territory was 
the onlv alternative , nor, in doing so, would it have been practi- 
cable to have annexed the Hill Provinces, adding the upper 
hall oi it to the British dominions. A position so isolated and 
difficult of access could only have been held by means of a 
chum ot strong military posts. The ruinous expense of such 
a measure is the most conclusive argument against it. Would 
those again who clamour against handing over the Hill Terri- 
tory to Gol&b Singh have approved of annexing the Lower 
Provinces to the Butish dominions, thus fastening the moi^? 
cruel and distasteful rule of the bikhs upon the Mountain 
Tribes or would those who urge the danger of the neighbour- 
hood of the bikhs, even now that their army is dispersed, 
have listened with complacency to a proposition which would 
ha\e given them so advantageous a position of annoyance as 
the possession of the Mountain Ranges which bound the Plains 
of the Punjab? It was necessary to provide for the manage- 
ment ot the Hill portion of the Sikh Territory, and now, 
"nearly two yeais after the event, we deny that politically or 
morally, a better pi ictnul airangement could have been made. 

We have perhaps said enough to prove that those on the 
^pot and beat qualified to judge were not of opinion that we 
'were at the tune in a condition to seize and annex the Punjab, 
had the Governor-General been so disposed. It is very easy 
to judge now of what should have been done twenty months 
ago The bikhs have come to terms, and have settled down, 
because they have keen well treated by us, and proteoted from 
jheir own Army and Chiefs by us 3 because scarcely a single 
' jaglr in the country has been resumed, and because the ngnts 
and even prejudices of all classes have been respected. It is 

R 1 
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however by no means so certain that had the oountry been 
occupied, all jagirs summarily resumed as has been done 
elsewhere m India, and held until it mi^ht be the pleasure or 
convenience of Government to examine into the tenures , and 
had our system* even in its most moderate form, but with 
its necessary vexations to a loose wild people, been intro- 
duced* it is by no means so certain that the Sikh po- 
pulation would have eat down quietly under the yoke. They 
have lost little that they held under Kunjit Singh , they are 
therefore patient and submissive, if not contented and happy, 
but had they been reduced to the level of our revenue-paying 
population* there cannot be a doubt that ere now there would 
nave been a strike for freedom The Sikhs perhaps care as 
little for their Government as do other natives of India , but 
like others they care for themselves, their jagirs, their patri- 
monial wells, gardens and fields — their immunities and their 
honor And in all these respects, the bikh and Jat popu- 
lation had much to Jose. The Sikh position must not be mis- 
taken. They are a privileged race, a large proportion have 
yagfas and rent-free lands , all hold their fields on more favor- 
able terms than the Mussulmen around them 

A Guenlia war, the Sikh horsemen plundering the plain, 
Golab Singh acting the part of Abdul Kader in the Hills, — would 
have given us at least one long year's warm work. It's expence 
■gsay be calculated. Then let any one conversant with such 
matters estimate the expense of holding any equal extent of 
territory xa India — of the N W Provinces, of Bombay, or 
Madras. Let him calculate the cost of the Military and Civil 
jfittrtAa&xacitfis mad titan cuasmfer Anar mocA of the single crore 
of rupees that cornea into the Punjab treasury would reach 
the General Exchequer of British India We fear that for 
some yean at least the deficit would be considerable Besides 
the British Garrison of Lahore costing thirty Lakhs per annum, 
twenty-five Infantry Regiments, 12,000 Cavalry, and eighte&r 
or twenty Batteries are now kept up, irrespective of numerous 
Irregulars. For a long period not a man less could we maintain , 
with more than the usual proportion of Europeans, with batt# 
to the Sepoys, with a hundred et cetera* that alwaya start up* 
after an arrangement has been dosed.* 

Them an substantial reasons for the Governor-General's 
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moderation, and many- others even as cogent might be farad , 
but he acted on higher and nobler grounds than mere expedien- 
cy He desired to punish a gross violation of Treaties , he 
did not desire to destroy an old and long faithful Ally No one 
more than the Governor-General saw the chances of a break- 
down in the arrangement of March, 1846 , but it is as idle as 
it is malicious therefore to blame him for its consequences. The 
question rested entirely on the honesty and patriotism of the 
Sikh Cabinet Were they or were they not disposed to saon- 
fice their own selfish desires to the hope of rescuing their coun- 
try from internal anarchy and foreign domination. Because 
one good, one able man was not to be found in a whole people, — 
was that a just reason for condemning the Governor-General’s 
acts. He at least did his duty, nobly, wisely and honestly Care- 
fully abstaining from such interference as would weaken the ex- 
ecutive, he authorized remonstrance of the most decided kind to 
the Durbar in behalf of the disbanded soldiery as decidedly 
he supported the constituted authorities against the assumptions 
of Dewan M 61 raj of Multan, he forbore on the strong pro- 
vocation given at Kangra, and forgave the offence of Cashmere^ 
punishing in the latter case one individual, where a very slight 
stretch of privilege would have authorized a disseverance of the 
whole Treaty 

In our last number having reviewed the 2d Punjab Blue 
Book, we need not here repeat our arguments, but may satisfy* 
ourselves with congratulating Lord Raiding? and the British 
public on the great Buccess of His Lordship’s PuhjSb' Policy 
i he candid reader will remember how some of the bravest of 
the land, how Charles, Napier hunadf, expressed alarm «Jt 
the first occupation of Lahore, how the -cry of Kabul was m 
every man’s mouth , and disaster was loudly predicated We 
have heard that Sir Charles Napier so fully considered there 
was danger m the arrangement, that he volunteered to take 
command of the Lahore garrison To hold the post of honor, 
as brave a man was found in Sir John Littler, and near two years 
have now passed over with lees of outrage, less of crime in the 
lutherto blood-stained Punjab than in our most favored provinces. 
Daily the newspapers have told of improvements or of contem- 
plated ones of favors and kindnesses showered on chiefs, people 
or soldiers so as to give all well-disposed among them reason 
to approve onr Buie. 

The idle attempt or rather thought of a half-crazed Brahman 
supported by a score of as wretched and worthless creature* as 
mmself last February has been, for their own nnrpoeee trum- 
peted, into something by designing Europeans, but uknoe and 
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contempt is a sufficient answer for their malice They would 
desire to mar, they would rejoice to break, the peace — the calm, 
that thev hate — which they prophecied would never be 

The effects of this honest policy of Lord Hurdmge have ex- 
tended far beyond the limits of the Five waters. Ihe Princes 
of central Asia have looked with wonder ujion such acteot 
moderation, upon the twice-emancipated Punjab, on the twice- 
surrendered Cashmere Dost Mahommed Khan has been quiet- 
ed, the chiefs beyond his limits cease to look for the coming hn- 
glisb Squadrons. The Princes of India too hat e evidence that 
we do not sense all that is fairly within our reach Oude, 
Hydrabad and Gwalior may still hope for prolonged existence 
It would be no unpleasant theme to dilate on the Kashmir 
Campaign, on the extraordinary fact, ne\er before witnessed 
of half a dozen foreigners taking up a latelj sultdued mutuums 
army through as difficult a country as is in the amid to put 
the chief, formerly tbeir commander, nowm their minds a rebel, 
in possession of the brightest gem of their laud Koimin lii-torj 
tells no such tales — shews no such instantaneous fellowship of 
the vano nisbed with the victors. 

A still pleasanter tale would be that of the voice of a sup- 
pliant people, a unanimous natipn, calling on their conquerers to 
remain for tbeir protection, calling as the Britons of old, to 
tbeir masters not to abandon them , to remain and to protect 
their Infant Sovereign and to save them one and all from tliein- 
s&ves — from their mutual animosities. The best part of the 
Continental Press, while giving Lord Hardinge credit for his 
moderation, could not credit that Mr Currie and Colonel 
Lawrence had not brought about tins happy event, — this com- 
bination, in their opinions, so fortunate for both parties 

How it was brought about cannot be better explained than 
in Lord Hardinge’s own despatches , and though our article has 
already exceeded the usual limits, we give nearly in full Nos 2 
and 9 of the Blue Book Papers , the first of which clearly layV^ 
down the principles of the Governor-General 1 * policy , and the 
second tells how his agents earned out the preliminary arran e- 
ments after the deposition of Lai Singh. Little comment is. 
required on either They speak for themselves, and are as.* 
honorable to the head as to the heart of the writer 

In despatch, No. 2, dated “ Simla, September 10, 1846, the 
Governor-General commences by informing the Secret Commit- 
tee,* 1 that the Political Agent had reported that, in conformity 
with his instructions, he tad repeatedly declared to the Durbar 
that the British Garrison of Lahore would, in fulfilment of the s 
agreement of 11th March, be withdrawn during the month of 
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December As directed, the agent separately informed each 
member of the Durbar of this determination, in order that there 
might be no misunderstanding With the exception of Dewan 
Dina Nath, they unanimously declared that the administra- 
tion could not stand if the British troops were withdrawn 
Six* months respite was asked but the agent, instructed of the 
Go>ernor-Gen end’s strong objections to the subsidiary system, 
distinctly refused. We must however give his Lordship’s own 
w ords — 

riie avowal of the \izier and hi*, colleagues on the 10th of September 
has not been elicited by anj suggestions offered to him by the Officiating 
A.gent lliat officer has treated the \ i/ier umfoi ml} with respect and his 
tkclarations hair not oigmated in am attempt to excite Ins feaia but thej 
ippear to bL the \oliurtnn impies^ionsot his own judgment as show mo 
iorrner cont^isationb shoil> alter the Officiating Agents arms! when he 
expressed the danger to which he was dailv exposed of bping a sossmated 
1 haie no doubt the \jsiei and the Duibai are convinced of the amcenty 
ot the Bntish Governments puipr^ to pro not* the establishment oi a per 
inanent Hindoo Government in the Punjab and that the B msh Government 
ha-s no desnt to intetlue in then uitmial affairs 

The Dui bar has profited hi our adinr and mediation in settling their 
difieienees with the Dewan of Mooltan Ihei know that tlie Political Agent 
has al>s tamed fiom enforcing the lituleof the Iieatv foi the pivmentof 
the arrears to the disbanded so] dim m oidei tliat the lint sh authonties 
might nut appear to c ourt popular] ti at the expense c i the \ mer s Goiem 
ment that the greatest pains hau been taken and moat successfully to 
maintain a stnet discipline amongst oui tioops that tlie inhabitants ol 
their gieat city tan foi the first time during many vears sleep m safety* 
tliat the insolence and iapme of the KhiKt soldier haie been repressed 
and that upon the whole a most favouiable change has been effected in the 
fadings oi the feihh people and eien soldiery towaid> the Bnttsh autho 
nties since tlie occupation of the capital in Starch last 

Ihceni a tBi hnj iru Icui/m ih luv -geeitu mrpAivenfnfi afi urn Tfdntuuus wf'u 
the people of the Punjab m this shoit space of time which is conoboiated 
bj the satisfaction winch lm- iollowcd the assessment oi lands made m 
the Jul under and the coded temtoues 

1 notice tins Btate of popular feeling as far as it can be conectly aseer 
tamed not only because its existence is a satisfacton prooi that the occu 
notion has been followed bj desnable results hut because this disposition 
on tbe part of the people to eonfub m our justue and lenity will be an 
essential means ol cany mg on a Goi eminent tluough a tiiitrdi Minister 
if such an expedient should be adopted At any i i*e you will be enabled to 
form a correct judgment oi the present state oi om relations with the 
• Vuiyab 

" In my despatch of the *?rd instant I stated my impression that no pei 
manent advantage to the Maharajahs mttif ts oi to oui own would be 
denied by the continued presence undei existing cucumstancts oi om 
troops at Lahoi t That opinion remains unaltei ed 

1 do not tlunfc that the British Government would bejutUiud in auppoitinip 
a natue Government in the Punjab merely became 1 1 may conduce to the 
« fity of a Regent anil a Minister obnojious to the Chiefs and people and to 
the British Qaiemment ouitno obligation* 7 hese ate the t try tndi 
viduals Kho, for persona! wtufsts of tbeu of cn ranted the Sikh soldiery to «r 
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ecuie the Bntvk frontier and considerations qf humanity to individuals would 
be no plea for employing Bntuk bayonets m perpetuating the muruit qf a 
naUve Stats, by enabling each a Government to oppress the people 

Oar interference, \f U should eier be called u» mint be founded, on the 
broad prmapls of preserving the people from anarchy and rum, and our own 
frontier from the tnoonvemenee and tnseeuntg of euoh a state of things as 
that which, U w assumed, mil follow when the British troops retire * 

To oontume to hold Lahore without reforming the evils bo dearly exist- 
ing under the Viziers Government, would not only if that Government is 
to ramam as it is now constituted be an infraction of the Agreement entered 
into on the 11th of March but would, in aU probability be an unsuccessful 
attempt If the various classes who now justly complain of the misrule of 
the Regent and the Viner find that a British force in opposition to the 
tarms of the Treaty continues to occupy Lahore in support of a bad 
Government, the confidence which we have inspired up to the present tome 
will be changed into mistrust of our intentions the Sikh troops remaining 
unpaid would refuse to serve at the distant stations and with a British 
garrnon at Lahore the whole of the country beyond the Bavee would not 
nul to be a scene of disorder and bloodshed I therefore adhere to the 
opuuons expressed in my last dispatch that the British garrison ought not 
to remain beyond the stipulated period, if a Native Government continues to 
a dmini ster the affaire of the Punjab 

I have, since my arrival in India, constantly felt and expressed my aver 
mon to what is termed the subsidiary system and although it was piobably 
most useful and politic m the earlier penod of British conquest in India 
I have no doubt of itg impolicy at the present tome but more especially on 
this, the most vulnerable, frontier of our empire 

The penod of the occupation of Lahore was expressly limited to the end 
of this year for the purposes specified m the Agreement of the 1 1 th of 
March namely that the Sikh army having been disbanded by the Vlth 
Article of the Treaty a British force should be left to protect the person of 
the Maharajah and the inoabitants of the city during the reorganization of 
the Sikh army By the XVth Article or tbs Treaty it was stipulated that 
the British Government would not exercise any interference in the internal 
affiura 0/ the Lahore State 

At that time, the entreaties of the Regent for our assistance appeared to 
me not only reasonable but as imposing upon me a moral duty exacting 
as I was at that very time from the Lahore Government the disbandment 
of their mutinous army It u true this assistance and the whole measure 
of occupation, was no part of the original polity in framing the Treaty for 
you are aware that the application for our troops was made after the 
bad been signed Bnt it was evident I had no alternative i( I felt con 
fident, aa I then did that the British garrison would be able to effect its 
declared objects without compromising the safety of the troops I there 
foe did not hesitate to afford the aid solicited, although I did so with 
reluctance * 

On -every occasion, the Lahore Government has been assured that the* 
British Government deprecate* interference m their affairs they have been 
informed that our troops were ready to retire at any moment, if the re- 
organization of the Sikh army, and the improved state of the country 
would admit of their being withdrawn 

It may be farther observed, that the occupation of Lahore oould not be 
aonsidered w the light of a subsidiary arrangement, because the mstm? 


• The lubes «re omfs^—Ed 
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taow gives to the General officer and to the Political Agent, were, that the 
gannson was placed there to preserve the peaoe of the town, hot wad not to 
be employed in any expedition even between the Rave© and the Sutlej 
The force was expressly given as a loan of troops for a peculiar emergency 
and to aid the Ignore Government m carrying out an essential Article of 
toe Treaty which required the disbandment of their army No payment 
was, demanded, except for certain extra allowances granted to the natiTo 
troops whilst serving beyond the Sutled] - 

If therefore, the proposals of the Regent and the Durbar are merely 
confined to a further loan of British troops for tin months on the plea that 
a Hindoo Government cannot be earned on unless supported by British 
bayonets I am of opinion that the application must be refused 
There has been ample time for the reorganization of toe Sikh army and 
by proper management the Durbar could have fulfilled the limited object* 
far which the British force was left at Lahore The means of effecting these 
objects have been invariably neglected in opposition to the friendly admom 
turns of the British Government I have not failed to exhort toe Vixier to 


pay the troops with regularity as the only mode by which the Government 
and the army can be on good terms, and without which no efficient service 
or correct discipline, can be expected Two regiments have been recently 
driven into mutiny for want of pay— such a course being their only mean* 
of obtaining their just dues —whilst estates of large value have been given 
to the bi other of the Maharanee as well as to the relations of the Visier 
It is surprising that, after the experience of the last five years, of a mutinous 
army conti oiling its own Government at Lahore the Durbar cannot under- 
stand or will not pracfise so simple a system to ensure obedience 

It is not necessary that I should recapitulate the acts of impolicy and 
injustice which have marked the conduct of the Durbar during the last 
five months Having a right to interfere by the terms of toe Treaty 
in matters relating to the payment of the disbanded soldiery I have fre- 
quently urged toe Durbar to do their duty and this advice given wxjjff 
moderation has led the Sikh Government to make the confession of its own 
weakness and to implore the Governor-General to prolong toe period of 
occupation 

It i& impossible to place any confidence m the prafoauoaaaf the Maharanee 
or the Vraer that the advice of a British Agent would be followed if toe 
garrison were to be permitted to remain toe British Government would, in 
such case be a party to the oppression of all classes of toe people. Again 
if the troops are withdrawn w e are warned that the country will be plunged 
into a state of anarchy and the destruction of all Government will ensue 
Neither of these results would be consistent with the humanity or the 
sincerity of our policy and they would he equally opposed to our beat 
interests. 


Tbs other course — wbioh it may he open to the British Government to 
take, and which has constantly occupied my attention smoe toe Sid of 
. September — would be, to carry on the Government at Lahore in the name 
<of toe Maharajah during hu minority (a period of about eight years,) or far 
* more limited tune, planing * British Minister at toe head of toe Govern 
msnt, assisted by a Native Council, composed of the ablest end most influen- 
tial Ohiefc. 

Thu course, however could not be adopted, even if the offer to wrrender 
the Regency were to be made bv toe Maharanee unless Her Higbneeaf 
■ohataUcns were cordially and. publicly taunted to by the great majority «f 
the Chiefs, 

If, therefore, toe Chiefs should not jam toe Regent and toe Durbar to 
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railing upon the British Government to act as the guardian of the young 
Prince during his rain on tv and to conduct the administration no attempt 
would be made to cam such a niouvure into execution 1 should in thyf , 
rase soup aloud v adhere to the terms of the Agreement. Those terms 
could not be suspended, era temporarily without some such public act -as 
that of assembling all the Chiefs who hare an interest in the State through 
the lands they hold from the Maharajah and m any emh proaeedmg 
the proposal must originate with the Lahore and not with the BntiBh 
authorities 

The marked difference between the system of baying a British Minister 
residing at Lahore and conducting the Government through native agency 
and that which now prevail* of a native Government administering the 
affairs of the State, without am interference foreign or domestic excepting 
£rsm the would anaon®* to this tiiai, m the ooe t&tte our troops 

an made the instrument for supporting misrule and giving ( mmtenanoe 
and strength to oppression in the otlier bv British interposition justice 
and moderation are secured hj an administration conducted b> native 
executive agency in accordance w ]t h the customs and feelings and even 
prejudices of the people An efficient administration working satisfactorily 
being fairly established the British interposition might be withdrawn or 
vif necessary it might continue tiU the commg ol age of the Maharajah 
when as mav be hoped his country would be made over to him in a much 
improved and pronpo-ous condition 

The principal means of ensuring a successful Government* onld consist in 
the strict administration of justice between the Government and the people 
in the regular payment of the troops and the guardblcc to the Chiefs ol 
the unmolested eniovmem of then estates which should onl\ be liable to 
forfeiture on a strong case of misconduct clearly yroied 

The native officers of the army would rem&m as at present. Generals 
and Colonels at the head of their troops and innovations, unless required 
Tfcr important purposes of government, would not be introduced 

Biicb a system of British rule might not answer as a jierraanent one but 
it might be adopted, if the Durbw and Chiefs are convinced that the Go- 
vernment without such an alternative would lull to pieces on the retirement 
of the British garrison. 

If therefore the proposal of the Regent and Durbar should lead to an 
offer to carry on the Lahore Government by a British Minister during the 
minority of the Maharaiah and the proposal should be confirmed by the 
influential Chiefs, publicly convoked for the deliberation ol such a mea- 
sure I should be disposed to give to the experiment a favourable con 
sideration. , 

* * * * * * 

If no such proposal leading to modifications of the Treaty should be 
made, it is my intention to withdraw the British force from Lahore the latter 
end of December in accordance with the Agreement I shall in this case 
have afforded the Lahore Durbar every facility in my power to aval the mi# , 
fortune which the Vmer and his colleagues anticipate on the retirement of 
the troops and you maj be assured that, in the transactions now pending 
the conduct of the British Government shill be strictly regulated by pnn 
tuples of justice and good faith. 

With regard to the apprehended failure of the Vizier to establish a Biih 
Government, 1 am satisfied it will not have been caused by any difficulties 
which might not have been obviated by a firmer Minister At the same 
tune, it must be admitted that lie has been placed in a position of great 
4riBeutef, which might have baffled the doll of an abler and better man. 
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It is due however to the Rajah and must he admitted that he has on all 
occasions cheerfully assented to every proposal for the comfort and accom 
modation of the British troops 

a hope wlnPh 1 have expressed smco last March that a permanent 

Sikh Goi eminent might be formed should be disappointed the icsult will 
not prove that the measure oould have been dispensed with at the time it 
was adopted 

Hie force was left expressly for the purpose of protecting the inhabitants 
Jim]*?® 6 Clt y ^ rom spoliation by a disbanded army Ihe occupation has 
fulfilled that object, anil lias given to the Sikh Government the fame to 
reoi gam ze then army it has given to the Lahore Government the oppor 
tunity of performing its duty to the State and if from causes beyond the 
control of the Governor General the attempt to estabb h a Sikh Govern 
ment should fail that result can in no respect reflect unfavourably on the 
policy ol the attempt It has not impaired the British cliarartei on the 
contrary it lias caused it to l>e respected not only by force of arms, but by 
the removal of national prejudices At the tame 1 consented to the oecupa 
tiou the question then raised by the opponents of the measure was not 
wmthei a Sikh Government would succeed oi fail but whether the British 
ganiMin could maintain its position in Lahoie 7 

1 he risk oi occupying the capital mmj judgment was not commensurate 
i * i . llloral obligations imposed ui>on me and the political advantages 
winch Imvc followed that act and at thr» moment it will not he forgotten 
by it netting own th it a great mibtan object has. been obtained of giving 
to tins admnable Indian army a salutary lesson that under the firm ma- 
nagement of an able commander there aie no difficulties in occupying a 
large tow n the capital of a foreign nation which t annot by good discipline 
bo evcrcome 

1 theicfore never can regret a measure winch up to this hour has 
secured the capital of a neighbouring State from r uin and has uunnfann 
ed unimpaired the reputation ol the British power throughout our Eastern* 
Empire • 

The above masterly document tells how honestly the Go- 
vernor-General endeavoured to prop up the State that had 
been struck down by the hands of its own children — it does 
more , it emphatically lays down the somewhat novel though 
happily growing doctrine that British protection when accorded 
is not merely a shield for the Native Sovereign and bis myr- 
midons, but that it covers the people also — that the country 
of an ally may be defended, but may not be harried by Bri- 
tish bayonets. 

The other despatch with which we enrich our pages states 
•that the culprit Vizier of Lahore was tried in open court m 
the presence of sixty-five of his Peers , not by them 3 as shewn 
in the laBt number of this Review, because they were hu enemies , 
but by five British officers every individual of whom was more 
or less his fhend and well-wisher It then tells of the terms 
on which Lord Hardinge consented to cany on the admmistra 
tion of Lahore for eight years. Even Lai Singh, though anxious 
for a Resident and a Contingent, on the old system, preferred 
this scheme to being left to the mercies of the Sikbs and the 

B 1 
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&te of his predecessors. Bat without farther preface we offer 
the extract nearly in loll as published in the Blue Book — 

No 9 

** The Governor-General to the Secret Committee 

Camp Bky rental Ohat 

(Extract) December 2 1 164ft (No 59) 

In my last dispatch of the 5tb instant, I informed yon of the arrance- 
meals which baa been made at Lahore for conducting the inquiry into die 
afieoataoihs of Sheik Imaraooddeen, relative to his proceedings in Cashmere 

The collection of papers which accompanies this dispatch will bring he 
fore yon all the circumstances that have since occurred, and will show that 
the course contemplated by me in my communication to you of the 19th of 
September in the event of the Lahore Government desiring the oontinuanoe 
of the British troops has been acted upou 

I hare to request vour attention to Mr Cume s letter of the *ith of De- 
cember forwarding the minutes of evidence and abstract of the proceedings 
taken in the investigation of the Cashmere insurrection 

You will obterve that the inquiry t ra* conducted in the matt open and 
public manner AU the leading Chiefs of the moet influential families 
txxtpjhte in number attended to witness the proceedings " 

* a # * * 

The Governor-General then enters into some details of the 
trial of Rajah Lai Singh , acknowledges the services of Mr 
Cume and hu colleagues, and thus proceeds — 

II In the subsequent transactions to which I am now about to draw your 
attention, and which refer to the terms on which alone I could consent to 
tfce continued occupation of Lahore by a British garrison, you will find that 
all the anticipations of my confidence in this valuable officer a ability have 
been realized. 

In the same letter (of the 7th of December) in which I confirmed Mr 
Cume s proceedings, I instructed him to address the Maharajah expressing 
the deep interest I took m His Highness welfare and stating that as the 
time had nearly arrived when the British troops would in observance of the 
Agreement of the 11th March withdraw from Lahore I was anxious, after 
the Vizier b deposition that the Government should be so reconstructed as to 
afibrd the best prospect of preserving the Bqj that I was anxious the 
British Government should remain on terms of peace and amity with the 
Government of Lahore but that I was determined after the experience of 
the last rune months, and the recent misconduct of the Tuner not to leave 
a British force in the city beyond the stipulated period for the sake of sup- 
porting a Native Government which can give no assurance of its power to 
govern lastly as regards its people, and no guarantee for the performance 
of its obligations to its neighbours. 

I stated, that it was the duty of His Highness’ Government and the Chiefs, 
to decide upon the course which they might deem to be most expedient but 
that in these arrangements I could exercise no interference, further than in 
giving to H» BighiweB Government the aid of mj advice and good offices 
m promoting the interests of the State 

these sentiments were conveyed to Hu Highness in Mr Cumes letter 
of the 9th of December, and the answer hi contained in a recapitulation of 
each paragraph by the Durbar, concluding with the request that I would 
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loftTe two regiments of infantry one regiment of cavalry and a field battery, 
at Lahore with Lieutenant^Golonel Lawrence as the Resident, for some 
months longer 

Mr Cume in his reply to this letter of the Maharajah s informed EBi 
Highness that the application for the contonnanoe of & British force at 
Lahore involved a departure from the conditions of the Articles of Agree- 
ment concluded on the 11th of March and Btated that it would, therefore be 
advisable that the members of the Duibar and the principal Sirdars should 
assemble in order that Mr Cume might declare in their presence, the only 
terms on which the Gov emo r~Ge neral would consent to a modification of 
the arrangements and to the continuance of & British force at Lahore after 
the espnation of the stipulated period, 

-The paper containing tuese conditions was carefully translated mto 
Persian aud Hindoos tanee and delivered by Mr Cume to the chiefs, when 
thev met on the loth December 1 or the purpose of avoiding all misunder 
standing tlio ditterent articles wore explained — the Sirdars retired tor oon 
suit ition and alter Borne discussion relating to the amount of the contn 
butiou lor the expense of the British garrison the terms were agreed to 
lu owler to afford lull time for further deliberation it was resolved that 
the Sirdars and Chiefs should reassemble on. the following day when certain 
individuals Bhould be selected by themselves to draw up Articles of Agree- 
ment, m ooniunctiou with Mr Cume and Lieutenant Colonel Lawrence 
ibe Chiefs accordingly reassembled at Mr Cume s Durbar tent, at 3 o clock 
of the lbtli instant Each aiticle was, discussed separately the contnbu 
tion was fixed at twenty two lacs and eveiv Sirdar present signed and 
healed the paper All the Chiefs m number fifty two on the conclusion of 
the meeting expressed their satisfaction that the Mahar&]ah would be under 
the prelection of the ButiBh Government during his minority, which will 
continue until the 4th of heptembei 1864 
At thebe meetings the Chiefs unanimously concurred that a State necessity 
exist'd for excluding the Mahaianee from exercising any authority in tM 
adnnmstiation of affairs and the Duiluu and the Chiefs have come to tfce 
(leu sion that Hei Highness shall receive an annuity of one lac and a half 
\ou will observe that a British office! appointed by the Governor General 
in l ounul witli an efficient establishment ol subordinates, will remain at 
Lali ore to direct and control every department of the State 

Ihe leehugsof the people and the just lights of all classes, will be 
respected 

A Council of Regnu y composed of leading Ckuft mil act under the 
control and guidance of the Bntiih Resident 

The Council uiU consist oj eight Sudan and the members mil not be 
dfianytd uithout the consent oj the British Resident acting under the orders 
ol thi Goi etnoi -General 

The potter of the Resident extends over evety department and to an y 
extent 

• A military force may he plactd m such forts and posts and of such 
Jti rnyth uitkui the Lahoie Undone* as the Goiei not -Genet al may determine 
Hurst it rms yiie the Bni tah Resident unlimited authority t» nil matters 
of internal administration, and external relations dating the Maharajahs 
minority 

Hu concession of these pouers uill enable the Brittih Oournment to 
sccuu the Mate and good order of the tountry—the authority trill be exer 
cured for the most beneficial purposes these teims are more extensive than 
haot burn hereto foie required when Native States have received the protection 
of a British contingent Jorce My motive in requiring sitch latgc pouers has 
arisen jrom the experience of its necessity during the last rune months and 
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my reinetanoe, on general pn* apies to revert to the subsidiary system of 
turn? jpntitk troop* to support a Native Government while we Kaie no means 
of eorretttpy the abuse* of the eml ad into ist rat ton of a country ostensibly 
under British protection A British force act tug as the instrument of a 
oorrvpt Native Agency u a system leading to mischievous consequences cmd 
trfci eh ought, when it u possible to be avoided 

The occupation of Lahore will afford the means of counteracting much of 
the disorder end anarch; wfawfc have disturbed the Punjab for the Jest fire 
years, chiefly owing to a numerous Sikh army kept up in the vicinity of the 
capital, w numbers greatly dispro portioned to the revenues of the country 
aim by whose republican system of discipline, the soldiory had usurped all 
the functions of the State. 

Tbe control which, a British gaxnson can exercise m enforcing order 
amongst tbe disbanded soldiery will, m conjunction with a British system 
of administration protect all classes of the comm unit v Hie immediate 
effect of depriving a numerous body of military adventurers of employment 
(there being still many to be disbanded to reduce the numbers to the limits 
of the Treaty of Lahore ) may be troublesome and a source of some uneasi 
ness * No policy can at once get nd of an evil which has botn the growth 
of yean. But the operation of a system of order introduced into the 
Puiyab will subdue the habits of this class as has been the case in our 
own nrovinoes since the Pindarree war and, by gradually mitigating the 
turbulent spirit of tbe Sikh population, encourage the people to culm ate 
tbe arts of industry and peaoe 

A strict adherence to tbe letter of the Treaty by the withdrawal of the 
British garrison at this moment from the Punjab after the avowals made by 
the Durbar that the Government could not stand would probably bate lea 
to measure* of aggrandizement, and the extension at our tern to rv after 
scenes of confusion and anarchy This danger was irlt bv the most able of 
the Sinlara, and it reconciled them to tlie sacrifices a Inch the terras mevib- 
*hly required for the interest of the Lahore State by tbe course which 
bCfl been adopted the modification of the terms of tlio Agreement ol last 
March has been made with tbe free consent ol the Smlara publicly assent 
bled who were made fully aware of the extent of the power which by the 
new arpcics, was to be transferred to tbe British Government 


sot* »r Mtuwu, 

* In some quarters we understand that Lord Hordinge is reproached with allow 
rag tbe arrears of a thousand or two of Sikh Sowars to remain unpaid The 
following facts therefore will be uBtructiw — The Sikh Array baa during the last 
twelve month® been reduced not leas than 41,000 men and die finances thereby 
relieved by 80 lakhs. Not onfv have all these men bees paid their arrears but the 
Aimv saD kept up, which was found m arrears of from nine to sixteen months is 
sow paid nearly sa regularly as our own The infantry are two months m arrears, 
and the majority of die lavalrv only five and their not Wing paid up as well as 
the infantry is for the excellent reason that there u no money When these farts # 
have been digested, we would beg attention to the contrast afforded by the fol 
lowmg: The Gwalior cavalry, remodelled and taken under our protection m January * 
1N4I, was still owed hi June 1W47 (H years after the treaty) the monstrous sum of Mi 
lakhs of Bupeea. If 10 lakhs of the marriage gift of the Basac Bluue bare been 
appropriated to the payment of those arrears as was suggested, we understand by the 
local agents, there will still remain four yean after the treaty a larger smear to the 

a wthor cavalry than is owed to tbe whole Sikh Army nine months after tbe treaty 
at transferred ft with the rest of tbe Lahore State to British care We attribute no 
aon of blame In this matter to Col Sleemsn, or Sir it Sliahspeara. The treaty of 
Gwalior did not give them the authority to art, (hat of Lahore 4*d give Col Lawrence. 
We only add one mom example to tbe mas; an record of tbe evils of the old Sobs]* 
diary «?•««*, and the advantages of fee new 
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The confidence which the Sikh Chiefs bave reposed m Bntoh good faith 
muBttend by tbe unanimity of their decision which partakes as far job it in 
possible in an custom country of a national sanction to promote the sue 
cess of this measure 

J ha\e deemed it expedient that, the ratification of the new terms of 
Agreement entered into ioi protecting the llaliaropth during his imnoutv 
should he mtuli as public as possible It has therefore been determined, 
m commun nation with the Sirdars that his Highness shall come to my 
t amp on thi« s>idt of the lleas on the Jfith instant and I propose afterwards, 
when the Agreement will he formally ratified to pay His Highness a friend 
ly leturu vxwl at Lahore 

Compliments to Mr Cume and Colonel Lawrence here 
follow, and the despatch thus concludes — • 

In every part of India the most perfeot tranquility prevails 

No eflbrta on m\ part will he omitted to preset- re this desirable state of 
things Aly views and measures hau been unitomly directed to maintain 
a system of peace bv consul dating the British power in India and not by 
objtitsof aggrandisement mid I mist tli at the arrangements now about to 
be ratified will tend to this etfen an 1 that the course which F hare adopted 
will be found bv \ on to be tousisteiit with true policy and conducive to 
the interest* ot British Iuilm 

The Treaty ot March 1846 was no sooner signed than ar- 
rangements were made tor the management of the valuable 
acquisitions obtained Mr John Lawrence one of the most 
experienced officers in the Civil Service, was sent for from 
Delhi, in which neighbourhood he had served for many years 
with great credit, lo his care as commissioner was entrusted 
the Jullunder, with half a dozen assistants, while Major Mafc- 
keson, with a similar staff, superintended the Cis-Sutiej states, 
both acting under the Agent of the Governor-General, lhe ar- 
rangement answered so well that within the year almost all the 
complicated questions caused by the war were decided, and the 
fcikh Chiefs put on a new and unproved footing Major Broad 
foot had truly observed that these chiefs had long ceased to be 
the protected, and might latterly rather be called the restrained, 
They had ceased to fear the Punjab Ruler they now only 
feared our preventions from plunder lhe police powers of 
many ot these weie withdrawn the customs of all commuted 
or abolished. The disorderly and untrustworthy contingents on 
both sides the river were commuted for a money payment sufficient 
to pay several good regiments , the jagirs of ail examined, and 
possession allowed until so done , and above all a very light 
summary assessment was completed withm three months in the 
Jullunder, and daring the year elaewheie I he Governor- 
General’s only instructions to the commissioners being to be 
moderate in their demands, and not to distress the people. 
Thus has order been brought out of anarchy and a most fruit- 
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ful and lovely district, already yielding fifty lakhs, been 
added to British India. 

bnnultaneously with these Arrangements, retrenchments in a 
small way were commenced, but it was not until the treaty 
ot December 18 i6 was signed, that the Governor-General 
felt justified m reducing the Military Force Now how- 
ever that affairs were put on a more promising footing , 
the strength of every infantry coips in the service was re- 
duced as also of all the irregulars , the Police Battalions 
were one by one disbanded and already without any apparent 
effort more than 30,000 have been reduced from the Bengal army 
alone. There is no denyihg that while this bold measure has 
saved much to the state, it has curtailed establishments with less 
injury to public credit than ever a as before accomplished 

There is one feature ot this question which the future His- 
t man will dwell on with special satisfaction Scarcely was the 
Punjab war over than the pirty in the British Senate, with 
which the Governor-General had alwajs acted, were ejected 
from power They had honored and regarded him, and he 
might now have retired, or when lemaimngat the request of his 
Political adversanes — who seem to ha\e treated him with os 
much consideration as if one of themselves, — he might not un- 
reasonably be expected to forward no financial anangements 
that would affect his popularity during the bnef remainder of his 
Stay m India. An ordinary man would certainly thus have ac- 
ted , but far otherwise has been Lord Hardiuge’s practice In 
the face of the clamour of a portion of the press he has as honest- 
ly and unflinchingly used the shears as Lord Vir m Bentinck 
could have done — as effectively as ifhe, himself, were to be the 
gamer He liad submitted his resignation to the Home Au- 
thorities. He lmd expressed Ins desire to be relieved in the 
winter of 1847 , so that without any apparent dereliction of 
duty, he might have left every invidious measure to be earned 
out — every reduction to be enforced by his successor * 

We shall enter somewhat fully — we trust not tediously — into 
these redactions, premising that, since the year 1837, the Indian 
Army has been increased by no less, in round numbers, than 
120,000 men. More than half of these levies have been dis- 
charged, and yet all vulnerable points are as well guarded os they 
ever were , and the N W I routier is placed on a footing of 
strength sufficient to silence the most clamorous alarmist 

With the exception of the t avalry, every branch of the 
Indian Army has been increased since 1837 , the officers by no 
less than 834 , in the proportion of 656 to the Infantry, 146 to 
the Artillery, and 32 to the Engineers. Above 50,000 men have 
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already been reduced, leaving the army still stronger by more 
than that number than it was in 1837 None of the officers, 
Native or European, have been touched Certain local 'corps 
have been disbanded , while other “ irregulars,” more urgently 
required, have been raised Among these are the Sindh and 
Sikh Levies. The chief reduction has been caused by bringing 
down the strength of corps from 1000 and 1100 to 800 men * 
This was effected by giving a bonus of from three to twelve 
month’s pay to every mnn willing to take his discharge , and by 
permitting men to invalid in 1847, who in usual course would 
not have been passed till 1848 N o soldier, however, of the 
regulars has been discharged against his will , and none of the 
irregular horse who have served seven years , while every 
individual of the latter, however short his service, discharged 
oa the reduction, has received a gratuity of twelve months 
pay, being no leas than £24 for a private horseman, — a noble 
sum, a fortune to many 

Eight regiments of Cavalry were raised during the war , 
and all of them for very good reasons were irregulars. First 
because a corps can be formed m a month or two and costs 
only £19,000 per annum , while one of regulars, coats £39,000 , 

* 2dly, because they are more easily moved and provided for , 
requiring (including officers) only thirty-seven doolie bearers 
and twenty-two camels, while a corps of regular cavalry 
requires sixty and 200 respectively, lastly and above all,, 
because, during the Sikh ^ampaign, after every exertion, wg 
never had 4,500 sabres in the field opposed to not less than 
30,000 We were deficient in numbers, not material. When 
Punjab affairs were settled , the strength of corps of irregular 
horse was reduced to 500, and we believe it is the intention 
to bring them down to 420, the strength of the regular 
cavalry, but, as in the infantry, the full number of corps as 
also their constitution has been kept up, so as to enable 
officers on the shortest notice to fill up their ranks The 
gratuity of a twelve months’ pay to the discharged men was 
a humane measure, because many had incurred debt to enable 
(hem to enter the service, but it must now be clearly a man’s 

* pwn fault if he is unable to make a fresh start iu life with 
a trifle in his pocket it was a politic act, because it will 
induce volunteers, when required, to crowd to our ranks 

Thus the reduction in the native army has been effected, 
with the least possible detriment to efficiency The cavalry. 


* They an to be permitted gradually to Call to 750. 
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the arm in whieh we were most deficient, has been increased 
by eight regiments, and the number of sabres, even after 
reductions, by some hundreds. For the police battalions 
the more efficient Sindh and Sikh Levies have been substi- 
tuted The police corps did not give satisfaction No man who 
has much worked with natives could have expected other- 
wise The theory of a military police is excellent, but as 
a general rule natives of India will not take to a double 
trade. They will not both fight and write , they will not do 
menial work and bead work There are of course exceptions 
to this as to every other rule , but with some personal experi- 
ence in these matters we are decidedly of opinion that the native 
of India who has been in the habit ol doing one work well 
will fail m a double duty There are a dozen reasons lor what 
we aver Lietlessness, cowardice, vauity and the prejudices of 
the caste to which they belong all interfere with such com- 
bination of duties. He who reckons on orientals by European 
rules, will assuredly reap repentance. The bikh and Sindh 
Levies are more decidedly military bodies, than the police 
battalions, and bring into our ranks men who have fought 
against us , and might, if not employed, do so again This 
indeed, is another reason for encouraging irregular cavalry, « 
as it is chiefly formed of the most military portion of the 
Mahommedan population. 

r Though several European regiments have, been Bent home 
since the war, it is quite a mistake to suppose that the 
European force in India has been decreased, below the usual 
average. On the contrary it very far exceeds what was consi- 
dered sufficient to defend India during any period of the China, 
Gwalior, Sindh and Affghamstan Campaigns, — the fact being 
that though between the years 1837 and 1842 the force in 
Bengal was increased by no less than one dragoon and seven 
infantry regiments, an equal number were generally absent 
beyond the limits of India During the years 1843-44 add 
*45 this branch of the army counted three regiments of 
dragoons, and fourteen of infantry, being one of the former, 
and five of the latter, in excess of the establishment of 1837 v 
In the year 1838, while the whole European force in the* 
Bengal presidency, was only two regiments of cavalry and 
nine of infantry, one of the first and two of the last were in 
Afghanistan , and in 1840 when the infantry establishment 
was increased to twelve regiments not less than six were absent, 
viz. three in China and three in Afghanistan In the year 
1846 the infantry regiments were again increased to sixteen 
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by orders from home, hut before the reinforcement* could 
arrive, peace was declared.* 

It is now, we understand, intended to keep three regiments of 
dragoons and eleven of infantry on the Bengal establishment, 
being one of cavalry, and tao of infantry in excess of the esta- 
blishment of 1837 before Gwalior or the Punjab was subdued I 
At Madras m the year 1841, there were eight European 
regiments, but of these three were absent , vis. one m China, 
one at Aden, and one at Moulmem , leaving five. The establish- 
ment is now to be eight 1 

At Bombay, the European force was 
In 1837 4$ regiments (a wing being at Aden). 

„ 1838 2^ » 

„ 1839 3 ,, 

„ 1840 4 

» 1841 4 

One has now gone home, leaving seven, but a wing being at 
Aden and two Regiments in Scinde, 4$, the same as in 1837, 
remain for the duties of the presidency 
Thus we have shewn that the European force actually within 
the hunts of India is considerably stronger than at any fonder 
• period — though now for the first time since our Sovereignty 
commenced there is no organised army (Nepal excepted which 
has no Cavalry) m India, but our own. To make the nutter 
stilt plainer to unprofessional Readers, we may remark that now, , 
danng profound peace, the European force in India, though 
5,000 men less than the War Establishment of 1846 is 10,000 
u i excess. of that of the yean 1835 and 8 £00 strangle thm that 
of 1837 when the hostile Army of Gwalior was on oar flank, 
the Sikhs in our front and the expedition to Afl ^hanmfatn was 
already on the tapis I 

The increase to the Army since 1837, w Bengal alone exceed- 
ed 50,000 men , the reductions, including Queen’s Regiments 
srtit home, exceed 30,000 men at a saving of £700,000 In 
Bombay, including a European Regiment 7,000 men at a saving 
of £300,000, and m Madras 10,000 at a saving of £160,000 
Thus the total reductions already completed are £1,160,000, 
•while with the Lahore subsidy of £220,000, and the Jullunder 
and Cis-Sutlej proceeds (after deducting expences) of £500,000 

• This vu a very natural and proper caution on the part of the home authorise*, 
bat it has been unadvisedly made a handle for the report that Lord Hardinge wrote 
to England, after Feroaahab for 12,000 troops. The fact, however is ho did not 
write ior a Lord Hardinge is not the person to wait till the middle of a war 

before be indents on England for all he ooneiders necessary No— bis reinforcement* 
were much nearer Sir Chwta* Napier waa m Sindh with 28,000 men Whan tha 
war ended in February 1646, Napier was at hand with 16,000 men and fifty anna, white 
support* from England could hardly bare reached before the spring of 1847, tuilaaa 
by £gjpt, and there in Apnl and May the aobheia would have mittrea from heat 
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more , we have & total improvement of the Revenue during 
the year 1847 of £1,880,000 sterling , — so that with reductions 
in progress at Bombay and Madras, the relief to the finances of 
India may be expected to be two millions of money , giving 
us for the first tune since 1838 a prospect of escape from 
bankruptcy 

The advocates of annexation those who think the Indus 
or the Solemane Range should be our border, may with ad- 
vantage reflect on the above facts. Annexation that tends 
to insolvency can never be beneficial Hitherto our debt has 
increased with our frontier, and we are satisfied that the 
Punjab would be no exception to the rule Its revenues are 
not lour millions as influential journals m England consider , 
they are scarcely one-third of that sum , and of it nearly half is 
expended m jogeers and the British subsidy Could we with 
our present establishments safely hold the four estern Doabs, 
or tne other half 9. We think not , and had we tned to do it, 
where would have been the reductions above displayed i 
Would those who feared to occupy Lahore, with 10,000 men, 
at the earnest prayer of the Sikh nation, have had no misgivings, 
when again in front of the formidable Khybur — when again 
confronted with the Mnrns, the Bogtis and the Vizens, while* 
the irritated Sikh population was m their rear ? Each river of 
the Punjab would have been as dangerous, or at least os dreaded, 
v aa a Khurd Kabul or a Khybur, and we must literally have 
ficept up an Army in each Doab, or India and Europe would 
have rung with forebodings of disaster — instead of a reduc- 
tion of the Army, then, there must have been an increase and 
especially w the most expensive branches , the Europeans , — 
the artillery and the cavalry Above all, instead of sending 
home Queen’s Regiments, we must have indented for six or 
eight more, and for years at least the country would have 
been a lose to us The balance sheet is the beat answer 
against annexation 1 

In proof that the redactions we have noticed have not undnly 
affected our Military strength, we proceed briefly to contrast one 
preemit and past posture, in the most vulnerable quarters 

A European Regiment has been withdrawn from Moulmeip* 
— wisely we think. The force there was not strong enough to 
make, though it might tempt. War — our Steamers would now 
enable us to reinforce the Tenassenm Coast, or to destroy 
ftangoon at a few hours’ notice. 

The small fortified posts of Petoragurh and Lobtk Ghat on 
the western Nepal Frontier, inviting attack, have been dis- 
mantled, and their garrisons withdrawn. The Regiment of 
Native Infantry baa been recalled from Almor&h, where it 
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should never have been stationed, and the fort at that station 
is being strengthened, and made tenable against all comers 
until it can be relieved 

An Irregular Cavalry Corps is now stationed at Gorukpfcr, 
in communication -with that at Segowlie , the best possible arm 
to employ in watching the Goorkhae. By Lord Ellen borough’s 
arrangements, Gwalior is now an armed friend, occupied by a 
British force more than donble that which won ** Meanee ” 

There remains only thfc N W Frontier We have already 
shewn, but may repeat, that in July 1844, when the Sikh 
Army was in force at Lahore, the British troops at and above 
Meerut, amounted to, 24,000 men and 66 guns, but were 
increased by Lord Hardinge by 1st December 1845 to 45,000 
men and 98 guns. Now, however, while there are not three 
thousand Sikh soldiers in the whole country around Lahore 
and Umntsur, and those under our orders, we shall have, 
by the present relrrf 54,000 men and 120 Jield gun# as well as a 
battering tram of equal strength at and above Meerut I* 

A comparison of these numbers should satisfy the most ap- 
prehensive mind, that in making his well considered reductions. 
Lord Hardinge has not hazarded the safety of the empire Not 

* only during the whole of the year 1846, were moveable Brigades, 
complete in carnage and equipment, kept up at Lahore, Feroze- 
pore and Jullunder, but are now in the midst of profound peace, 
retained Each consists of one European Regiment and three, 
of native infantry, one of cavalry and twelve guns. The former 
has also two companies of sappers and a second regiment of caval- 
ry These brigades are under two distinguished Bn^adier^Camp- 
bell and Wheeler, both Aide-de-Camps to the Queen and tne 
whole commanded by Sir John Littler These three brigades 
can be reinforced in ten days by four regiments of British 
infantry , while there are three of cavalry, with seventy guns 
and 20,000 Native Infantry in reserve. 

* Lord Ilardinge’a Ordnance arrangements ought alone to 
satisfy men’s minds that in all that concerns military matters, 
he is thoroughly at home Not a man or gun from the war 
establishment has been reduced , 60 mne-poander guns before 

# "drawn by bullocks have been horsed, and there is now biege 
and Field Artillery on and near the Frontier sufficient to meet 
any contingency, and it will not be His Lordship’s fault if the 
Horse Artillery ammunition, ever again runs short in action, or 
if the siege tram is ill supplied f 

* We are indebted for much of the information contained in this portion of oar 
article to the instructive and apparently authoritative, letters signed Zeta and Omega, 
that appeared lately in the Bombay Timet 

+ The old system did not allow sufficient ammunition to die field artillery Laid 
Hardinge ha* rectified tho error We would, however, oorrect an ixapmaaion that 
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We have entered at inch length, into the origin, conduct and 
results of the war with the Sikhs, the great episode of Lord 
Harchnge's Administration, that we have space only to glance 
at some of the civil measures to which the restoration of peace 
enabled him to turn his attention. 

The question of the great Ganges Canal had met with cool 
advocacy and warm opposition. Mr Ihomaaon’s views were 
opposed. Major CouUey, the able projector was in England, 
and the war called away his excellent successor. Captain Baker 
and his assistants. /Doubts were raised as to the advisability of 
opening a new canal, when those, on a much smaller scale 
now running past Delhi and Rumaul, had rendered these 
towns and cantonments unhealthy A sanatory committee was 
appointed and ordered to proceed to the canals , there to 
investigate die amount of sickness usually caused by them and 
draw np a fall report embodying their own suggestions. The 
committee prepared a very cunous table demonstrating most 
clearly that the sue of the spleens of children, m the tract 
irrigated by the Delhi Canals increased in proportion to their 
vuamty to the inundation The fact was not ascertained from 
examination of bed-ridden patients, bnt from scores of boys 
and guis who were running about the villages. It was however 
also ascertained that these symptoms of diseases were little 
thought of by the people themselves, and that sufferers from 
intermittent fever preferred to be subject to such trials rather 
ifcon to lose the fertilising waters of the canals. It was also 
shewn that the course of the Jumna canals being through a low 
Hina of oouutry, difficult of drainage, caused swamps and stag- 
nant pools, at die most unhealthy season of the year, as around 
Romani — ranch if not all of this may be remedied, and it is 
believed that Delhi and Kurnaul may yet be restored to com- 
parative salubrity 

By a j officious system of drainage, it » expected that, mala- 
na can be prevented, and with tins view it is intended that the 
Ganges canal shall follow the highest ndge of the Doab, at a 
prescribed safe distance from towns and cantonments. Thus, 
irrigation will be prevented in die vicinity of masses of people,, 
ana it may be hoped that care and attention will mitigate tliei 


gwfli In mwwnan feat, i t imn the GaraMHkwil w aw titd hlmaelf wannly 
ngwdinf Cm Mcteocy of mb munition** the beginning of the campaign be there- 
to* drink* ill of AeW Artillery Far othenri** He llimkiTthcm u *H 

' * * 3 the world. Indeed 

jciea of (be men *ud 
fwuttot die artillery, 
« Jfa may hen mention 
1 Harding* — that the chief 
«» W» unwin o n narmg ran om « rennua, wee the extraordinary own 
jMraf waggon* that blow op Of algktMn that went into action under Li. CoL 
wwi ftiffinnii ciplo Wi 
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present canal evils to the rural population, indeed we do not 
see why irrigation might not be prohibited within prescribed 
distances of village sites , but as already remarked, the culti- 
vators prefer good crops with miasma and visceral disease to 
dearth, hunger and starvation Malaria doubtless does shorten 
life, but it is unquestionable that for hundreds whom it has des- 
troyed m India famine has earned off its tens of thousands. 
"Who can estimate the misery and mortality of the famine of 
1837 , the loss and expence of which alone, m a single year 
cost the Government a million of money — much what the 
Ganges canal is estimated at 1 Only four years previously, in 
1833, that of Guntoor cost sixty lakhs and the lives of a quarter 
of a million of people I y 

Another danger was prognosticated It was feared that to 
diverge from the Gauges §tha (seven-eighths) of the main stream 
would endanger its navigation As the proposed canal is to 
be navigable for boats and as the nver is now scarcely bo, 
throughout the year,* this objection seems to us unimportant. 

After a rigid calculation ot the advantages to be gained and 
the risks to be encountered , the Governor-General m March 
1846 visited the head of the caned and its most important feature 
the Solam aqueduct, and then authorized the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the work. We understand that the annual expenditure of 
a quarter of a million sterling has since been sanctioned from 
home. Six years will probably open a canal of not less than 60p 
miles in length, to spread its fertilizing waters over 1,200,000 
acres, to secure from famine several millions of people and to 
remain a lasting monument of Bntish architecture and of Bri- 
tish benevolence m India. 

That Mr Stephenson and his staff are now in Calcutta pre- 
pared to commence the grand Northern railway is mainly attri- 
butable to Lord Hardinge’s Bound advice and practical good 
sense. It must ever redpund to his credit that when his 
tolleaguea, men supposed to be more cognizant of India’s 
wants, doled out suoh small modicum of Government assis- 
tance as would have Bmothered the project for ever, the 
4 Governor-General taking an enlarged, and statesman-like view 
. of the question declared, **I am of opinion that the assis- 
tance to be given ought not to be limited merely to the 
land,” and further on, “ the value of the land is not commen- 

* surate with the advantages which the state would derive from 

* rapid and daily communications between Calcutta and Delhi, 1 * 
and again, “ the calculation of the contribution to be given. 


* We h»T* ourselves in an English wherry, been a dozen times aground m the 

month of Maxell, between Forrokabad and Allahabad. 
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* should be based on the political, military and commercial 

* advantages which would be derived from the completion and 
‘ full operation of such a hue ” Hia Lordship's task was a 
peculiarly hard one. He had at a time of great financial pres- 
sure in the face of the combined opinion of his civil coun- 
sellors, to advocate a large outlay He has had his reward 
in seeing the foundation of that noble work laid, which we hope 
it will be Lord Dalhoueies privilege to oomplete In his Lord- 
ship’s character and previous career, we hftve an earnest that be 
will not be found wanting in works of impoverment indeed m 
his speech at the dinner given to him by the Court of Directors, 
on the 4th November, his Lordship told us that he will do all 
that prudence permits in opening out the communications of the 
Land. Vie trust that the present depression of the money 
market will prove only a temporary obstacle in the way of this 
great national work The guarantee of five per cent, tor twenty- 
five years makes tbe investment an excellent one as a private 
speculation, while to Goveromant the advantages of rail-roods 
will be incalculable With the means of rapidly transporting 
our munitions, our batteries and our battalions from one end 
of the empire to the other, we may confidently defv all danger, 
and the strength of British India, will he more than doubled 
Famine can no more stalk in one quarter, while plenty smiles 
in others. The trams that convey provisions for our English 
saldiers, to the foot of the Himalayas will return with the pre- 
ddfets of those mountains, whose dyes, herbs and minerals will 
now find a market. 

y Lord Hardinge has added another to the number of Sana- 
tana, and has, we hope, prepared the way for all Europeans, 
henceforward invalided for India to be sent to the mountains. 
We are satisfied that it is only misapprehension of the advan- 
tages to be gained that presents the veterans of Chunar, now, 
to a man, volunteering for the Hills. And who can denv, that 
when masses of men can be transported from the sea to the 
frontier and back again within the week, that every European 
regiment m the service should have its chief hospital in the 
Hills, where at least half the period of service of every Eng- 
lish soldier should be spent * / 

While anxious to further the introduction of railroads, Lord 
Hardinge has far from neglected those communications to which 
We must still, for so many yean be indebted. On his arrival 
finding tbe works on the Great Trunk road languishing, and the 

, * A ft* vm 6* E-asope** U « 

now detenainad to allow Punkahs, both day and night, in tbs Bamako in t fee plains. 
jTbia M indeed data* m we woold ha done by— the ammo wffl aw* many Ifcw*. 
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roads scarcely passable for want of bridges, &c. he gave every 
encouragement to the Executive Officers and placed the 
means of completing the whole line of road m three seasons 
in their hands. The war impeded this as well as many other 
measures, but moie than fifty bridges have been built on this 
road during years, no less than fifteen of them, being in one 
march of 14 miles Many drain bridges have also been prepared 
and much metalling work completed. In short except the 
bridges over seven Rivers, it is expected that ere June 1648, 
the whole line of road from Calcutta to Meerut, will be quite 
ready Ab it is, travellers in carnages now go up and down 
for eight months of the year easily reaching Delhi and Mee- 
rut from Calcutta in a fortnight 

During Lord Hardinges Administration there has been 
much discussion especially in the »outh of India, regarding in- 
terference with the religion of the natives. At an early date 
the Governor-Geuer d made his stand. By his own example 
encouraging the obsenauce of the Christian Religion, he not 
only discountenanced interference with the rites ot the natives 
but prohibited Government officials from involving themselves 
directly in schemesof conversion By all legitimate means, with- 
out interfering with the labor of the missionary, he encouraged 
general education and the enlightenment of the native mind , the 
rest he appears to have left to God and to his appointed time 
The Notification of October 1846 prohibiting fcsunday Jab#r 
is evidence of Lord Hardinge a sincerity , and will be long Re- 
membered to his honor Viewed merely as a secular measure 
the good wifi be great It wi£l be a check to many who having 
little to do during the w eek, from mere Ustlessness and careless- 
ness, were wont to desecrate the Sabbath, or permit it to be 
desecrated by their subordinates. The Moslem and the Hin- 
du, who woiship after their own fashion, have now some proof 
that the Christian respects the faith he professes. 

* On several occasions we have discussed the subjeots of In- 
fanticide and Human Sacrifice, and have now great pleasure in 
recording Lord Hardinges efforts to put down these crimes as 
well as suttee and man-stealing 

During the post year scarcely a month has failed to record 
some act of prohibition of one or other of these crimes in the 
territories of protected chiefs, in Central or Northern India. 
Several Princes having come forward and reported their desire 
to put an end to these atrocities it now rests with the Parar 
mount Power to see that these edicts be not infringed by pre- 
sent Rulers, themselves, or by their heirs Where a Pnnce re- 
porta an edict of hie own to the British Government, he virtu- 
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ally calls on it to witness the act, and where he swerves from 
such attested deed the least punishment that is his due is an ex- 
pression of the severe displeasure of the Governor-General, 
which in most cases will have the desired effect- The great gam 
to humanity of recent measures will be better understood, when 
it is considered that at the death of a petty chief, such as the Raj a 
of Mundi near Simla, who holds a country yielding scarcely 
£40,000 a-y ear, as many as a dozen women have been incremat- 
ed ,* and that throughout the Hindu States, up to the period 
of the recent prohibitions, thepomt of honor has been for every 
widow to immolate herself Tee murder of Raja Hfra Singh, 
at Lahore involved the Suttee of no lees than twenty-four 
helpless women, of whom two were his own wives, and eight 
his slaves. t 

The suppression of Infanticide will be much more difficult 
than that of Suttee In differeut quarters of protected 
India, whole villages and tribes confess that they have no 
daughters — declaring that such is the will of God , but even 
in our own oldest provinces, it u by tu> means certain that 
child-murder does not largely prevail. The right course seems 
now being panned to eradicate this home system — not 
by sweeping penalties (carelessly or not all earned out) but by 
watching events, by instructing the people and by discounte- 
nancing all who, having local influence, do not lend it m sup- 
port of humanity In the Jullonder Doab, the Bedis, des- 
cendants from G6rd Nannie, permitted no female child to live, 
and throughout the Poinjab they shed blood, almost, with impu- 
nity One of them, however, we observe, by the Delhi Gazette 
has recently been banged at Lahore, for murdering his mother 
and brothers, and from the day of the introduction of our 
rule into the Jullunder, the Beals have been given to under- 
stand that they are subject to the law like other people. When 
the Bedi of Oona, the head of their “ tnbe of Levi,” was told 
by the Commissioner that he must forbid the enme within h» 
extensive jageer , he replied he could not, but that he would 
himself, by a life of celibacy, support British views Mr 
Lawrence told him that he must take his choice of obeying or 

* Webnre heard an often- assert, who counted the figures on the aepuldirea at Kua 
di of the teat ten Bgjas, that lb* smoge number of ncUma waa 40 ’ 

4 III Mteor Btoadforfadespeteh dated fifth September 1849 pabUsbsd In th* Pun 
jib Blue Book, reporting the death of 8 War Jowahir 8ingb and the burning offals 
four widows, it is Mated “ Suttees an? sacred, and receive worship their last words 
** sre considered propbetK), fiteir blessing eagerly sought for and their earns dreaded 
Ixvaa Diuansth, the BanC the Maharaja, and others prostrated thmuatoa be- 
fore them and obtained then blessing. •*» The Batten Mo w ed then, bat cursed 
t‘ the Sikh Pant.” 
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of surrendering hie lands , he appears to have preferred the 
latter alternative 

Child-stealing and the selling of men, women and children, 
fqr purposes of slavery or prostitution are crimes, — though still 
practiced in British India and most common throughout native 
states,-— not sufficiently considered in their frightful consequen- 
ces. By recent notifications we observe that child-stealing has 
been made penal in the Punjab, and that the very name of slave 
has been prohibited in the Gwalior temtow These are whole- 
some effects of interference moat holy fruits of protec- 
tion 

Attention thus excited towards Suttee, Infanticide, and Child- 
stealing, very slight efforts on the part of Government and its 
officials will surely tend to eradicate the crimes throughout the 
limits of Hindustan borne few Hindus may pervert, or dis- 
regard their own shosters , but the more sacred and authorita- 
tive of those writings in no way sanction Suttee We never 
heard a Hindu pretend to prove that they did, and not many 
months since a good brahman, emphatically told the writer of 
these renifti ks, that m prohibiting Infanticide, we had compensat- 
ed for permitting the crime of cow-killing Be it remembered 
that the majouty of Hindus consider tx cow’s life more sacred 
than that of a man ' 

During the last three administrations much anxiety has been 
displayed to put an end to the sacrifice of human beings by th<? 
Khonds and other wild Tribes South-west of Calcutta. We have 
devoted three articles of our periodical to the subject, and have 
shewn, that among other reoorded atrocities, as many as twenty- 
five full grown persons have been sacrificed at a single festival 
by the Khonds that a caterer for such impious rites had pledged 
and actually delivered up hia own two daughters, for want of 
purchased offerings , and that in some of the KJiond districts, 
those who could not procure other victims gave up u their old 
and helpless fathers and mothers to be sacrificed ** 

The measures lately undertaken have been earned out under 
the orders ot the Deputy-Governor of Bengal, under the general 
supervision of the Governor-General. In all his commuxuca- 
► lions on the subject. Lord Hardinge has advocated the combi- 
nation of energy with forbearance It has been demonstrated 
in our pages that mere advice, or earnest remonstrances, or 
partial tokens of favour will not alone effect the humane pur- 
poses of Government , but it does not therefore follow that 
we advocate hanging and destroying, or that we would carry 
our measures at the point of the sword. This would, in our 
opinion, rather retard civilization, would drive the wild tribes 
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into their wildest fastnesses and sooner extirpate the offenders 
than eradicate the offence Of the nature and extent of Capt. 
Maopherson, the Khond Agent’s success, chiefly through hie 
administration of justice, we have furnished accounts m a pre- 
vious number f and we purpose, ere long, to furnish still more 
But, Lord Ifardinge, perceiving the utter impossibility ef a 
single Agent, however zealous and able, effecting much 
over 60,000 square miles of wild mountain country, suggest- 
ed giving him sue European officers as coadjutors, each 
armed with full poweu to act, and each supported by 
three efficient native assistants. Thus at a stroke was the 
machinery to be increased eighteen fold ! These European and 
native agents w ere to go among the Khonds os friends and 
benefactors, lliey were to be authorised to make them small 
presents, to advise and to consult with them, to administer jus- 
tice, and to explain that a merciful God does not smile on mur- 
der, and that the blood of human victims does not fertilize their 
fields, but that vallies, happier and richer than their own, as free 
from famine and disease, are witnesses of no such detestable rites. 
Failing by such Ricans, we understand it to have been Lord 
Hardioge’e intention to have sanctioned all possible measures 
short of devastation and spoliation and we have little doubt > 
that when mild measures, such as those which have already been 
shewn to have proved so far successful, are thus energetically 
•enforced there will be little need of recourse to the sword 
But the evils of centuries cannot be eradicated in a dav, espe- 
cially in a country whose climate is so dead)) , that for half the 
year few Indians much less Europeans can In e 

If we have not yet obtained Post Office reform, it is as- 
suredly not Lord IJardinge’e fault. AH his acts prove him to 
be quite alive to the advantages of rapid and cheap communica- 
tion and exchange of opinion We understand that during the 
spring of 1847, he sent home the Post Office Papers with a strong 
recommendation that the suggestions of Mr Biddell, the Agra 
Post Master General, should be sanctioned 

On the present system, there are two rates of postage for 
Newspapers , two annas and three annas according to distance. 
Letters all pay according to distance and weight , a quarter 
tola or one-fourth of a Rupee being considered a single letter 
These rule* largely affect the prices of the presidency News- 
papers m the Mofusfiil, and enable all who wish to send small 
fetter* to dab together, and thus transmit a dozen advices or 
letter* by a single postage. It was soon ascertained that na- 
tives did so, and that merchants employed collect ora of these 
scraps of letters in different quartern, who on salaries of fire or 
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six pound a year collected and transmitted letters at decimal rates, 
and in the same way received packets containing bundles, the 
contents of which they delivered according to their directions 
. The rules now proposed will meet these difficulties. A one* 
aona stamp will pass Newspapers from one end of India to the 
other, and, though lightly taxing Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
readers, will laigely benefit all Mofussil ones Proprietors 
must benefit, as tne reduction will now induce many Mofussil* 
ites to take daily papers. In regard to letters one rate of half 
an anna or three farthings is suggested for all distances, one- 
eighth of a tola (Rupee) being however the weight of a single 
letter, bo that there mil be little it any advantage in an agency 
between the Government and letter- writers and receivers At 
present the North Western Provinces alone pa^ any poetal 
revenue to Government The present income, we believe, 
ib about £10,000, but double that amount is swamped in 
the expenccs of the other presidencies leaving a deficit of 
a Lakh of Kupees on all India, which i& expected to in- 
crease to five as the first effects of the new scheme The 
Post Office revenue hag however lately increased fen per 
cent, per annum and under such an impulse as is pioposed, 
letters and newspapers will vastly increase, go that it is not too 
much to expect that eventually again will be obtained instead 
of a loss incurred, by the new arrangement, independent of Go- 
vernment packets being carried free Should, however, thi£ 
hope be disappointed, it will still be the interest as well os tne 
duty of Government to remodel the Post Office Establishment 
The whole system, especially in Bengal, is discred table to an 
enlightened Government lhere is now httle or no check on. 
the delivery of letters, and while the Post runs at the rate of 
ten miles an hour westward of Benares, the letter bags arc 
still carried around Calcutta on men’s shouldeis. 

/ I he inhabitants of Calcutta have reason long to remember 
Itoid Hardmge’s warm approval in August 1846 of the measures 
for the improvement of the Calcutta conservancy v AH such 
reforms have every * here obtained bis support. But to a com 
mercial people perhaps his removal ©f all restrictions on trade is 
bis best rec mmendation. Throughout British India, trade is 
now free, and even in almost every Native State the worst res- 
trictions have been removed. The town duties not only of such 
places as Ludiana and Umballa, have been abolished, but those 
of Surat yielding eleven Lakhs of rupees hove been released.* 

• It is only fur to flay that the Salt Tax was shim] tan eoualy increased at Surat, butth* 
]om to Government in that town alone by the new arrangement was estimated *t four 
Lakhs the duty levied on Salt being seven, while the town duties removed wnreeltvto 
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No sooner mm the Jullunder Doab annexed than ail transit 
and town duties were annulled, and those of the Cis-Sutlej States 
eoon followed In Central India the example has been followed, 
so that with exceptions, so few as to be scarce worth mention- 
ing, trade in India » now taxed at single points on the «reat 
Customs Line or on the Seaboard In the North Western l?ro> 
vincea the mud Customs Line has been reduced from a double to 
a single one , would that the state of the Exchequer permitted 
its being altogether removed. Hie Sutlej and the Indus are 
now, m reality, free of imposts, to the sea , and, under British 
influence, considerable reformation in customs arrangements 
has been effected in the Punjab. Cotton cultivation has not 
been neglected, and we understand that a full report on this 
important staple is now before Government 

Lord Hardmge took great interest in the endeavours for 
the cultivation of tea, and authorized its enthusiastic pro- 
moter, Dr Jameson, to commence plantations m different 
quarters of the lower Himalayas 1 he present pnee that Indian 
Tea fetches is an earnest that England will be independent of 
China for tine essential of English life, at least as soon as the 
Chinese can grow their own opium 
Thus much has been done or laid in tram during Lord 
Hardmge’s administration of fortv-two months. }Jjs benefits 
to the services have not been less real, though not so apparent 
those to the state 

* In the first place by reducing the expenditure within the 
income, no retrenchment of salaries has been made And no 
rational man can, for a moment, suppose that England could con- 
tinue to bold India at an annual loss of a million and a half As 
then it » not likely to part with its brightest gem, sooner or 
later all servants of the state must pay the penalty of undue 
expenditure, be it on visionary schemes of war or of peace. In 
tins then Lord Hardmge deserves gratitude that he has never 
wilfully allowed a rupee of public cash to be unneccasanly ex- 
pended he has closely scanned and jealously scrutinized all 
attempts, however plausible, on the public pocket , and when he 
has rewarded liberally, and freely abandoned present profits, if 
has been because he h as sense and farsightedness enough to per-* 
ceive that there is no reaping without sowing, and that in the ena 
it is cheaper and better to pay well and to act liberally than by 
•tinted measures to cramp zeal and retard improvement 

But far mors than in mere pecuniary matters are we indebt- 
ed to his Lordship. The spirit of consideration and kindliness 
that has prevailed throughout his administration, not only to 
those around him and enjoying his personal society, but to all 
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officers of the state with whom he has had occasion to commu- 
nicate, has been marked Under Lord Hardinge there has been 
no black-balling of classes nor undue encouragement of others. 
Men have beenjudged by their merits, — due consideration being 
paid to just recommendations, especially in favor of sonB of me- 
ritorious officers Himself a thorough soldier, the Governor- 
General has always upheld the cml Authority as necessarily 
supreme, but he haB discouraged all jealousies between Civilians 
and Soldiers, and has taught that each is most honored in best 
fulfilling bis duties 

All branches of the army, European and native, are indebted 
to him for distinct actB of favor 

To his advocacy when Secretary at War, seven < ompany’a 
officers are now indebted for being Aides-de-Carop to the Queen 
And at this moment it is believed that he is striving to obtain 
for the Army a senior list. The Company’s regiments m the 
three presidencies are indebted to his voice for their extra cap- 
tains Additional pensions have, at his recommendation, been 
allowed to widows of officers killed in action and also to the 
heirs of native officers.* 

1 ree quarters have been allowed to all ranks at Lahore, the 
families of European soldiers hate been allowed to join them 
both in Smdh and the Punjab, a measure that, considering Lord 
Hardinge’s precise notions on military questions, can only have 
been caused by his strong desire to make the soldier as comfort- 
able as possible, since none more than himself Baw the objections 
to crowding Kurachi and Lahore with European women and 
children 

On the close of the war of sixty days, while the Treasury was 
still empty, a gratuity of twelve months’ batta was granted not 
only to those who had been actually under fire, but to all 
who had arrived at and above Bussean, by a certain day For 
months of exposure in Afghanistan and Burmah half this 
Amount of Batta was granted ! 

The European soldier’s kit by a General Order of February 
1846 is now carried at the public expence the Sanatorium 
of Dugshae and the Barracks for European Artillery at Subathfr 
are the work of Lord Hardinge in continuation of the best 
act of Lord Ellenborough’s Administration 

The boons peculiarly affecting the Native Soldier are not 
fewer The pension of Sepoys disabled by wounds in action 

• We preBnme that the gallant Lard Ooaph referred to thia boon, when in « part 
mg apeeob at his own hospitable table the night before Lord Hardinge left Simla be 
observed, — “ The noble Lord (Hardinge) hod done much tor the army both for foe 
living and the dead— he had made both -more comfortable ' 
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has been laigely increased , m some coses from one rupee eleven 
annas to four rupees, in others from four to seven rupees per 
mensem. By an order of 12th February 1846 the benefit of 
these pensions was extended to Sepoys of local corps.* 

By Government orders of 15th August 1845 the long-vexed 
and dangerous question of biudh Fay was decided, and troops 
in that province were put on a footing with those m Arrocan 
In February 1846 the same rates were granted m the Punjab 
Hutting money was allowed to the whole Native Army by 
Government orders of August 15, 1845, and on the same date 
on order was issued authorizing sepoys to put in plaints m all 
the Civil Courts on unstamped paper t 

J Sepoys wounded in the battles of the Sutlej received rations 
gratis while in hospital, and when scurvy broke out among the 
wounded Europeans, the Governor- General’s own dtate tents 
were instantly pitched for the accommodation of a portion, and 
he constantly visited both Eurojieans and natives, talking to the 
former and expressing his commiseration of the sufferings of all 
These are some among the many benefits conferred by Lord 
Hardmge on the Army of India. As already observed Sir 
Robert Peel gave testimony in Parliament that he was 
regarded by the Army of England as its friend, “ because 
he toot the friend of justice to alt ranks of that Army ” He 
has at least equal claims on the Army of India. Here he has 
molly been the friend of the Sentinel, the Subaltern, and the 
Veteran He baa equally sought the welfare, the happiness 
of all Before he had put foot in the East, he had advocated 
the interests of its exiles, and now that he has shared in their 
dimgeTS, and partaken of then honors , now that his name 
is for ever connected with the glories of Mftdki, t erozshah, 
and Sobraon, history will designate him like his illustrious Cap- 
tain, a ** Sepoy General " His interests and theirs we now 
one, his honors have been won by the Indian Army, and on a 
hundred occasions be has already borne testimony to the merits 


* Pnr it ia that them Corps which, as In the rase*, of die N insert and Srnnur 
Balteiwa were ptOHUt at Bhonpnr mud during ibe SeiUi Campaign, are not called 
M Irregulars,” instead of being misnamed “ Loral*," and arrurdingly underpaid- They • 
would to a man rotanttar for general semre, and haring hole fellow feeling with our , 
sopors and few prejudice* would be invaluable light troop*. We feel satisfied that their 
r*ae could never have been rightly brought hefts* Lord Hording*, Or that he would have 
pul then on » peeper footing We hare heard that on an occasion of renewing one of 
0* Gukha coma, Lord Hanboge asked a lotions Hibernian officer how Hwaatto 
men were so small “The* get such atuall pay was the answer We presume he 
meant to say that higher rates would obtain finer men. 


I 11, rixwM bare p refer red to have seen the Sepo y s hutted or rathe* Barracked 

S Government. Tbs pwwmt ayptem of batting is hyurioos to dladphos, and might, 
(bout dtffienhy be improved. 
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of that Army, and he will doubtless always be found among its 
warmest friends. We may venture to remind him that much 
is expected at his hands and first and foremost it is confidently 
hoped, that his voice will advocate the Furlough memorial, if 
indeed he has not yet satisfied the Home Government, that, 
much as it is the interest of their servants to be permitted to 
visit England, it is immeasurably more that of their masters 
to induce them periodically to go there 

Though thoroughly a utilitarian. Lord Hardmge is possessed 
of a fine taste, and and is fully alive to the beauties of Art. 
When in Fans he refused to touch a Picture from among the 
master pieces m St Cloud, as he would not set an example of 
spoliation , but he now carries to England purchased specimens 
of Art and Nature from every corner of India. During his resi- 
dence, he encouraged the preservation and repair of the magnifi- 
cent works of Eastern Architecture around him On the occa- 
sion of his visit to Agra in October 1845 he frequently visited 
the Taj Mahal, the Fort and the Palace Finding that some of 
the large slabs of stone from the Palace had been removed, and 
that the marble railing was lying ruined and unfixed, and 
the whole place much out of repair, he reprehended such dese- 
cration, ordered the pavement to be restored, and the injuries 
to be repaired After causing every enquiry to be made to 
ascertain the original design of the Ktitub Minar at Delhi, and 
finding that neither descriptions nor old drawings gave any 
authonty for the grotesque ornament placed on its summit fcy 
Colonel Smith, Lord Hardmge directed its removal 

To the Archaeological Sooiety of Delhi, instituted mainly for 
the purpose of exploring the various rums of India, Lord 
Hardmge has afforded his encouragement and assistance, and 
has placed at their disposal the services of an officer distin- 
guished for his skill os a draughtsman 

The Revenue Survey of the Jullunder and Cis-Sutlej States 
has already been nearly completed , others m Raj p Titan a and 
Central India are being set on foot , and no sooner did Mr 
Thomason, the able Lieutenant-Governor of A.gro, project a 
. College of instruction for Civil Engineers at Rhrki near tbe 
head of the Ganges Canal, than the scheme was sanctioned, and 
an excellent officer of the Engineer Corps, Lieut. MacLagan, 
placed at his disposal as its principal As sanctioned by the 
Governor-General, the Grand Trigonometrical Survey will 
also soon be extending its operations into Kashmir and to the 
banks of the Indus. 

Thus m no department are we aware that Lord Hardmge 
has been found wanting to the extent of his opportunities and 
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the means at his disposal. He earned on war in all its details, 
like a thorough Soldier, and has since m all points encouraged 
the Arts of peace like a practised and farsighted State*- 
man 

Hu last pnbhc movement was a Vice-regal visit to Lucknow 
The public had been for months on tip-toe at the prospect of, 
annexation, though the whole tenor of Lord Hard inge’s career 
might have satisfied people, not only, that he would npt at the 
last stage of his career open a new and wide field of diplomacy, 
but that under any circumstances and at any time, he would 
not annex Oude to India m the manner many desire to do. 
Our opinions regarding the great Indian “ difficulty" are un- 
changed since m No. 6 , June 1845, our pages propounded what 
might honestly and with advantage to all parties be done for 
Oude. 

Indian officials cannot be too careful to read treaties in their 
spirit as well as in their letter » lest it be thought that like the 
Romans of old we diplomatize only to deceive,— that our paci- 
fications ore only truceB We should not only disdain such 
practices, but prove to the world that we do so 

Premisagg thus much, we would ask those honest and able 
men who advocate the annexation of Oude if, m their opinion, 
the IVtaties with either Oude or Hyderabad contemplated our 
ever obtaining another rupee from those countries * If such be 
the case, on what possible plea can we take to ourselves tern- 
tdhes, because they are mismanaged, more especially when there 
is no concealing from ourselves that much, if not all, of this 
mismanagement, has been caused by our own measures No, 
if mistakes have been made, let them be honestly amended, os 
they would be with Burdwan or with Betteah, or with any other 
private estate Appropriation is no more the remedy for the 
mischiefs of a Principality than of a /etnmdarf We must 
abide by our treaties, public as well os private, whatever be 
the inconvenience If Oude and Hyderabad affairs are really 
as disordered os they are declared to be, let us by all means 
temporarily, or if need be, permanently assume the management 
of part or all, but justice and the faith of treaties forbid the 
appropriation of a rupee of their revenue to the general pur- 
poses of tiie Indian Government It will be a reward, 
ample and sufficient, to recover large tracts from anarchy, 
ana to bring under our influence a numerous population 
with whom our only connexion can be that of paternal 
protection. Twenty or fifty lakhs of revenue will not in- 
crease our strength so much as may the love and gratitude of 
people thus rescued from oppression. Above all we shall have 
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preserved our reputation for justice and good faith — we shall 
still be recognized as the reverers of treaties. 

As the time for delivering over his charge drew near, Lord 
Hardinge became restless and impatient. We have heard him 
likened to a school-boy on the approach of holidays He now 
counted the days till his release. And can it be wondered 
that, at his age, after an absence from his family approaching 
to four years, and borne down with such labor as at any period 
of life is scarcely endurable, his heart should now bound at the 
prospect of release — of return to domestio happiness. 

The bare perusal of our famt description of Lord Hardinge’s 
Indian career may enable the reader to judge of a Governor-Ge- 
neral’s labours Petitions and appeals, every measure Military, 
Political, or Civil , every arrangement, medical, scientific, police, 
or revenue, with the hundred miscellaneous matters of the 
three presidencies, are all liable to be referred for his decision. 
The responsibility and anxious thought, the amount of business 
and of offioe work which it entails, is almost beyond belief, 
and is to be surmounted only, by ability, method, punctuality, 
and great industry 

In these attributes and m sound good sense, in quick 
perception, in judgment, in resource, and in calm prompt cour- 
age, wc believe Lord Hardinge to be excelled by few living men 
His memory is good, though not exact, vivjaly remembering 
facts and general circumstances though not particular words. He 
seldom forgets faces, even though names escape his recollection 

Among other qualities, eminently useful, in his high station, 
by which the Governor-General was distinguished, one of the 
most maiked was his tact and management of men’s minds, in 
Boothing animosities, reconciling adverse spirits, and when 
differences proved irreconcileable, in conciliating to himself 
the good will of both the contending parties Contrary to a 
pactice too common in India, Lord Hardinge may be said to 
nave been on excellent terms with almost every individual with 
whom he had to transact business. He expected every man to 
do hia duty conscientiously, yet in marking his disapprobation of 
neglect or slackness, his manner was so kindly, gentlemanlike 
ana consistent, as seldom to give offence Many difficult ques- 
tions were offered for his solution , and hiB aibitrotion was de- 
manded even in personal quarrels 

Nor was Lord Hardinge’s career Jess marked by moderation, 
we might almost say, by modesty, id his public as well as m his 
private capacity The unassuming General Order directing 
the proud march of the captured Sikh Ordnance to Calcutta, 
when contrasted with the “ Song of Triumph,” which heralded 
the return of the Gates of Somnath to Hindustan, might be 
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•dduoed m illustration of the former j and the latter web most 
conspicuous m the quiet and unpretending style m which he 
travelled, and which marked his daily rides. Lord W Ben- 
tinek himself was not more unostentatious and often, evefir, 
when in the neighbourhood of the enemy, Lord H might 
have been observed riding about with a single attendant 

His habits were abstemious and regular He was liberal in 
hi* hospitality , no days passed m which visitors did not Bit at his 
excellent board > and twice or thrice a week large patties were 
given, to which all strangers were invited. He was at first sur- 
prised at the independence of the Indian service, but freedom 
of opinion when allied to due subordination was too congenial 
to his nature to win disapproval We have said that Lord 
Hardinge was considerate ana kind, and we repeat that he was 
so to all whether distant or around him. His letters and orders 
were always courteous and gentleman-like , never betraying 
anger or forgetfulness that those addressed were gentlemen, and 
that even if wrong m particular cases their motives may 
have been right, or that their previous services may have deser- 
ved well of the Head cf the Government. All this is undeni- 
able, but we fear it is equally true, that many who have parta- 
ken of Lord Hardinge’s hospitality have left hie house annoyed, 
rather than pleased. They have considered themselves inten- 
tionally slighted, because the Governor-General had not sepa- 
rately addressed his conversation to them Wounded vanity is 
hard to deal with, and we believe that had Lord Hardinge been 
aide more frequently to divert his mind from cares of state to 
the frivolities around him, he would have been what is called a 
more popular man On our own experience we can testify to 
his desire to be affable and attentive to his visitors. He was 
always indignant if his staff appeared to fail in their duty to 
guests , but it was not always easy for an elderly man worn 
down with labor from early dawn, to remember the espemgl 
ease of every pompous field Officer or self-complacent Civi- 
lian. To take wine and say a civil nothing was seldom omitted, 
but the special remembrance of each individual's peculiar case, 
was often wanting. This we know gave offence, especially to 
those, who, having applied for private audiences, were refused* 
them but invited to dinner 

This refusal of audiences has also offended many Lord 
Auckland gave them, but regretted it, and recommended Lord 
Ellen borough not to do so, but His Lordship was more ready of 
speech and more at home at a Levee or an Evening Party than 
was Lord Hardinge. We axe, however, of opinion that both 
vote quite right. Audiences waste much tune they giT* 
advantages omy to the forward and presuming and to parasite*. 
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of the Presidency and Simla. Every man can tell hi* story 
by letter or viva voce to the Private Secretary If there a 
much in him, it will not require an audience to elicit it , his 
«ame, character, and particular merits are better known at Army 
and Government Head-quarters than m any other service in 
the world, and Lord Hardinge was the last man m the world to 
intentionally neglect an individual, high or low, who had m any 
manner, by courage or by ability, distinguished himself , indeed 
by his hearty and cordial converse he soon won his way to such 
mens’ hearts.* 

In Europe, Lord Hardinge ’e duties required die smallest 
modicum ot official correspondence, and up to his sixtieth year 
he had little or no practice m writing , but restricting himself 
m his minutes, memoranda, and letters, as in his speeches, to 
facte, and attempting no sort of display, the products of hia 
pen may be placed without disparagement, by the side of those 
of any Statesman of his day Clear and distinct in his percep- 
tions, he has always desired to master every subject before him, 
and would never be satisfied with slurring over questions im- 
posing even the necessity of perusing voluminous papers on 
matters often affecting only the particular interests of an hum- 
ble individual, but which he perceived did involve a principle 
This was a notable and a valuable feature m his character 
He took large views of all questions* He saw them as Gover- 
nor-General , looked on them from the arena of Europe, as 
affecting England as well as India, and not as referring to a parfi- 
cular class. Such men are needed for this country, and it is 
on this account we consider, that, as a general question, India 
can be best supplied with Governors General from the British 
senate Large and enlightened views, influenced but net warped 
by local experience, with ability, is what is wanted in India. 
The due admixture of European and Native talent is one 

S reat secret of good Government , a no less one is the intro- 
uction of fresh minds and fresh talent in all plaoes from the 
mother country 

Because Lord Hardinge was always cordial and kind to 
•his Secretaries, some have jumped at the conclusion that he 
was unduly influenced by them Ear otherwise He was 
ready to hear the opinion of every man who had a right to 
give one But no Governor-General ever more decidedly 
took his own hue and chalked out his own course than did 
Lord Hardinge He is understood to have usually draughted 

* What we hare stated relates more especially to all cams of application for private 
interne*, with reference to the obtauunent of personal favours, connected with any of 
the amuses. As regards individuals, who have worthy object* to pr— 4fi, oteOMt 
Mated with any of aw regular aervioM, a relaxation of tee rule, under proper reatrio- 
tiosu, might be at onoe politic and bsnefiolti. 
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most of his own official letters of importance as indeed seems to 
have been the practice with Lord Ellenborough, and many of 
his predecessors. Lord Hardrage’s quick perception at sixty 
enabled him readily to master matters to which his previous* 
habits bad been alien, and to which he had before paid little 
attention ; moreover his experience on the stage of Europe 
enabled him often to throw new lights on the most abstruse 
ledum subjects. 

AooOStomed, as a constant attendant, for twenty years, of 
Parliament, to turn night into day, he found no difficulty in 
reconciling himself to our Indian habits, and not only to be 
stirring with the dawn, but as an almost general rule to be at 
work one, two, and three hours before day light it was this 
practice that enabled him to get through so much business and to 
appear more or less at leisure during the day On an average 
however he could not have worked less then ten hours a day 

He was regular m Ins rides and walks and took much exer- 
cise , pacing his room or verandah he would discuss questions 
of interest with his advisers and Secretaries, and often 
with chance visitors, or those he met on the road. Many 
of the younger as well as older members of the service, m 
no way connected with his own staff, have thus been honored 
with his cordial and even familar conversation on the most 
interesting European os well as Asiatic questions, and it was 
thus be elicited opinions on Indian subjects, and obtained an 
irikght into the characters and merits of individuals On such 
ooeaswns, it was no uncommon speech for him to make — “So 
and so must be a fine fellow, every one speaks well of him,” or, 
** it must be true or some one would say a word in his favor * 

Much has been said and even written of Lord Ilardinge’s 
dispensation of patronage. We are among those who believe 
that the four last Governors-General all dispensed theirs 
with scrupulous honesty none more so than the late on^ 
Like other mortals he has erred, but his nominations have 
been made carefully and with perfect good faith As m duty 
hound he has considered recommendations from the Court of 
Directors where they were m behalf of deserving individuals, 
in the seme way that he has recognized the superior chums of 
the sons of distinguished officers , but m the whole circuit of 
his appointments we know scarcely an instance of his putting 
a man into a wrong place and not one of his wilfully doing so 

We happen to be able to narrate the real circumstances of 
four of his most important nominations , two of which were 
at one time unreasonably arraigned. 

Lord Hardinge may have originally thought that there was 
one other officer m the Army who would have made a better 
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Adjutant-General than Colonel Grant, but he considered hi* 
strong claims, his long departmental experience, hi* excellent 
business habits, his recent gallant services in the field, his severe 
wound, and last perhaps not least, — but by no means the ground 
of the appointment as some would say — his connexion with the 
brtfve Lord Gough, and confirmed him in the appointment in 
which he had officiated throughout the war We know that he 
is now perfectly satisfied with the choice he made, and we are 
not sure that it he had to choose again he would not give the 
Jirst instead of the second place to Grant, 

Mr John Lawrence was Known throughout the Bengal presi- 
dency as a practical, clear-headed, and energetic officer, who 
had lor years as Magistrate oi the turbulent city of Delhi, 
enjoyed the confidence of all ranks. When passing through 
Delhi, the Governor-General admired his bold, frank manner, 
and was pleased with his activity in forwarding supplies, car- 
nage and stores to the army, as well as with the cheerful, manly 
tone of his conversation and correspondence Before Colonel 
Lawrence’s arrival on the frontier, Mr J Lawrence was ac- 
cordingly sent for to be employed in a judicial capacity in the 
Cis-Sutlei states, but the Lieutenant-Governor, remark- 
ing that he could not be spared at such a time from Delhi, 
sent up another civilian, who was considered » good ju- 
dicial officer Some disappointment and even disappro- 
bation was expressed at what Mr Thomason had done , aqd 
when at the expiration of the war, a Commissioner was rV 
qrnred for the Jullunder Doab, Lord Hardinge again selected 
him, and has assuredly had no reason to regret his choice , nor 
has a single voice ever pretended to assert that he has failed 
m his duties, while those who know him say there are few 
better civil administrators m India. No man ib more satisfied 
of this than Mr 'Thomason 

Colonel Gouldie is our third instance We doubt if the 
Governor-General had seen him twice when he made him Au- 
ditor-General of the Bengal Army Colonel G had been for 
many years a pension Paymaster, and had acquired a high 
.character as a man of business Be jomed the Army, and was 
•found to be a good soldier, a shrewd, sensible man, however 
employed. This Lord Hardinge ascertained from various 
sources. We have it from an honourable man that he was 


casually asked by Lord Hardinge what was Colonel Gouldie’s 
character, and that when he answered favourably, bis Lordship 

replied “that is much what Colonel and Major aaid,* 

mentioning persons equally disconnected as our informant, 
with Colonel Gouldie. At the time we refer to, Lord Hardinge 
had recommended Gouldie to the Court of Directors for the 
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appointment , though some months Inter when he was sent for 
to be told of hat election* he had not the slightest idea of the 
purpose for which Hib presence wme required. 

lathe came meaner Mr E M Elliot was selected a» 
Secretary to Government in the foreign department. For a 
whole year preceding foe vacancy, Lord Hardmge would ask, 
in conversation* all sorts and degrees of persons as to Mr 
Elliots character and ability Thus without, aa for as we are 
aware, ever having seen him, he selected the man whom the 
voice of foe semoes voted the best qualified for this important 
minutenaMfoe. 

We ought adduce a doxea other instances equally to the 
point Every man cannot have his wishes nor perhaps all his 
deserts, bat it may be fairly asked, where was the high influence, 
or what is called the interest, of Littler, Cume, Elliot the three 
Lawrences, Thwesby, Wheeler, Campbell, Mackeson, Mac- 
Gregor, Birch, Colvin, Sage,* Benson, Gouldie, Edwardes, the 
four Abbotts, the Bechers, Lumsden, Holmes, Napier, MocLa- 
gas, Taylor, Beadon, and a host of others whose names Lord 
Harding© probably never heard of before he reached India , 
before they approached bun officially, or were presented to 
his notice as suited to certain offices. 

Although we have already exceeded the limits usually 
allowed to s single paper in this Beview, we must not alto- 
gether omit mention of the cordial reception given to Lord 
Harding© by all ranks of the community of Calcutta on his 
Lordship’s return from the North West Provinces. Com- 
mendatory and congratulatory addresses poured in on him, and 
the warm expressions of the commercial, civil, clerical and 
military community of the metropolis of India, will be found 
not only to bear out the anticipations with which we opened 
this article bat our own statements may possibly appear cold 
and heartless when contrasted with the glowing and affectionate 
terms in which they have recorded their sentiments. 

At the meeting of the inhabitants of Calcutta at the Town 
Hall on the 24th December, a letter from the Bishop was read 
by the Chairman, regretting that indisposition prevented him, 
foe meeting, and in warm and energetic terms, pro-. * 
posing t£at a statue be voted to foe retiring Governor-General, 
towards the ex pence of which foe writer expressed himself 
ready to subscribe £200. We can only find space for foe fol- 
lowing portion of the letter — 

* To no on* tf our greatest Govwnor<fonertls was such a task ungnsd 


MiRtUvSisMs mi MttsObm 
■saaMtof MUe Wotfes, bat ttajr « 
Board, working with 


CMmmI Sage's aaaJ and alnU*, wa with** 
. Hmmam abowa fa Dw 
Ukalrtoba ntmeoad bf fta W^n 
Eactna m than by iirilatfiit * body of 
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by Providence as was allotted to Lord Hardin ffe Hia victories at the mo- 
ment of conflict were only equalled by his discretion in avoiding all pre- 
vious causes of irritation, and by bis moderation and wisdom in the use of 
bis auooese 

None of our bravest Governors bad the happiness of conveying and 
at once to a fierce and tumultuous population such wide-spread blessings, 
softial and moral, as the Punjab has already received 

Nor can I forget the other services of my Lord Hard in go, the honor he 
has shown to tbe Chris tian Religion on all occasions his prohibitum of the 
continuance of public works m the Lords Day his encouragement of CoL 
Lawrence 8 benevolent Asylum at Kuasowli, and tbe impulse he has given 
to public education by instituting periodical examination* into the learn 
mg and good morals of the candidates for employment. In fact, Lord Har- 
din ge has crowded into one short administration all the services of the high 
est order, both military and civil which have commonly been divided 
amongst several much, longer ones. 

Several natives took the opportunity, at this meeting, m 
enthusiastic terms, to express their gratitude to Lord Hardin ge 
for the benefits he had conferred on India, and, entirely approv- 
ing of the address, as far as it went, proposed to add to it the 
following paragraph — * 

We cannot on the occasion of your Lordship s departure refrain, from, 
expressing our grateful admiration of the lustre which your beneficent policy 
m the encouragement of education your resolute adherence to peace until 
war became inevitable and your paternal solicitude for the welfare of the 
people entrusted to your ( haige have shed on your administration Bnedf 
as your sojourn has been you have represented the high minded benignity of 
the British sceptre no less than its majestic splendour the peaceful virtues 
of the Christum statesman no less than the indomitable courage of JJie 
British wamor the humanizing influences of British ascendancy no lees 
than the invincible force of British arms 

Some discussion ensued , the only difference of opinion being 
aa tn whether the sense of the ipcropiand. lukhtonnaJL 
was not expressed in the address already prepared. With the 
consent of all parties, it was finally determined to insert a few 
words, exhibiting the purport of the amendment, m the original 
address. We give the dooument in full as presented on the 
28 th, placing the additional paragraph between brackets — - 


* To the Right Honourable Loan Viscount Habdinob, G C B 
<feo &c *<x 

# My Lobd 

The Inhabitants of Calcutta addressed your Lordship on the occasion of 
your return to the Presidency and declared their sense of the distinguished 
services rendered by you to this country In acknowledging that Address 
your Lordship expressed your conviction, that & pacific course was the one 
beat calculated to promote the honor and interests of Great Britain and 
tbe welfare of the people of India. We feel that in this belief your Lord- 
ship commenced your administration and that it influenoed you until War 
beoame the necessity of self-defence We can desire no happier future for 
India and England than that this sentiment should prevail w5h our rulers, 
and no more glorious achievements, when forced into the Field, than those 
which, under Divine Providence have won imperishable honour for our 
Arms an the banks of the Sutlej 
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Peehawur as it is m Jessore, no one has dreamt of threatening him with a 
Parliamentary enquiry His measures have been characterised by so much 
justice and moderation aa well as vigor that although they have resulted in 
an extension of territory and influence which Lord Ellenborough himself 
illight have envied he has not roused the outcry of party hostility Le has 
reduced the numerical strength of the army without weakening our means of 
defence and he delivers the empire to his successor with an excess of m 
come over expenditure and in a state of such tranquillity as to inspire the 
hope of large resources for the future triumphs of peace " 

Before his departure Lord Hardinse must also hare received 
the reports of the speeches made at the parting dinner given by 
the Court of Directors to Lord Dalhoueie, and m them had 
an earnest of the greeting that awaits him in England On 
the occasion referred to f the Premier of England} addressing 
the Governor-General elect, expressed his conviction “ that he 
( will show, as his immediate predecessor. Lord Hardmge, has 

* shown, that resolution in administering justice, forbearance 

* towards all neighbours and foreign Powers, attention to the arts 

* of peace, and sedulous care for the improvement of the mter- 

* nal condition of India, which ore compatible with the utmost 

* spirit, the utmost courage m repelling any aggression that 

* may be made — meeting and conquering those who choose to 
, * constitute themselves the foes of the British empire in India.* 

The Chairman of the Court of Directors, himself a dis- 
tinguished member of the Bengal Civil Service, at the same 
dinner, when proposing the health of Lord Hardmge, eulogized 
him no less than Lord John Russell had done. ** 

Thus, amid the plaudits of the people whom he had ruled 
and already stamped by the approbation of the home authorities, 
has closed the administration of Lord Hardmge 

We bid adieu to his Lordship with every hearty good wish. 
He found India held by a discontented Army, threatened 
by invasion, and almost bankrupt. He has, m all senses, righted 
the vessel, restored confidence to our Banks, to our Allies and 
our Dependants, replenished the public parse, tranquilized 
the Frontier, and brought peace and security to the long die* 
true ted Punjab. He has already been rewarded , but a 7ia^ 
county and a Pension u a small portion of his recompsroe Hu 
best reward is m the conviction of his own noble heart that he 
Has honestly and bravely done hu duty , that he leaves behind 
him more than a hundred millions whom he has largely blessed 
by enlightened and just measures , and that returning to hu Na- 
tive land, he is regretted by those he leaves behind and warmly 
welcomed by men of every shade of opinion, as the pacific 


Warner, theha pjay Statesman , the man who m reality “ brought 
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Alt VIL — 1 Manner* and Cuetome of the Hindu*, by the 
Retd T Acland y late Chaplain at Cuttack, Midnapore, Sc , 
f Murray * Home and Cotonml Library J London, J Mur- 
ray, 1847 

8 Five yean m the East, by R N Hutton , 3 vole London , 
Longman and Co , J 847 

8 Poem , by George Powell Thomae, Captain , Bengal Arrtiy 
Author of “ View of Simla ” London, South, Elder and 
Co, 1847 

4 Real Left m India London, Houle ton and Stoneman, 1847 

If the supply of new books relating to India be not in excess 
of the demand, we may congratulate ourselves on a growing de 
are among our brethren at home for information regarding the 
■Sun of the Eastern world IA oar last publication we review 
ed a batch of new works, principally illustrative of military life 
and military adventure , and we have now before us several vo 
lames, which have appeared since the issue of the September 
number at oar journal, and which demand from us, as Indian 
Reviewers, at least a passing notice of their contents These are * 
books of a lighter class. But the English press has recently sent 
forth works of higher pretensions, more solid character, and more 
enduring interest,* whilst from the oppoute extreme of epheme 
dkhty we are deluged with an almost incessant stream of fugitive 
pamphlets on the passing topics of the day If, we say, the sup 

ply of Rich works be not in excess of the demand, we may con 
gratulmte ourselves, not unreasonably, on the interest felt by the 
present generation in the affiurs, great and small, of our Indian 
Empire. 

Of the works whose names we have placed *1 the heed of this 
article, the first is written by an English clergyman, a chaplain 
on the establishment, who came oat to India, a few years ago, 
accompanied by his wife, but leaving his elder children m Eng 
land To these children he addressed a number of letters, which 
suioe the death of the reverend gentleman — fpr he died after a 
bnaf sojourn amongst na — have been collected and placed at the 
disposal of the editor pr publisher of Murray s Home and Co 
lomal Library They form the last number which has reached 
us, of that valuable publication, and not the least interesting of 
the ffty which have appeared 

In the month of July, 1843, Mr Aeland, after an eventless voy 

. ^A pof dy m fee Hvm of BMup Coni* and Dr pop* «* 
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age, found himself Comfortably located m Calcutta. The Aroh 
deacon invited the new arrival totaled up his residence with him, 
“ but having already aooepted the oftf 31 the bishop, he “ wm of 
course compelled to dechne this invitation He remained about 
a month in the City of Palaces and then started for Midnapore, 
having been appointed to the mini sterial charge of our southern 
most Bengal stations Of Calcutta Society be says nothing his 
book is one long illustration of life at an out station And it is 
not the worse for that Every touch and go voyager has some 
thing more or less preposterous to say about life at the presidency 
Mr Acland s letters have a spice of pngmality in them, because 
they are devoted to minute descriptions of Mofossil life and Mo 
fusail Society, with ah their components oS hah hinners anh gooh 
fooling, jungle shooting, cigar smoking, snakes and brandy and 
water 

There is, indeed nothing better id Mr Acland s book than the 
sporting anecdotes, whieh are scattered thickly over his letters 
anrl told with a gusto which shoi*s this reverend gentleman 
to have been a keen sportsman. Thirty or forty years ago, when 
the Church Establishment in India was a bug bear to European 
politicians it was alleged as a reproach to our Christian ministers, 
that they were m the habit of go m g out to shoot monkevs, 
and sometimes excited thereby the indignation of the natives * 
Mr Acland, it appears, had a taste for monkey shooting and 
every other description of sport Tigers and buffaloes — birds 
and bears — nothing came amiss to him With a gun m Ms 
hand and a solah hat on his head; he appears to have been 
perfectly contented jlis achievements in the jungle he nar- 
rates with spirit, but with something less than the usual 
amount of vain glorious self satisfaction We could almost 
wish that he had not narrated them all 

The Indian sporting world has too efficient an organ of its 
own to render it necessary that we should meddle with this part of 
Mr Acland s book We would direct our attention to other 

* “It ib not,” wrote Mr (afterwards Arahd«M<m «“* Bishop) Own*, to Mr 
8 argent, in 1818 “ that die evangdisation of Ipdm i* * hopeless project, or that to 
attempt it is attended with political danger 10 * the story General Kyd produced in 
the house of House of Commons, to shew the danger of interfering with the natives 
is both erroneously stated and ridiculously applied The idea of gem mmisterm of 
religion going out to shoot monkeys, wtmld hot hare been entertained m any other 
connexion but u supplying an objection to mise um8 ' 4 But the young men wen not 
destroyed by the natives the elephant on which the? rode took fright at die clamour 
of lamentation and displeasure raised by the people on the monkey being killed, and 
plunged into a deep place of the river Junma, when *e howdah on which they sat get- 
ting loose from the elephant’s bark the young taCn were drowned. General Kyd would 
perhaps say he had seen chaplains in India spooling monkeys, and ha should at dm 
same tune have the candour to state that none of that description made themselves 
obnoxious to the natives by their religion, and oiXWqnantlj there is nothing to Vr 
from an establishment of that kind." 
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incidental topics — not following any particular order or arrange- 
ment, or endeavouring to give any connected account of our 
authors brief Indian career Thera is no novel information, and 
there are no profound reflexions In Hr Aoland a senes of letters. 
It would be unreasonable to lodtib* either m such a book , — but 
it is not without Buggea ti fc n ee u. We have here the first impres- 
sions of a man of mature understanding — one who evidently 
writes in good faith — who is hampered by no foregone conclu 
mons — who is bent neither on manufacturing a book nor on 
making out m case in obedienoe to the claims of publisher or 

^^Sat hern very often mistaken — that he sometimes is betrayed 
into very ridiculous blunders, writing as he does without investiga- 
tion and arriving per saltum at unwarrantable conclusions— we 
must in honesty admit , but we cannot question the sincerity of 
the writer nor severely reprehend his errors The Editor of the 
Colonial Library may not be equally blameless There are pas 
sages m Mr Acland a letters which ought to have been expunged 
or published only under protest 

Here is a passage of this description Writing of his bnef 
sojourn at Madras, Mr Acland observes — 

When yon meet in the street with a name who » at all acquainted with 
you- or who wishes to express his thanks for anything instead of merely saying 
“ Thank too, or “ How do you do * he presses his hands upon hu eyes and 
says, “ Salaam sahib ** Some English persons, on going out for a walk may 

seen to cany a whip, with whtak if the native* ore at all trouhleeome they 
lad. them but Hat u a end practice Ladies are prevented by die heat from 
walking abroad here and gentlemen seldom do so but go about in wbat are 
called palanquins which I will describe hereafter W hen we nde out, however 
swiftlv we go a man called a coolie runs by the side of the carnage We are 
obliged to get op here at about half pest five m the morning and then we go 
out for a dnve or in the palanquin at half past seven the sun is too powerful 
even for that exercise we then return home take a cold bath and breakfast At 
half past six m the rreniug we are enabled to go out again a little In the 
middle of die day we take a nap " 

The English reader will not improbably infer from this that 
the European residents of Madras go abroad with whips m their 
hands to chastise the natives walking in the streets An En- 
glish clergyman says so, and it must be true Mr Acland has 
a becoming sense of the cowardly wickedness of beating one s* 
native servants but we are inclined to think that he somewhat 
exaggerates the extent to which the unseemly practise is earned 
bv our Eughah officers At least we would fun hope that the 
following story, if not absolutely untrue, is at all events somewhat 
highly colored — 

I think I have told you how cruelly tone of the people here heat tbeir 
Servant*. I vu standing with an ameer in the porch of his house when 1 
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w«vb last at Midnapore when his syce or groom brought his hone to the door 
Captain L turned to me, and said I hare not given that fellow a thrash 
ing for a long time, and he 11 forget what it feels uke and grow lazy Now 
the fact was the man was so attentive and industrious that Captain L. oould 
not possibly find any fault with him. Howovor he went down the steps and 
on the pretence that the man did not bold his horse property gave him several 
violent blows on the face and head, kicked him three or four times with all 
his force, and struck him on flic back with a two-foot rule with such violence 
that the man was obliged to have his hack plastered and bandaged up and 
a]l this without the slighest fault on the part of the servant. 

Much as has been said about slavery I do not believe that any of the 
slaves in Jamaica were ever worse treated than are the eervantsof some of our 
officers here. The excuse is, that it is impossible to manage the Hindus with' 
out the whip but I never use it, and I am certainly qmteaB well served bv all 
excepting two With these I am going to part, for they have been spoiled by 
living with a very violent man I will give you an instance of the punish' 
meats I employ 

My sirdar always goes borne to his supper at nine o clock The other even 
mg after he was gone I found that he had neglected to get the night-lamp 
ready so I was obliged to do it myself The following monuug instead of 
thrashing him, I made no observation whatever on the subject but at nine 
o clock in the evening when he came to ask whether he might go home I 
Bald. You did not bring the night lamp lest night I may want something 
el Be that is not ready so for the next week you will not go till eleven." This 
was a great punishment to him and yet it did not degrade either the man or 
myself as a beating would do At the same tune I fully admit that the na- 
tives, by their slowness and inactivity are sometimes very provoking but 
surely that is no excuse to the Christian who gives wav to angry feelings." 

It is impossible to read without pam, such a passage as this 
in a work written by an English clergyman, and published m a 
senes of volumes professing to be, and in reality being, " etteap 
literature for all classes A book written bv such a writer and 
published by such a publisher has a stamp of genuine currency 
upon it and is sure to obtain extensive circulation The passage 
moreover, is precisely calculated to arrest the attention of English 
Reviewers and we are not surprised, therefore, to find that it has 
been largely quoted in the critical journals of the mother country 
Our cheeks tingle with shame as we see this humiliating story ad 
’duced as an e\idenceof the overbearing insolence and cruelty of the 
European m India towards his native dependants The anecdote 
may be strictly true Mr Acland speaks of what he actual] v saw, 
ana we are constrained therefore to believe either that he has deli 
berately recorded a calumnious falsehood or that Captain L com- 
mitted an act which would have been justly visited by the loss of 
his commission We hope, for the sake of Mr Acland s reputa 
tion, that the Captain L thus honorably mentioned is not the same 
Captain L with whom he subsequently appears (see pp 90 91) 
to have been on terms of intimacy and friendship We hope 
too, that we are not to presume, because the circumstance is not 
recorded in its proper place, that the Christian minister did not 
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severely rebuke the min who had been gmity, m very wantoneas, 
of an act so unmanly and so un-Chnstian 
As a companion to this story of oruelty to native dependants 
we give the following Slustnfcve of tfto insolent hauteur with 
which, according to Mr A eland, tbeBridsSMlnnctiQnancs m Onasa, 
are wont to treat the iwfcpetkfont prulefM of the neighbouring 

BtfttCB 

* And now I miat mrntoi&friWit Ofrouroatapoee which to me rendered our 
expedition to TTnilflluir asiTjliw'iaaaiit they relate to the manner in which 
our party treated to fofli&O* the morning of out arrival after our 
descent from the bills, he emm with a party c* horaemen to call upon us. 
We were just tattkag down to breakfast, when t observed the eavalcade ap- 
proaching I mentioned it, and proposed that, according to Indian polite- 
ness, we should so mto the verandah of our tent to receive them Bnt the 
principal man of our partv said Oh bother the fellow we cant see him 
now " and be sent a servant out to tell him so 

In the afternoon the Bqah sent his man, corresponding to our chief 
gamekeeper in England to ask when we should like the coolies to beat the 
jungle and to say that be would join us in the hunt. We named the time 
and started accordingly found the coolies in readiness, and saw the IUyah 
and his brother coming upon elephant*. 

Oar party began to move on, when I asked. Will vou not wait for the 
Rajah I should think not," was the reply " we don t want the beastly 
niggers with us.” And yet these civilised men were glad enough to make 
use of these beastly niggers eoohes and elephants I stayed behind and 
had aome talk with them. 

The next day the two Rajahs called at the tent thev entered as 
gentlemen, and made the usual Indian salutation With the exception 
of myself. Ido not think one of our naitv even rose from his chair In the 
cadres of oonvensuon we spoke of the badness of the water we got. The 
Rqah immediately offered to send a man six miles mto the hills to fetch 
aome from a mountain stream. In little more than an hour afterwards one 
of our party feeling thirsty sent a servant to ask the Rajah whether he had 
not that water yet In India, in speaking to a servant you use tin* word 
" toom " which signifies 44 vou.” In speaking to a gentleman you say ab 
which means your honour ” One or two of our party made a point of 
saying toom” to the Bqah which was m fact a great insult. Tiie younger 
brother called upon u& The chief of our party spoke to lura on the subject 
of the disturbances although it had all been settled by the Commissioner 
and gave him a regular blowing up And now remember that all this was 
to a gratteman — an Indian it is true, but still a gentleman with a fine 
estate and about 60002 a-year from whom we were receiving every kind 
urea, and on whose land we were hunting Can it be wondered at that the 
natives do not like us so well aa might otherwise be expected 9 

The Rajah I suppose finding me more civil than the others, gave me a 
great mare of honour He took me on his own elephant, while he acted a* 
mahout, and whenever any roughness occurred on the ground he turned to 
warn me ot it I own tbax I did not enjoy the honour much. The elephant 
*waa covered with a crimson doth, so that there were no ropes to hold by 
The only way in which I could manage was to sit astride It was really 
nunt painful, and I almost doubted whether I should ever be able to get my 
Mgs together again. I had two braoe of pistols with me The Rgjab ap* 
J*** re d very much p le a ted with them, and, to make up fee the rudeness of 
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out party, I gay e him one of the pairs. He was delighted, and I was sadly 
laughed at for giving anything to amggpr Hw palace is a fine white build- 
ing on the uda of one of the hills. 

Such a story as this seeds no comment. There 19 an unfor 
t unate circtlmstan tiaEty about it which precludes us from quea 
tioning its truth 

It would be well if Mr Acland had only written of what he 
actually saw in his excursions about Midnapore and Cuttack 
When he travels beyond the pale of Hs own experiences, he 
sometimes loses his way and flounders into a quagmire of error 
Here, for example, is something about the Salt tax, which is not 
likely to do muck good at the present time The passage, which 
we have printed in italics, is worthy of Mr Aylwin himself — 

Cuttack July 4, 1644 

“ I have mentioned the manner in -which Furope&ns are apt to alienate 
the affections of the natives I will now give you an instance of the way in 
which the Government seek to conciliate them. It must be remembered 
that salt is a Government monopoly that is, no person is allowed to prepare 
or sell it except by the appointment of Government. The cost to them is 
about eight annas, or one shilling per maund of eighty pounds they sell it 
for four rupees, or eight shillings for the same quantity and yet so neces- 
sary is it to the natives that if any man does not buy the usual quantity of 
Government which is I believe about half a seer or one pound a-month , for 
each individual he u brought by the police before a magistrate and tent to 
gaol , on the presumption that, ss he does not purchase Balt, he muBt smuggle 
it 

Now the salt-manufacturers receive a portion of their pay beforehand, and 
the remainder when the salt is ready They belong mostly to the poorest 
classes, and their mode of working is very simple merely collecting the sea- 
water and then suffering it to evaporate in the sun When they receive the 
first portion of their pay they are told how much they will receive per 
maund for the price vanes slightly m different years. Last year they were 
promised a certain sum I am not exactly sure how much, but say eight 
annas per maund and when they came to the salt agent for their money they 
found that an order had arrived from Government reducing the promised pay 
to six and a half annas per maund Of course they were excessively angry 
•and utterly astonished for one strong idea with the natives is, that an Eng 
lishman will never tell an untruth I happened to be present at the time 
it occurred at Pooree m the neighbourhood of whioh are some of the prrnci 
pal salt-works, if I may use so dignified a term 

The proper course for these poor people to have taken would have been to 
have brought an action against Government for breach of contract, but 
this they could not possibly afford. However the magistrates of Pooree sent 
a strong remonstrance to Government, and the consequence was, that they 
authorized the salt-agent tins year to renew the contracts at the higher price 
much to the delight of the poor Bait-manufacturers, who still lost a put of 
the premised price of last year, yet it is scarcely to be credited that, before 
the time for the second payment arrived, another order was sent down, redu- 
cing the price as they did last year, and thus again defrauding the pom* 
wretches of part of their small pittance for defrauding it is m the truest 
sense of the word. All these things are managed by four or five merf, who 
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compos* what is nailed the Balt Board * I may mention that the salt-workers 
have been sadly disturbed this year by the number of tigers. The natives 
sometimes keep the daws of those which they are so fortunate as to kill, to 
make charms to keep off mischief.” 

There is a passage of another class, which is equally surpna 
mg The yrt/finuim it betrays is intense — 

* Whan a man in India, I mean a European gentleman wants a wife be 
says to his friend, “ I should hke to get married Well, says he why 
don t you 4 ' and forthwith be applies for leave of absence for a month A 
month oomaste of thirty days, of which say five are occupied in his journey 
to Calcutta, and another five on his journey back, leaving him just twenty 
dars m which to make hsa selection get introduced, make himselt agreeable 
propose court, and be married A nice prospect he has for future bapm 
new, But there is mu curious result ra this sort of marriage and a result, 
too, which spreads among other people si bo Alter a few years the wife loses 
her health and is ordered to England The husband tannot afford to go 
with her, but he allows her about half his salgrv At the end of two or three 
yean, or whatever tune may have been fixed he writes to his wife to make 
arrangements for her return to India and I have known two instances in 
which the husband was obliged to stop the allowance m order to compel the 
wife to return” 

People certainly do tell the funniest stones about Indian 
marriages f It would seem as though no book on Anglo Indian 
Society could be complete without one or more prodigious vex 
none of the manner in which we take to ourselves wives in this 
land of enterprise and exile e shall touch again upon tins 
subject when we come to notice Air Hutton s book, but we have 
thready, in former numbers of this journal so fully exposed the 
ablnraities which have been written on this fertile topic of the 
“ Marriage- mart," that it would to be almost superfluous to 
revert to these exploded traditions of a b\ gone age 

Another surprising statement made by Mr Acland is to the 
effect that he could obtain no books at Cuttack His health 
had suffered — not improbably from the effects of too great 
exposure to die climate A treacherous liver betraied him more 
than once to the brink of death, and at length brought him to. 
the grave After one of these attacks he applied to h» “ favorite 
doctor” for advice, and the medical gentleman said to him “ em 
ploy your mind and sunt your bodv ** “ Any amusement, writes 
Mr Acland, “ anything that couid interest, excite or rouse, he 
recommended, but to avoid all unnatural stimulants as much 
as possible (I mean wme and spirits) and take plenty of exercise. 
If I do this, he says, I mav leave all phvstc m the bottles and 
the leeches in the ponds In accordance with this advioe I am 
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occupying myself in various ways Book* it is impossible to 
procure, so I have been training a horse for my wife A cun 
ous statement this under any circumstances — very curious when 
mode bv a Christian minister at a station so near to Calcutta 
It does not apjx ar that Mr Acland found it “ impossible to 
procure from the Presidency beer, wine and other creature 
comforts * He was not long either in joining a mutton club 
If Cuttack had no book club, it must have been almost the only 
station m India which was thus destitute We would not have 
the 1* nglish reader suppose that books are not procurable at our 
out stations — that our cantonments are in such a state of literary 
destitution that a clergyman for want of intellectual employment, 
is compelled to become a horse breaker There is one book, at 
all events to winch we mav presume that he had access With 
that one book in Ins possession a Christian minister need never 
be utterly at a loss for the means of ‘ employing his mind* 
But we will undertake to buy that without sending to Calcutta 
for books Mr Aelund might at am tune, had he taken the 
trouble, havecollected on loan a\erv tolerable library Our Chap 
laius we are bound to add for the most part have very fair col 
lections of their ou n 

We make these observations not without pain, Mr Adand is 
bejoud the reach of the censure they may be thought to imply 
He is not responsible for the publication of his letters, and we 
are inclined to think that had he lived, no considerations would 
have induced lum to publish them in their present form TJie 
truth is not to Ixj disguised that the friends of Mr Acland have 
acted with \cn little judgment and discretion, with very little 
regard for the memon of the deceased, m identifying him with 
the presont publication It is not a work on the title page of 
which we would wish to Bee the name of a Christian minister 
And this is the editors fault, rather than Mr Acland s In the 
preface it is stated with reference to the original letters, that 
v one distinguishing feature may be observed m the whole via , 

* a fervtnt spirit of devotion, which breathes through every page 
‘ of the manuscript Such passages the editor has thought it 

* better to omit, as the advice from a father to his children, 
v * clothed m the simple language he considered it best to employ, 

* though beautiful and touching in itself would scarcely appear 
‘ interesting to the general reader Probably not, — but the 
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result of the amiseiou is very injurious to Mr Adand Some 
thing of a more aenous character is required as a set off to the 
levity of the greater part of the correspondence As the letters 
stand they convex an impression — not improbably a false one — 
tbat the mind of the reverend writer was set upon trifles — that 
die duties of his holy calling occupied bale of his time and 
little of his attention — that hunting and shooting were the oc 
capstone in which he principally delighted, and that exposure 
to the climate m pursuit of this description of pleasure, ultimately 
brought him to the grave We sav tbat this is the impression 
which the perusal of Mr Acbad a letters will make upon the 
mmd of the ordinary reader For this the editor is accounts 
ble. We speak of the book simply as we And it and it may 
be — we hope it » — a vm incorrect exponent of the character 
and way of life of the reverend wnter And sorrv indeed should 
we be if it were to be thought in Eugland that the volume before 
u» fitly represents the habits of our Indian chaplains, as a 
body — that bodv which has numbered among its members, a 
Thomason a Marty n, and a Come 
Of the literary attractions of Mr Acland s book it is right that 
we should afford a sample There arc mam passages of lively 
descriptive Writing scattered throughout the letters — but none 
better than the following illustrative of a bivouac m the jungle 
after a day a shooting It is a clever piece of wood-paintmg — 

" At MX o clock in the evening the sun *u just setting as we three 
mfttbe returned from our day a shooting The magistrate is just washing 
his hands re a cbiHumeViea, or brass basin at the door of the tent in the 
fnnfrground, on two chairs, are seated the doctor and myself the former 
is having his long leather gaiters or overalls pulled off J have one foot 
m a Chilian) chee iff warm water the other resting on the blade knee of one 
of my servants, who u shampooing and cracking each joint of the toes 
Wow he has done that, wiped the foot dry put on the shoe and is squeezing 
or ImmuGfig each muscle in the calf of the leg No one but those who 
hove experienced it can have any idea what a luxury this is when you are 
▼ary tired ’ 

Behind us stands a long-bearded tnrbaned khitmutgar with sherry ariH 
glasses. Our gum axe leaning against the side sf the tent, our horses are 
jacketed to a tree close by and the grooms are busily rubbing them down. 
A hundred or a hundred and fifty black natives are separating into groups 
according to theur castes, and are lighting fires all around in order to cook, 
then dinners. Behind the servant’s tent is a fire of eitaroosl over which a. 
Mack man is taming a hare, some partridges, a peacock, and several other 
results of our day * sport Cloee by is another fire of wood crackling and 
sparkling cm which are stewpans with salmon oysters Ac Ac, which have 
acme from England- 

It grows late the moon nsaa over the hffls, the fins blue up mail dueo- 
tarns I see the swarthy natives moving around them, ana hear them 
chattering at staging their low monotonous song, everything looks wHd , I 
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fcqgtn to indulge m all sorts of retfenea — when s man approaches with bis 
bands clasped together and bending low before me, say* u Cana meg' (din 
nestable) The peacock takes the place of the revene visions of the 
partridges and oysters flit across my mind and I run to help in demolishing 
» most substantial and well earned meal T then go to my palkee The howl 
mg of the jackals does not awake me I am too well used to it hot at last, 
aboftt two o clock m the morning I was aroused by a sort of sniffing and a 
scratch at the door 1 guessed at once what it was, and debated for an instant 
whether I should open it a little and try the effect of ray pistols, or call out so 
as-to rouse mv companions or lie still and leave him to himself I determined 
on the latter as supposing I had not killed him ay visitor might have 
oome into my palanquin and killed me before I conM get assistance. I 
therefore lay quietly with a pistol in my hand and I felt much banner when 
I heard the bear at last trot off” 

It will be gathered from this extract that Mr AcLand s Hin 
dustani is none of the best The editor, it ib true may have 
made matters worse , but nothing can be more intolerable than 
the spelling of all the Indian names of things and places used 
throughout the present volume Many of our old friends are 
scarcely recognisable m their new dress others are so disfigured 
that it is not without some difficulty we satisfy ourselves of their 
identity This is discreditable alike to editor and to publisher 
We should have thought that the excellent tact and sound die 
cretion of Mr Murray would have rescued him from an error, 
which publishers of less note freely commit — the eiror of entrust 
mg tiie revision of books on Indian subjects to parties who know 
no more about India than about the regions of the moon We 
have detected no less than seven gross misprints in a single 
page* 

We now turn to Mr Hutton s volumes They are very hand 
Bomely bound and neatlv printed Mr Acland s book has one 
great merit — it costs onlv half-a crown Mr Hutton s costs 
eight half crowns and is not worth as much as Mr Acland a 
We know not how to describe it better than by saying it is the 
sublime of common place All that relates to India — the vovage 
thither round the Cape and the voyage home bv the Overland 
rente has not only been described fifty tunes before — bat fifty 
tunes belter One might almost imagine that the table of 


* We may here mention that a book of reference winch will he of 0>e greatest possi- 
ble use to toe publishers of works relating to India, re now going dtrobgh the press- 
It is entitled the Oriental Interpreter anti is toe work of Mr Stocquekr It is a lexicon 
of Indian words, phrases and proper names both of places mid mdtndnais— and may 
be said to oombine toe advantages of toe Ganteer with those of the Indian VocdbaJary 
A few sheets of Ha Interpreter have reached os and aa far as we are able to bare an 
opinion Upon an exarntnadmi of so small a portion of a labonons work we msj say 
that it Mpews to have been compiled wnh great care and that it will materially assist 
the stadiea of the I ogluli readers vf Indian work:, and should never be absent from 
to* pnbliahei'* partonr 
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Contents was borrowed from some “ Voyage to the East Indies 
written half-a-centnry ago Thus we have “ Chapter i , New 
Acquaintances — Getting under weigh — Going down channel — 
Last of the English land—- Bay of Biscay and its conae 
quencee — Batter under difficulties — Occupation of Time at 
sea — Porpowe# — Eoneta — Method of Fishing Then “ ChXp 
ter ir , A Amend at sea — Sailor s superstitions — Raising the wind 
— Nautical unje — Lascar charm against sickness — The Fore 
castle at sea — Sea life in the tropics — Falling 

stars noddle watch — \ calm — Exchange signals 

with ^C toing the line," Ac Ac All this, it must be 

con fe sse d , wVtwy promising — very likely to stimulate the cun 
ontyot a reader in the year 1647 ' And when il id added that the 
filling up is altogether worthy of tin outline tin most sceptical 
student will not harbour a doubt of the profound originality of 
the volumes 

Mr Hutton s book is entitled Five years tn the East but we 
gather from the verv first page of his narrotiye that he commcnc 
ed lus yovage m July 1644 How the interval between the sum 
mer of 1644 and the summer of 1647 can be made to comprise 
five years it would puzzle that great authority Cot SLR to deter 
nunc Mr Hutton, however, is aware of tins and m compassion 
for our weak brains offers us a solution of the mvstcrv In help 
mg us out of this dilemma he kindly enables us at the same tunc, 
tq surmount another difficulty over winch we should otherwise 
have stumbled We could not conceive what manner of ship it 
was m which the adyenturous author ltad taken Ins passage until 
we turned back to his preface Such an eccentric course as that 
taken bv the Worcester, on her outward hound \o\ugi was quite 
beyond the pale of our experience The \ easel according to 
Mr Hutton touched at Ascension, St Helena at the Cape, and at 
Johanna , — what she was doing at some of those places would have 
remained a mystery to the end of our days but for the writers 
charitable explanations — "It may perhaps, he says, 4 he re*- 
‘ marked that the title is contradicted by the commencement of 
1 the book, in as much as the date of the departure from England 

* is fixed m July 1614, and that consequently the Jiie years are 
' red need to a hole more than three , some explanation is, therefore, 

* necessary upon this point, as also to aocount for the circuitous 
' route pursued bv our vessel and the number of places visited 
' without any apparent purpose In the first place then as re 

' gardtf the misapplication of title The time actually Occupied 
' in performing the tour was upwards of fi\e years, but as the 
various places were visited on different voyages, it would have 
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‘ been necessary to have gone over the same ground two or three 
‘ times or else to have omitted some portions. In order, there 
‘ fore to give some slight description of every part, and at the 
' same time avoid useless repetition, I have assumed a somewhat 

* unusual course, and have thrown the whole into one voyage, 

* frluch has thus been made to comprise, not only a greater 

* number of ports than a \ easel would ever touch at m one 

passage but also the events of others extending over upwards 

* of hve years This is, at all events, a tt&tce confession Mr 
Hutton s Five year s m the East is, after aft, then, a work of 
fiction We have little to say against this, except that not being 
fettered hv the demands of truth he might have made hi8 book 
a little more amusing For an imaginary vovage this u the 
dullest we have utr read 

But wc must glean from it an extract or two — and here at 
starting is one, which we take rather for its suggistneness than 
for any other chonu.tt.mtic It relates to 4 Sunday on board 
ship The passage is in no wise lemarkeblc m itself The 
same observations hay e been made in n arlv the sime words 
by a score or two of modern writers Thirty or forty years ago 
the history of a board ship sabbath was told m \ cry different 
terms — 

It is often said and moreo\er is doubtless helmed by many of the 
would be-good people on shove that there is little oi no religion to be lound 
at sea and they imagine that a Sunday lsotfv distingui i-hed from the ysst 
of the week by being only a d»\ of idleness and sleep lo endeavoy to 
rectify this error we will gi\c a slight sketch ol the manner in which a 
Sunday is passed on board ship. At sixoclodc in the morning the operation 
of holr Btonmp commences and lasts lor about au hour much to the annoy 
*nce of lmlhrtmnrtl passengers, w fro are tying fieibw ana are tfius discorded' 
without ther being the slightest possibility of droppi ig off to sle_p again. 
This being lmished the deck is washed down and carefully swept, so that 
no parlich a of saud ere left behind the heat of the sun m warm climates 
renders it pirtectly dry ui a \en "hoit tune and the ropes are then coiled 
neatly down m funciful devues suggested Lj the lugeniuty ol the men who 
take great pnde in the neatness of that pan of the Teasel to wlnoh they be- 
long At eight they go to breakfast and immediately afterwards commence 
cleaning themselves which with many is no slight operation. By ten 

0 clock however it is genmtJh oier «ud lmie knots ussemhJe in the waist 
or on the forecastle to wile awav the time till five bells (half past ten ) 
meanwhile the canieuter and his mates are occupied in arranging benches 
upon the quarter deck and covering a small table on the capstan with a 

1 mon Jack to serve for a pulpit winch process in technical language is 
termed sagging the church h At half past ten the bell is tolled for a few 
minutes, and all the ship a company assemble aft taking their places upon 
the various scats appointed for them The service is then read by the com 
mander, with the surgeon for clerk and so far from their being that want of 
attention which some people falsely supirase is exhibited. Bishop Heber 
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remaika m bu jommi. that be never renumbered havmg performed the 
****? jo omob vaudboiten to Imoaelf or to w> ettentove « congrega- 
tion M he aid from the rode pulpit an board the ship in which he went out 
to Calcutta. Hie remainder of the da; is spent by the greater part in read 
*®d by others in b a shi n g in the son which if not a profitable mode 
of employing the tfene w to say the least of it harmless, and renders them 
bappv and contented for the time which is at any rote better than the 
manner u which the Sunday afternoon and evening are often spent on shore 
by those whose education should have taught them better 

There may *<*& *» room for improvement , and on board some 
ships we are afraid that there is a good deal The manner in 
which, outwardly, the Sabbath is observed at sea mainly depends 
upon the personal character of the captain Among the com- 
manders of our passenger ships there are many men of high 
1 religions principle and on the whole we have reason to rejoice 
that the Sabbath on boardship is so well observed in these times 
When we think that forty years ago Henry Martvn recorded in 
bitterness of soul the sufferings to which he was subjected ou 
his voyage to India bv the worse than lwlxfterenoe — die open 
scoffing irreligion of his fellow passengers, who made mock of 
his ministrations, and blasphemed the word of God «e cannot 
but feel thankful that now, we are even so far advanced towards 
a better state of feehm* and conduct The entries m Martvn s 
Journal during the passage out are very painiul to contemplate 
“ On board his own ship savs the biographer of this holy man, 
w he regular! v read prayers preached once every Sabbath, lament 

* mg that the captain would not permit the performance of more 

* than one senioe This being the case, Ins usefulness in the 

* ship depended much, he conceived ou his pnvute ministrations 

* Scarcely a day therefore passed, without his going b< tween the 

* decks where after assembling all who were willing to attend he 

* read to them some religious book, upon which he commented 

* as he went on — * Some uttend fixedly— others are looking 

* another way — some women arc employed about tliur children, 

* attending for a little while and tbeu heedless — some rising up * 
' and going away — others taking their place, and numbers, espe 

cully of those who ha\e been upon watch, strewed all along 

* upon the deck &at asleep, one or two from the upper deck look 

* ing down and listening —-Such is the picture he draws of the 
‘ congregation below The situation of things above «hen he 

* performed his weekly dutv on the sabbath was not, according to 
fits own statement, more encouraging There, the opposition 

* of some and the inaueuuon of others put bis weakness and 
paHenee very strongly to the test ** The passengers, m he 

describes it, 4 ' were inattentive — the officers, many of them sat 
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* drinking, so that he could overbear their noise and the captain 

* was with them Hie own soul was serious and undisturbed bv 

* the irreverence of the hearers, and he thought that he eould 
‘ have poured it out in prayer without restraint in defiance of 

* their scornful gaze “ How melancholy and humiliating he 

ccfuld not help adding, M is this mode of public ordinances on 
4 ship board, compared with the respect and joy with which the 
4 multitudes come up to hear say brethren on shore ' but this 
' prepares me for preaching among the heedless gentiles This 
at the beginning of the voyage — as tune advanced, no improve 
ment was visible either among the passengers or crew The 
voyage was a tedious and distressing one Martrn had been 
seven weeks on board, before the ship had passed the Lazzard 
The vessel in which he sailed was a troop ship — one of a fleet, 
despatched for the capture of the Cape There was bad weather 
— a great amount of sickness and a mutinous spirit among both 
soldieis and sailors Martvn did Ins best — certainly m a most 
zealous self denying spint dei otedlv and most painfully , but he 
did notsucceed Soon we find this journal entrv M coming 

in said that many had become more hostile than ever say 
' ing they should come up to pray ers because they believed I was 
' sincere , but not to the sermon as I did nothing but preach about 
Hell • I hope this portends good, he adds — but his hopes 
were disappointed and we find him before another week has 
elapsed recording Ins further experience* m the foUowyig 
word* — * 

‘ September 22 (1806), Sunday — Was more tried by the fear 
4 of man than I have ever been since God has called me to the 
' ministry The to rests ana opposition oi these men, made me 
unwilling to Bet before them die truths which they hated Yel 

* I had no species of hesitation about doing it They had let me 
‘ know that if I would preach a sermon like one of Blau s they 
1 should be glad to hear it, but they would not attend if so mnc£ 

** of Hell was preached This morning again Capt said 

* Mr Marty n roust not damn us to-day, or none will come 
4 again I was a little disturbed, but, Luke 10 and above all oui 
4 Lords last address to his disciples, John 14 16 strengthened 

* me and I took for my text, Ps 017 4 The wicked shall 

* be turned into Hell, and all the nations that forget God The 

* officers were all behind my hack m order to have an oppor 

' tumty of retiring in ease of dislike B attended all th< 

‘ time H as soon as he heard the text went and said h< 

4 would hear no more about Hell So be employed himself n 
1 feeding the geese J said I had shut him up in Hell 
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and the universal cry was, we are all to be damned I How 

* ever, God, I trust blessed the sermon to the good of many 

* Some of the cadets and many of the soldiers were in tears 

* I felt an ardour and vehemence in some parts which are 
' unusual to me After the sermon walked the deck with Mrs 

* she spoke with so much simplicity and amiable humility, 

* diet I was fall of joy and adoration to God for a sheep brought 

* home to his fold In the afternoon went below intending 

* to raid to them at the hatch way, but there was not one of 
‘ them , so I could get nothing to do among the poor soldiers 

Eight years afterwards Bishop Middleton wrote, from on board 
the Warren Hasting*, “ yesterday (Sundav) I enjoyed extremely 
We had prayers in the morning, after which I read a sermon 
to the ladies, writers Ac and m the evening I preached to the 
whole party , every thing was conducted with the strictest order 
and propriety ♦ And in i 823, Bishop Heber wrote from the 
Grenville, “ since I have been on board I have often very often 
thought of Hodnet and its neighbourhood , and on Sundays the 
recollection has been still more forcibh brought to my mind, 
bv the use which, on those days I have made of my old ser 
mons slightly altered, and by the contrast of the circumstances 
under which I now preached them, with the venerable walls and 
friendly well known faces, which surrounded me when I last 
turned over the same leaves Tet here, also I have an attentive 
aiyhence , the exhibition is impressive and interesting and the 
opportunities of doing good considerable Tbe crew are very 
orderly, and the passengers, m general, sufficiently well disposed 
to acquiesce m the different arrangements + which 1 have sug 
gested for weekly and daily prayers , and again, in his well 
known Journal , “All were attentive and the petty officers more 
especially heard me with great apparent mterest ■ — he records 
toain another place the very surprising fact, that, although “ the 
congregation at church was very good, there were many absentees 
at dinner** — we might reasonably have expected the reverse 1 * 
Heber, on one occasion, rebuked the sailors for harpooning 
fish upon the Sabbath, and tbe reproof was taken in good part 
Tbe office of the BuAop may in all these cases have done more, 
than the character of the Minuter, — and Heber had infinitely 
more judgment than poor Henry M&rtyn , — but it is to the pro- 
gress of the age that we must uuunly attribute the gratifying 
Aange In many of our principal passenger ships there is 


• UBatfL** Wddtotoa. 

* Lift at JUffoaU H*Ur-ty hb vwiow 
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now, regularly, morning and evemngsemce on Sunday , and there 
are some captains we might name who regularly summon their 
crews on week-days to morning and evening prayers 
We now torn to a very different topio Mr Hutton having 
reached Ooloutta treats os to the following very veracious picture 
of Jndiftn society — 


Having carefully threaded our way through the intricacies of a numb $ 
of vessels we oast our own anchor about hair way between the fort and the 
tdwn and abreast the raoe-ooursc which is the principal place* of fashiona- 
ble resort, in the cool of the evening when a scene ensues not unlike that 
in Hyde Park with only the exception of its being bare upon a much 
smaller scale Here may be seen as fine equipages as m London, for the 
horses and carnages axe all sent out from England, at an immense expense. 
In addition to rts being the favorite evening drive, the race course is one 
Of the principal auction marts, for the sale of an article of which a largo 
supply is imported annually from England we allude to young ladies, who 
are sent out here as a mere matter of speculation and m the regular busi 
n ess-like maimer consigned to an agent, whose duty it is to dispose of them 
to the beat advantage For this purpose a carnage is kept, in which the 
poor girl is placed, after having been made to look as pretty as possible and 
is driven about the race course every evening until she is Been, admired, and 
bought, by some nch old colonel whose age would befit the character of 
grandfather better than a husband. Such preposterous alliances never 
turn out happily as indeed bow should they 9 What thoughts or wishes 
can a young gin of seventeen have in common with an old man of sixty ? 
And such are Indian marriages The girl is perhaps considered lucky in 
having caught a colonel, but can she look upon him m any other light than 
as a person kindly provided by nature to find her with means to indulge in 
extravagance, and live in luxury which she might otherwise have wished 
for in vain but baa it not been obtained at the pnoe of happiness, and what 
is still worse does it not involve a temptation to crime, which is almost too 
strong for human frailty to withstand ? So bare-faoed is the system pursued 
that should the agent (the the girl herself 1a not at hoc own aiapcwu) be on 
the point of concluding an agreement with some young man who has sex or 
seven hundred rupees a month, and suddenly hear of an old man who has a 
thousand and who wishes to become a purchaser the first engagement is 
broken off sans eeremome, and the young lady's affections transferred to the 
new lover ' By these means any girl that is not absolutely ugly can ao- 
tppre a fortune, the only stock in trade that is required being a few dresses 
and other vanities, and the only art being that of Idling gracefully in a 
carnage. 1 * 


If we had stumbled upon this passage in a book published 
some fifty years ago, it would have excited in us no surprise. 
But that in 1847 any one should be found ignorant enough, ox 
iimBr^tlfflia enough, to wnte and publish so preposterous a 
fable as thu^ is beyond our critical comprehension. Fifty years 
ago, itwas generally believed that Calcutta was a sort of marriage- 
mart to which young maidens were sent out as regularly as bales 
of oloth and basks of madeira. But nothing short of the most 


z 1 
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deplorable ignorance or credulity (for it is possible that during 
hi* mouth a residence in Calcutta the man may have been hoaxed) 
could have suffered a writer to set down as a grave truth, in a 
work intended for the enlightened reader of the present day, a 
monstrous tradition which has been exploded for at least a qu&r 
ter of a century We are not sure that, even in Indian voyages 
written forty or fifty years ago, we ha\e ever seen the case of the 
alleged marriage agency stated so grossly and offensively as In 
the passages which we have just quoted. We need not adduce 
any facts, or any arguments, in refutation of so palpable a fiction. 
After what in former articles we have written on the subject, a 
hare expression of condemnation will suffice 

We were afraid that we should have to censure another and 
much abler writer than Mr Hutton for maligning, with malice 
prepense — for ignorance could not be pleaded m his case— the 
wives of India. Captain Thomas has narrowly escaped He 
appears to have been on the point of making himself particeps 
crtmtnu with Mr Hutton, but prose has triumphed over poetry — 
reality over romance In a not very complimentary poem on 
Anglo Indian Life, commencing, * Drivellers, still drivellers to 
the end," Captain Thomas exclaims — 


Taka wefhelodlen wedded life twill prtwu 
How mockingly blind contact and tbe strong 
- torn* of -TOfem" mimic low 
How rsn tbe hearts deep worship, tbe gbd throng 
Or jran Mgbi mtjmlem which bun would Mod 
The ink'd of mdlock’s chain in fellowship of mind. 


mw Cm apauter tub end vapid nfc 
With mdf words, blend looks, and winning wile 
To steel men the eenr duk of wife. 

With Stain'd Hath end fat tenet’s went unite 
Nought boots it whose ho beert — If beert she bout 
Her nonet rows ere his whom weeltb hath finwed Bunt. 


FreO rows’ their *wih infringement lackelh nought 
But fitting time end tempter, same brief tone 
Piee'd wiCi her soft, soft lord end sickness (sought 
Refer then found) quick wane to kindlier daw 
Thai Hessen tend pen friends round tur or her course 
Will Wfl wild p e wW e tele— loet feme end tote w m oree 


Ah 1 then it is , truth at last, Tbe book of separation, we 
know, has many sad tales recorded in it But as to the rest* 
Captain Thomas knows that there is no lack of married happi* 
ness amongst us. He may have poetised a little on the subject 
♦ (no harm in that) hatha is too great a lover of troth to leave 
the poison without an antidote *' These lines," he says m a 
foot-note, “woe written m India, when my knowledge of 
England waa bounded by the recollections of a lad of sixteen. 
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But I have now arrived at the conviction that disinterested and 
happy marriages are at least as common in India as they are 
in England There is something rather ambiguous in the word 
ing of this , but we accept the apology and recognise a better 
meaning in it than the words literally imply 

Besides it is evident that Captain Thomas though, under the 
influence perhaps of a little superfluity of bile, ho may have 
taken incidentally a jaundiced view of domestic life m India, 
has a much more cheerful philosophy — a more sustaining faith 
The illustrations Of Indian married life, scattered through his 
volume, indicate a more cheerful philosophy — a more sustaining 
faith It is very plain that the writer of the following lines — and 
others of a similar tendency might be quoted — has no very bad 
opinion of Indian wedded life The sentiment of these verses 
is not worn out Among the myriads of sentimental pieces that 
we have read we are not sure that we have ever alighted upon one 
embodying the same tram of feelings as is expressed — and very 
felicitously expressed — in this little poem — 

* rmruii mus. 

Dpm lady honour'd lady I bring back to yon igun 
The treasure you consign d to me m mingled pride and pain 
— From exile and na dreary pomp back to our nature shore 
From every taint and peril free your treasure I restore ' — 

Tia true the tender plant you gave is now a bloomimg flower 
Bat naught Is rbaugd that I could keep on alter’d from that honr 
Save Uiat a bud or two peeps forth that was not there before 
To make, melhinks the gentle flower ev n fairer than of yore — 

Yet if it meet your gaxe again as pure and fresh as erst, 
flight praise is mine, tho lovingly its beauteous growth 1 must, 

—Had there been canker in the bud, no eare could save its bloom 

YroThdh'prewervto to puTfry, — hminhhmvBTanh to bourn 

Then clasp her clasp her to your heart ' for clasp her as you will. 

You cannot hold her worth so great, but u is greater still 
Yet let me own, while owning her fbll worthy of your love. 

The praise to yea alone is due,— you under Heaven above ” 

The following, too, is worth quoting It will touch die hearts 
of man> of our readers — 

LIMBI WBITTKX IK 1*01 A OX SSBD1XG A DACGHTCH BOHR 

Yea, it must be 1 the evil hour may be delayed no more 
My babe, to stranger hearts and hands thou must be rendered o'er 
And other ears than ours must hear haply unheeding too 
The prattle of that infant tongue, and other eyes must view 
Each childish joy that soon shall chase the fire t, last tear away 
That frdleth o'er three infant cheek upon our parting day 

And many a tearful surge must sweep our child across the mare 
And many a rotting year must speed ere we can meet again 
And none may tell what hallow'd fine, or what unholy ahnue 
Strangers and hirelings shall np- build in that young heart of (fame 
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V«t«o*h An «iS tbrir piigb*. aad ww my child dull bo 
SuB bT<p ta inir juin » child Cqtodeao parity 

And Amt dxh (no. Hen's notu'4 m tone nmt and beenteoao Asm 
Fund by out own fond Albion a bmxt, m menj English bower , 

And God will blew dan , and nreet hopes, and bloned thought* will rioe 
From oqt tty lftd» «Mna brart, like bun to the ikies. 

Xhoafbt toon shall lMit those deep hh» erm, u day’s star light* die lake 
Kissing te dear and brasadma face whan fair spring mornings break 
And. gut with thine own Them grace, mins infant, thou shall grow 
Low'd of the Qod duo fesc'st above, and fondly blest below 

Bat ah, when hearts now strange to thee bawe low'd dtee long and well 
And other tors and other scenes have wrought their pleasant spell 
Say (while mis His appears to (bee one kngglsd houday) 

W3 paaywrec p*W<rf thine e'er Haas tfay parmta far away' 

And whan, m later yean, the day shall come, as ease it most. 

For those, coot strangers, since bskrr’d, to rrttder back their trust 
Whan age's blessing, youth's pore tear and friendship's whisper tell 
How hara to those we long have low'd It is to say farewell 
With pain diy gentle heart will break the Wended witchery 
For ws, «bm very life end lows an voteetess shades to thee 1 

The sleepless cere theha*rt~deep prayer the pfetarings in thought, 

Thai UaUbsve track d and trarati thy path, tho thonbdirid then not. 

The exile ^fittingly prolong'd— prolong'd. that thou might’st reap 
lb fruit, in added skill to ebara^— afar— across the deep 
—What shaD then- meed be ♦ date cold, and sighs all tU repreat. 

And thoughts diet fain, like doves, would * 6 j «nr and he at mat n 
Tat go * still go’ tbo’ w«U 1 know thou newer more mavsi be 
The little long gentle thing that thou hast been to me 1 

Hie last work on our list has, at all events, the most attractive 
title In spite of the scores of volumes which have been written 
or the subject, a book really being what it professes to be a des 
cnptton of real life in India would be a valuable contribution to 
our literature A work containing a true account of Anglo Indian 
Society — with nothing, wit about the sale of voung, damsels — the 
enormous quantity of cony that gentlemen eat for breakfast and 
the enormous quantity of beer that ladies drink for luncheon — 
is even in this year 14M7 a desideratum which has yet to be sup 
piled Of the work now before us, in a \en imperfect state, we 
scarcely know what account to render The precise object of 
Real Life in India it is difficult to gather from the sheets that 
have reached us , but there would seem to be a plainer stamp of 
utilitarianism upon it than the title would have led us to sup 
pose We believe the little volume is intended to be a son of 
vade mecum for Griffins of all denominations, which being cheap 
and portable, they may conveniently stow away in an odd oomer 
of their portmanteau. There is a good deal of useful advice m it 
— but we have looked in vaw for the piquant sketches of Anglo 
Indian Society, which the advertisement of the work led us to 
expect — though, if we are not much deceived by some occasional 
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touches thrown m here And there with a free bold hand, the 
writer ought have given us some each sketches, had his inten- 
tions lain in that direction From a chapter headed “ What ap- 
pointments to get, and how to get them we take the following 
“account of “ how to get” into the East India direction, which is 
at jdl events smart — it is the only connected passage which we 
can afford to quote — 

An East India Director is one of twenty four gentlemen to whom the 
Oown and the Legislature entrust, under certain ministerial control, the 
business of conducting the affaire of India. Once appointed, these gentle- 
men have a life interest m the office although they go out every four years 
in rotation, to be succeeded by others who have already held the office 
The Directors are elected by the proprietors of East India stock, a consider 
able body of persons whose votes are determined by the number of shares 
or bonds they individually possess. These persons are to be found m every 
class of life, from the peer and the generals or civilian s widow down to the 
slop-seller the latter having of course, an eye to the smiles and patronage 
of the suooeasfal Director an. whom he may bestow his vote Freedom, and 
independence among these voters are about as applicable as the same phrase 
used in reference to the ton pound householders who select the representa- 
tives of the nation. Here and there we meet with a conscientious pro- 
prietor but in nine oases out of ten a successful election is the result of 
industrious canvassing and the exertions and favour of the men already in 
power The process by which a gentleman reaches bis place among the 

Honourable 4 conclave whose official locals is Leadenhall-street, London 
is almost uniform Wie will suppose him to have served or resided m India, 
achieving a certain amount of distinction as a civilian, a soldier a lawyer a 
merchant a sailor — or indeed in any capacity — or we shall suppose him 
never to have visited India at all He may oe a London banker or a 6t- 
decani China supercargo There is no condition exacted of the candvAte 
either as to his age or his previous position in life Well , he has made up 
his mind to seek an East-India Directorship for the sake of making bis 
talents useful to his country his friends ana himself. He procures a list 
of the proprietors — oomraumoates with those among them who may happen 
to emoy the honour of his acquaintance— seeks through them, the friendship 
of others and having thus prepared the soil fertilizes it with good dinners 
and other pleasant bounties. He then through the medium of letters insert- 
ed in the advertising columns of the public newspapers, announoos his in 
tenuon to the proprietors of East India stock —apprises them of his re- 
ritarkable qualifications for the trust he seeks — professes a scrupulous and 
intense devotion to the interests of the Indian empire — promisee to call upon 
them all and solicit then sweet voices ut propna pertond, and muds up 
declaring with desperate energy that he will prooeed to the ballot at the very 
•next vacancy —a declaration he often finds it convenient to rescind The 
jiay of election arrives. One or two competitors are m the field. The East 
India House— on that occasion a gentlemanlike sort of hustings— is the 
•oene of active contest all day long The several committees move heaven 
and earth to bring the voters to the poll The proxies are duly registered. 
At nx r k the glasses dose, and the scrutineers announoe the triumphant 
candidate 

" And for what has this often oostly battle been waged ? Not, assuredly, 
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for pecan* «y pnAt for the Director receives but 300/ % yarn white in 
office, end cannot sell h» pstanuge without vidating the lew* of hie oonn 
tty But it is far the honour erf dignity of the office, for the oconpetton it 
gm* eqd the opportunity it afltads the incumbent of meting powerfiil 
mends by p ro v i d in g for their children , ofredprocating dehoato ouigatfems 
of paving the w to Periunent, or to some of the good things in the gift of 
Ooseranent, end vsnoas wealthy esaoeiettons." 

We wish that we could have givsb « better account of the re- 
cent additions to our collection of books relating to India, and 
the East The “ omnbeters of the— ateftwe already are many, 
and we fear that the number » likely to be increased It is but 
fair, however, that we should remark m conclusion that Mr 
Huttons book contains matter relating to China, which is more 
valuable than that which concerns our Indian possessions But 
we are writing now of our Indian Empire and not of the pecu 
handed of the " flowery land When we come to speak of re 
cent works upon China we may perhaps revert, in more en 
couraging language, to Mr Hutton and his book 
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Hie Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia. 
No f July, and No II August , 1847 Singapore Printed 
at the Mission Press 

W f lose no time in directing attention to this new periodical, 
which promises to supply what has long been felt to be a grand deal 
(huluni m our Oriental Literature India is now tolerably well 
pnuvuhd for with appropriate repositories for the record of observa- 
tion and real arch in every leading department literary and acienti 
fit statistical and economic, political and religious But the Eastern 
1 m ha Peninsula, with its magnificent retinue of Islands, has hither 
to 1 m cn treated with unmerited neglect — being very much abandoned 
to tin casual and hasty remarks of the passing traveller or to the 
i hun< o of an occasional volume from the pens of such really quah 
Inti oIjsi ncre as Manden Crawfurd and Raffles But a continuous 
t\sn intUic effort to bring to the view of th* English reader the vast 
vani tv of objects of interest in a region teeming with the richest 
matt rule, in tlu form of a regular periodical devoted exclusively to 
Ka^tcro India and \rehipelagic Research has not till recently been 
ntt* mpted Tn this respect tho Dutch have greatlj got the start of 
us Besides many former labour* about a year ago the learned 
Dutchman Dr \V lb Van Hocvell commenced a periodical in tho 
Dutih language entitled Tgschnft ter bevordermg van Chnstelyken 
Am in \u rland 8 Indu, Ac ’ But being in a foreign language 
no little studied as the Dutch it is for the most pan m accessible 
to English readers Its plan is in many respects comprehensive, 
and its execution praiseworthy in the highest decree As m due 
time however wo expect to bestow upon it a more worthy nohee 
wo shall at once pass on to its new cotemporary and friendly co-adjutor 
in tho comparatively unoccupied field of Physical Geography and 
Natural History with the kindred domains of Literature Suence 
unci tlu Arts, Agriculture, Manufactures and Commerce — The 
iloumal of the Indian Archipelago 

Hus Journal has started under the fairest auspices and as our 
earnest wish is for its unbounded success we shall present our 
n aders with the entire original prospectus m which die object of 
• the proposed Journal is fully and distinctly unfolded — * 

OBJECT OF THE PROPOSED JOURNAL, 

“ The attention which, for some time past, has been attracted to the 
Indian Archipelago, and recent approximation to Europe by the estab» 
hshment of steam communication, encourage the hope that the lime has 
now arrived when a Journal devoted to this region may meet with readers. 
After the period when the writings of Mr Marsden, feu* T SJ. fUffies-and 
Mr Crawfurd first systematically brought the light of European observation 
and science to hear upon some portion* of it, the Archipelago only at t&fer- 
vah awakened the interest of the English public, and, to far as they were 

a 
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tnnecriud il marh settled down into tu previous obscurity It u true 
th<?re has ^eneralh been two and frequently more newspaper* in the British 
^etilemcnU on Ora ^ traits of Malacca but their principal object hann R 
Ucmhe discussion of commercial, political or purely local topics, iheir 
Luropcaa circulation has bean chieflv amongst those who hate an immedi 
ate interest m the Eastern trade The consequence has been that many 
valuable an d interesting observations, which from time to time bare b en 
published m them, never received that diffusion and attention which they 
deserved * While no adequate means have been taken during the Iasi 
twenty Years to preserve the interest of the English public in the Archipek 
go and the writings of Marsden Raffles and Craw turd deficient as their 
authors admitted them to be, have continued to represent the sum of 
English knowledge of its races and productions a great amount of talent 
ami research hu m rcahtv been devoted to U. When we replaced the 
Dutch m their Eastern possessions we seem at the same time to have 
mode over to them the science of the Arch peUgo The scientific ardour 
winch was kindled m Java by Sir T S Raffles and hit coadjutors did not 
burn out when we retired from it, but was communicated to our successors 
and has not only illustrated manj subjects which we left in obscurity, but 
receiving a fresh stimulus and direction from every advance of science on 
the Continent of Europe has eked new light on those which had most 
attracted our regard It was in the deep regret with which we saw that 
the Eastern researches of the Dutch were unheeded because unknown, 
in England lliat the idea of the proposed Journal originated It is this 
feeling that m the absence of auv Society m the British Settlements 
ti loied like those at Calcutta Madras Bombay Cevlon and Hongkong 
to tne voMection of girural information, has induced us to overcome our 
re uOanee to appear bef 're Ihq public a* the originators of a periodical 
partaking, in any degree, of a general scientific character If a heart) 
/ejl for knowledge, a willingness to give all oar leisure to us extension 
am^a determination to be accurate and laborious, may enable us to do some 
Mjruw to men of science we shall not regret that, in following up our 
f vo limited pursuit*, we became acquainted with tbo extensive acquisitions 
ol oir Dutch neignbour* and at once saw that we should he more likely 
to qjakc ourseUes useful b) communicating these to our country ram than 
by cor fining ourselves to original obeen ation The chief purpose of the 
Journal will be by translations, compilations and notices from Dutch 
writings, to stAt Lngh h readers acquainted with their researches Ihcy 
embrace a wide and singularly varied fieldf and extend to so man) 
subjects both of popular and of purely scientific interest that we shall 
be compelled to give the Journal a more mixed character than may 
ho altogether acceptable to any one class of readers. But as we do 


* Should the support which the projected Journal may receive enable os to 
ci Urge it hereafter, we intend to reprint the more Important end scarce of these 
and Other detached papers that have appeared, relative to the Archipelago 

t To those who, in ignorance of the later researches of the Dutch, and of the 
.new oqd attractive character winch ethnographical science has everywhere assumed 
rhirfly through the discoveries of the great German philologists may think that 
Kaffies and Crawford exhausted the scientific wealth of the Archipelago, ot oten 
of tne single island to which their personal observations were efiiafly directed, it 
may be sufficient to remark that, if all the islands were brought together theywould 
form a continent os large as Great Britain, France, Spain, Portugal, Italy awiixcr 
land Prussia, Belgium, Holland and linnaxk united, and that they exhibit a 
greater diversity of tribes, languages, and natural productions, than any other 
region of equal extent in the world. 
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not doubt that all who may support the undertaking will cordially ap- 
prove of its object' — which is to gather and present to European readers, 
from all available sources knowledge in the widest sense, of the Indian 
Archipelago, — we trust that the general reader who may take up the Jour 
-nal will make allowance for the space occupied by scientific objects and that 
the scientific reader, in his turn, will not quarrel with its more miscellaneous 
ingredients We anticipate however fiorn the prevailing taste for general 
knowledge, and the growing tendency to treat all kmds of subjects m a 
scientific or accurate and thoughtful spirit, that our largest class of readers 
will be sufficiently catholic in their sympathies to find good in every 
thing" that we shall lay before them It is only b> the union of subjects 
generally kept sepai ate that we can hope to attain sufficient support at the 
outset to enable us to proceed, aud it u fortunate that many e\en of the 
scientific papus ot the Dutch explorers are combined with so much of the 
personal narrative of their explorations that they are well adapted for oui 
puiposc Should a desire afterwards be felt to have a stnctlv scientific se 
parnul) fiom a popular miscellany we shall readily alter our plan, provided 
our subscribers are numerous enough to maintuu two periodicals 

While the Journal will principally b„ a channel foi communicating to 
] utopean readers the past and contemporaneous writings of the Dutch an 
the Archipelago generally, it will, we trust, sene as a focus in which the 
observations of English and American residents m Java, Bali, Borneo, the 
Philippines, Siam, &c maybe concentrated W e say English and Aniei i 
can because although we shall oi course be alwavs happy to receive com 
mumcations from any person we are most anxious to at oid every appearance 
of offering the use of our Journal to the Dutch contubufcora to the period 
icalt. ot Batavia We are indebted to Dr W U Baron van Hoevell, the 
President of the Batavian Society and the learned, able, and zealous editor 
of the leading scientific and literary Journal there, tor constant and mo t 
liberal assistance in making ourselves acquainted with the researches #1 
him sell and his countrymen and we shall be too glad to continue to detso 
and to mike our readers participate in the results, by translating from the 
Dutch It will not be the least beneficial effect ol our Journal that wo 
h*. sWa tra, wtevL’LM. vu va Jiblyvir* *A vm Ejugh&lx ’■eadw t. a v 
character in which they have not been accustomed to view them and 
thereby wc trust, help to soften those asperities of feeling that are apt to 
be occasionally engendered when Dutch policy seems to conflict wuu 
British interest. 

it will, in a moie particular manner, be a Journal of the Bntish Settle 
menu on the Straits of Malacca and of the Malayan Peninsula, to whii.ii 
opr own observations are and will be chiefly directed While Sumatra and 
Java have been inv estigatod by English writers, the Peninsular extremity ot 
A id with which we are now more immediate!) connected thin men the Aiclu 
ptlago has lemaincd comparatively unexplored, foi the published leeearehes 
of Colonel Low have ohiefly related, although the) havt, b) no means been 
•rcatncted, to the Siamese language, m which he is one ot the most distin- 
guished scholars of the age and Captain ISuvboId a original contributions 
highly valuable as they were, hardly extended be)ond Malacca and the 
inland states adjoining it Wo have for Boms year* omitted no opportunity 
of extending our knowledge respecting the Peninsula and this will continue 
to be the chief object of our own enquiries Those whose investigations 
have been more varied and searching and all who have had or may 
have, opportunities of adding to our knowledge ot it in any particular, will 
we earnestly beg, join in our labours Occupied by many interesting states 
and tnbof,,— forming as it did one perhaps the principal, channel by which 
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tilt ana m * taw mmima spread tom fee «m t Table Land of Asia 
10 tea AnfapaJ^aadfet ramoteat Wanda of Rrfymwa,— ancieniiy the 
seal dMioftM Wat famous Hindu eotemaa, tad, in mod*** sget the 
gMdflaWof Malayan history,— -it A merces to be rescued from neglect. Its 
ee naomm a l value fan only lately (mwi to unfee adequate attention, but it * 
goods fade focn ai ght to p n m onnse thatfa a few yearn many of Ita plant, to 
weB adapted far the pnmuetm* of Sanr and uB other tropical oonutnoditaM, 
and it* mauntefa and IhB ranges, wKoh an among* rite richest magarinaa 
of tin ore in the world, will ha occupied and explored by Bntkh enterprise. 

nAN Of* Ttt* JOVBHAU 

The balk of the Journal nffi consist of articles, chiefly translated from 
tin Detail and Spanish, rotating to Sumatra, lava, Borneo, Celebes, the 


to Sumatra, lava, Borneo, Celebes, the 


PhihpptMt and rim M o luccas, Ball and other blende of the Archipelago 
These will ha vary varied in their nature, embracing e» they will, the hi*- 
toy, l a ng os ge, Eteraturc, and ethnography of the nnou races who inhabit 


economical and miscellaneous subject*. Original paper* of a similar nature, 
hot mere limited range, trill from time to time be given on the eoantnee 
of the Malay Peninsula, Siam, Borneo, and occasionally we hope on Cochin 
China, Ac. In paittenlar, papers on the physical geography and geology 
of the PeoinsuU and the atfacant island*, on rim history, language, litera- 
ture, manners and anatoms of the Malays, and on the aboriginal mountain 
races will bo frequently, although not regularly, given. The best Malayan 
prose and p f fa i works niU be printed, accompanied by translations and 
explanat enr and critical notes. We ana prepared to commence a scries of 
those works and tranilslmns in the first number of the Journal, and to 
continue it uninterruptedly till we have published all the productions of 
fcbtayaa writer* that deserve to bo preserved. Hie British Settlements, 
wife thaw motley population, and grant diversity of ethnographical riches, 
wut famish ab un d ant interesting matter We do not venture to promise 
that Churn, Australia, and the farther East wtU regularly contribute to our 
■tores, but the coumoal position of Singapore, relatively to intercourse by 
•caaa with Bampe, lead* nets antertam a strong hope that we shall not 
want original communiraiKW* from these countries when the objects of the 
Journal become known to cur eonotxyman and other foreigners resident 
there. 

Thoextenemn of the commerce and influence of the Bnbsh end Dutch 
fa the Archipelago, the character and tendency of thnr respective policies, 
the condition of fa British Settlements, their influence on the Asiatim 
around ua, and the prospect* and program of education and Christianity 
fa them ttguam, wfflflrma home to time bo nmnawod, but. wo dunk wo may 

fa a spirit free from national or sectarian bine, and regard 
vi feeAwfcJpahwo. in order fade oar bsst to 




m mm ana «n 

to tb# bop* feat it wtfi tb**by mart with general support, and should its, 
receipts more than never feteo*, we shall apply the turplo* in extending 
enr m e ans of bfaufa and gxvfog I n cr ea sed vsluo to it At first, 
Mk% it win comda of a monthly octavo of thbty4wo or forty 
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anticipate Lithograph* will occasionally be given. It may sometimes be 
expedient to Increaseihe aiae of a iramber ono-half or even to doable it, 
which will be done without any add iti o nal charge. After modi consideration 
a monthly hi* been considered preferable to a quarterly Mane, became, al- 
though it may at time* compel us to break, a long article into parte, it will 
have the great advantage of enabling us to keep pace with the Aontem- 
pompeoba labours of the Butch in the Archipelago, and to communicate 
their remit* to the English sendee at the earliest possible penod after thmv 
publica t i on in Batavia? 

Next, in order to complete the preliminary explanatory observa- 
tions of the Editor, we shall here also extract the short preface to the 
first number — 


** The design of this Journal has been so tolly explained m the Prospect™, 
that we might have dispensed with any Preface, if we had not been dem- 
ons of recording the cordial reception which has been given to the propo- 
sal to establish it. In particular the warm interest which the Honorable 
Colonel Butterworth, C. B Governor of the Struts Settlements, has 
from the first taken in the project, and the cordial encouragement and 
support which he has given to it, demand a special acknowledgement. 
The Bengal Government have countenanced the work in the manner 
recommended by him, not only by liberally subscribing to it, but by 
authorising every facility to be given for the communication of informa- 
tion by the Officers of Government in the Struts Settlements. From most 
of the local Authorities we have received assurances of their aid , and the 
knowledge which they poasem, and the opportunities which they eujoy 
of obtaining information, give a high value to their assistance Many 
Residents in the Straits, whose names will appear in pod tune where we moat 
wish to see them, had no sooner become acquainted with our design than 
they promised contributions , and the valuable article on Gutta Pecjha, 
which we are enabled to present m the first number, with its important 
and original information, is an earnest how able and willing they an to 
operate in rendering our countrymen bolter acquainted with the Archipelago 
and its resources. 

We shall endeavour to keep two principal objects steadily in view The 
first is, to present as many papers a* possible that are either original or new 
to the English reader The second is, to make the Journal a work of 
reference on all subjects connected with the Archipelago With a view to 
the first object, the papers of contributors will always have a preference 
Next to these we shall most largely draw upon the foreign publications m the 
Archipelago. But ** papers of interest relating to this region are sometime* 
published on the continent of Europe, and remain unknown to English 
readers, we shall also avail of them as opportunity msy offer For the 
accomplishment of the second object, we shall from time to tune republish 
papers that have already appeared in English, but may have had a 
limited or an entirely local circulation, or are no longer procurable 
< And we shall notice works and paper* on the Archipelago and Eastern 
Aria published in England and America, partly with the same view, 
and partly to keep all our Eastern readers and contributors informed of 
every Important accession made to our knowledge of the field from which 
the Journal takes Ha gleanings To feutitato reference until a volume n 
complete, w# shall with each number give an analytic table of contents 
which will serve as the foundation of a toll table of contents and index 
to be issued, with a title page tor the volume, at the end of each 
year 
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Vaku we adopt a quarterly issue, K wig be impossible to give to each 
number that variety la It* matte* which might be agreeable to many 
readers. But tar the reason seated in the PfeSpaeUn, end la order also 
to enable m to wet the wishes of contributors when early publication 
may bean object, we ban received to comacaoe with a monthly issue 
We at Art therefore request our readers to bear la mind, that the nature of 
tbewnrk requiem that it bs judged not by a number, but by a voldrac .It 
may indeed sometimes happen thatweafaaU be obliged to occupy a whole 
number with one article, ana that on a euigeet which many readers may art 
find uusrart. But we have already beeooght their toleration of such 
ehanom ia our Proapeetaa." 


Again, at the oondosion of the first Number, the Editor presents 
his readers with a * scheme of Desiderata for the Indian Archt 
priago, Ac." The design is to furnish suitable hints and directions 
to those who, though willing to lend their aid in contributing to tho 
Journal, may " hesitate as to the topics on which the? should treat 
or who may be ready to plead a deficiency of practice in obserwng 
end committing observations to writing in a methodical manner 
Hie hints and directions tor this end are at once seasonable and va 
1 liable If the many intelligent and well-educated Europeans who 

are every where scattered throughout this vast country were onlv m 
right earnest to fix their minds on any subject which may happen to 
be a favourite one with themselves, for the purpose of thoroughly in 
Ycstigafeng it, there is no calculating the amount of muresung 
instructive, and useful information which, in (he ultimate aggregate 
might be accumulated * Thera u scarcely " says bir John Herschcll 
with equal point and truth, 1 any well informed person who if be 
had the will, has not also the power to add something essential to the 
general stock of knowledge if he will only observe regular!* and mi 
thodmally some particular class of facte which may most excite bis 
attention, or which his situation may best enable him to study with 
effect." His scheme of denderata the Editor concludes with the 
fbllowicg weighty practical remarks — 


44 The reduction of every species of inform* lion that admits of it, into 
an arithmetical or accurate quantitative form, although sometimes attended 
with labour, gives It a far greater value, both for practical and aeienufie pur- 
poses, then b ft were merely stated In a loose or general manner Almost 
every eutjaot baa its qaentitativa point of view, and if this bo neglected, * 
most important, and, in many eases, the eecential, element cf Its real science 
baa not Men tarnished* Thus tables of daily temperature, humidity, rain, 
wind, sfaetriohy, Aa, ere meteorology expressed at large, and the science 
resolves itself into aa exWbitioo of them by shorter expressions. Evsry 
thing physical or morel should be considered descriptively so as folly to 
express US individual or Intitule existence, sad quantitatively, so as to 
Moertitin its relation to the whole, that is, tie hnpertauee and tofauwtoe in 
the general system of things of which it forms su integral part. Without 
attending to the summation of facts, no earrsec vrew of s nation or country 
Can b« presented. It Is the association of dtifarsnt physical and too* 
nl bemgs, powres end fofiuraoes, find gives he distinctive character to 
* country , sod that ascprieiwu cannot be understood without » 
into description of each kind of bring, power and infinenoc, an approxi- 
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mat ion to their respective number mid quantity, and an estimate of the 
mutual influence and relative importance of the sum of each Geogra- 
phy u only a science so far a* it stores to attain tVu* estimate When 
St shall completely succeed, it mil take its proper rank as the greatest of 
all sciences, because it mU be an induction from the results of every 
other, and furnish true statistical laws for the attainment of the 
greatest* human good nv every region Meantime every contribution 
of a single fact, or correction of a single error, help* to complete its 
basis of data ” 

Lastly though our present limits mil nut admit of our noticing 
any of the articles in detail we shall as the readiest means of indi 

< altng and illustrating the design of the work, furnish the table of 

< ou tent* of the first two numbers — 

CONTENTS OF NO- I 

The Present Condition of the Indian Archipelago 1 —Physical relation 
oi the Archipelago to the Continent of Asia- 2 — Hypothesis of their 
former connection- 3 — Influence of its geological development on the 
distribution and form of the islands, on climate, and vegetation, 4 — 
Luxuriance of the latter, character thereby gjren to the email islands, 5 — 
to the mountains, 5— Change caused by volcanic eruptions, 6 — Forests of 
the Archipelago, 7 —their character, 7 —wild animals, 8 — The life of the 
sea-marshes, beaches, and banks, 8-4 —Testimony of naturalists to Hie 
exuberance and beauty of animal and vegetable life, 9 — Influence of the 
physical, on the human history of the region, — population an extension 
of that of the continent, 9-10 —Two great eras in its civil history — Wild 
nomades of the foreBts and the sea, id Hindu civilisation, 11 — Mahommed&n, 
id — Kite of dominant nations, «L— European influence, id — Great diver- 
sity of tribes*, languages, customs, forms of government, 12 — Human and 
life industry in the Archipelago at the present day 12-14 —Great pmtjoal 
communities, 14-15. — Slave trade, id— Social and personal conditio* of 
the inhabitants, 15 Id— Present degeneracy of the governments from the 
influence of the European dominations — foreign elements of change- 
means of amelioration— duty of England, 17 21 

Gutta Percha , By T Oxley, Esq A B , Senior Surgeon of the Settlement 
of Prince of Wales' Island , Singapore and Malacca Discovery of the 
Gutta by Europeans, 22. — Botanical description, 22-23. — Range, habitat; 
mode of procuring, 44 —Properties, uses, application to the practice of 
surgery, 26 —Great superiority to bandages and splints in cases of fracture, 
&c , 26-28 —Capsules for vaccine virus; 28-29.— Patents m England for 
leaning Hie gutta and removing its acidity— means of procuring it pure 
where ft is produced 29 

Borne Bemarks on the Dycks of Banjannassmg character j dress , ta- 
tooing, 3a — Ornaments} feasts, drinking} death —feasts, BUant, Olo mega 
turn, 31 — Omens from flight of Birds— Sacrifices from dream#, 32 — Mis- 
fortunes, S3.— Human sacrifices, 33,— Industry, kottas, population of 
Polopelak, 34 

Annual Eemittances by Chinese Immigrants to their families m China, 
36 87 

Shalr Bidaa&ri A Malay Poem, with an English Translation and Notes, 
38-48 

CONTENTS OF NO II 

Details respecting Cochin China By Monseigneur le Ferre, Bishop qf 
bauropohs and Ffcor Apostolic of Lower ChMw Ckma. Formation of 
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the Monsrchy, 49 — Kings, 50 —Geographical position and divisions a| 

Rivers */i — Mountains, th — Minerals, 51— Clunale, *5 — Plants 56 

Vnitnals *4— Harbours, 57 —Town*, 58 — Populations, 59 — Taxes t& — 
In habitants, 60 — -Dress 62 — Manners and Customs 63 — Housig and 
iroud ti —Condition of the Women, 63 —Arte and Science*, 65 
Some Contributions of the Natural Hittor) of the ilotfctia Patma By 
the fleer Zollinger M B 8. $*e Habitat, size, superstitions and mt-vU- 
cmiU uses by the Javanese, 66 

A Glance at Rhio By J t Thomson, Esq., Hon M Kcwcmtlc Nat 
Hut Soe Surveyor to Government Position, 68 — Shape and Coasts of 
the Island of Biotang, til— Description of the town of Khio CO —Cam 
W»ug houses and pohcv of Gambling Farms, "o —Pulo Pmmgnt, the rem 
dence of the Rajah Muds, ceremonies ou the marriage of his son, 71 7 J — 
Geolvgt of Btnlaog 73 74 

Conlrtbuuona to the Statistics of the Population of Jam By p 
, Blocker, Mem Zhr and Sec Sat &H Med w NtelA India 7o "I* 
Miscellaneous Notices Contributions and Correspondence 
Earthquakes in Java, 77 

The Tin Mines of Malacca letter from T Keubronner, Esq t b 
Gutta Perch a Memorandum by Ur d' Almeida, 78 
Specimens of Coal from L&buan, Pulo Chinmn, Borneo Proper and 
Formosa, 78-80 

Specimens of Rocks from Pulo Ladda, Pulo Lonkawi and the Mainland 
of the Peninsula between Kiddab and Junkcejlon 80-81 
Spec mens of Gold from PankoUaag Bukit, and of Gold and Tin from 
Gongong m Johore St 
Case of PoooniRg by Muahroonn 81-82 

*.* Orders and Subscriptions will be received m 8 nj.apore by Mmi 
I lttle, ( umtjee and Co Malacca, by Me*>r*. L, Ncubroncr tu d Co 
Priiapg i»j G H braitb Ewi Calcutta by Messrs W i hacker and Cu 
LotfJon, by Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co CornhilL” 

^oun of tb <l*c paptis an vmf a with gnat abthM and imrmlun 
juutii r at oiior iut« renting and tv At 1 But a* w« juir|Hv-.< m du 

Maori to ft turn to th* and mi tb/ uei of wimhvi mid 

min i'm pnynt our T»iultr» tvidi fair KjHiiinnis of th< work Ik tb 
as ngaidi th inlrtiiMi \aJut of it* mat* mis and tho artixtjr shdJ 
with ttiivdi tbtht ituy In exhibited we shall for th« pnvitt **on 
ibid* with b njuratid expre*--»K*n of our h artv good will towaxln th 
undertaking and sincere wt'dic* for its men a^ing prompt nt\ Ma> 
|Ih doumal of tho Indian Aitfupi logo la write n w« rthy and a gt 11 
n 11* rival of th< Journal of the Auatio Horn t> of Bengal and 1 111 
for ibnlf not a local, not an Indian but a F uropeati and Ann ruim 
r> putatson 

N B — Iromiht gnat length of *»m* of th* preu ding artuh- 
and th« obvious undesirAbk nc*« either of abridging them or ‘A 
U | mg them bark for anoth< r ouarttr there are w und Him Haneous 
Notu»«* for wlia-h w< can find nil room iu tho prrtA.nl number, on l 
v hi h toiw now tin n forr bt rr am* d for Uw ik xt 
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1 Travels of Lady Hester Stanhope forming the completion 
of her Memoirs Narrated by her Physician. 8 vole Lon 
\ don , 1846 

2 Memoirs of a Babylonian Princess, written by Herself \ 
and translated into English, 8 vols London 1844 

3 Irby and Mangles Travels tn the Holy Land, ( Murrays 
Colonial and Home Library ) London , 1844 

4 The Athenaeum London , March 27, 1847 

In a late number of this Review we selected the Letters from 
Madras” as a sort of textbook for a light article on Letters and 
letter writing in India. We now purpose — hoping that all Lady 
letter writers aro busily employed with their pens — to dwell a Uttk* 
on Lady travelers Gentlemen travelhrs and travellers of every des- 
cription — alt ehitfly relating to a land m which all are interested 
We arc well aware that it is too late for any lengthy critical opinions 
as to the merits of the works at the head of this article We shall 
therefore merely take a bnef glance at each, for the benefit of those 
who like ourselves had not read any portion of most of them before 
In doing tlus we shall endeavour to scatter a few general remarks 
conct ramg Syria, Ac throughout our pages 

Travelling is a fools paradise We are coolly informed to this 
effect by a quaint philosophical Essayist, who we must candidly 
confess is right m part Many men a minds are not sufficiently 
prepared (or trawl — especial? r those who travel for amusement — 
new scenes and adventures may possess them with a sort of vulgar 
ecstacy and surprise but that hallowed admiration which springs 
from a sense of the sublime and beautiful in nature is wanting m 
their souls See Naples, and then die sounds very prettily to 
the ear Home the Pyramids, Thebes and Palmyra, come before the 
i»md with a thousand associations but the grand difference between 
minds consists in the nature of these associations wc must discover 
whether they savour of vulgarity or intellectual refinement The rage 
of travelling has become universal everything is tending to increase 
, the vast incendiary No doubt, alter reading Tailored, “ many of the 

.fashionable world of England took it into their heads to pay a visit 
to Mount Calvary or Jenoho The “ Lady of the Lake* drew many 
thousands to Scotland let us suppose that Mr Disraelis Novel 
produced four enthusiastic departures for the Holy Land let us even 
suppose the victims of Romance at this moment, kneeling in the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre Are they kneeling in the pure spirit of de- 
votion 9 > — probably not. The act is accomplished, — the spell is brok- 
en { They have knelt m the church of the Holy Sepulchre withm the 

b 
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walk of Jerusalem. They will gladly return to their own lend of 
civilization. They will then discover that mere place is nothing 
Civilization in Syria! The Holy Land has been, and is yet to 
be blest 

An amusing reviewer in the Quarterly some two or three years 
ago in remarking on the literary And travelling talents of the Hpn 
Mrs. Dawson Damer savs — in allusion to the fair tra\eller s having 
requested a lock of Mahommed All s hair to place m a collection which 
already boasted the hair of Nelson, Napoleon and Wellington and 
been informed by the Pasha that w his will he would request Ibra- 
him Pasha to present her with his beard — Henceforth all genera- 
tions of Dawson Damer will swear by the beard of the Pasha ■ 

How characterestic is this of our age of practice and utikty — tnfliug 
although the incident — be ' 

Colonel Napier however when marching in Syria, from hazareth 
to Naplonse — the ancient Sychem — holds beards in a different light. 
Incensed at the intended villainy of his guide who w ishes to maki off 
from the party the gallant Colonel m his Bemmiscenees informs 
os that 4 after thrashing him right well with the flat of his sabre he 
took out a pistol, and swearing by the beard of the Prophet that if he 
did not behave himself a bullet should bo sent through his head — 
he once more sullenly took the lead * 

These summary proceedings with a deceitful guide m the Holy 
Land term a curious comparison with the harrahss audacity of a 
fair English lady s requesting from Mahommed Ah a lock of hair m 
fie land of Egypt. 

qln 1847 we read of the Pasha creating a disturbance m AJexan 
dna should his fits of insanity continue the Moslems may 
deprive the family of the Dawson Darners of his beard and this 
wmftfi awictfi bS gtftvutrv tfi wftmfa Vnu tciiuww& h!n 

would hardly be guilty 

Lady travellers, — at least nearly all who have been so bold as publish, 
—are distinguished by their grace and the liveliness which abounds m 
their narration by the strict attention the) pay to the most trifling 
incidents and things — which in their hands seem to gather a sort of 
pleasant importance — and by their good humoured manner pf 
treating subjects abounding in grave or churlish discussion They 
have also just appreciations of the beauties of mother nature so that, 
with all these pleasant advantages, we find every thing so 4 lovingly 
and picturesquely done that the most stern enue is disarmed of. 
severe censure and the general reward of Lady travellers book^ 
beco m es a fair share of praise The 1 Letters from the Baltic ’ 
w ritten some few years ago by a fur young spinster, — the more recent 

Tear of ConsoUbofn,” by Mrs. Butler, may be cited ae two excellent 
examples of the travelling gemm — there is no better word — of the fair 
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sex In most cases 'well looked after by the Tain lord of the creation, 
travelling ladies seldom trouble themselves about personal security 
or comfort and while the husband or brother is setting all to nghts 
the blue or black eyes of the fair wanderer roll about m search of 
incident and novelty, while she herself becomes the observed of all 
observe® 

*The authoress of the Letters from tbe Baltic, moralizes on 
board a large steamer on quitting England for the land of Denmark 
The vessel moves on all that remains to be seen of England is a 
blue strip on the horizon which a finger may cover (How de- 
lightful it would be if every spinster on leaving England for India, 
could commence their observations thus ) And now even that has 
disappeared and 1 mar turn with undivided attention to this little 
cluster of mankind to this tinv epitome of the great world who 
scarcely before had oiip interest in common, and are now all bound 
to the same bourn without, perhaps two motives in unison What 
parts thev intend to plat on our tossing boards by no means yet 
appear Some are on the sick list already others on the verge of 
enrolment some muting but not accessible others too forbidding 
m their sullen walk overhead m the deep retirement of their macin 
to*ht s to make it a matter of interest — whether they be the one or the 
other hothing can exhibit better the peculiar charm of style Bum 
when after a severe storm the steamer anchors m the harbour of 
Chnstiansand in Norway and tbev lie beside another large steamer 
bound for St. Petersburg which had also put in for refuge The 
English party visit their French neighbours alongside and the Lady 
traveller launches out into very poetry — which reminds us a little »£ 
poor L E L s description of a ball — But there were beautiful 
creatures among this reckless crew with falling tresses and loose 
costumes like pictures by Sir Peter Lei} and looks as light as if 
they had studied under the same royal patron — and French Viacom 
tea with Shakspeare — cut cluns — and Italian Opera singers with 
bold flashing gaze — and amongst the rest was a quiet, fur country 
woman, like a drop of pure chrvatal midst a row of false pearls We 
longed to carry her off and give one of our party in exchange * 

, We would willingly have sacrificed these specimens — not Oriental, — 
to similar ones from the Letters from Madras But the Baltio 
lady is just as superior m intellectual refinement to the Madras one, 
as Mrs Crowe is to Mrs Trollope 

Egypt and Syria hau. of late years found able advocates and 
desenbers in those accomplished ladies whose delight during a 
Yacht Voyage m the Mediterranean awakened then ambition to 
the performance of Diarys and Journals in the Holy Landf This 


• Letter* from Ilia B*Uu>— Colonial end Home Library— Nos. 10, Latter 1 


+ In the Qiwrforb no. Ml we find mentioned 14 Journal of a Tour in the Holy Lend. 
By Ledy F Emrton ** Tbe Englishwomen m Egypt. By Mrs. Poole’* “ Diary of « 
Tour in Greece, Turkey Egypt, end tbe Holy Lend. By foe Hon. Mrs. Demon Darner, 
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may be celled * new field of travel for the ladies Italy and Gcr 
many hare 1 been nearly written dry So have, perhaps, Egypt and 
Syria. 

But the difference consists in the individual greatness of the tr* 
vellere i& and writers on, the Utter countries. W ith these we nnme 
dutely associate the names of Volney Clarke Burckhardt, Richajrd 
son, Buckingham, 4c. The Howitts and the Countess of Blessing 
ton, with a few others of similar talents merely flit across our minds 
ct tha mention of Germany or Italy Syria is a land to which a» 
tens passes on. increased attention will be given. 

Prophecy has founded her power in that land, and every jot of it 
must eventually be fulfilled. Bow wonderful are the expositions 
of the tmreflers we have named * Volney — an unbeliever— m des 
cnbing Syria, calls it a delicious country and savs that the 
Greeks and Romans thought it not inferior to Egypt — Vol 
Uire — an unbeliever also but we think one of a worse des 
enptura than \olney — asserts, that ancient Palestine or a 
great, part of Syria, was execrable as a country The coolness of 
Voltaire a assertion— made not from a knowledge of the subject, but 
merely as an attack on the tenets of the Christian religion— is suf 
finently apparent in the confutations which exist m the works of all 
recent travellers, most of whom inform us that a great part of Syria 
is covered with the richest productions that it is a highly favoured 
and might be made a very valuable land Irby and .Mangle*, in 
comparing the picturesque beautv of iht rums in Egypt and Syria 
assert that. To an amateur of the picturesque the ruins of Syria 
rrtust have a decided advantage over those of Egypt when an and 
cbAote totally prevents there being the least spot of verdure on a 
ruined fabric, be it ever so old. M In Svna the ruins are said to be 
surmounted by verdure Flowers embracing the pillars and budtes 
hiding with their leafy canopies the stony remains of a gn at antiqui 
ty— all this w eras to heighten tlu pleasure ol the idea thut Syria 
and her people will eventually bo blest In a beautiful spot in this 
interesting country for away frntn the land wluch her unclt Mr 
Pitt, had governed— England the first m tht stale of notions — on 
the rocky heights of Mount Lebanon one of tin- most extraordinary 
women of her time lived and died. 

Few works have ever inUn»ted us more than the ‘ Memoirs of 
Lady Heater Stanhope " -None have ever afforded us more severe dis- 
appointment than the Travels ** L)r M. is an excellent Boswell 
and a pleasant relater of travels but he is— or perhaps the publisher 
is— a better book maker than either There never was a more pal 
paUe earn of book-mkmg than that exhibited m the last volume of 
these M Travels,” and we venture to assert, for the information of 
Dr M., the publisher and ah frond# and admirers of Lady Sun 
hope in Europe, that, although the work has been in India upwards 
of one year in almost every Book-Chib or Book Society, two thuds 
of the thud volume remain uncut It is difficult to understand how 
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the “Travels” met with success at home It must have been owing 
to the pleasant vein which runs through the ‘Memoirs " or, perhaps 
the entry of Ladv Hester into Palmyra — escorted thither with a show 
of respect which likens her to Queen Zenobia of old— described as 
it is, would have caused any book to sell 

Indian readers from the nature of the climate they inhabit, are ex 
cellent judges of quantity and quality and knowing this feet, as we 
believe or at least hope some of the London booksellers do and being 
unable to send the two volumes without the third for Book Clubs 
or Book Societies in India, especially the Travels of Ladv Hester 
Stanhope ” should not have quitted England at all Timm is a 
pleasant story current in India — though we cannot vouch for the 
truth of it — that a certain London book-seller previous to forwarding 
the required books to regiments and stations causes tbe volumes to 
be perused and examined by his wife and daughters in order to send 
out nothing but what is good* If the Travels had gone through 
this excellent ordeal we do not think at this moment, we should be 
writing about them in India. Nearly all that is very good or worth 
knowing in the Travels might easily have been thrown into the 
Memoirs " — and m these evtn copious omissions might have been 
made — and then we would hate had one of the most interesting 
books of biography mysten anecdote, scandal and travel in the 
English language or perhaps in the world We think three vo- 
lumes would have amply satisfied Lady Hester had her life and 
travels been published before her death the utilitarian spirit of the 
age would have cauRed her to shudder in beholding six large volumes 
about herself Dr M and others in glaring red and gold * 

Lady Hester Stanhope left England at the beginning of the tear 
1810 The reasons she assigned forleavmg her native land we are 
informed in her Memoirs were grounded tlnefly on the narrow 
'umb'if 'tfrt tw'uim Ift'inwh foht, aiumastli grvtti V rtu, -as 

it did the brilliant Shendan and his neice was not left what Lad) 
Hester considered sufficient to support a lady of quality in England 
Her health it is stated at the commencement of the Travels luul 
much to do with Ladv Hester s quitting the scenes of hei former glory 
fcannly afflictions — the death of England s mighty Pitot who wea- 
thered the storm and that of a brother who fell at Corunna — 
were too sovere to bear so the child of sorrow resolved to » ek relief 
in travel in order to disburden herself of the oppressive re- 
collections of life — a life once really brilliant. Flattered bv the 
king and many of the great lights of a great age Lady Heater Stan- 
hope appears to have secretly cherished a wish to be continually re 
verenced on earth and people of this description generally com 
menoe business by defeating their own ends namely by waging 
war with society and the human race The consequence is, they 
too frequently die neglected and in some cases despised It is a 
sad thing to forget that wo are mortal that the chief way of living 
happily here is to reconcile ourselves to the changes and ingratitude 
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of die world Lady Stanhope, although she looked beyond this 
world vet rook! not stand the latter chantstomtu* of it so m 
Syria the died, unattended bv a single European, to cheer her in the 
midst of her voluntary isolation But the render must pardon this 
short digression After muting Malta, Gibraltar, Greece, Constant* 
ople &c and residing some tame m the great capital of die Turkish 
dominions, Ladv Hester resolves to winter <tt Egypt After vanous 
adventures, of which a shipwreck near the island of Rhodes is the 
most interesting and m which the lady displays that fortitude sp 
characteristic of Englishwomen she arrives, with the doctor and two 
travelhng companions, in Alexandria. The reader is probably aware 
of the historical fact, that in the same year in which Syria was oon 
queued, the conquest of J*gjpt commenced. (A D 038 ) the religion 
of the Prophet, and the bigot rv and crueltv of the Arabs spread about 
the same time over the plains of Bvna, Palestine and LgypL Alextrn 
dna upwards of twelve hundred years ago yielded to the conqueror 
Amroo and the ms became tlie masters oftlie capital It would ap- 

pear from theexertion* of the present indefatigabk Pasha, Mahoimiu>d 
Alb that Alexanders fame will not onh rest on that of llw Ptolemies 
and but for the few quips and cranks in the old gr ntktnans temper 
Egypt might have a fair chauee of becoming itself again But we 
hope Uh time is near wbt n Egypt shall t ven be grt at* r tlian itself 
or far greater than it ran evir be without Christian aubji cts and a 
Christian government Mahcramed Ah the read tr mu v not know like 
Bernadette of Sweden rose from the rank of a common Mildier His 
sitting so long firmly on a throne of his own making has < a used him 
to*be more tolerated perhaps than auvthing else Mon who raise 
themselves by the fom of their own exertions command a sort of 
respect A recent trnvelh r sav t> of the Pasha comparing his cruel 
ties ( which eoixtpanwn is rather loo severe 1 with these of tlie wanton 
Djezzar of Acre Hie extermination of the Mamelukes the former 
lords of Egypt as regards the number killed is perhaps* nothing in 
companion with the thousands wIium blood cries out from tin earth 
against him but the manner in whuh it was aftWted brands the 
Pasha as the prince of traitors and murderer* * ft is said that the 
name of Ibrahim his son is a word of fear throughout Syria. Thg 
invasions of that cotmtrv ban certain) r given good cause for this 
alarm But, with all the ir faults we believe that no eastern rulers 
have endeavoured to do so mm h for the binds thev govern w the 
shape of improvement, as Mahommed Ah and his warlikt won Ibrahim 
Pasha, it is to be hoped baa been greatly benefitted by his recent 
visit to England 

Never was political sagacity displayed to & more pleasing extent 
than when, during the last war in Syria, (the chief subject of Colonel 
Napiers ‘Reminiscence* ) Melietnet Ah and his illustrious son, 
granted England her usual privileges in Egypt, in the way of letters 

» "foefcfanteof Trmrelw Egypt, AnbimPttm,*c. By J L 8*ptw *■*" 
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passengers, a nd traffic, at a time when England was assisting in 
wresting Syria from the Viterov and transferring it to the sceptre 
of the Sultan. An excellent London Journal* has alluded to this m 
a very oonrase sketch of the career of Ibrahim Pasha, — and Bays truly 
that the act was “wise as well as magnanimous To return to 
Lady Hester 

After various adventures in Egypt, the most interesting of which 
re Lady Hester Stanhope’s purchasing for an extravagant sum a 
magnificent Turkish dreBs — her sabre £ 20 her saddle £ 35 waist- 
coat and polis.se £50 <fcc — and making some stay at Damietta— a 
laige town on an elbow of the Nile — the travellers leave Egypt for 
Svna. The voyage lasted five days and at length they found them 
selves anchored close to the Port of Jaffa the ancient Joppa, so cele- 
brated in holv writ Lad\ Hotter now fairlr in the Holy Land 
the departure for Jerusalem was m\t projected The Mameluke 
travelling drtss of thp travelling Oueen is described bv Dr M 
as v eiy becoming He sat s — 

^he was ginerallv mistaken for some voiiug ben with his mustachios not vet grown 
and linn assumption of the mole dress was a subject of severe criticism among the 
Fnghsh who came to tlie Iterant. Stranger*, hnweter would frequentlv pass her witboui 
any turner iuD a strong proof that si* felt no awkwardness m wearing a dress winch 
would otherwise have attracted, general attention The fairness of her complexion was 
sometimes mistaken for die effect of pamt — J <J 1 p U'l 

The district m which Jaffa is situated comprehends three other 
towns of importance to the traveller m Svna — Ramlah Lvdd and 
Gaza. These towns are described b\ Irbv and Mangles Ramlah and 
Lvdd for Louddj as the ancient Anmathea and Ljdda, and Gaza. as 

the frontier town of tlie land of Canaan llamlah is in the favoynte 
road to Jerusalem The readei re ot course aware that the whole of 
the ancient land of Canaan is termed Palestine— situated in the south 
west of Syna — and that it comprised the countries of Juda?a, Sanaa 
na and Galilee These are generally understood to dehue the Holy 
Land but tlie word Svna is now frequently mentioned as inclu 
ding byn& Proper Palestina and Plumicta (of which the present 
chief remnant re Saide or Sidon the port of Damascus) Dr M gives 
a pleasant description of Jafia, Ramlah tlie trip to Jerusalem <£c 
*But we have onh space to give a curious passage exhibiting in no 
small degree the state of Lady Hester a mind and the eccentricity of 
her character — 

“ At some period of her life when such an event appeared verj improbable Lady 
Heater Stanhope had been told by Brothers, the fortune teller that she was to make the 
pilgrimage of Jerusalem to pass seven yean in the Desert, to become the queen of the 
Jews and to lead forth a chosen people She now saw the hist pan of the prophecy 
verified and she often openly but langlilngty avowed that she had so much faith in 
the prediction aa to expect to see its Anal accomplishment —Pp 207-8. 

The travellers enter Jerusalem — lately so brilliantly described in 
4 Tancred —by the gate of Bethlehem 


• ** Illustrated London News June, 1846. 
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After their visiting Acre — the Accho of the old Testament 11 — 
and makfagan •xcurswo to Nazareth and other interesting spot* — 
and meetisg Shaikh Ibrahim (Burckhardt), the celebrated traveller* 
— we shall look for the party about Tyre and Sidon The ancient 
city ofT y r a n ow a ij ligo the once great commercial capital with 
which we awonitr Hiram, the long the Lebanon cedars, and Solo* 
mens tcagle^>tb cedars having been conveyed by sea to Joppa, and 
from thaw " removed by land to Jerusalem — (Irby and Mangles-*— 
Chap. 4. f 55 } — th» former scene of regal splendour conies in view 
The distant new of Tyre is well described by Dr M He save — 

* In r s iwtli n r dhwrina.es* taagae ofUad, nib to* route of aom* tower*. which 
afar off haewpn tyiMmipw ippnrun, bn nmb to In term On uroller exrln 
sm at gf SteML sad pagan rwoUreuntia lriiwh its hum excites. In a climate 
•boost OMNI* pan ■ m or s bosh seen through tbc hue of noonday, along a cout 
, in some fiaeea preaerumg nmhmg lan wmn ninud, breoutes an objeeiof attention. 
Modi no*r beautiful tu ibe sight of the town wbtrli now bom upon us and of die 
pbua, which, bounded br iuDa u Am fvtreattDK and again *1 a distance of sein-al 
wOe* bending towards tbe sea-stiore showed on it* \aned surface die npened com 
the w a rn* (be water melon brld% and other grains and fruit* which the inhabitant 
of the western world never sees growing " — Tmveh <tr pp 4 

In the Tranl*. of Irbv and Mangles — a phasing plain well 
written book, valuable for Scriptural n fen nee and mentioned with 
approbation bv Dr heath in lus ct It bran d work on tin Pruplucies — 
wo are informed that the prophet u s of thi fall of Itreih knndi 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel neem to be fulitlh d in the present up] a a ranee 
of Taour (TvreJ. there Wing no ve&tigt n learning but nun rubbish 
of the ancient cm Ihg talh*d from Tints tht sou of Jiipht tin — ( hap 
4 & ft I On the jourmy to Savda (the, anueut Sidonj Ladv Hitter 
Sts? bogie and her partv j.uss through a beautiful pirn of cmmtn 
whit h draws from Dr M a small but phnsant description of tht 
scenerv of Palestine — Palestine prest nts all the dithnnt \ane- 
Viw> ^ wwi 'ttitfittti'i&Y i V/M nn}i Tuvrt vtihWtfr wMWta 

likewtsc an extvedtnglv hm thmau The luxuname of xegtutlicm 
is not to be described I nuts of all sorts from the banana diw u 
to tlie blackUrrv are abundant The banks of the nvtrs are clothed 
naturally with oleander im rtk arbiius, and otlu r flowering shrubs 
—la/ 1 p 310 

Savda, hke Tvre possewieft but ft tv remnants of its ancient mag 
niflcence Keeping Mount banun in sight tin traveller* gradually 
approach Lady Heaters own land — the Druze country This 
territory lies dm flv on Mount Lebanon and is comprehended be* 
tween 33° -JO* and 30° 10 north latitude including a breadth of not 
more than twenty five or thirty units " The Drfize villages he 
chiefly to the south and south west of Damascus H 

Lady Heater visited on her way tuiber r thif village of Dhoon (Jun) 


#11 Bonkbarit, on S t tbe above name, disguised aa a poor Ar*U,dl«coTerod 
of Pt*m, the Eden of toe Proubeelw, tola execrated city h cited to »«* 
► m « rant Mtbjmt WfilBMoi oftoe Prtwbemea. It m mhM by iAj 


* la 1*11 

toe <*ttj of Petra, i 

■writor* m a namaa fwounest or Um Propbemee. it waa nanao ny 
SI«Mto»i«.WW and they eonetade todr ** Tmw’ by a deaeriptktn of Paaw and to* 
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Afterwards for many years her residence “ where she also died " At 
this period (1813) Lady Stanhope paid her first visit to the celebrated 
Emir Beshyr, at Bledyn, in Mount Lebanon. Different opinions 
have been entertained by nearly every writer as to the merits of this 
Dr&ze chief Considerable talents, combined with great hypocrisy 
appear to form the secret of the success of one who gove rne d a people 
whose religion has e>er been a mystery Before proeeemg to the 
second volume of the Travels of Lady Hester Stanhop^-and it 
is not our intention to proceed any further — Dr M gm« SMMgi in* 
te resting information regarding tobacco in Syria, the moat famous 
country for it of all Turkey — 

“Tobacco, whan exported to Egypt, i» always rirrlmltn rpm tinf . Tin hw nfh—(fii| 
May no tthic be oncofthe reasons why tb* tobacco brought lo EngkndnaiaMa* to little 
the wuue plant when smoked tn Syna * Tobacco most be gathered in the dasttpa of the 
moou, any the Syrian planters. —P 330 

Lady Hester Stanhope the beardless youth has entered Damas- 
cus — and with her entrv the first volume ends 

Could Bonaparte behold our Eastern Empire now what would he 
think of his speech forty-eight years ago uttered before the walls of St 
Jean d Acre 9 The fate of the East depends upon yonder petty town. 
Its conquest mil insure the mam object of iny expedition, and 
Damascus will be the first fruit of it."* So said Napoleon to Murat. 
Strange turn of fortune that such boundless and hitherto successful 
ambition should have eventually been compelled to content itself with 
the little island of St. Helena. A fortunate thing it is for millions 
of human beings, that Napoleon never reached India — the country he 
had set his whole heart upon — from which he resolved to change tlje 
face of the world . 

How beautifully expressive of the workings and endings of this 
great military genius are those admirable lines in which Byron sings 
Napoleon s Farewell to the Land of his Glory — his beloved France! 

“ I have wmrr'd with a world which vanquish d me only 
When the metaorof oonqneat allured me too far 
1 have coped with the uatwua which dread aw tho* lonely 
The last single capture to millions in war 

, Damascus is a pleasant city and is dwelt upon at considerable 
length by Dr M and is also graphically described by that clever 
child of melancholy Maria Theresa Asmar in the Memoirs of a 
Babylonian Princess 

Irby and Mangles state that « the Turkish name for Damascus is 
Sbum or Shem and the friars of the content think it was originally 
founded by Shorn the son of Noah Demtthk the word from 
which we derive Damascus, and the signification of which is 
unknown to Dr M we think, can easily be accounted for 
We talk of the plain of Damascus Did it never oocur to 
Dr M that there was an Arabic word — damastr — signifying 


t Scott's Life of Napoleon, Chap- 81 
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Wei ground? — of this the Turkish word — if auoh it be — is doubt- 
less a corruption The triumph of Lady Hester Stanhope m this 
very ancient and important city among a people celebrated 
for their fanaticism is remarkably striking It must have been 
chiefly brought about here, as ra every place she visited by her ans- 
tocratical bearing and the strange fact of an Fnglish lailvs, having 
adopted an Eastern male costume of a peculiar magnificence also by 
the calm resignation to what ever might befal her which continually 
lurked about her countenance * On no occasion was she insulted 
and although a crowd oonstantlv assembled at her door at the time 
she was expected to appear and awaited her return home she was 
always received by an applauding buzz of the populace and the 
women, more especially would call out. Long life to her' mav she 
live to return to her country 1 with man} other exclamations in use 
among them — Travels <fe rot 2 17 In this manner did the good 
Damascenes treat Lad> Hester let us now pass on to the Queen of 
Tadmor who sought the remains of Zen obi a s greatness,” at Pal 
myra. After nearly six very long chapters — in which we have some 
interesting information concerning the Bedouin Arabs — but which 
generally speaking are nearly as dry as the Desert they inhabit — we 
are highly refreshed by Dr M s excellent description of Lady Hester 
Stanhope s entry into Palmyra — 


“ The inhabitants had resolved an welcoming Ladv Hester id ibe best manner they 
could, and had gone oat in a body to meet her There might be altogether fifty men 
on foot, who, naked down to the want, without shoes or stocking*, and covered with a 
son of unique petticoat, ran by foe side of as many horsemen, galloping in all duec 
dons, with rude kettle-drums beating and colours flying The tanned skins of the 
men on foot formed a curious contrast with foe cowry shells or blackamoor's teeth, 
studded on foe two belts which crossed their shoulder* and to which ware suspended 
their powder flasks and canon ch boxes. These Palmyrenes cany matchlocks slung 
across their hacks, and are ray skilful in the ate of them. They are ban totnen by 
profession and they are often engaged in petty warfare with the Bedouins, for the 
protection of their caravan*. Jw foe amusement ot Lady Healer and Hr B 
they displayed before them a mock attack and defence of a caravan Each party 
anxious to distinguish itself in foe eyes of an English lady fought with a pro 
tended fare foal once or twice might almost have been thought ml The men on foot 
exhibited on the person of a horseman the mode of stripping for plunder and no valet 
de ebimhre could undress his master more expeditiously 
On entering foe Valley of the Tombs, Lady Heater's attention was absorbed in view 
mg the wonders around her and foe combatants desisted. But another sight, 
prepared by foe Palmyrenes here awaited her In order to in ream foe effect 
which ruins erase on those who enter them for foe first ume foe guide* led ns 
through foe long colonnade, which extends four thousand feet m length from 
north went to south-east, in a tins with foe sate of the templet. Thu colonnade 
is terminated by a triumphal arch. The abaft of each pillar to foe right and 
left, at about foe height of six feet bom foe ground has a projecting pedestal, called in 
architecture a eonsole, under several of whit* is a Greek or Palmyrene inscription , and 
raw each there coee stood a statue, of which at present no vestige remauu excepting 
foe marks of foe cramp-iron for the fort. What was our surprise to see. as we rode 
J»p the arcane, sad just as foe triumphal arch same in eight, that several beautiful 
gbia (selected, asm afterwards leara«C from the age of twelve to sixteen) bad bean 
placed on fosse very pedestals, in lbs most graceful postures, and with garlands in their 
bands metrriegrat shapes bring bat slightly concealed by a single loose robe girded 
u foe w*kt wifo a sons, and a idiite crape veil oovenng their beads. On each side of 
the arch other girts, no las* lovely, stood by limes, whilst a row of six was ranged 
•cron the gats of foe arch, with myroi in fora hands. Whilst Lady Hastsr advanced, 
these laving statnaa — toad ImiMTtiiWr tm fostr pedestals, hi T J foahadyaamd 
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tb*y l««ped on the around, snd joined in s tom by her aide. On reaching tin 
triumphal *rch die whale m groups, together widx mom and girls intermixed, danced 
around her Here some bearded elder* chanted Texan In her tnaue and all the spec- 
tatora joined In chorus The sight was truly interesting andl but seldom seen one 
that moved my feelings more Lady Heater herself seemed to partake of Are emotions 
to whti h her presence in this remote spot had given rise. Nor was tha wonder of the 
Palmyrenes less than our own. They beheld with amassment a woman who had Ten 
to red thqusands of miles from her own country and bad now crossed a waste where 
htfnger and thirst were only a pact of the evils to be dreaded. ~Pp 198*7-8. 

The procession advanced to the gate of the Temple and at length 
Lady Hester reached the cottage ‘ winch had been prepared for her ” 
Despite of this description being conducted on what is called the 

spmwng-out principle " it is, we think, the most interesting pas* 
sage m the three volumes and hence oar reason for presenting such 
a long extract to onr readers In a letter to the Marqms of Sligo — 
who had accompanied Lady Hester during part of her European 
travels — the heroine writes — ■ I must tell you that the difficulty 
of this enterprise was that the king of the Desert was at war with 
some very powerful Arabs and it was from them we were in dread of 
being surprised particularly as it was known that they had said that 
they could sell me for 25 000 piasters * or 800 purses, and which 
they certainly thought they could get for my ransom at home This 
was the most alarming part of the business Lady Hester Stanhope 

settled m Syria in the rear 1813 m avoid monastic house two 
miles from Sidon, situated at the foot of Mount Lebanon- Finding 
this habitation too small for her large establishment she afterwards 
repaired to the residence at Joan The Travels we are informed 
by Dr M embrace a period reaching from the thirty sixth to the 
forty third tear of Ladv Hesters life \ or from the commencement of 
1810 till January 1817 The most pleasing characteristic about Dr 
M s books is continual desire to uphold the character of his heroine 
he bnngs her chanty fullv before the world and makes full allow 
ance for the eccentricities of a diseased mind With this remark we 
shall bid the author farewell ’ 

The Memoirs of a Babi Ionian Princess 9 ” What a high 
Bounding title ’ From whence does it come 9 Is Babylon once 
more the glon of kingdoms the beauty of the Chaldees excellen- 
cy 9 Has she risen from a long sleep to embrace her former glory 9 
—do treasures of gold and siher and voices of gladness and the 
sweetest melody abound once more in the lady of Kingdoms 91 B by 
Ion has fallen ! As Jeremiah and other prophets foretold, the once 
mighty capital of Chaldea has long been heaps without an inhabi 
taut" And Nineveh the ancient capital of Assyria, with its walls 
and towers of amazing magnitude its palaces of pleasure and magm 
licence — where is her glory now * Our present business, however 
ib Bimply to gbmce at the contents of the book. Among the rums of 
Nineveh, our *• Babaloman Princess” was bom 1 Her parents be- 

* Nearly £260 ■ — 1000 premier* bamg abont flOEngUsi. 
f Lady Hester Stenhopa dj*d in June 1899 (Fiie Ifaftousj 
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longed tt> Bagdad, on the Tigris & celebrated eaty of Chaldea but 
the plague of 1804 compelled the family to remove to the country 
near Mosul, opposite to which is the supposed site of ancient Nineveh 
Mosul is also situated on the Tigris and is still an important town, 
m the province of Mesopotamia, or Algezira, as it is sometimes 
termed in maps. 

When the plague ceased, die Babvionian Princess returned to 
Bagdad with her parents The first volume of her work is somewhat 
prosy , ret there is much good writing and many a pleasant passage 
may be found in the wonderfully faultless composition Her parents 
persecuted by a Pasha, for a steady adherence to the Ohnstian faith 
and misfortune having surrounded her noble family, the Princess 
seeks consolation in travel Leaving her adventures in the desert, 
we shall proceed at once to where she designs a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land. Her father was now dead and she styles herself while 
meditating on her loss a wretched outcast on the wide world 
A caravan at length is about to start for Damascus from Bagdad 
The time occupied m travelling, was a little more than forty days 
and, on approaching the former citj the fifth day after their depar 
ture from Tadmor the writer gives the following landscape — The 
domes and minarets of Damascus were pointed out to us in the far 
distance their glittering tops standing in bold relief against the huge 
towering masses of the Anti Li bonus range of mountains, on whose 
ragged sides the rising sun had just thrown a mantle of the deepest 
rose tint a oolour so charming that one who has not beheld it nse 
m a mountainous country cannot conceive half its beauty " — 

272 

With excellent descriptions of the baths at Damascus, the ladies, 
dinners, fee. the first volume ends 

We have only room for the following — The inhabitants of Dar 
mascus are celebrated for their love of luxurious ease as well as for 
their good countenances and graceful costume Some of them too it 
would seem, are as much distinguished for their cunning as for 
their probity if we may give credit to the proverb Shatm sbumi, * 
— ‘ The Damascenes are cunning M — P 807 

The second volume commences with the departure of the Prmces| 
from Damascus, with a travelling companion — a Christian bishop, 
from the regions of Taitary who had accompanied the caravan from 
Bagdad, and who was also bent on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land — 
and at length they reach Baal bee, after & pleasant journey through & 
romantic country flanked on the east by the AntX-Libanus, and on 
the west, towards the sea, by the lofty Lebanon H Baal bee, famous for 
its beautiful ruins, unnoticed by the Princess, possesses the remains 
of the Tempi* of the Sun built by Antoninus Pius. 

The ruins of Baal bee are preferred by Irby and Mangles to those of 
PsSmyra. These travellers state, that they suspect it is the difficulty 
of getting to Tadmor, and the fact that few travellers have been there 
that has given nse to the great renown of the Palmyra rums M The 
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Kasmia has its source to the north of Baal bee and running through 
the plain discharges itself into the sea a little to the north oT Tyre 
How deplorable that so luxuriant a spot, with so fine a soil should 
lay waste and desolate 1 and what ideas of former wealth and magm 
ficenee do the splendid rains of Baal bee call to the mind ” (Irby 
and Mangles ) After visiting Beyrout Jaffa, and Ramlah, the party 
arrive at Jerusalem The Princess gives a passage concerning a 
festival which took place there and which if we could foiget the 
blind superstition that must have mingled in the scene could not fail 
to interest us— 

“ The festival which took place on Easter Sunday I shall never foiget as long as I 
live What mote notie sight to a sincere Christum, than to see the pawns multitudes 
falling every comer of die vast building which contains the tomb of our Blessed Lord * 
pilgrims from the east, from the west, from the north and from the south from 
Egypt, Chaldea, Greece Armenia, Persia India, and even China whose pious ferv onr > 
said Christian seal had brought therm hundreds and thousands of leagues through the 
lonely wilderness and the parching desert, Ac — VoL 2, p 67 

After a pilgrimage to the Jordan— attended by ten thousand souls, 
and headed by the governor of Jerusalem— and a visit to Jencho— 
Rihhuh a village said to be erected on its ruins — the Princess returns 
to Jerusalem and receives a very pleasant letter from the Emir Beschor 
the Prince of Lebanon. 

She admires him for being one of the strongholds of Christianity 
in the East and so we shall pass on to the Emirs palace at Be ted 
dm, to which the Princess resorts to pay a long visit This brings 
her into the region of Lady Hester Stanhope 

Years of residence at Mount Lebanon had made Lady Hester a 

Druse ladv The daughter of Babylon pays her a visit The niece 
of William Pitt is found smoking a pipe and commences at once to 
addrew the Princess m Arabic You said she are from the 
land of the wise It was in Chaldea that science first dawned it 
was there that astronomy astrology and magic attained their highest 
perfection ’ 

Lady Hester instructs the Pnncess in Ystrologv and informs her 
that her star is A#«al el Atared Mercury The Pnncess an 
Bounces her intention of visiting Eutope This gives nse to a violent 
declamation from Lady Hester against such a theatre of low cunning 
and intrigue self seeking and hypoensv degeneracy and corruption 
We are afraid the author of Tancred must have been influenced 
by the Stankoptan mania when he so lately caused his hero to call 
• us — > Flatnosed Franks who had mn, taken progress for cm 

•lization 

But the Pnncess is resolved to visit Europe The glory of the 
East has departed and grandeur must be found m the regions of 
the west The regeneration of Syria has yet to come Everything 
is m readiness for the journey The Pnncess takes leave of her ge 
nerous friend, the Emir and in September 1833, bids adieu to 
the east She arrives at Leghorn, where sickness and misfortunes 
alike surround her In 1887, she quitted Rome , and arrived in 
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Pans ui the same year During her stay in the French capital — 
from 1«87 till 1841 —she hears of the dowhfall of the Pnnoe of the 
Lebanon. At length she takes it into her head to visit the modem 
Babylon where the Princess had remained three years, at the conclu 
sion of her sad, eventful history AlaS- 1 for the artificial ac- 
oompl ishments which adorn the society of the west. — P 808* 

The most striking feature among books of the above description is, 
the good English in which they are written Education through the 
exertions of the Svnan Missionaries, and those who take an interest 
in a once highlv faioured land must if anything will produce the 
moral regeneration of Syria. That its inhabitants are apt we 
have a remarkable example in a work entitled a voice from Le- 
banon " published in London about March last which contains the 

Life and Travels of Assaud 1 Karat —a Si nan boy who throve 
1 m trade rose to opulence and eventually visited London We are 
sorrr that this work is not before us or we should have laid a 
specimen of its contents before the reader The inmdof the Oriental 

whether Syrian or Indian must pos*®ss a healthy and cheerful tone 
before it can see the advantages of English civilization and to this 
effect we cannot be too strenuous m the diffusion of knowledge and 
the propagation of Christianity 

Tripoli is generally considered the neatest town m Syna. Aleppo 
as the reader knows is the metropolis one of the largest cities in the 
Turkish empire There are several European factories here and we 
believe Aleppo boasts a fair trade — Lot 83 5 N Long 80 36 E A 
notice of the latitude of a few prominent places mav not be unmter 
eettng to ihe scientific reader should he be bent on a new tngono- 
metfical survey of the Dead Sea, or some other interesting portion of 
Syna 1 The following results have been published by the Royal 
Geographical Society of London — 


Convent on Mount Sinai 23° 33| N 

Petra 80° 19 

Jerusalem, 31 45f 

Jaffa, 32° 4J* 


From the success of the Expedition to the Euphrates, under 
Colonel Chesney some years ago materials for a correct map of 
Northern Syna were said to be collected But even now it would 
appear much remains to be done Portions of Syna still exist com 
paratively unknown and this must m a great measure, hinder the 
commercial and intellectual progress of the country In the number # 
of the Athenctum, at the head of this article an interesting and valu * 
able paper by Capt. Newbold, was read we are informed before the 
Asiatic Society of London The subject of the paper is, the moun 
tainous country between the coasts of Tyre and Sidon and the nver 


* In eadiwon tolfceee we hero Akabe Fort, 90* SST Hebron, 31° 81 i Jeraiib 8^18} 
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Jordon — a part of Palestine hitherto but little known — * Capt 
Newbold proceeded, m 1846 from Tvre to Bam as and returned 
from Easbeia and the castle of Shukif to Sidon He thus traversed 
the country in two directions The country » divided into the 
districts of Esh Shukif and Beshareh It comprehends an area of 
468 square miles being about 26 miles from N to S and 18 E to 
W The shore district is the celebrated Phemcian plain " The 
crater of an extinct volcano was likewise observed and the nature of 
the soil of the country may be imagined from the following Wheat 
field « are numerous and the vine flourishes m the volcanic soil 
Cotton also grows but the staple productions are wheat millet 
beans tobacco and lentils The population of this new territory is 
said to amount to 15 000 about 30 to the Bquare mile and is 
composed of Greeks Drflses and Arabs During his excursion 
Capt Newbold saw a beautiful marble Torso of Mroena, recently 
found among the ruins of Tire But we must now conclude And 
we shall do this with the hope that the admirable scientific Societies 
of London and elsewhere will continue their praiseworthy exertions m 
behalf of S\na and Palestine that the dawn of literature and science 
will ere long extend to a land which was once the glory of the world 
that war baa foreit rfled from Sjna, and St Jean d \cre be content 
with the renown it has gained in the wars of Palestine from Saint 
Louis the Crusader to the dais of the defeat of Napoleon and the 
successes of Sydney Smith Stopford and Napier that peace may 
ever reign m Syria — and Lebanon with its head of eternal snow * 
soon smile again over a land consecrated by so many memorials of 
events of imperishable renown 


The Naturaf History, the Diseases , the SfedicaC Practice , and 
the Materia Medic a of the Aborigines of Brazil, translated 
bg John Macpherson Esq , M D Assistant Surgeon Cal 
cutta , Bishops College Press , 1845 

This work, the production of the eminent Botanist and Naturalist 
of the University of Munich, but of a wider than European reputa- 
tion is opportunely introduced to us in India through the medium 
of a translation from the German by Dr John MacPherson, one 
of the medical officers of the presidency Here m the far East 
we know but little generally speaking of the far West, and we 
cannot but be grateful for every attempt to induce us to trace the 
various points of aivdogry, and contrast between the old mid the 
young worlds. Europe enjovs pre-eminence for present mental 
supremacy, Asia for past most venerable fame, Africa for per- 
plexing mixed associations, — The gold and the clay which have 

* Lebanon, in the Syriac language signifies white— which the mountain is, in 
srauMr sod winter, m the former by the colour of die rock— in die letter by tmoo 
of the now— Ir*y and Ma*$U* 
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not amalgamated, the subtlest iatefljgeooe and the most abject 
debasement Bat America w hi the distant perspective with 
all the interest of colossal magnitude cod 'feigantw feature, predica- 
tive it may be of future gtarr H ow R nappens that 360 years 
scouring of it by the restless, toe discontented, the avaricious, ana the 
comma, end more recently the scientific and the pious bave^Jaid no 
broader or more visible foundation for great things is a subject of not 
uninteresting enquiry Our remarks more particularly refer to the 
vast continent of South America. If one aid not catch the word 
Brand one might mchns from a cursory perusal of this work of Dr 
Von Martins’ to suppose the some laid in some contemptible island, so 
little do the Aborigines fill up the scenes or occupy the stage m which 
they vegetate Before the reader commences to roan about the 
people, and they alone form the subject of Dr Von Martins’ enqui- 
ries let him consider the territorial extent of the Brazil empire. It 
comprises three millions of square moles, four fifths as large as 
Europe, while the entire population, including Europeans, their de- 
scendants and negroes does not amount to five millions , and of abo- 
rigines 300,000 , or one soul for even ten square miles, which by some 
is considered an excessive computation Place this m contrast with 
China and its population of 250 to the square mile, or Bengal with 220 
souls m the same space r Or France with its area of 200,000 square 
miles, and its population, according to the census of 1846, 35,400,486, 
or 177 souls m the square mile Since the census of 1841 the 
population of France has encreased 1,170,308 The encrease 
of population m five years only, being nearly as much as four 
rubes the amount of the whole aboriginal population of Brazil 
Cad the results of savage and cmhzed life be placed in more 
striking contrast ? 

Two thousand five hundred And seventy years ago Romulus was 
founding Rome, King Hezekiah was reigning in Jerusalem, Gour 
on the Ganges was in the height of its prosperity, but curiosity 
is baffled regarding any enquiry as to what was being done at 
that time in this land of Brazil But w Brazil an and pestilential 
desert ? Is it destitute of capabilities to Rustam a population ? By 
no means, all that could be demanded of nature by the mort 
luxuriant imagination is here already more luxuriantly provided 
Extending through forty degrees o f latitude, from six of North to 
thirty-four of South, Brazil yields every possible variety of climate. 
Ranges of Hills of 6,000 feet above the level of the sea supply that 
degree of elevation requisite to produce all the vegetables of the 
temperate zone in addition to the bountiful productions of the tomd 
8ncn relief as Simla, Mussoune, Subathu, DarjUmg, can afford to 
the scorched inhabitants of our Indian plains, could be more 
easily and freely enjoyed by the inhabitants of Brazil A finer 
country than Brawl, one blessed with a more genial donate or pos- 
sessing a more fruitful rail, or more happily diversified with wood and 
water, intersected with navigable nyere, or richer in mineral wealth 
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19 not to be found on the surface of the globe The vegetable world 
is here tnmscendently majjfaifioent, and one may imagine Dr, Yon 
Martins, the Botanist, leaving with regret bn own peculiar and de- 
lightful sphere of study, to describe the poor specimens of debased 
humanity Still are the aborigines of Brazil human, and included 
in that {Jfcaat of the charter of sovereignty to him who is to have 
the uttermost parte of the earth for hie possession as “ Lord of all — 
and henoe sufficiently deserving of attention with a view to cfvilmng 
efforts. It is plain that a knowledge of thesr state must precede any use- 
ful aims to ameliorate their lot, and with such a description the Author 
commences. It seems, however, to be hi9 opinion and not only his but 
that of all who have observed their habits and history, and the his- 
tory of analogous aboriginal tribes, that they will be absorbed or con- 
sumed before they will be civilized up to that point when their 
population will encrease 

Dr Von Martins is deserving of more credit as he obviously avoids 
the marvellous and endeavours to correct the impressions made by 
former travellers who considered it indispensable to their success as 
authors to magnify and distort. Like Hindu Romancers who endea- 
vour to compensate for the want of point and incident m their stones 
by enormous numbers and thumping lies. The opposite spirit now 
prevails, and we hear of travellers forbearing to narrate all they meet 
of the wonderful, lest it should not be believed The translator m a 
note tells us that twenty years have elapsed since Yon Martins’ visit 
to Brazil Is it not all but incredible that the resources of a land 
altogether so wonderfully productive should be no more talked of or 
written about — , 

The Indian population of the large Brasilian empire displays a distinct mdirriual 
character in all its physical peculiarities To examine how far this marked character 
of the Brasilian aborigines recurs or vanes m the other parts of the American oon 
tine at, m Bhort, in how far It is to be considered a more or less extensive type of the 
human family is foreign to my present purpose to enquire yet unprejudiced obser 
vatK>n leads to the impression that (he red man, as he is found, here in the aboigmai 
forests, there in the boundless plains of Brazil, u w all essential respects the same, and 
appears every where as part of one and die same race Although I have seen him 
over a great extent of country from the tropic of Capricorn to the line, from the 
eastern sea coast to the boundaries of Peru and Popayan, under very various ctrcsm 
stances and in many different stages of social development, yet 1 everywhere recognized 
die moat striking characteristics in stature proportion of limbs, countenance color 
and haur I must not, however be understood to any that the variety in the lineaments 
of the face, which we are accustomed to observe among civilized nations, was in say 
degree wanting in him True it is, that my companion Von Spix and myself, when 
we found ourselves among the Indians, thought at first that we could not reoogmse 
tbeee marked differences but this solely arose from oar not being accustomed to the 
striking novelty of thesr whole appearance and baa bean the case with many other 
traveller* is the commencement of their jounuea After we had got over our first 
impressions and were able to observe details, we satisfied ourselves, that the individual 
pfytfoynomwi of the Indiana are a* varied and as distinctly marked, as those of any 
other people equally low in moral, social, and intellectual development. It is but 
natural, that the want of varied occupations, and die absence of the different emotions 
and feelings, which influence civilized man shoald tell on the minor of die soul die 
countenance, and deprive it of the nicer shades of expression. But due is also the 
«ae with the negro, who has had an unvarying and unmdividaaliaed countenance 
•nwueoaaly attributed to him by some authors 

The — ttw is equally true or (heir stature, of the colour of their akin and of their 
beard, those obsraotanatics appear in great variety, and are by no means bestowed to 

d 
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npifomlr on all, that «te ocnld «*y that nrtwe had formed them etnrtly efter one 
MidcL We m IvdittH in BnsIL Urt* *nd small, slender end breed, copper ted 
Model. We m. or If they do not coa«rtantfylitirp*le 

Atards, so foal ®f «H the phvaical peculiarities attributed to 
_AhttdaKMttwsts«^ M*ek sod shining, growing down. low 
the bend nn and a*w»ya wIL alone remain constant. {I bare 

fru^tawo red, or blonde, nor « frtfdy beard.) His dr 

Scnfene ns, that the ebaractemtic* of the Bruilua an not to be 
'mm mark, any more d«» are those of other branches of the human 
of men an indeed in ibe sane rondinon in thin import u the 
tamlu* in the vegdalde world which modem science endeavours 


noianT one prominent chametenwUr while it ia theaggngate 
of oB pfameal peculiarities, that impresses ua with the idea, that the aborigines of 
S^W^rfaS^^le^^nieculiar and independent race yet bis lint 
■tent* aabafiaa die mind oMhetnKeUer <mfo* subject. when he beholds the son of 
thewikteowwe in a elate of ftwdoiu standing : naked m b«a waxtea. The ixupreesions 
of M now! an apparition are Own pre*?nted w* immediate! v to onr observation that 
oat awakened atttutum qmcklv embrace* «U charerteriKtios, ami mutes them into 
a pietnta. U*> rolonnog of which no space of turn- can ettace in die mind of the otoer 
m Tima, even to this dav after the lapae of rnanv years, tin* picture of my first 
meeting with the BtaaiUau savage remain* fresh m my luumiuatinu. and I find that 
the sketches which uiv ilec-ensed couipafl'ou V on ^pia an l rovself drew nnuer file 
tnAnmrc of our fir t impresaiona, an d»e beat ralcnlnicd to give a correct view or 
hkvhnical eottMUiuiou. I mean therefore to insert hen the moat important parte 
of ^description of them bat must remark that tlie Cmornkw. whom we hist* - u 
tie. comparatively speaking a weak penteeuted race and that flie description of 
the Indians given in that pari of onr travels (vol- i p J } cannot be regarded us a 
favourable one 


Genera/ Ft nr * f the Pkyncai &/ thr Bmji/ww dhinyiwet 

The Brartiian swages are ou the whok a*> compared wifij 1* uropeaua of smaller or 
more middling stature / lie men are four fret u.u inches m five f« t hve inches, the 
women four feet three mcfaec to four ffeet ten inches m height. They are all of a 
Strong, broad, and comps, t make This mature u general K pretlv unifonn m a tribe, 
wm rarrir observe ow or two indivnlual* more than half a bead taller than (belt 
eotufadn. On the whole tiiev appear to the ere <>r an f nrouean taller than they rea% 
arc, owing to their gomg naked Tlie bead is prnj>ortu«ual!j large the trunk muscular 
The seek ebon and strong, die cheat urebed ami fie liv rbe womens breast* Ann 
and not bo pendulous as those of negr^sscs, the belly well arched and prominent, 
with a large navel the mate organs much smaller than in any other nice and not like 
those of die negro in a state of persistent turgeecence The extremities abort, and the 
lower ones, especially any thing but full for the calves and the buttocks are flat, wlifle 
the shoulders and anus are round and inrt« uhur Hands and feel small. Tin- former 
almost always cold, with comparatively dim fingers and very short nails, which they 
generally pare dose. The foot narrow behind, wry bread in front, the great toe 
standing wide apart from the others corresponding to die width of chest, the jxuddte 
of ibe face and the prominent cheek lames are distinguished fur their breadth. The 
forehead low rough on its surface from tf« prominence of die frontal sinuses, above 
■arrow and retiring, with die hair growing down very low The hack of the bead does 
not bang neariv bo far back as in the P«*gro whose skull is altogether narrower and 
more oblong Countenance bread and angular not bo prominent as (hat of the negro, 
but more so than that of Kalmucks and Europeans. Ears small neat, slightly tuned 
norwards. Fye# small, black or blackish brown placed sideways, with the inner 
corner directed towards the nose, protected by eve brows highly arched in their centre 
nose short, very slightly depressed above, datttsh below nostrils wide, turned a little 
outwards the lips not nearly so large as id a negro if either the upper one projecting 
* little or both alike month small, and more closed than in foe negro. Teeth, very 
•kite, foe meteors broad and regular foe eye teeth prominent Chin short and 
rounded off The colour of foe akin » more or less reddish like burnished copper, 
varying according to the age foe occupation, atete of health, and race of foe mdivflnaL 
Newborn children are almost white, or yellowish white, like Mulatto*, people whan 
%“» tick have a brownish yellow <«lotir On foe whole they are darker, foe 
Wronger and more active they anu ThS son and foe amoke of ttesir hnia may ahw 
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contribute to Make the skin a little darker But each shades, depending on trarndtart 
causes, are not pennanent On Ae inside of the flexure* of the- Okta » 

lighter The wild Indian ran hardly be said to blush from BhaaCSi Otfmgb he bhfl&t 
front indignation In tow, lus skin is delicate soft, shunng attd, When expMMi *# 
the nrn, much disposed to aweat the sweat has a peculiar unnoatainoss smelt U* 
not ao rank aa (bat of the negro Hw hair long hard, tense, black, andj * ' 
bangs down in thick disorder from his head, it is never curlv though bikS 
with care, and indeed in mam tribes shaved in a peculiar way, or pulled l 
tional distinction His hair is \ery late in getting grev and very naflljSMbmes 
white baldness is hand? to bp found m on* among s thousand. No fits* are in 
general observed m tlie ax ills or on the cheat and the hair on the male organs and 
chins of the men is verv weak and acuity Vet sometimes one sees an Indian 
with a tolerably strong black beard, but never with a curlv one 



The small excitability of the circulation is a feature observed in 
the Aboriginal Brasilians, in common with the Malay and the inha- 
bitants of Hindustan The damp told band is the fitting concomitant 
for the weak nenotn energy and low vi^nlitt Savages are 
t oon seized with panic and ill bU'&un any changes of locality or 
diet. Hair gre\ ? w ith sudden fears will nerer be heard of , death would 
the sooner supervene lhe Brazilian Indian la hi* louth and pnme 
manifests that acuteness oi the external senses, which is generally 
remarked in f,aviige life The tenses would tbps be admirable ser 
vantb enough if the brain to which they convey information could 
but govern and direct their power* But this is not the case, the 
Brazilian*'* mental faculties are low indeed Ihe personal modesty 
w hich is noticed as a trait of the Indian is little more refined than 
that of the cat, and probably has a simil ir mstmet for its origin I’he 
Brazil language can boa^t of no litoiaturo, no poetrv, no legends, no 
sentiment, and j et it is represented to be adequate enough a* language, 
if there were but the soul and the fire to kindle its bounds — * 


I rum all the natural and acquired endowments of mind and body wlucb iVave 
described, it follows that the Indian b teuiperameni is lymphatic Poor in blood, m 
Bnuftal heat and wtalm rrawpe 1 m all those inttllerma] actions wliicli might awoken 
hi* system supporting 1 urn self from tear to tear aith recurring monotony on a coarse 
liesn til prepared unseuwmed diet, the Indian has Ins naiurnllv weak system as it 
were steeped in rradi fluids He is an mlolent. cold lu-avy nature an amphibious 
man The mexcUabilm of his blood \e*sels which but few emotions can awaken 
mto actmty the cold creeping circulation of Jus blood, the slow assimilation of scanty 
uourtblmieui froio a last quantity of cum se food, and the clouded obstinate grovelling, 
Rimkennesa of Ins soul mat be fairly regarded as the elements of a specially hmj bane 
tejpp* raiuent It Sheas the predominance oi a phlegmatic and a mdancholie 
disposil^m. 


The author next passes on to the Zhseaset of the aborigines of 
Brazil, and os he rcmaik 1 *, it it not difficult to infer that they will be 
those of the lymphatio system — 

* “In accordance with the blight ext itabihtv of the Indian diseases run their course 
slowly mvolxe few other organs, assume avert aiutoihuraeter but seldom, have rarely 
a marked penoduity and often terminate without the \er\oua system Buffering at 
til till joat before death A Portuguese pin siuan who hail lived thirty yean, among 
the Indiana, assured me that death overtakes the dying Indian verv elowiy and 
gradually Unconsciousness from serous tffiinous on llte brain occurs very late, and 
is unusual The patient ui most cases feels a general sinking of all his powers, and 
if an easy death (euthanasia) consists in awaiting its approach quiet! v, then the Indian 
may be said to enjoy it in the full oat degree He meets this change with an apathetic 
quiet, which u only equalled by the coed indifference of die spectators No where is 
death slower hi its approaches no where is is met with greater indifference, and no 
when is leas grief or wading to be observed than around the death bed of the Indian. 
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Oulv At the close of the wen ft, when the last breath has been vieldrd op when the 
bodv has become stiffened do they reveal in a hum of shrieks and wailing ihfir 
sense of the fearful change wlurh m a sort of childish inexperience thej do not 
seem to have anticipated. 

The dangerous diseases of the Brasilian savage are then especially chronic and speh 
as are connected with the assnnilatiTe process obstruction inflammation and suppn * 
ration of the mesenteric glands of Hie ometum the liver and of the spice p, dropsy 
and alow fever 

Before the introduction of Europeans into the new world the Indians died moat 
conubanly of tlie»e diseases. Bnt since then small pox, and according to Indian 
accounts measles (sarampo) have been added. At present tlwae annate exanthemata 
make the moat fearful ravages among them Dut in a denrnptian of the endemic 
diseases, the introduced once fall into tbt eecondarv class 

The above indicated rhmnir affections of the assimilative organs have for their 
predisposing cause the natural ronstatuttou of the Indian but they have also their 
more immediate causes, and among (Item their diet is especially influential 

The Diet of this people is exceeding! \ coarse and rough Agn 
culture and horticulture ore almost alike unknmt 11 , the flesh, fish, 
fowl and injects which > uture brings to their bunds, tlie\ spoil either 
in the curing or the cookm, Suit abounds, but thti do not seem to 
know its use Dasuiteiv md bowel complaint** are luuce very com- 
mon, and as tliet hat e a practice of ru4nng into running streams 
when attacked with acute diseases, no wonder the population diun_ 
rushes daily Our htdropathic friends may perhaps depute "th« 
inference whether propter hoc or not, it is certamlv port hoc As 
for Leverages thev are careless m the extreme to the quality of the 
water they drink which often abounds m par cotes — 

At llie ronunvnceroeul of the wann rntnv m*w.<m these pivra-iites often increase m 
prodigious liunitere and j.e»eratr worm fevers in whole tlivincte win li It mg totally 
neglected or ill treated jtmkh rarrv ofl the afferteit and** pcnalli ihilitnu nnl girl* 
near the age of pubertv I mv«e1f have hod to Hlifcr for muiilli* fWim a irrwiw *c 
dyn'rwf, and Uavc sunn in iu\ cutupuiu ill's all knuU of diM-a«« e« inphratcd wnli 
worms. It is uo mm tiul tlmif, »o la* disturbed for nights in anerva i>u bj tin* 
rattling in the throat* of patient* out of whose Moniwlis the worms t r«*p and cause 
a constant sense of clioklug nil 0 v an* vomited up 

The habit or dnnViug impure rmr waiei also t miws other verimis aflVrUons 1 he 
waters of the Tocaiitu which iu m vend places flow over large lavers of gypsum 
ram tuanv grain ol it hi t)i< ir stienin aud caiive inch a disposition to atone as is 
hariilv to to found lit anv otiier parr >f tlie world 

TA hat a picture have w< here of suffering from ignorance r The 
climate is lovely About the Amazon the mean annual temperature 
is eighty one or eigbty-tuu, will adapted to a< tonnnodnte tho*^ w lms e 
wanL-ohe is t»6flnt\, \tt tliei suffer much and cuiinot learn to supply 
their wants, ea^ih tLough tbea might, either from the vegetable or 
animal world 1 hf ' prefir the rough and read t , though precariously 
useful bit of Arc —just In the by as the lgnorimt and improvident m 
our own country do * 

It is to he noted with pain that the only things the poor Brazi* 
liana have recened at the hands of Europeans seem to he poison, 
firet in the shape uf small pox, measles, »nd svphihs, and secondly in 
the form of brandi The author sarcastically remarks that gout w 
scarcely known ns ytt, as brandy Ins not jet spread itself exten 
flvely enough 1 he ever existing diseases m Brazil aa in all tropi 
cal, and indeed w many temjieratfl climates, are those produced by 
Malana. So much decaying vegetable matter, to much stagnant 
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water, so much 9un, infallibly produce Malana MaJana produces 
all the forms of Fever of an intermitting or Temittent chai fitter thej 
in their train induce the diseases of the spleen and liver which tnd 
in dropsy and such like We are almost inclined to suspect, with the 
Translator, that the liver cakes referred to are really spleen cakes 
At all ev ents the description of the sufferers near the Ama7on, the 
Yupura, and the Tocantin, strongly coincide* with what we have out- 
sell es seen near the banks of the Doab canals by Delhi and Saharun 
pore By the aid of Malana the vegetable world contests the 
supremacy of the land with man, but experience has shewn that 
the contest w for the most part neither long nor doubtful, if but skill 
and labour be brought to bear upon it Witness the reclaimed fens 
of Lincolnshire and Essex in England, and the improved though cer- 
tainly still immovable state of our Indian metropolis Dr “Von 
Martins states the following to be the general result-, of his observation*, * 
regarding the diseases of the Br tzilnn Savages — 

If we now combine mto one ponit of tm w thi outlines of the fly mg pi tare which 
have sketched, tlu following will bt found to be the essential!* characteristic 

nuts — 

►L Hit. Brazilian Indian has s arc el v any disease that belongs to him p ruharly 
4 He shares will) tlu ctlipi tUsse of the population die dist ases prevailing there 
through climate mrtiuui es Ilis system reacts agonist tlicse licenses in an an ilo.pMis 
way to tliatof the hurop an 0»h with such ihfltrence as roijit be expect* l tiom hi 
uamral consilium u and die ohantrienstir traits uf his rare an found in die diseases 
to which he n> most sublet t 

*1 In lus proportionate)-, tifdubi urns Ian l die Indian kuows no more than the 
Furopean settiti of tlu plague of cholera of the yellow ftver of the frightful paired 
feiers of the wtstof Africa 01 of the F tna mtduttnu 

i I 1m* disc asp intro imed br l urojieans die small pox causes the greatest mom 
htv and the sttnl ity inlterctit in his race, is nic-ieased by to ph ilia, which was ortgpiallT 
unknown to lum 

1 We may thence as unu that the tace of the red man is naturally a yeryliealthy 
one (its longesity is well Lu iwn l ut dn only as long as it is the exefusne possess, ir 
oj iTo-Wi TCiUilTt -aid mV Wsvul cV'f S yEroprtti -ci*\i«s*uo\ 

6 But as things hate change 1 nice tin arris al of the Portuguese a constantly 
mc-reas] ig rate ol mortality has laeu obsmecl Tlie only race of meu regarding 
which oue ran from prut lmg facts laydiwu a general pr ignosia, is the American 
In this prognosis which pronounces the extinction of die red man the aborigines of 
Bran! also sharp 

This melancholy yiew of things against which the feelings of the philanthropist 
struggle hu bill too much foundation hi the state of mnhiuie amnig the n 1 race for 
when we consider Hie ninth r a little more it becomes quue plain that the savagi. is in 
no condition to dtuoyer for hrmstir the. appropriate nmeihet, for die pbs ital esils 
from which ht suffers Thin ^im he is from lus sonnl condition quite bevonri 
the reach of an) beneficical operation of the medical knowledge introduced trom 
Funpt 

The practue of medicine among the aborigine* of Brazil is, a* 
may be supposed, in no s erj high state of intelligence The Doctor 
who is called Paj6 i«» also priest, prophet, southsaver and magician 
It must be allowed however that ms eiroia incline to the right side 
He 19 not heroic in hia practue of Materia Medica He allows nature 
some scope — 

It 18 in the Materia Medica and Pharmakognosy of the Indian that see find the 
strongest traces of a former knowledge In every age man follows analogy and thence 
the system ot itqnstvni m medicine of which traces a re so common among the 
Brazilians But it requires a higher degree of knowledge to escape from these loose 
analogies, and to study the powers of remedies according to the principles of indue 
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tum. The remulttB of lite Indians require to be fhJly examined l<y scientific ] liy*j 
eian* and It u wonderful to bow small mi extent this has been done although Hie 
small number of educate 1 doctors who hare gone to BraxD may be some e vus» for 
n As it is. tin tradition* of the Indians have remained ahnovt exclusively ui the 
hands of barbers self umght men and old women, and hare never hail Umr truth 
thorough); v investigated. 

Throughout the wh >le of America (lie belief m the cold or lint acti n of eertain 
substances on die body n> universally prevalent. Thus bananas and rue an In t, 
Mazuhocr* floor and ibe t arts (t uhuhuni') are coll kiuda of food In liki maimer 
their remedies are din 1 il mu> hot and oohL Tina is however pralabh an i leu of 
Arabic medicine unpnru 1 from die ^pumsh penmsula, where l this dm it i viry 
generally eulertauieiL 

Article* frmn the Annual kintjdotn 

The Valeria Medic* of the Indians is remarkable for die number of Mil ifaiiees 
belonging to die animal kingdom which it int lades All tlie excretion* of llit i sit in 
are to him either tun nr> and mpin n or pun uud mid r certain ciri urn mm et 
bench ml He earefiillv buries Inmum e\<reiuenr the m« iti“iit i i passe.! IU at 
tributes unclean properties u> the muni of them to tlie bhro 1 uul li the wax < f 
, die ear and employs them m preparing uiuguid ilmnio The pit tie mil tin urine 
are also retuedie in use The miuitit of Tv mi Uaud i n Ml a a rnre f r the 
hues of serpents aud of large unis lit luis a great ilea ol the htulim, virtues f 
certain bnuc beaks talon aud si ur of purueular bird i mb n tarns luliunelea) 
He wears the teeth of the line tlie claws of die gn-il ant laid the Iiuim if the largi 
nvar ovsters. b not *wilv a ornaments but it immlefe, ■ n In u k an I In evtre 
mines. Tlius lie con ider wearing the teed <f du n r side a pr ph\la< tic against 
the bite of p< laonou* serpent* iumI then powrierul ttelh ui ilnuk m as iirtvs 

for snake bite From the in t kv stuelliug fat which i found m two bugs mid r die 

neck of die crocodile be prepare K p. uerful aim h ill am t the 1 lie i thi mill 

snake Hi cut portions of the h ru f the ( rrvu I du 1 u ww f mr « nurd 
piece* of die length ol an inch beat tbeni till they are wlnu w bun t aiul tl ml divt| > 
in the ert odile tai Hi pi ces f 1 uni thu jit ] are I an 1 mi 1 i r nuki I in 
from which they an. *»upprs-d to ivtrart till d li i on Main |s» * 1 1 t i ur j-iean 

(infill hate faith u this mm h an 1 n ant Jt tl ir|<r in I hi In him i n ) lut 

die Beii ar of died re a ru c ixr lhnt m u in ii i j il) limit f th ligt live 
organ* aud die gre a fat of th uuk > lile 1 u las liuinieiiL iu rliriiinati in util i a 
saheaf r w tmuK The p* nu i 1 tl h >f tin Hu L t 1 1 i sj ix Ilium ) i lit an 1 t a ted 
at die Ipy i a prate uie again t win) rati and l. u**>il > i vuum iu lull nr n run! r 
childbirth w» icr The pntubd fan., ol die rattle nuke arc irdtn 1 ft r itnlitaldii 
uhers a live ratdi snak* Jia it. 1 Hid an 1 tall cut nif ai d i tl u la* le l d ni with a 
v *ung ft wi long om ugh to mall the wh Je of the mi i b uc ol a jell* Jins ju» *» 
dntok off atouce t U| p I to heal hr nir cnipin i nil l \( hilts l urn mil wc 
hare already uni art eaten present* 1 in Mur di « u Hi ill th 1 mi ul t e nisi h re l I > 
be good stimulants m weakness it lipe turn I he lr ed an 1 j ( w I re 1 st ima* ti of tl*. 
cits odile iu used forgrav 1 tli sum]] i in s m i uiu« f m il iu llie mu tun * f that 
amuial are u«el ftr -everal di-seiLsi a 1 1 die puwdt r it lru l (i li 1 1 tu tir imujirv 
They stuff into canons teeth rail n < d tig i law n cim tl • \ in Ha jh uiicUd 
rattle f f die rattle snake when tun ni t cl mt » h How u th is Mill to make tli in chop 
oat Bexoars are often brought down ft uu th m tuitiui if J iru n die plains of die 
Amazon and are m high repute in stoma h i tin} hunt* Ihe\ astriVa t,rcat ttfivui y 
in diwcosMing sw/lhngs an! impn oiij, du ntilii aldiv grumilnU n tl siuinil to 
tutu us animal fan. Thi i not on h lb* m with die fat if die «mci hie but »1m» 
with that of ounces ileir ruttk anltowl liny spph itdirutl oyer the part eillier 
unrmxfcd or raUiel up with ‘various hinds < f ihiiiioulur wnh li rbs Ihi fat ui tin 
ounce is applied for die esiiecial puqxtse of h ir< \ mg worun- in utKleau wound* Iu 
sciatica dtev applv the frealdy stnj just akin of dog iver die part. 

ArtuU* frxjttt (hr Vi tteral kingdom 

Few minerals are used bv the Indian in medicine Hie Auisuson atone nr I^hs 
N ephritima, (whoso country la still a ruldle like die history of yurioii* puues of stone 
whu b shaped and polialied widi m ire or loss skill are t onmnm o>< r tlie wh tie of South 
Atneneaj is worn as mi amulet 1 sat die Indiana whom I au< xtiuned knew nothing 
of its use in disease# of the kidneys, sciatica, goat, and meumatisni iu all whuli 
Jesuits hare in former centuries ascribed to n great eflhacy 1'nmin wlui-h some 
tunwuoats down the mere from die Peruvian front .er ih ou aocoiuit of llua strange 
property prized and used as an amulet Of other minerals employed as medicines 
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the 1 nd inn h acquainted only widi suit and hthomarge both, are used m coraolaints 
«f die ilI l(iuin lie lids, no irtyi however of preparing them by any chemical pro 
etiw Hi d not evrii know how to separate potash from die a*he«. of Die wood 
wluili hi 1 hi mi lliuh the low x title of Indian medicine is abundantly proved by 
die ul Mine of ant one cliemical aulmtanee m his matena medico. 

* * 

Genera/ Manoycment ami Care 

In n 1 e( t to ftuir practice it resembles miuh the homoeopathic The moat rigid 
fasting i ml< ml Si elusion from light and air and complete silence are enjoined 
Hie j it ii lit usually lies inc iiotdess, and d ies Dot by any sound betray his suffer 
ingc h iwe\er acute they may lw The dot tor who in severe cases seldom quits 
th iiHtu.ui s side often >.i>et. through a rti at mmu operations, which to the eye of 
Uii I inpian appi.tr only as (let -jitinn and juggling but to winch both die patient 
mil Ui« f iiiuly a *nbe o deeper nnaimq. than meets die eye The most common 
ni rati n to which a patient is subjected for an internal complaint, is that of 
liHuip i mg not r nlj the pnrt aftu te 1 I ut die whole bodv This process is per 
f rim l lv the I tye with gi at \ r ei ruu « an l m the most complete silence The 
d Mil l oft it rn hi with i ir^pii Uwm mid takes fwd from tune to tune to re 
i nut hi Mnugth lint tin imilli in 1c of cure often i uise die patient intense 
fain w*i ih h Ivor m dm i the 1 ijt n unlit cinnnu uces with the affected 
pirt atid gi on t pri tin exir untie up and down an l gt u rails produces 

l»n I ii p ] irati u at tin loimtnu, uud punting id Wlien the process is 
li lei di | uuent i allow 1 a mi dunk will left to leep f r nmd lours 1 
hut sen til ti linn ut si pi \ d in H»\iral nee of snake l UP uiul mm take 
o^ksiou t r nun] d at 11 it non seen a find t*** of tin dangerous at mien t 
In imii wluli two tli r i i i tie a win man tin thei of a mulatto 
in wl i li tin lulp ol m In linn 1 tli r < ul l u l 1 l ru ure l leniiiuuti 1 fiitjJlt If 
h u anil in ju i n uli 1 in is h w sine li lit tin i of uiiiiud m uv ( ti n their 
«ll« r [Ift IS e 1 itrnmilrrt? t tli liter i f r / i Vint nt The r prie t doctor fulls 
U[ n th | itu it^bi l wttltli irfnli ut ruin if hui o< if the pautnl Ih m a ham 
mi k iij u the „!( mil anil pint < ut all km Is ol esoiv isuis in dmi out the et il 
] nil tpl III till ta(.e il llliwui, proc se nr* particul tih apphi abli Slitting 
i die i itHiit fiiiiu iitiiighim with the large ikwo wlinh th Indians ase at uiost of 
th ir 1 «t r anil t arc it d i veim^ tin j ntient with strong smell mg herbs and 
iiivanii), him willi lil k d The sul tanu wl i h the Pair use for such purposes, 
i in t ii mb m diihr lit ml s I Imtc ulreialt lutuu nieil dint supenitUurul powers fire 
Ks< nWd ti ( rti in uitiunil lmt hiur al*si and the a lies of bone Vo are amony the 
Mi an « )>rt j uriiuous ahu ) th 1 »j cmpl t 

It ui i i ulerth Iremut life whu h tli In liau aliui t idam hv and from which 
u ill m, l ut thi i IT l >L the \ i li ul qn inn non i Imn — if w thmk of his suqer 
still it dreul if tin inikiiiwii iv wtr 1 1 liuniri hi ftarof pints nml liu diep rotted 
mil ii m m l f ign wl ut an ui Tin u t pi t munch iua»>Ter\ oiei some unknown 
In h r i wi i m nit ire — we lum be able to nniU r*> laud the light m which die doctor 
i i,i i l 1 1 1 hi pat i ut. Hutii d<H tor is a w If deiened coiynror much mure thou 
a ruits ii ii 1 1 uiul the putieui i rather a timid thoughtless pa sue agent than a 
simlih ii tiding tru i (l lodesiribi iheir niutoinl relation sull more completely I 
nuw h 1 1 tliai it j# r mimtmi l the 1 aje »W mult rotund* bow to prepare poison for their 
nnow Jli is al » gnu rally die dipisiton of die knowledge of the kindred arts 
thus. fyi In its thi preparation of the hut red i ulounng smfla larantru and Gita 
rrmcipH h mid guides the tribes to gather die plants which stupify ftsu Many races 
an ai piamtid with icrtain pusnits which when introduced into die system ore sup 
1*0 ed m a longer or shorter tune to cause death The Tine i$ the possessor of the 
wvret uf tli cm. sim ter arts an d i thus m sonu places dreaded as an actual poisoner 
Ibese jhh o nons plants are partly T luna’ especially of the famdy of 8avtndace& 
piirdy spu its of InurrylUs From the first, they are supposed to prepare their most 
1 1 ml Utp Isons from extracts of the stalks, fit in the latter by drying and preparing 
die bulbs in a peculiar wny In the work of preparation they vleo make use of super 
stiLious practues, and labour bv m^ht, unseen by Europeans whom they always dis 
tru t It is universally belioied along the Amazon stream that there are poisons which, 
when introduced into die month in small quantities during sleep produce gradual 
sinking and certain death But the Indians are lery reseruul on the subject. I could 
only loom that U was a powder prepared from the roots of a bulb (sn Amj/ryllu* ) 
which had a golden yellow flower 

» * • * • 

To conclude due point of view again presents to us that deep degree of demo 
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nluftUoa Mid of buterim. which the life of the rad man praaenta, in all its 
phjwra end dCTeiosments. We most sonfeu that the attempt to drawer traces of 
a higher hind of knowledge in the isolated and confased facta and traditions which 
^•lata Indian medicine, has been a failura. Here, as in the history Jfche Ian 
;4fee nratbatofy and die ethnography of the rad men, we find only one dark 
and while we cannot let eo dark and sunken a state of things pass by ns 
without feelings of grief and concern yet we Immediately begin to wonder 
‘ i — what singular catastrophe has die red man experienced, 

1 error has fir wandered for thousands of years to occupy 

and eo lamentable a position ♦ 

the Aborigines of Brazil When we remember that the 
u m the hands of the Portuguese, and have fresh in our 
reooHeetion, the account of that peopled doings in India, as described 
m a recent number of the Calcutta Review^ we cannot wonder at 
wltnk we loam of* the present state of Brazil Rio de Janeiro itself 
is contones behind European cities in the comforts of civilized life 
Nowhere has nature done so much or man so little With her colo- 
nies Portugal resolutely introduced the Romish religion It lost none 
of its superstition by the transfer from the Western coast of Europe 
to the Eastern coast of America The mischief of it has been propa- 
gated in a fearfully encreasing ratio, and Brazil now stand* a spectacle 
to the world. Arrogance, ignorance, indolence must remain blithe daptu* 
of cavil and religious liberty It is as impossible to overrate the re- 
sources of the country as to overstate the religious bigotry, the 
unlettered ignorance, unsocial manners and narrow policy of its 
present rulers. 

In concluding we must not forget to thank the translator, Dr 
MacPherson We are entirely indebted to his disinterestedly studi 
ou^ and scientific turn of mind for the perusal of this interesting work 
on t|)e aborigines of Brazil 


Justice 8 Manual or Suggestions for Justices of the Peace 
By R Montgomery C h 

W* have great pleasure in noticing the above brochure, which in 
the space of forty pages contains several valuable suggestions to 
magistrates in their capacity of Justices of Peace, besides aU the 
forms necessary for the execution of warrants, recognizances, 'sure- 
ties and the like, and all the constructions and Circular Orders now 
m force regarding the duties of officials m the above line The book 
is due to Hr R. Montgomery of the Civil Service, now attached to 
the North West Provinces, where he is well known, we understand, 
as an active and efficient public servant, and it is pleasing to comme- 
morate that we owe the book itself to reflections which oocurred to 
the anchor when recreating himself at home on furlough We aay 
that it is gratifying to think that the time spent in England by some 
of our Indian Officers may thus be tamed to profit as well as to 
pleasure, and that the contemplation of institutions working in the 
totally different sphere of an English or Irish county may be sag 
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e oativc of hiuta for the Letter performance of magisterial duties m 
Bengal It may bo happen that a Civilian, who is thoroughly versed 
m every regulation relative to his duties as Magistrate may yet ftem 
residence in a district, wheie there are no European inhabitant 
the usual complement of the station, be entirely ignorant how Isa I 
proceed if called on as Justice of the Peace To remedy 
give all the duties of a Justice of the Peace in one 
volume, Mr Montgomery comes forward, and we heartilf rtoont* 
mend Ins little work to the perusal of all those whom it mgrft bqu- 
cerus It m«v be read through in half on hour any day, -find its 
arrangement and style are equally commendable and perspicuous. 


1 The Ht story of Bengal, ft am th^ first \f ahommedan Inva 
smn until the ilrtunl conquest of that country by the English, 
4 l> 17/7 By Charles Steuart, Esq M A S dtc dbc 
iahutta 1847 

2 4/lefiso/tK Pape is tn the Spectator Hi printed from the Ban 
*■ lerulh Edition of his works and preceded by the Right 

11 tut 1 II Macaulay s Essay on his Life and Writings 
( a/t a f fa 1827 

1 flu Theon/ of Moral Sentiments dc dec bt/ Adam Smith 
LI D Calcutta 1847 

1 4 Treatise on Vulgar and Decimal Fractions, by John New 
march B A Calcutta, 1847 

In a countrv like India there are manv principles found to be 
mvppfaribfc to the state and circumstances of the people atoeh are 
esteemed highly valuable in those lauds which nave long passed 
through that u ti audition state m which we now find ourselves 
Sufh m the principle of ( Free-trade ” and “ Supply and demand ’ 
m the matter of education It is a simple fact that a few' years 
V° the people of India would not have accepted of a sound European 
education hud it been offered to thorn gratuitous! v 'Now large 

numbers of onr youth gladly receive that education which is provided 
ior them , and jwiy for it so much as defrays a small portion of the 
expenditure But for a long tune to come the appetite for learning will 
not be so strong or so general as to create its own supply In such 
cir< umstanrea we think it would be absolute folly to stand up for an 
alwtract principle, whose application, however safe and salutary m 
happier circumstances, would have the effect of depriving of educa- 
tion those who now seek it, and postponing indefinitely the penod 
whon tho principle itself maj be safely applied 
We accordingly regard the efforts of the Government and of various 
other bodies to provide education, cither gratuitously or at rates far from 
remunerative, as worthy of all commendation And in the same light 
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do we esteem the efforts of the School-Book Society, the Christian 
School-Book Society, and the Government Council of Education, 
to provide school-books at much lower prices than could be afforded 
by the booksellers on the demand ana-supply principle. Of course 
we mart be understood now as speaking- of the mere fact that tome 
boohs are provided , various articles and notices that have occurred 
ha Our pages render it all but superfluous to state that as to the books 
provided, we greatly prefer the principle adopted by the Christian 
School-Book Society to that acted on by the other bodies that we 
have mentioned. 

At present we have before us the works published or adopted by 
the Council of Education They have hitherto published three works, 
and adopted one. Of Adam Smith's Theorj of Moral Sentiments, 
Stewarts History of Bengal, and Addison’s Essavs, it is altogether 
unnecessary for us to speak They have long been classical works in 
ou* Janguegv , and it is only necessary to say that the present reprints 
are very' well got up, and that the value of Addison’s Essays i> 
greatly enhanced bv Mr Macaulay’s Cntiaue, extracted from the 
Edinburgh Bectetr, and prefixed to the volume Mr ?vew march 
work is an original one, not published under the auspices of vih 
Council of Education, but now adopted by them It therefore claims 
our notice as an original issue of the C ilcutta Press 

The treatise 1 * one very much to our liking AVe still remem- 
ber, and shall remember if we live till our school- boy days be much 
less recent than they are now, the utter loathing and disgust which 
attended our own initiation mto the practice of arithmetic In 
those dav s tLe idea had never apparently been entertained, that bov n 
had bny thing to do in the learning of arithmetic, but to follow- the 
rule prescribed m the text-book We well remember having v eutured 
to ask why, m order to find the interest of a sum of money for 
a given number of days, we were told to ** multiply bv tlie number 
of days, and by twice the rate per cent and divide oy 73,000 ” The 
question was regarded as a species of Use majeste agauift the autho- 
rity of the dictatorial text-book 1 We esteem it as a matter of thank- 


fulness that this system of things has not been introduced into India 
By a strange anomaly the teaching of arithmetic was, and we suspect 
frequently is, even in the large and good schools at home, handed 
over to the writing-master , as if there were any connection between 
the merely mechanical art of penmanship, and the highly scientific 
study of the properties and powers of numbers. How tins should 
have been, and still more how it should still be permitted to be, it 
were hard to determine , but we think we perceive a guide-post leading 
ns to the solution of the mystery in the name that was, and we suppose 
is, given to the study The wntrog^m aster’s duty was to teach cypher- 
ing, or the merely mechanical formation of the digits by which num- 
bers are represented, and by degrees his province was extended until 
he took the whole field of arithmetic out of the hand of the mathema- 


tician, on whom it ought to have been inalienably entailed. 
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The greatest merit that such a work as this can possess is unques- 
tionably clearness This Mr Newmarch has m general attained in a 
very considerable degree We think it was Euler who, in preparing 
an elementary work on Algebra, took a boy of ordinary capacity and 
made him read over the draft of the manuscript in his presence, and 
then incorporated with the original text the whole of the explanations 
that were found necessary to enable him thoroughly to comprehend 
the several parts The principle, if not the actual detail of this plan, 
should be adopted by every one who composes an educational work. 
Having carefully read over the treatise before us, we have no hesitation 
m saving that it will prove a great acquisition to those who are now 
learning arithmetic, and not less to those who have leaned it, as too 
many have, merely bv rote and rule We know that we should cor- 
dially have hailed it, had it been put into our liandB when we first 
began to suspect the deficiency of our own arithmetical education i 

In the course of oui perusal, in addition to the usual number or 
typographical errata that attach to all works that are printed in India, 
especially those containing figures and signs, we detected a few slips 
which are fimly chargeable on the author, and to one or two of 
which we shall frankly call his attention, assuring ourselves that he 
will as frankly receive our suggestions 

At p 42 we have the following — 

" Definition — The greatest common measure of two or more pro- 
‘ posed numbers is the greatest number which is contained m each 
( of the proposed numbers an exact number of times without a 
1 remainder 

“ Cor — If of two or more proposed numbers one contain iach 

* of the others an exact number of times , that number whielp con- 

* tarns each of the others, is of course the greatest common measure 

* of all the proposed numbers ” 

It is scarcely necessary to state that this corollary is quite errone- 
ous , the number in question bein'**, not the greatest common m nsurc, 
but the hast common multiple, oi the proposed numbers. 

At p 84 we have following statement — 

“ On the multiplication of vulgar fraction by a whole number The 

fractional multiplicand must be a concrete quantity, and the integral 

* multiplier an abstract number ** 

ISow in all multiplication the one factor must be an abstract num- 
ber and the other a concrete quantity , but we do not know why the 
fractional multiplicand may not as well be the abstract number, and 
the integral multiplier the concrete quantity We would therefore 
submit that the above quoted sentence would be rendered more accu- 
rate by the addition of the words, u or vice versa ” or others of the 
like import 

Altogether wo may be allowed to say that we think the matter 
would have been considerably simphned had the author taken a 
slightly modified view of the nature of a fraction, and had repre- 
sented it as in every case a mere indication of the operation of dm- 
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«oo. Has «* thmfc »*be *mpls9t notion we can have of a fraction, 
and has the advantage of bong applicable equally to those fractions 
vhioh represent concrete quantities, and those which represent mere 

ItOML 

* JTpwt the whole we have no hesitation in pronouncing the work 
wma as to be a reatfly good booh, and one fitted in no small degpreo 
to fcfriunfoZ to scholars and teachers, and to all, as we have said, who 
ftAAfto remedy the defects of theu* early education. 

^ A-' - 

hiAnMis Calculator'* Manual j, or a series of Arithmetical 
Oehadat*m§ on a Novel System , illustrated by examples , with 
dkts Itfcmi one-fourth the usual labour Adapted to general use, 
mnetially to the ordinary purposes of business — By II A 
J& H tt flats Secretary to the West of England Bank, Bristol , 
mmd formerly Head Accountant to the Herefordshire Banfung 
Company, Hereford ) Calcutta , 1847, price 16 Rs 

This is a book of no small pretension The Author in his preface 
quotes Plato and “ A Pythagorean, and Bpeaks of Jus labor as a 
“philosophical speculation ’ We should have ban \ ery glad had 
we been able to bear him out m hi* opinion of its menth, but with 
all desire to discover that philosophy has not, \strea like taken hei 
flight from our Palatial city, w® must acknowledge that wi have 
not been able to trace her lurking m the Calculators Manual 
It is but fair to the author to test his system 1 a the example that 
himself selects as the perfection of it In his preface he *>») a — 

"TH* author particularly would here notice his process feu- dividing by l") (see Set 
4, page 16) M being extremely simple— 

Example 
7244— 1*S 
724 (2 
241 — 1* 

4$2— 1* 

“He will ml presend to state iu due ^ 0 f science that processes— with les* ex 
penae of figure? and trouble — will noibe indented, but be cannot conceive any readier 
methods than those recommended m this treatise. • 

Now on taming to Sec 4, p 13 (not 15) we find tho method m 
question thus set forth — 

* 7b dtnie by 11 —Cut off the nmtiu the dividend, which will be the unit in the 
remainder then deduct one third and it there be a remainder, it will stand for the 
ten* m the remainder 

Hole to be tarefitUy obt rrid respecting nnuuiulers 
Prom and including 0 to ft no alteration required. 

10 to 14, the unit of the fewer hue must be enereaacd by 1 
before Subtraction 
For l*i there will be no remauufer 

From and indudug 16 to 1ft take tbe difference between itand 1 > for the remainder 
20 1o 2ft ditto and increase tho unit of the fewer line by 1 
*» before " 


Not* Add 1 to the unit according to rule 
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Now to our humble tbmkmg this method, «9 far from being the 
simplest that can be fnventfed, is about as complicated as can well 
be imagined In the first place, there are few practised calculators 
who cannot divide by 16, or indeed any number under 20, by in spec* 
tion, or as it is called in the ordinary arithmetical books, by shprt 
dimston , and surely this is vastly simpler and shorter than our antjtejr’b 
method Then again there is no calculator who does not know^bat 
a thirtieth part of a number subtracted from its tenth part give# mb 
fifteenth part , and this is all that our author’s rule tells But 
the rule regarding remainders is so involved, even when it » under* 
stood, (end as stated m the Manual it is not very easily understood), 
that the trouble of recalling it to mind would be ill compensated by 
the advantage of it 

Our remarks on this method, selected by the author himself as $be 
most favorable specimen of Ins work, are equal lv applicable to the 
remainder of it« contents An intelligent culculutor does not want 
it, and an unintelligent one will be fur safer and less liable to error m 
following the ordinary methods 

One word bv the wav on Arithmetical treatises generally The 
time has surely come, when Ruhs as distinguished from Reawns 
should be utterly Imnuhed from *uch treatises. Surelv it would have 
been f ur better, recurring to the method alluded to, if the author 
had stated it thus, “ subtract a thirtieth part of the dividend from 
its tenth part.” ibis even one could have understood, and it would 
have involved m it the substance, not onlv of the rule but ot the 
clumpy note also Altogether vie mud sav that Mr Knotts work 
contrasts very unfavorably with that of Mr ’Newmarch, which fofm 
ed the subject of the notion immediately preceding the present J 


The utility of the Aristotelian Logic , or the Remarks of Bacon , 
Locke, Retd and Stewa> t on that subject considered , being th e 
substance of three Lectures delivered to the Senior Studeu/s of 
the Hindu College , Calcutta , by William Kmgkton , M R.A S , 
officiating Professor of literature in that Institution, $-c $c 
Calcutta, 1847 

It ifl not with the view of minutely criticizing this work— though 
there are some passages m it fairly open to friendly criticism — that 
we introduce it among our Miscellaneous IS oticea. It is rather to 
had its appearance as the indication ot progress in a right direction 
For many a year, neither Logic nor Moral Philosophy, nor Mental 
Philosophy, nor Political Eoouomy formed any part of the systematic 
course of study in the Hindu College English Literature,— mean- 
ing by that little else than History and Poetry— appeared to consti- 
tute the mam staple of injunction The science of Mathematics, 
under so competent a scholar as the late Dr John Tytler, had some 
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justice done to it, but to Natural Philosophy, m its various depart- 
ments, seldom was adequate attention paid. Of late years, things h i\e 
been wy much mending Marked deficiencies have been grudu ilh, 
to a huger or stnaller extent, supplied Fresh \ igour has bc< n throw n 
onto some of the older studies, while new topics of instruction have 
THsen wwelv and judiciously added. Amongst the latter we reckon 
the study of Logic. On Mr Knighton, it devolved as a part of his regu- 
lar duty to lecture upon it. Jvow it is well known that against the 
science of Logic \ a nous heavy charges have been brought by modern 
writers of the highest reputation in the domain of Philosophy, such 
as Brown, Locke, Reid and Stewart. And Mr Knighton, baling 
found that the writings of these rehhnted authors were " continually 
m tiie hands of the students of the (lowrnimut f ollcgcis without 
tiieur " having anv thing lx lore them ui thn way of r< rotation of the 
reiterated charges^ preferred agum>t tin ^cienci which it was lus 
dut\ to expound he very properly nsotvid to supply this wnitby 
writing out and publishing las vimlic itor\ Let ture% it the r« quest 
of some of the Students to whom they were originally delivered 
Hence the ongm of the present nubia ntton 

In prow itfmg his task — which, on the whole he <h»es with con i- 
deritble t irt and judsrnient — lit his 1 irgelv uv tiled hmwlf as ku 
plamh tells us in his prefue, of the n murks of distiu r uislH d Login 
ans, ejqieciuJh of W hatelv and Mill " WIipdiict s*ivs]j^ f I 
could disrovtr any thing bearing ujion the point at l- ue, m the wn 
tings of these authors I Lave m\ inabh adopted it sensible tint by 
putting their thoughts into words of ni\ own, I mUit wi iken their 
foVce, but could add nothing to their wi i^bt or lui id ness 1 his then 
rouM l>c mv excuse for the large quantity of quotation*, which will be 
found in the following page* ’ 

The yreat aim of the author is to fhew th it all the cb irges ug un-t 
the Oleine of Logic arc, ought to 1 m levelhd at the ahitv ind not 
the n r ht or hgitnnati u*/ of it In this attempt he i* ijmtf success 
ful Indeed we lnve litth doubt thit a greit deil of thi dispur igin e 
language employed, tow ard- it by many t turnout writirs ou^lit, ui 
fairness and candour, to lie uudtr-tood us solely nr chiefly apphcibh to 
its abiuu or greatlv eragqnaftd pretensions and tl inns And m the 
Jirtt exposure of gigantic but long venerated irrors there w the same 
tendemv, as in the discovery of flagrant imposture or daring fraud, 
to rush into the opposite exfrr me of indis< rimmate censure 1 h it 
there is surh a thing as a rational and us* ful logic it wire preposte- 
rous, m unqualified terras, to deny But that any logit is competent 
for all purposes it were equally preposterous, in unqualified term*, to J 
assert On this subject the father of modern Philosophy appears, 
with his wonted penetrating sagacity amt sense of equity , to have hit 
the precise point with reference alike to its utility and m utility, when 
in his great work “ Dp Augment** Snentmrum” lie thuswntes — 

“ Thcne who recommend logic as the l>e»t und surest instrument for 
improving the sciences, very justly observe that the understanding left 
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to itself, ought al wavs to be suspected But here the remedy is 
neither equal to the diseaseHor approved For, though the Logic \n 
% w mov be properly applied in civil affairs, and the arts that are 
founded m dueoune ami opinion , vet it by no means reaches the 
subtilt g of nature ” In other words, keep logic wilhrn Its proper pro* 
uncti , festnct it to the ratiocmative processes connected with all the 
inent il, moml and economic sciences and its application will be le- 
gitimate, and the ad\antages thence accruing solid and lasting Bat, 
extend it hovond its proper prownce , npplv it to the investigation of 
nature and the improvement of the plnsicul sciences , and it will soon 
he found -incommensurate and inept In this latter department the 
logic ot induction is the onh logic that can prove adequate or 
successful 

1 hat the Students of the Hindu College should be disciplined by 
the i aried exercises ot a sound and manlv lo n ic, is a consummation 
which must lie cordi tllr hailed hy every fnend of native improve- 
ment Such a course, \ i c oroush and systematic alh pursued would 
U ini to put to flight those menht rencies and crudities which they are 
so often ipt to mistake for argument md t onset itive reasoning 
Mon partuul irlv, if bmu r ht to l*< u on the enormous famih of «elf 
blending prejudices or the idols of Lord Bacon, so ns effectually to 
expose and demolish them, the wa\ would be noblv prepared foi the 
timmpli of humilitv oier inflated self conceit, of sober sense oier 
offrontcrv aud pedautrj, of soul eleiatmg truth over soul destroying 
error 


l p tfu lit d Sea and dun n the A tit in London 1AM 

W i lie indebted to the author of this nnpretenduig little volume 
for i couple ot hours’ \erj pleisuit readin 0 We notice it chiefly 
with the mw of guarding our readers egamst the mistake, into 
w hie h from its title thev might prubablj fall, ot couioundin Q it with 
those ‘ (/unit boohs J or thi on i hind ioult/ which hai e little or no 
interest tor am but those who an either about to proceed upon, or 
those who line just accomplished, that route The author — who 
gives jis no other clue to Ins aesi_u ition than by spe dung of his wife 
us lira 0 , md b\ oec isioualh using somewh it technical language 
when speaking on medic ul subjects — but whom we understand to be 
a hiuhlj respectful member of the, Bengal Medical Serwce, — encoun- 
tered very different scenes fiom those that mar be calculated on by 
.the pnssi ngers ot the Precursor, the Jlcnttnth-, or the Haddington. 
Hi left Bombay on bbard of an Arab bhip carrj ing British colors. 
r I he skipper thereof, though disposed to talk large when the ship 
could take c ire of hirst If, was perfectlj incompetent to conduct her 
tl trough u difficult mid dangerous nai igation Me durst not stand out 

to «en where there was sea into which to stand, and in many parts 
of lua vovage there was no sea-room The consequence of course 
was, that he was perpetually among, and repeatedly upon, rocks and 
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^lirwls, getting 1 into anchorages by seta® indescribable means, and not 
able to get out of them u m wag* It wrU be at onoe seen that the 
details oof each a voyage must be as different from those of one of the 
unps of the stoamen of which we are so justly proud, as the pilgri 
> of Jeame Deans was different from that of the denizen of 
Rodent Athens of 1830 who hurries over his breakfast ltf Moray 
i that he nmj be in time for his engagement to dmner m 
ave Square 

Jr 0 saw a* much of hfe in the course of his tnp ns might 
ha' e neli furnished the mate! iu Is for n large book, and we mistake 
greatly if he would not have made a -very nitcrt sting o out of 
Ins matenul*. Butin tile little volume Indore us he couhtus himself 
to mere jotting? copied verb itim from f nines made in his note hook 
at the tune \Se wish he hud not licin quite so brief, as u are sure 
that hieing seen no mnub of the world »s he has, h ivtng lioth the 
eje to see what is before him and the miml to feel md smith se it, 
he would have pioducul a book both pie i>uig and v aluablt As it 
», he has our thank* for wb it he h is done 

We cannot do better than pi cm ut a spocnw.ii select* d at ran 
dom — 


“ 4untii«r«roit turnip die part ui mxw trull th wunl lipiit and f ir but At Ujp 
mticsl nmmeut of dirOU){t> d» uomw i mx- 1„* winch form** the onlj i^r. 

from our "Mill pood — ike reef on either aide uidim * ship s linirtb— the briiJit 
eiwxl mnm* throurii the p*|p |jm»u water itmhmwith it tultiinW hwwne aierfen 
rahu One mubU boat wax -will a hfM<l with a roj»‘ attmlu 1 to tin ho* f our henv% 
niirDaue^eeMe tevseJ u< the Impe of reudmu-, sum* hj.hi ah*i<jtaii< Th hr* ntblf * 
utspafl'* widi which ike next frw muiuko *er» |ru. '**■ 1 nut h mm n***l ouh hv per 
in ulnxuoiis Mini* what molar Um Ht uhjhtc ptil h Ur chip lit b wctli 
oil And. this difhrnlr* p<tM, turnku in tli* u wn is allul wa txndily 
vpp>>tuhe<L The axjjet-t of tins place — ala ut fury milt* t tnu Medina — i less 

iwiTiug on a nearer new i lie InUhlm^ ur cim mate! of wwImI »n an 1 <tber 
eoraUmes and consist of 1 a tint roofi d pi urea in the ni Jm if wliuU clf»e b die 
water * ed/e stands die (*or nan t. lion-* It (t 4,111 lied above all oihers hi un upi er 
stors 'Walls, peallv diUj » In ted m some plm * anrri un the town fioiu tlie ei litre 
of whirli, « min wet rtM?i m ilie humbled xtvk of ariliiteeture Some a pun looking 
wroriuutU wiili eiplit snilfc, itim a »ui|u0*r effect to die « i*e* L 

The haHuUr oh e ituim. i su at i* v«y secure II j u[ juoaihed through mi inlet 
neariv a tflih- m length wiUi un exteubd ah**i*t of ffiimtiun lureiit aufei sjneelm* 
Cmi on eaber *wli This mu«x th flul r m k is covered I \ the i-aatmur two in depth 
ftw «. <*oaaitlwr»bh cUstnure aiiil n la Irom the bright bim gleunnciK m«r die e\en Mir 
lace of white eond th«J^ om j rend wnh water that huea «o t xi i echnjth IcauUQjl 
are produeeil A pwinresijoe runjp- of iuouuImtib tenrunaieh die diMm t lamlecujie 
The uauve vessels tn great numhen* In close under the walls of ihe town and our 
Alp w anchored near (b«iu 

The exhaustion of our sjku-o compels us to stop A\ e must not, 
however, omit to mention, M n pleusmg feature m the book, the con- , 
stant reference that w nmJ6 to the providentifU care ot Him who^ 
watches over the falling sparrow and hears the cry of the raven’s * 
brood, and who “keepeth the bones of his people, that not one of 
them is broken ” 







